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LOYALTY AND WAR. 


THE frequent misuse of the word “loyalty” seems to indicate a pre- 
valent misconception of its meaning, which it were well to remove if 
possible, for nothing more surely leads to error than the use of words 
long associated with high moral sentiments—what might be called . 
hallowed words—to express ,unsanctioned, and often extremely un- 
hallowed ideas. “Liberty,” ‘ honour,” “justice,” are instances of 
words which are often so misused, but no word is apt to be worse 
misused than “loyalty.”. «.’ 

Those who use the word most glibly seem to think it means 
subservience to a monarch; or, at best, that it means a slavish 
acquiescence in the measures of a government—an unthinking 
acceptance of the prevalent opinion—an unquestioning approval of 
the general vote—or a blind sympathy with the general aim. 

The first of these meanings need not, of course, be considered. 
The feeling which prompts subservience to a monarch, having no 
rational basis, is merely a foolish superstition, incompatible with the 
moral and intellectual freedom of humanity, and thus unworthy of 
civilised peoples. Neither does the word loyalty possess any of the 
other meanings given. It simply means legality—that is, justice. 
To be loyal or leal means to be true, honest, just; and political 
loyalty is truth, honesty, and justice rendered by the individual to 
the community. The word contains no shadow of the notion either 
of subservience to or of sympathy with any person, idea or object. A 
man may be perfectly loyal to his country, and yet feel it his duty to 
express the strongest disapproval of the actions of his country, and 
repudiate the slightest sympathy with its objects in some particular 
case, For the fact of the country being “his country” entitles him 
to do this. ‘The outcome of true loyalty is not such an expression 
as “My country, right or wrong,” but rather, “May my country 
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be always right, and msy I always do my share towards realising 
that end.” 

In time of war the mistaken sentiment of loyalty rises to fever 
heat, and any person who expresses disapproval of the war or 
sympathy with those opposed to his country is at once stigmatised 
as disloyal ; though the chances are that he feels a truer love for his 
country and a stronger desire for her highest interests than the 
ignorant music-hall patriot who shouts himself hoarse in the gallery, 
and is regarded as a paragon of loyalty and a pillar of the Empire. 
The fact of this so-called sentiment of loyalty being always most 
rampant in time of war is a very interesting social phenomenon, and 
seems to indicate its real origin and nature. For there certainly 
appears to be no reason why the right of the minority to criticise or 
censure the actions of the majority should be denied in time of war 
any more than at any other time—wbhy its voice should be freely 
heard on all matters of internal politics, but be suddenly silenced as 
“disloyalty” the moment war is declared. For it is easy to imagine 
measures of internal administration fraught with even more im- 
portant consequences for good or evil to the State than the result of 
a war. Yet, however strenuously the minority might oppose or ad- 
vocate such measures, its voice would be freely heard and its views 
freely discussed. Those views might be regarded as dangerous, 
revolutionary, or what not, but no one in a democratic State would 
think of calling them disloyal. Jor in a democracy free criticism, 
however revolutionary, must needs always be legal and constitutional, 
since law and constitution themselves derive their sole authority 
from the general will, and free criticism is nothing else than the 
general will in process of formation. 

Why, then, this outcry against ‘‘ disloyalty” only in time of 
war? The feeling is probably a survival from the days of abso- 
lute monarchies, when the whole duty of the citizen was held to 
be unquestioning obedience to the sovereign’s will, and loyalty 
meant subjection to the monarch. The sovereign’s will being 
rarely, if ever, disputed or resisted in the internal affairs of the 
kingdom, “ loyalty” or “ disloyalty ” came naturally to be associated 
with the external relations of the State, in which alone the sove- 
rei¢n’s will could ever meet with serious opposition. 

And this suggests the interesting question, May not this mistaken 
notion of loyalty be the very thing that fosters the warlike spirit ? 
May not this mistaken idea of the duty of keeping silence while the 
clash of arms is sounding be the very thing that hinders the abolition 
of war? If war had to undergo the same ordeal of free, fearless, 
and unreproached public criticism among the belligerent nations 
themselves as inevitably awaits all other political acts, it may well 
be that wars would be less readily entered upon and more readily 
closed. 
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It is to this extension of rational criticism rather than to a 
broadening of racial sympathies—that is, to the intellectual rather 
than to the moral factor—that we must look for the eventual 
extinction of the barbarous practice of war—a conclusion which 
only bears out Buckle’s well-known generalisation that reason 
rather than morality is the mainspring of modern progress. Yor 
it cannot be denied that the general attitude of democracies towards 
war scarcely fulfils the expectations of those earlier preachers of 
the democratic gospel who fancied that the nations were only 
waiting to be freed from their respective tyrannies to rush into 
each other’s fraternal arms. On the contrary, it seems to be 
usually found that “the people” are even more eager for the 
fray than their rulers, and, so far from exhibiting any reluctance 
to slay their fellow-men, very often actually force their rulers into 
war. The national hatreds which the old monarchies of the earth 
have left behind them are not to be so easily got rid of as the 
eighteenth-century enthusiast fondly imagined, and the only way 
by which they can be eliminated is the slow, steady working of 
the human intellect—the mystic movement of the Spirit of Light 
over the dark waters of Ignorance and Prejudice. 


A, BE. Mappock. 
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THE PROBLEM IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


BOER V. BRITON. 


V. 


M. DEMOLINS maintains the justice of the war upon the ground that 
the higher civilisation is bound to supersede the lower by the natura} 
law of evolution. Mr. Hobson utterly scouts this idea as crude and 
fallacious, since 


* it has never been proved that only one type of civilisation exists or that 
the type represented by the life of modern industrial peoples is higher 
than, as well as different from, the type of agricultural races in such 
countries as Burmah, China, or the Transvaal.” 


Surely no one can successfully contend that the civilisation of the 
nineteenth century, taken as a whole, is not vastly superior, morally, 
physically, and intellectually, to that of the seventeenth. What 
proof is required to show that the best type of modern industrial 
life in France, Germany, England, or the United States is not 
superior to that of the agricultural life in any of those countries ? 
And when these two types come into conflict it is invariably the 
agricultural which goes to the wall. If one had to decide upon the 
respective merits of the Chinese and the Boer agricultural races, I 
venture to think the former would be credited with the highest 
degree of civilisation. 

When, therefore, the industrial civilisation of the nineteenth 
century came into collision with the agricultural civilisation of the 
seventeenth century in the Transvaal, the only question was whether 
the struggle was to be peaceable or not. The world does not stand 
still; the human race ever strives for something better, something 
higher. It does not always at once succeed. Here and there a 
check is made to progress and even a positive set back, but in the 
long run progress triumphs. Civilisations deficient in moral stamina 
are wiped out by ruder and simpler races, but the best ideas survive, 
and finally a higher civilisation, stronger morally, physically, and 
intellectually, emerges from the ashes of the old. 

But the Boer civilisation, rude and simple as it appears to Mr. 
Hobson, is not of the same stamp as any of those which have broken 
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our older civilisations. It is inferior, both morally and intellec- 
tually, to most of the ‘modern European and American agricultural 
communities. , 

In resisting the introduction of modern ideas into the Transvaal, 
Mr. Kruger was attempting the impossible. 

The story of the negotiations preceding the war have recently 
formed the subject of an admirable article in the pages of this 
Review ! by an anonymous writer, and I do not, therefore, propose 
to traverse the same ground in detail. Both sides took up untenable 
positions. The Transvaal demanded the recognition of the Republic 
as a sovereign international State, whilst Mr. Chamberlain obsti- 
nately maintained that the preamble of the Pretoria Convention was 
still in force. ‘Rightly or wrongly, the Boers were suspicious of 
Mr. Chamberlain’s good faith. -For this reason alone Mr. Chamber- 
jain was the last person to have had the conduct of these negotiations. 
fiven the Progressive leaders, according to Mr. Hobson, 

“were firmly persuaded that Great Britain did not genuinely desire a 
= settlement and was not really conducting her negotiations to that 
end. 

The methods of the New ‘Diplomacy would certainly appear to 
confirm this view. Moreover, whenever signs of a settlement 
appeared the Outlander press denounced the proposed arrangement 
as unsatisfactory. Whether Sir Alfred Milner based his policy upon 
the opinions expressed by the Rhodesite press or not, it is at any 
rate certain that he gave ucdue prominence to those opinions in 
his despatches. Mr. Hobson’s charge that the bulk of the South 
African press was in the pay of the capitalists is apparently well 
founded, and most people covld name two leading London daily 
papers occupying a similar position. His further charge that this 
press engineered the war is also to a large extent well founded, since 
it never concealed its distrust of the Boer promises of reform and 
called for a display of force as the only remedy. 

If Mr. Chamberlain had intended the negotiations to break down 
and result in war, he could not have conducted tem with greater skill. 

The object of these negotiations was the five years’ franchise and 
such increased representation on the Rand as would give the 
Outlanders some voice in the administration. The Bloemfontein 
Conference only resulted in the passing of the Franchise Act of 
July 20, 1899, based upon a seven years’ residence, and giving only 
three new members to the Rand. So encumbered with conditions 
was the acquisition of this franchise that there is little doubt that 
it was purely illusory. Mr. Hobson, however, asserts that 
‘it was welcomed by the Cape Ministry as a measure of substantial justice 
capable of improvement in detail.” 2 


1 Was War Necessary? WESTMINSTER REVIEW, April 1900. 
2 War in South Africa, p. 189. 
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The Transvaal proposals of August 19 were as follows: A five 
years’ franchise, with eight new seats for the Rand out of thirty-six, 
and in future not less than one-fourth; the new burghers to vote 
for the President and Commandant-General, these provisions being 
conditional upon—(1) that the present intervention should not form 
a precedent for future interference in the internal affairs of the 
Republic; (2) that further assertion of suzerainty should not be 
insisted upon, the controversy on that subject being tacitly dropped ; 
(3) arbitration to be conceded when the franchise scheme became 
law. 

Mr. Chamberlain’s first answer to those proposals was to order a 
despatch of July 27 to be delivered, a despatch dealing with 
a prior situation and the old stupid suzerainty claim based on the 
preamble of 1881! This extraordinary proceeding was followed up 
by the famous Highbury speech, in which Mr. Kruger is politely com- 
pared to a “ squeezed sponge,” and told that “the sands are running 
down in the glass.” Whether these remarks were intended as 
threats Mr. Chamberlain alone knows. In his speech at Birmingham 
on May 11 Mr. Chamberlain declared that his language was intended 
to warn Mr. Kruger, but was not meant to be offensive. That 
they were so regarded in Pretoria, divorced as they were from their 
context, for the speech was not cabled in extenso, Mr. Hobson per- 
sonally vouches, Even those who had believed in a peaceable 
settlement declared that this speech meant war. 

On the heels of his speech followed Mr. Chamberlain’s despatch 
of August 28, which he himself afterwards declared to be a qualified 
acceptance, but which every one in South Africa, says Mr. Hobson, 
regarded as a qualified refusal. 

Mr. Hobson, however, goes further, and shows that Mr. Chamber- 
lain at the time did not regard his reply as an acceptance, since in 
his despatch of September 8 he gives the reasons for the refusal of 
the very proposition regarding suzerainty which in Parliament he 
afterwards said he had not refused. His answer to the proposals of 
August 19 was an acceptance except as to the condition relating to 
suzerainty, which he misunderstood. Upon this point he refers the 
Transvaal Government to the following paragraph in his despatch 
of July 13: 


‘“‘ Her Majesty’s Government ... . have no intention of continuing to 
discuss this question with the Government of the Republic, whose 
contention that the South African Republic is a sovereign international 
State is not in their opinion warranted either by law or history and 
is wholly inadmissible.” 


That the Transvaal Government were desirous of dropping this 
controversy and abiding by the Convention of 1884 is clear from the 
following passage in their despatch of September 16, in which they 
declared that it was 
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“in no way the object of this Government, either then or now, to make 
any needless recapitulations of its contentions about its political status as 
an independent State as defined by the Convention of London, 1884, but 
only to try to put an end to the tension by meeting her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment upon a proposal which it supposed would be acceptable to them.” 


1900. 





And in their prior despatch of September 2 they stated that they 
demanded no abandonment on the part of her Majesty’s Government 
of existing rights, but solely the assurance that in the future her 
Majesty’s Government would abide by the Convention of 1884. 

By his despatch of September 8 Mr. Chamberlain offered to accept 
the proposals of August 19, but without the conditions. 

That he did not really misunderstand the point is evident from 
his answer in the House of Commons on October 19, 1899, to Sir 
Edward Clarke, when he said that the Transvaal Government 


“did not ask us to admit that we were not the suzerain power, but only 
that we would tacitly allow the subject to drop, and that we had already 
declared our intention of doing.” 


And in his despatch of August 28 he said : 


“Tt is on this ground that her Majesty’s Government have been compelled 
to regard the last proposal . . . . as unacceptable in the form in which it 
has been presented.” 


And yet he declared in the House of Commons that he had 
obtained nine-tenths of the substance of his demands and the 
remaining tenth was not worth a war. 

Instead, however, of explaining that he intended his despatch of 
August 28 as a qualified acceptance, and renewing the negotiations 
on this basis, Mr. Chamberlain, by his despatch of September 22, 
broke off the negotiations, indicating that new proposals would be 
formulated. 

It is abundantly clear, therefore, that the failure of the negotia- 
tions was directly due to Mr. Chamberlain’s extraordinary diplomatic 
methods, and that the diplomatic relationship was directly en- 
dangered by his indiscreet (to use no stronger term) public utter- 
ances. Moreover, there was no finality in his diplomacy, When 
his object was apparently on the point of achievement, further 
demands were made, and this it was especially that caused the Boers 
to suspect the good faith of the English Government. 

The proposals of August 19 should have been accepted, together 
with the conditions, which, as Mr. Chamberlain admitted in the 
House on October 19, were such as he could have accepted. They 
might have proved as illusory as the Franchise Act of 1899, yet 
still they should have been accepted and the New Diplomacy would 
have had something to its credit. 

The only reasonable conclusion upon Mr. Chamberlain’s diplomacy 
is that he was playing “a game of bluff,’ which did not come off. 
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All Anglo- Africans with whom I conversed during this period agreed 
that with sufficient pressure Mr. Kruger would climb down. Mr. 
Hobson found the same opinion amongst the English in South 
Africa. It was upon this opinion that Mr. Chamberlain relied. 
These are the same people who declared that the Free Staters would 
remain neutral, and that after their first defeat the Transvaalers would 
submit, and who still maintain that after a sound thrashing, like 
schoolboys, they will shake hands with the British and be good 
friends ever after. The schoolboy theory would be a pretty one if 
true, but unfortunately nations no more than schoolboys love the 
enemies they have fought. The last prophesy, therefore, is likely to 
be as false as the earlier ones have proved to be. 

Apart, however, from all the foregoing statements, from the estimate 
I have formed of Mr. Kruger’s character and from subsequent events 
I have no belief in the sincerity of the Boer proposals of August 19. 
I believe the franchise scheme would have proved as illusory as the 
Franchise Act, 1899, in spite of Mr. Kruger’s recenf assertion that 
30,000 new burghers have been added to the roll by its operation. 
And I do not believe that Mr. Kruger ever intended to abandon the 
cherished dream of his life—viz., the recognition of the Republic as 
@ sovereign international State, a claim which, up to present, is 
maintained by Mr. Reitz in his last publication. . 

Mr. Hobson scouts all idea of a Dutch conspiracy to establish 
the Dutch as the paramount Power upon the ground that there is 
no evidence. I agree that there is no direct evidence which would 
be accepted as proof in a court of law. It has been stated by 
Dr. Theal that 


“The design to oust the English from South Africa and set up a great 
Dutch Republic no more entered the minds of men like Kruger, Steyn, 
Reitz, Joubert, and Esselen, than it has occurred to Premier Laurier to 
oust the United States from the American continent and make all North 
America a great Canadian Dominion.” 


Dr. Theal is entitled to our highest respect, but I have iton unim- 
peachable authority that Esselen made no secret of this very design, 
even down to the seizure of the South African ports. In fact, I am 
informed that the Boers openly discussed this design with their 
English friends. ‘ 

Mr. Esselen also stated that at that time (1890) they were quite 
prepared for war, but that they would prefer to wait another 
five years in order to consolidate their power. 

So long as eighteen years ago Mr. Reitz, according to Mr. Theo 
Schreiner, expressed the same views, with the exception that, in 
return for guarding their coasts, England should graciously be 
allowed to retain the naval station of Simon’s Town.! 

Mr. Fraser, the opponent of Mr. Steyn for the Presidency of the 


1 Daily News, May 14,1900. ~ 
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Free State, and who has consistently followed the policy of the late 
President Brand, bas recently declared that as far back as 1887 
he knew that Mr. Kruger’s ultimate object was to oust the British 
from South Africa, and to create a Datch Guattenetion under the 
Transvaal flag. 

This declaration has been confirmed by the discovery and abl 
cation of certain extracts from the minutes of a series of secret 
conferences between delegates of the Transvaal and the Free State 
in 1887. From these it appears that the objects. of the-Free State 
deputies were the settlement of a joint-railway policy, whereby a 
through line might be laid to connect the Cape system with that of 
the Transvaal, and the creation of a customs union throughout 
South Africa. 

The railway policy did not suit Mr. Kruger. He had his own 
idea of securing the trade of the goldfields by his Delagoa Bay line, 
and he urged the advantage to both States of the possession of the 
port at the end of this line, And so he tried to put off the Free 
State by promising that his line would effect all they wanted. He 
denounced the customs union as playing into the hands of the 
English, and would have none of it. He said: 


“Let us speak frankly. We are not going to be dependent on England. 
Take no railway union, remain without a railway. That is better than to 
take their money. The future will provide greater blessings if you work 
with us. Let them keep their money. Let them not bind you. The 
Lord reigns—none other.: The deliverance is near at hand.” 


Mr. F. Wolmarans is rather more explicit : 


“We must look at the matter from the political standpoint of our inde- 
pendence. We have had much experience of her Majesty's Government, 
and we will and must shake ourselves free and be independent. We are 
still insufficiently prepared. We wish to get to the sea, more especially 
with an eye to future complications. Let us first get to the sea and achieve 
our independence. Wait a few years. Why are we to-day worried at 
Delagoa? English influence! They wish to keep us in bonds and 
dependence, that is what we struggle against . . . . You know our secret 
policy. We cannot treat the colony as we would treat you. The colony 
would destroy us. It is not the Dutch there that we are fighting against. 
Time shall show what we mean to do with them, for the present we must 
keep them off.” 1 


The policy of complete independence and freedom from English 
paramountcy is obvious. What, then, was “the secret policy” ? 
It appears to be disclosed.in the continued efforts of Mr. Kruger to 
obtain that offensive alliance with the Free State which President 
Brand refused and which was ultimately obtained through President 
Steyn, = + - > 

Mr. Brand naturally sili whom they were to attack and who 
was likely to attack them. The English Government never inter- 


1 Times, May 24, 1900. 
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fered with the Free State, and he declared he was perfectly satisfied 
with the English rule in the neighbouring territories. 

In a second conferenca in 1887 Mr. Brand proposed a union of 
the two States, which did not suit Mr. Kruger’s scheme, since it 
would have resulted in Mr. Brand or some other Moderate obtaining 
the direction of affairs. Mr. Kruger dared not openly oppose this 
scheme, but hinted at all sorts of difficulties, finally declaring that 
his burghers had not given him power to deal with the matter, a 
misstatement which President Brand promptly exposed. In 1888 
President Brand died, and in 1889 a conditional alliance was con- 
cluded by his successor, Mr. Reitz, and, finally, the offensive and 
defensive alliance was engineered by President Steyn, who had been 
enthusiastically welcomed at Pretoria as the destined President of 
the two Republics. 

In 1882 the Afrikander Bond had been founded at Bloemfontein 
by Borckenhagen, Reitz, and Du Toit, with the avowed object of 
creating a united South Africa with the English rule eliminated. 
President Brand refused to countenance this movement in any shape 
or form, and it was his death, in 1888, and the succession of Mr. 
Reitz that removed one obstacle from Mr. Kruger’s path. These 
negotiations show that Mr. Kruger’s object was to appropriate the 
military forces of the Free State and to give as little as possible in 
return (a common feature, by the way, of all his dealings—‘ some- 
thing for nothing” policy, as Mr. Fitzpatrick terms it), to undermine 
the loyalty of the Cape Dutch, and, finally, to oust the British flag 
and set up a Dutch Confederation. What else than this could ‘“ the 
secret policy ” mean ? 

These minutes are not proof, but they help to swell the cumula- 
tive evidence. At any rate, it is absolutely clear that the policy 
attributed by Mr. Hobson to Dr. Leyds was really that of the 
President. It was the policy of an unqualified Dutch political and 
racial supremacy, with complete dominance of Dutch language and 
ideas, Ever since 1881 Mr, Kruger has striven to obtain the recog- 
nition of the Transvaal as a sovereign international State, he has 
opposed to the utmost the introduction of the English language and 
of everything English, and he has succeeded in maintaining the 
unqualified political supremacy of the Datch. And, finally, as we 
have seen, he secured the adhesion of the Free State in furtherance 
of this policy. ’ 

The Boer armaments prior to the Raid may possibly have been 
designed merely to keep in subjection the Uitlanders, and for this 
purpose they were by no means insignificant, as Jameson found to 
his cost. In 1896 Captain Younghusband reported that the 
Government were importing sufficient rifles to arm every single 
Datchman in South Africa.! 


South Africa of To-Day, p. 101. 
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Mr. Gluckstein, upon the authority of Captain Holcroft, formerly 
an officer in the Transvaal States Artillery, states that in 1894 
Mr. Kruger purchased 23,000 Gueder rifles and despatched them, with 
100 rounds of ammunition apiece, to disaffected Dutchmen in Cape 
Colony.! I cannot find any corroboration of this statement, but the fact 
remains that since the war disaffected Dutch Cape Colonists have sur- 
rendered Mausers in considerable numbers. These may have been 
acquired since the outbreak of hostilities, but, if Captain Young- 
husband’s report is correct, it is abundantly clear that there was an 
intention to arm all the Dutch in South Africa, and this could only 
have been for offensive purposes. Mr. Kruger disclaimed to Captain 
Younghusband all idea of offensive armaments, his sole desire was 
to render his country independent.? But the excessive military 
preparations subsequently made are scarcely compatible with this 
declaration. Mr. Hobson is satisfied with Lord Rosmead’s testimony, 
who, in reply to Mr. Chamberlain, expressed his conviction in 1896 
that the armaments were “ defensive, not offensive.” > At that date 
this may have been the case. At the commencement of the war 
they were beyond dispute out of all proportion for mere defensive 
purposes. 

To associate the Cape Datch as a whole with this design appears 
to me absurd. Their policy was expressed in the phrase, “ Africa 
for the Afrikander.” The dream of Mr. Rhodes, at one time their 
leader, was a United States of South Africa under the English flag, 
although he did not hesitate to threaten “to cut the painter” when 
the Imperial authorities crossed his path. It was this party, we 
must remember, which agreed to contribute out of the Cape Colony 
Exchequer half the costs of the anticipated war over the drifts in 
1895, and which loyally voted £30,000 a year for the maintenance 
of a British warship. It is inconceivable that these men, in the 
enjoyment of the freest representative institutions, and who have 
reprobated in the strongest terms the retrograde policy of the 
Transvaal, should have been willing to place their necks under the 
Krugerite yoke. 

The Afrikander Bond has been vigorously denounced as the 
organised centre of Dutch disaffection. It is clear, however, that 
it was composed of two sections. In its inception under the leaders 
I have mentioned its policy was undoubtedly entirely anti-British 
and disloyal. With Mr. Rhodes in power this policy was giving 
way to a wider one of nationalism based on mutual forbear- 
ance and toleration between the two races. This development 
received a severe check from the Jameson Raid, and the extrem- 
ists were once more in the ascendant. The victory of the Bond 
at the polls was, however, largely accidental. Their majority 


1 Queen or President, p. 81. 2 South Africa of To-Day, p. 103. 
3 The War in South Africa, p. 135. 
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of twenty corresponds proportionately almost exactly with the Tory 
majority of 150 after the 1895 election in England, and, like the 
Tory majority, did not represent a real majority in the country upon 
the figures of the contested and uncontested seats. The real 
majority in the House of Commons should have been about forty, 
and in Cape Colony the Bond majority of twenty would actually 
have been converted into a Progressive majority of similar propor- 
tions. These instances form good examples of the unsatisfactory 
nature of our present representative system, which allows a small 
majority or even a minority of voters to secure a preponderating and 
undue political supremacy. In the one case the Liquor Question, 
in the other sympathy with Boers after the Raid, for the moment 
helped to turn the scale. 

We may take it, therefore, as fairly certain that whilst the cry of 
‘* Africa for the Afrikander” meant in the mouths of the extreme 
section the domination of the Dutch, in those of the moderates 
little more was intended than a union of the two races, with perhaps 
@ sentimental sympathy for the Boer independence. 

Mr. Frederick Greenwood regards this alleged conspiracy as a 
myth. If it existed it could not fail to have been discovered by the 
Colonial Office, and the whole strength of that department should 
have been devoted to dissolving it, to managing it out of existence. 
Was there any such attempt? he asks. Nothing of the kind, he 
answers, 

“Plainly there was no idea of preventing, dividing, or dissolving the 
Dutch conspiracy against the British in South Africa. There is not a sign 
of the smallest effort to manage the conspiracy out of existence. To pro- 
voke it to action while yet there was no effective means of opposing 
it, seems to have been the idea, Our every step in the so-called negotia- 
tions of last summer took that direction—could not have been bettered for 
the purpose; and the event, the ultimatum, was certainly hailed with as 
much satisfaction as if it had been aimed at from the first.” 1 

If the Colonial Office had any evidence of this conspiracy Mr. 
Chamberlain should have taken the country into his confidence on 
such a vital point. So far from doing so his first explanation of the 
war was that “of equal rights for white men”; his second that of 
‘danger to our paramountcy,” an idea which runs all through Sir 
Alfred Milner’s despatches ; and, lastly, that of conspiracy. 

Of the latter there is still no proof, although there is a consider- 
able body of evidence, the cumulative effect of which is very 
formidable. The bulk of it may, as Mr. Greenwood contends, be 
equally compatible with the mere defensive maintenance of the 
Boer independence, Jt may be capable of contradiction or explana- 
tion. ‘The rebellion in Cape Colony and Natal may be merely the 
effect of the war ; blood may have proved thicker than water when 
put to the test, or the necessity may have been too strong. 

1 Westminster Gazette, March 29, 1900. 
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But the history of the secret conferences in 1887 and Mr. 
Kruger’s subsequent negotiations are too serious to be disregarded. 
These have come to light since Mr. Greenwood wrote, Whilst, 
however, we are bound to come to the ‘conclusion that the charge 
against Mr. Kruger of participation in the conspiracy to drive the 
English into the sea is not proven, although highly probable, his 
endeavour to establish the Transvaal as an independent power 
capable of resisting the Imperial authorities cannot be denied. Tho 
basis of this policy was racial, and it infected our own Dutch sub- 
jects with nationalist aspirations which could, if persisted in, only 
result in the downfall of our political supremacy. With the Trans- 
vaal as the paramount power our very existence in South Africa would 
have been endangered. With the loss of the Cape, which we could 
only hold on sufferance, our route to India, Australasia, and the Far 
East would have disappeared, and the break-up of our Empire would 
have been a mere question of time. The root question to my mind 
is, “* Would this policy have survived Mr. Kruger?” Personally I 
think not. From the evidence of persons well acquainted with the 
Boers there would appear to be no one man capable of uniting the 
Datch to anything like the same extent as the President. And, on 
the other hand, there is abundance of evidence to show that the 
coalescence of the two races was proceeding satisfactorily, and that 
a Progressive party was growing up in the Transvaal which was 
willing to admit the Uitlanders to a fair share in the government. 
This is pure conjecture, incapable of proof, but if it contains any 
probability war was neither inevitable nor justifiable. 

The fact that the Transvaalers were the aggressors does not affect 
the question of the responsibility for the war. It may have been 
good strategy, but it was bad policy. The moral effect was to place 
Mr. Kruger in a bad light, Technically the situation was such that 
either party was entitled to take the initiative. Whether Mr. 
Kruger, as his admirers contend, thought that Great Britain 
intended to enforce its terms at the point of the bayonet, or whether 
he thought the time had come to assert his independence, it is still 
too early to determine. It is clear, however, that he entered into 
the struggle relying upon two contingencies—viz., a Dutch rising in 
Natal and Cape Colony and foreign intervention. ‘The first has 
partially taken place ; of the second there are at present no signs. 

Mr. Kruger may well have thought that Great Britain meant war. 
Mr. Chamberlain had openly threatened force : he had broken off the 
negotiations, troops from India had arrived in Natal, and an army 
corps was under orders in England. 

If individuals are to be held responsible for the war Mr. Kruger 
and Mr. Chamberlain must share the responsibility between them. 
It may be that our supremacy in South Africa was in immediate 
danger, and, if so, then the war was both necessary and justifiable. 
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But Mr. Chamberlain has still to prove that this danger actually 
existed in a permanent form, and that diplomacy was incapable of 
dealing with the situation. 

Whatever the causes of the war, however, from the moment of 
Mr. Krager’s insolent ultimatum, the question became one of Dutch 
domination, together with the loss of South Africa to the Empire and 
other even more serious ulterior consequences, or of the incorporation 
of the Boer States within the Empire. It is the popular view that 
the British Government cannot escape from the dilemma of having 
conducted the negotiations in such a manner as to provoke war 
without having made adequate preparations, Members of the 
Cabinet have endeavoured to meet this charge by a plea of 
ignorance. Mr. Balfour at Manchester declared that they knew no 
more than “the man in the street”; and Lord Salisbury in the 
Lords plaintively cried, ‘‘ How were we to know?” and threw all 
the blame for everything that had gone wrong on the British 
Constitution. The Prime Minister was quickly answered by his 
own Minister of War, who, in defending the War Office, roundly 
asserted that the Intelligence Department knew practically to the 
last gun the state of the Boer armaments. We know also that 
Sir William Butler warned them that 20,000 men would be 
required for the defence of Tugela, and at least 100,000 for the 
invasion of the Transvaal. Sir Alfred Milner had made the issue 
sufficiently plain at the Bloemfontein Conference—the franchise or 
war. When the Conference failed Mr. Balfour expressed the pious 
hope that Mr. Kruger would change his mind, and whilst Mr. Cham- 
berlain was conducting his tortuous negotiations the Boers were 
getting their forces in order. In England big speeches were made 
and “hands” were “ put to the plough,” but nothing was done 
till Natal appealed for protection against the Boer army then in the 
field, and then in September ten thousand men were sent from 
India, and after that not another man was ordered until 
October 7. 

Another worthless and cowardly excuse was made by Mr. Balfour 
that if in August a vote of credit had been demanded “ we should 
not have been able to persuade the House that the necessity for the 
vote was pressing and urgent.” In December 1898 the Government 
had been informed by those whose special duty it was that the Boer 
States aimed at supremacy in South Africa, that they were heavily 
armed, and that a force of at least 70,000 men would be required. 

Yet the Cabinet took no further steps because, as Mr. Balfour has 
explained, they never believed there would be any war at all or that 
the Free State would join the Transvaal. A little keener intelligent 
anticipation might reasonably have been expected even from this 
“timid and ignorant Government,” which is thus described by Mr. 
Spenser Wilkinson : 
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“The present Cabinet has given its testimonials: a challenge sent to the 
Boers bya Government that did not know it was challenging any one, that 
did not know the adversary’s strength nor his determination to fight; and 
a war begun in military ignorance displayed by the Cabinet, and carried on 
by half measures until popular determination compelled three-quarter 
measures. Does any one suppose that this Cabinet, that did not know its 
own mind till the Boers declared war, knows or will know its mind about 
the conflict with Russia in Asia or about any other of the troubles foreseen 
and unforeseen which await us?” 4 


Mr. Chamberlain, on the other hand, declared that the Govern- 
ment were aware of the Boer strength, when he said: 


“ We ought not perhaps to have allowed these vast armaments of the 
Boers to be piled up under our very eyes with the knowledge that for 
purposes of defence they were altogether disproportionate, and that they 
could only be intended for purposes of offence against her Majesty's 
dominions. Yes, you may blame us for these things, and I can only meet 
these charges as I do meet them by saying that we were so anxious 
for peace that we would not give provocation which might have made 
peace impossible.” ? 


The answer to Mr. Chamberlain is that protest against these 
armaments should have been made years. ago, and, if disregarded, 
the colonies should have been placed in a proper state of defence. 
Such protest and preparations in the middle of delicate negotiations 
would certainly have been provocative, but not less so than some of 
Mr. Chamberlain’s own public utterances. To suggest that this 
country cannot be pacific without giving palpable evidence of 
unpreparedness to meet attack discloses an amazing conception of 
statesmanship and Imperial responsibilities. 

There is no escape for the Cabinet. If they did not know the 
truth, they ought to have known; and if they did know, the 
preparations should have been on the scale indicated by their 
military advisers. 


: 


“ From the beginning to the end of this business,” says Mr. Wilkinson, 
“‘the Government has lacked the manliness to do its plain duty.” 


No one expected that anything like the present force would have 
been necessary, and very possibly it would not if reasonable and timely 
preparations had been made. In the face of the information in 
their own possession the plea of ignorance breaks down, and in the 
face of the advice tendered by their military advisers, so, too, does 
the plea of preparedness. Both pleas are equally indefensible, both 
are equally discreditable. The plea of fear of the Opposition is, for 
the strongest Government of modern times, a sorry one. 

Mr. Wilkinson insists that the Government was ail the time 


1 Mr. Wilkinson’s prediction has been speedily verified. The guarantee of Russia 
obtained by Lord Rosebery, not to take Korean territory in the event of the 
evacuation of Port Hamilton, has been weakly surrendered by Lord Salisbury. 

2 Times, May 12, 1900. 
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basing its action, not upon the facts, but upon speculations as to 
what might come out of future ballot-boxes. In any case, this 
patriotic and imperialist Government is convicted of risking the 
very existence of the Empire ‘which Lord Salisbury claims to have 
been created by the Primrose League! 

Before discussing the question of the future suitloment it is 


necessary to briefly examine the natural resources of South Africa — 


and the respective figures of the Dutch and English population. 

The idea is very prevalent that South Africa, whose climate and 
soil is eminently suitable for Europeans, affurds a splendid opening 
for British agricultural labourers and small farmers, and a scheme 
is now in contemplation for the settlement of those of our troops 
who can be induced to remain. Under present conditions such a 
scheme is doomed to failure. The best authorities unite in con- 
demning it. The most valuable lands are already occupied. Of 
the inferior lands enormous tracts are required for cattle, horses, 
and sheep. In the Karoo, for instance, a sheep barely maintains 
existence on six acres. Rinderpest, horse-fever, and tsetse-fly are 
periodical plagues. ‘The numbers engaged in such enterprises are 
necessarily few and would be still further reduced by cheap black 
labour. As Mr. Bryce states : 


“ On a large grazing farm the proportion of white men to black servants is 
usually about three to twenty-five.” } 


Of arable land the supply is even more limited. In the eouth- 
east corner of the Free State there is a rich wheat-growing area, 


already occupied, and in the Transvaal Captain Younghusband says 


that 


“wheat cannot be grown in summer, because the rain falls in that season 


and causes rust, and in winter there i is all sun and no rain, so that to grow 
wheat irrigation must be resorted to.” ? 


Then, in addition to drought, there are hail-storms, locusts and 
other insect pests, which destroy the crops throughout whole 
districts. 

It is contended, however, that with irrigation and the introduc- 
tion of scientific methods of agriculture, all these difficulties may 
be overcome. It is perfectly true that with irrigation even the 


Karoo would smile like a garden, as witness the little oasis at 
Magersfontein station. © But irrigation means capital, and this is. 


just what is lacking in the case of the would- be settler from the ranks 
of the British army. 

Immigration, to be effective, must be carried out on a large scale, 
and this can only be done by the Government. Moreover, and this 


is vital to the question, the success of such a scheme would depend 


1 Impressions of South Africa, p. 487. e 
2 South Africa of To-Day, p. 17. : 
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apon a large, ready, and profitable market for agricultural prodace. 
Such a market in its turn depends upon the development of the 
mining and manufacturing industries. Until these conditions come 
into existence, Mr. Hobson’s conclusions appear to me irresistible : 
“The notion of an agricultural community of British settlers living 
a substantially self-suflicing life and taking their manufactured goods as 


imports from England while giving in exchange the fruits of the soil raised 
under the pressure of ordinary motives is entirely chimerical.” ! 


On the other hand, Mr. Basil Worsfold asserts that 


“all travellers alike—from Max O'Rell to Lord Randolph Churchill— 
have borne testimony to the fertility of the soil of the Transvaal.” 


As examples, he gives the districts round Johannesburg and 
Pretoria. The latter is especially well-watered, hence its fertility. 
But Mr. Worsfold should remember that the Transvaal covers an 
area nearly equal to that of France. Such districts as those 
mentioned are the exception, and they are just those districts 
visited by globe-trotters like Max O’Rell and Lord Randolph 
Churchill. There is no dispute about the fertility of the Transvaal 
soil anywhere once it is irrigated. 

What, then, is the outlook for the mining and manufacturing 
interests upon which the agricultural depend? So far as the 
Kimberley diamond mines are concerned, their complete control 
by the De Beers Company has since 1890 kept the number of 
white employees stationary, and so Jong as the company retains 
its monopoly no increase of trade or population can take place here. 

Outside the Rand the gold-producing fields are not numerous, 
and their development is not likely to lead to any very appre- 
ciable increase of white labour. It is upon the Rand gold mines 
that the great increase in population depends. The maximum life 
of these mines is placed at fifty years, but even this estimate would 
have to be largely reduced if the average output increased, and such 
an increase is only to be anticipated with the introduction of more 
capital, improved methods of gold-extraction, and reduced cost of 
production resulting from the removal of the present restrictions. 
At the present rate of increase, Mr. Bryce estimated that the 
Uitlanders of the Rand would number 500,000 in 1907.2 On the 
other hand, Mr. Hobson considers that the increase in white labour 
will in the Rand steadily diminish, owing to the fixed policy of the 
mine-owners in replacing white labour by black, and to the fact 
that the Jargest proportion of white labour is employed in the work 
of construction and development, much of which has already been 
carried out.2 Even assuming this contention to be correct, Mr. 
Hobson’s estimate of an increase of 


1 The War in South Africa, p. 255. 
2 Impressions of South Africa, p. 450, 
3 The War in South Africa, p. 269. 
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“5000 British and other white miners, togetber with a much less than pro- 
portionate addition to the British portion of the trading and artisan 
classes of Johannesburg and other mining centres,” 
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seems largely under the mark. 

Mr. Hobson maintains that the remaining great mineral resources, 
the coal and iron, silver, copper, tin, and other undeveloped trea- 
sures, must be regarded as merely hypothetical. Of the reality of 
coal there is no doubt. The Transvaal coalfields are said to extend 
over 56,000 square miles. Low and medium qualities have been 
worked in abundance, but opinions differ as to the existence of high- 
class steam-coal. Mr. Hobson cites the official report of a prominent 
steamship owner to the effect that this coal is not suitable for marine 
purposes, although he admits the claim of the mining companies 
that their best coal is ‘‘ little inferior to Cardiff coal.”2 On the other 
hand, Mr. Basil Worsfold cites the opinion of Mr. W. J. Campbell, 
late vice-President of the Rand Chamber of Mines, that those fields 
will supply tha Indian Ocean trade with all its steam coal.® 

Iron in close proximity to the coalfields is known to exist, and 
although not yet worked may one day, says Mr. Bryce, grow into 
an industry, but the essential natural conditions of success, according 
to Mr. Hobson, 


“are not yet shown to exist and the economic conditions for working 
it are known to be wanting.” 

“To enable South African manufacturers,” says Mr. Bryce, ‘to compete 
with the established manufacturing countries, such as those in North- 
western Europe or North-eastern America, three things are needed—a 
large market, cheap sources of mechanical power, cheap and eflicient 
labour.” 4 


Even if the white population in South Africa were doubled in the 
immediate future, an improbable contingency, such a market would 
be too small to stand successfully against the more powerful trading 
European concerns. So far as mechanical forces are concerned, it is 
true water-power is wanting, but it would not, upon the evidence, be 
too rash to assume that coal suitable for manufacturing purposes 
will be forthcoming. The most important condition, however, is 
cheap labour. In South Africa, says Mr. Bryce, skilled labour is 
dear because scarce, and unskilled labour is dear because bad. 
Unfortunately, as in most countries where black labour is employed, 
white men consider all rough manual labour beneath their dignity. 
With an increasing black population this feeling is not likely to be 
eradicated even by a large influx of white immigrants. 

Upon a consideration of these resources Mr. Hobson arrives at the 
conclusion that they do not warrant the belief in such an increase of 


1 Impressions of South Africa, p. 442, 

2 The War in South Africa, p. 270. 

% The Problem of South African Unity, p. 25. 
* Impressions of South Africa, p. 443. 
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British as to give them a practical political control of the country.) 
Mr. Hobson is, perhaps, unduly pessimistic. So speculative, however, 


is any large and permanent increase, that it is wiser to rely upon such \ 


vital statistics as exist in discussing the future political settlement. 

Even these are very incomplete, since they do not include the 
respective Dutch and British figures. The latter are the result of 
mere guess-work derived from the membership returns of the Dutch 
Church. Roughly in Cape Colony, according to the 1891 census, 
the Dutch outnumber the British by five to three, in the Orange 
Free State by eight to one. In Natal the British outnumber the 
Dutch by four to one, and in the Transvaal by two to one. In 
Rhodesia we have 13,346 Europeans, the large majority of which are 
British. According to the latest estimates, cited by Mr. Worsfold, 
there is a total white population of 900,000, in which the Datch and 
British elements are nearly equal. 

Upon the Transvaal figures Mr. Hobson differs widely. Taking 
the total of the white population, like Mr. Worsfold, from the Staats 
Almanack at 288,750, he estimates the Boers at 125,000, and the 
British, in race, language, or sympathy, at 120,000, as opposed to 
Mr. Worsfold’s estimate of 78,076 and 168,000 respectively. 

On the whole, however, it may, without rashness, be assumed 
that after the war the Dutch and British will be in fairly equal pro- 
portion, with perhaps a slight ascendency of the former. If this 
assumption be accepted, then a preponderance of British in the 
immediate future may fairly be anticipated. 

With a few solitary exceptions both parties are thoroughly agreed 
that both the Boer States must be annexed. But with annexation 
the difficulty only commences. As Sir Edward Grey recently put 
it, “ Any fool can annex.” What form, then, shall the settlement 
take? Mr. Bryce has suggested a protectorate. The term, how- 
ever, is somewhat vague. In different circumstances and in the 
mouths of different persons it has different meanings. European 
protectorates differ as widely amongst themselves as from those in 
Africa and the East. But they have one element in common: they 
all parted with their freedom of action in foreign affairs. 

As examples of this wide divergence may be cited Cracow and the 
Tonian Isles, The “ free, independent, and strictly neutral city of 
Cracow,” as it was styled, was completely sovereign though under 
protection of Austria, Prussia, and Russia ; whilst the Ionian Islands, 
although they formed “a single, free, and independent State,” 
under the protection of Great Britain, were so closely connected 
with the protecting power both by the Treaty of Paris 1815 and by 
the constitution framed in pursuance of its stipulations, as to 
materially abridge both its internal and external sovereignty.” 


1 W. E. Hall, Foreign Jurisdiction of the British Crown, p. 111. 
2 Wheaton, International Law, second edition, p. 61. 
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Although the powers and obligations attached to modern protec- 
torates are tending to agreement, there are still considerable differ- 
ences both between some of the British protectorates and those of 
other nations, and between British protectorates themselves. 

As in the case of European protectorates so with modern protected 
States, whether civilised or uncivilised the distinguishing mark is 
that they cannot maintain political intercourse with foreign powers 
except through or by permission of the protecting State. What- 
ever is independent of this relationship is descended from some 
other source. Foreign powers being precluded from obtaining 
redress for any wrongs suffered at the instance of the protected 
State expect a reasonable measure of security for its subjects and 
their property within the protected State from the protecting State, 
which must, consequently, exercise whatever degree of control may 
be found requisite for the purpose. If the protecting State goes 
further, and assumes any portion of the internal administration 
which is not directed to this end, it exceeds the true limits of the 
protective function and usurps the internal sovereignty of the 
community. 

In Zanzibar, Brunei, and the Somali coast, Great Britain claims 
no jurisdiction over foreigners in civil or criminal matters, whilst 
by the Africa, South Africa, and Pacific Orders in Council such 
jurisdiction in the protectorates created is assumed. 

The South Africa Order establishing the Rhodesian Protectorate 
declared that within this territory the High Commissioner for South 
Africa might 


“by proclamation provide for the administration of justice, the raising of 
revenue, and, generally, for the peace, order and good government of all 
persons within the limits of the territory, including the prohibition and 
punishment of acts tending to disturb the public peace.” 


By virtue of its charter, the South African Company is in posses- 
sion of complete powers of government and jurisdiction over all the 
inhabitants, whether native or European. It will thas be seen that 
in practice Great Britain exarcises the most varied powers, both in 
form and extent, from the most shadowy control over foreign affairs 
to the most complete progressive organisation of the administrative, 
judicial, religious, and military services within the territories of the 
protected State. 

Professor Hall declines to include the native States of India 
among protectorates. They are, he says, a class apart. Although 
by treaty many of them are theoretically independent States, uni- 
versally by usage their internal independence had been so invaded 
by the exercise of territorial jurisdiction by the paramount Power 
that they no longer hold such independence as to bring them within 
the meaning of ordinary protectorates. Since the Queen was pro- 
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claimed Empress of India they have lost even this theoretical 
sovereignty.! 

Assuming this view to be correct, the position of some of the 
most independent native States is at least worthy of examination 
for our present purpose. 

OE the 600 odd native States, with a population of over 65,000,000, 
about fifty may be classed as principal States. They are all governed 
by native chiefs or councils, with varying degrees of independent 
powers of internal government. The more important chiefs exer- 
cise within their own territories almost all the powers of independent 
sovereignty.2 They are all nominally tributary. In some, like 
Haidarabad, no tribute is paid, but districts are assigned, the annual 
revenue from which goes to the British Government. In others the 
whole or some fixed portion of the revenue is paid as tribute. 
Mysore fell to the English by the siege of Seringapatam and death 
of Tipu Sultan in 1799, and was restored to the ancient line of 
native princes. In 1831 the administration was assumed by the 
British Government on account of misgovernment by the Raj. On 
March 25, 1881, its nominal independence was restored and the 
administration handed over to the present Maharajah. 

Thus the history of Mysore presents a curious parallel to that of 
the Transvaal. The Maharajah holds his territories subject to the 
following principal conditions, all of which are absent in the Con- 
vention of Pretoria—viz.: (1) To pay tribute of Rs, 2,450,000 per 
annum. (2) Not to build or repair fortresses or strongholds, or 
import arms, ammunition, or military stores, without the sanction of the 
British Government. (3) To allow such British cantonments to be 
established as the Governor-General may direct. (4) To limit his 
forces to the strength fixed by the British Government. (5) To 
abstain from interfering in the affairs of any other State, and to 
have no communication or correspondence with any other State, 
except with the sanction or through the medium of the Governor- 
General. (6) Not to employ persons other than natives without 
previous sanction. (7) To have no separate coinage. (8) To grant 
land for railways and telegraphs. (9) To maintain the laws in 
force. (10) To make no material change in the system of adminis- 
tration without the consent of the British Government. (11) To 
conform to advice. 

If these conditions had been embodied in the Convention of 
Pretoria and enforced, there would have been no forts at Pretoria, 
no armaments, no intrigues with Germany and Portugal, no treaty 
with the Free State, no Hollander or German members of the 
Executive, no railway obstruction, and no franchise difficulty. 

In the Pretoria Convention care was taken to use the term 


1 The Foreign Jurisdiction of the British Crown, p. 205. 
2 J. C. Chakrabarti, Zhe Native States of India. 
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suzerainty without any provision for its enforcement ; in the Mysore 
Convention the term was carefully omitted, but the substance secured. 

One characteristic common to all native States, large or insignifi- 
cant alike, is that within their territories British Indian law does 
not run. Jor them neither the Legislative Council of the Governor- 
General nor of the Provinces can legislate, and over them neither 
the High Courts nor the Chief Courts of the Provinces have any 
jurisdiction. 

In the most important States the princes are treated by us as 
independent sovereigus and are entitled to a salute of twenty-one 
guns, and yet, in case of maladministration, they may be deposed, | 
and in all important questions they must follow the advice of the 
Resident or Political Agent. 

Of course there is all the difference in the world between the 
docile Hindu and the independent Boer, but it may be doubted 
whether some of the hill-tribes of India have any less love of inde- 
pendence. 

Such a constitution as that of Mysore might perhaps be granted 
with safety to the Free State if that State alone were to be con- 
sidered, but since the greater independence of this State only 
stimulated Mr. Kruger to obtain similar privileges, no discrimination 
must now be shown in the future settlement of the two Boer States. 
By its action the Free State has forfeited any claim to differential 
treatment. 

The chief reasons for adopting the Indian native type of govern- 
ment urged by its advocates are that, whilst under the complete 
military and political control of Great Britain, the Boer States 
would be able to fly their national flags as symbols of their internal 
independence. The answer to this is that these flags would be 
symbols of separate nationalities, and would only perpetuate that 
racial feeling the eradication of which is essential to the future 
prosperity of South Africa. 

Mr. Chamberlain has declared that the Republics must be incor- 
porated in her Majesty’s dominions and under the English flag, and 
that their separate independence and existence shall no longer be 
tolerated. But he was delightfully vague in his sketch of the real 
settlement. After alluding to the necessary military administration 
which he preferred to call 
“a Crown colony such as they accorded to great dependencies like India, 
or to smaller dependencies like the West Indian Islands,” 
he declared it to be the intention of the Government as soon as it 
could be effected with safety 
“to introduce these States into the great circle cf self-governing 


colonies. . . . The power over local administration might he hoped, at 
no distant future be restored to them,” ! 


1 Times, May 12, 1900. 
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Military administrations there must necessarily be, but the period 
should be as short as possible. Otherwise the country will be given 
over to militarism, and coercion, working in the old familiar circle, 
will find its justification in the very disaffection which it has created, 
The policy of drift followed by the Beaconsfield ministry after the 
annexation of 1877 must not be repeated. Whatever measure of 
self-government is decided upon should be promulgated at once, and 
granted as soon as law and order have been assured. 

To combine a military occupation with the constitution of a 
Crown colony would be a fatal mistake. Our system of Crown 
colonies has not been so successful as to offer much encouragement 
for further extension. Moreover, it would be regarded by the Boers 
as a final settlement and not as an instalment of self-government, 
and would be unpopular with the British colonist accustomed to 
representative government. Under the old system of colonial 
administration the whole responsibility for the government was 
centred absolutely and exclusively in the Governor. It is true he 
was assisted by an Executive Council, but this was composed of high 
officials in the colony nominated by the Crown, who were irresponsible 
to any one, whether their advice was accepted or rejected by the 
Governor. The sole responsibility rested with him. 

The result of this system were numerous cases of misgovernment 
and a general lack of harmony between the executive and legislative 
bodies. The need for reform was obvious and unquestionable. 

Daring the premiership of Lord Melbourne a remedy was devised. 
This consisted in the adaptation of British constitutional principles 
to colonial polity. Into each dependency, according to its political 
condition and circumstances, was introduced gradually the principle 
of self-government in all matters of local concern, coupled with the 
unreserved application in regard to the same of the constitutional 
maxim of ministerial responsibility to the colonial assembly. 

In building up this great system of colonial self-government, 
and in extending it to the most distant parts of the Empire, during 
the period 1835-1850, Lord John Russell, Lord Stanley, Mr. Glad- 
stone, and Harl Grey, all eminent statesmen representing both the 
great political parties, shared equally. Thus the claim of the Tory 
party to be the sole creators and discoverers of the colonies is shown 
to be as unfounded as it is mendacious. 

Upon the first introduction of this new method of administration 
it was the frequent practice for the Secretary of State not only to 
advise and instruct, but even to admonish, the Queen’s repre- 
sentative in the application of the novel principles of parliamentary 
government to cclonial use, and to assist in determining contro- 
versies between the Governor and his advisers, or between the local 
executive and legislative bodies. 

Even in the case of those colonies enjoying the fullest measure of 
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independence there is a reservation of the paramount power. The 
mother country still retains the right to interpose either by advice, 
remonstrance, or, if need be, by active measures of control— 
whenever the powers of self-government are attempted to be 
exercised by any colony in an unlawful, unconstitutional, or 
oppressive manner, and this supreme authority may be constitu 
tionally invoked and enforced in extreme cases when it is indis 
pensably necessary to maintain the integrity of the Empire. 
As Sir William Harcourt truly said : 


“The whole question of the relations of the Imperial authority to the 
representative colonies is one of great difficulty and delicacy. It requires 
consummate prudence and statesmanship to reconcile the metropolitan 
supremacy with the worthy spirit of colonial independence. As a matter 
of abstract right the mother country has never parted with the claim of 
ultimate, supreme authority for the Imperial Legislature. If it did so, it 
would dissolve the Imperial tie and convert the colonies into foreign and 
independent states.” 

Professor Dicey has also suggested the concurrent administration 
of military dictatorship and a system of Crown colony, a suggestion, 
I am inclined to think, borrowed by Mr. Chamberlain. He admits 
that this can only be a temporary measure, and proposes to make 
the grant of self-government conditional upon the entrance of the 
Boer States into a South African Confederation.2 This is only 
another form of compulsion. Institutions are not to be imposed 
ready-made ; they are the product of natural growth. They must 
come from within; they must not be enforced from without. 
Economic causes will be more powerful in South Africa than political 
in creating a general demand for confederation, but at the same 
time, although the movement must be spontaneous, the economic 
causes may be fostered and directed towards the required goal. 

The Tories talk very glibly to-day of the loyalty of the Canadians, 
but they apparently have forgotten that at the commencement of 
the Queen’s reign these same Canadians were in armed rebellion 
against the British Crown, the natural result of a system of Downing 
Street government, in which a small minority of Protestant British 
coerced a large majority of Catholic French. ‘To-day a French 
Catholic and a Liberal is Premier of a united nation imbued with 
the loftiest sentiments of attachment and loyalty towards the mother 
country. But this result has been obtained not by making the 
grant of responsitle representative government conditional upon 
confederation. On the contrary, with the introduction of self- 
government in 1841 these Canadian rebels became loyal subjects of 
the Crown, and although it was not till 1848 that the principle of 
ministerial responsibility was recognised, Canada had already entered 
upon a new era of political and national progress. 


1 Todd's Parliamentary Government in the British Colonies, ¢. 11. 
2 The Fortnightly Review, May 1900, 
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The finishing touch of confederation was not reached until 1867. 
Twenty-six years of strenuous work were required to weld into one 
harmonious whole the many conflicting interests. If self-government 
had been withheld until confederation had been accepted, it is abso- 
lately certain the Dominion of Canada would never have seen the 
light. 

In the same way and in about the same time has the Common- 
wealth of Australia evolved. 

The statesmen of those days trusted the Canadian rebels, and we 
have seen the result in the magnificent display of practical loyalty 
on the battlefields of South Africa. So, too, must we trust the 
Boers of the Transvaal and the I'ree State if we are to have a 
Dominion of South Africa. 

All ideas of subjagation of the Boers and their subordination to 
either a British majority or minority must be sternly repressed. 
Datch sentiment and susceptibilitios must be respected, and, in the 
case of the disloyal Dutch in the colonies, although those convicted 
of bearing arms against us or of assisting the enemy must be 
punished, the punishment must not be too severe. The only hope 
of salvation for South Africa lies in the fusion of the two races, 
The military dictatorship must continue until such time as it is con- 
sidered safe to institute the new form of government, not necessarily 
a government containiug the fullest measure of representative 
institutions, but one containing at least a fair measure of responsible 
self-government. 

To fill up the interval between these two systems with a Crown 
colony government administered from Downing Street would be to 
retard representative government indefinitely and to court the old 
familiar troubles of maladministration and disaffection. 

The period of military administration might be profitably employed 
in dealing with the more pressing economic grievances. The railways 
must be reorganised, and, if possible, brought under one administra- 
tion and connected by working agreements with those in Cape 
Colony and Natal. Hostile tariffs must be abolished and internal 
free trade established throughout South Africa. The monopolies in 
dynamite, liquor, jam, cement, and all the rest must disappear. 
Such customs duties only as are necessary for the requirements of 
the administration and to meet the expenses of the war should be 
retained. 

This period might also be employed in ascertaining the respective 
numerical strength of the Boers and Uitlanders in the Transvaal, 
the probable nature of the formation of political parties, and to what 
extent the existing Dutch laws and institutions can be retained and 
English laws and institutions superimposed or substituted. 

With a man like Lord Roberts in supreme authority, who has 
shown that he knows how to combine firmness with leniency, and 
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with experienced civil administrators under him, we should soon 
learn how far we might go. Until we have exact and reliable 
information upon these points, to formulate a new constitution is a 
work of mere speculative supererogation. 

It is asserted by some that the Buer is a fatalist who, when once 
he recognises his defeat, will accept the situation. Others maintain 
that he never forgets and never submits. He certainly has a long 
memory, but it may be questioned whether kis grievances have not 
been artificially kept alive and fanned by the constant appeals of 
Mr. Kruger and his Hollander satellites to racial feelings. It may 
well be that the average Boer, who after al! has a keen appreciation 
of his own domestic interests, when freed from the evil influence of 
Mr. Kruger will return to his normal life, but he will in any case 
require careful handling. Despotic military treatment of the type 
displayed by Colonel Lanyon in 1880 would speedily lead to trouble. 
It is to be hoped that even during the military occupation the 
officials will be civilians, and the military element kept as much as 
possible in the background. 

The separation of the Rand from the rest of the Transvaal has 
been proposed. To my mind nothing could be more impolitic. 
Racial division would thereby be accentuated and perpetuated. 
Moreover, we must bear Mr. Hobson’s warning in mind. ‘The Rand 
might become not only anti-Boer, but anti-British, Nine-tenths of 
the pecuniary interests of the Rand are held by cosmopolitan 
financiers, mostly of the Jewish persuasion, who, by their wealth and 
influence over their employees, might secure the whole political 
control, 

It is true that this danger will exist in any case, but although tke 
risk cannot be avoided, it may be modified by the growth of new 
political issues. If the Boers settle down as the advocates of the 
war have predicted, and racial feeling dies out, the new lines of 
political cleavage will probably be industrial and agricultural. It is, 
of course, possible that unless the Uitlanders largely predominate, 
the more permanent Dutch organisation may be more than a match 
for the unstable and fleeting Uitlander population. But whether 
the Dutch or British are in the ascendant, and the balance is not 
likely to be large either way in the immediate future, the success of 
any scheme depends upon the fusion of the two races. 

Before the war we were content to secure equal political rights 
for the Uitlanders, and to leave them to work out their own salva- 
tion. The declared object of the war has been to obtain equal 
rights for all white men and protection for the native. In framing, 
therefore, constitutions for the Boer States the same political rights 
must be given to both races without distinction, and care must be 
taken against any possible retaliation by the victorious Uitlanders 
upon the vanquished Boer. If we are to maintain our hold upon 
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South Africa we must trust them, whether Dutch or British, to 
manage their own affairs in their own way, taking adequate guarantees 
for the safety of our Imperial authority. 

France lost Canada by her insane policy of maternal government. 
Anything approaching local self-government was entirely unknown, 
and the merest attempt to create anything of the kind was ruthlessly 
crushed by the French Crown. “It is of great consequence,” wrote 
Meules, in 1685, to the Minister in Canada, who was endeavouring 
to foster a more independent spirit among the local authorities, 
“not to give any liberty to the people to express their opinions.” 

So, too, we lost our North American colonies by undue interfer- 
ence in their internal administration. 

It is not to be supposed that either Boer or Uitlander will be 
content with the minimum of local government foreshadowed by Mr. 
Chamberlain. I referred to the practice of the Secretary of State 
directing internal affuirs in the early history of colonial representative 
government with the object of showing that this practice might be 
revived upon the grant of representative institutions to the Boer 
States. Constitutionally the Secretary of State will always be able 
to veto through the Governor-General any legislation directed against 
one party or the other, or against our Imperial interests. The 
Governor-General should be, in fact, as well as in theory, the 
commander-in-chief of all the military forces in the two States, 
both Imperial and local, and the police, except those for purely 
municipal purposes, should also be under his control. In civil affairs 
the least possible control of the Governor-General should be exercised 
by the Colonial Office. Independent of all parties in the country he 
will be able to exercise an immense influence in directing the public 
policy by checking any attempt by the capitalists, if such is made, 
to monopolise the political control, by assisting the progressive spirit, 
and by taking precautionary measures against any reactionary con- 
servatism. 

For such a post the very best man available is essential. We 
want no society darling or titled ignoramus. He must be a man of 
affairs, a man of trained experience, of wide sympathies, of liberal 
ideas, of cool judgment, of decisive action, of wise discretion— 
in short, a man of character, who will not only inspire respect, but 
win the affections of all races and all classes. With the political, if 
not the social, fusion of the two races in the Boer States, the dream 
of a Dominion of South Africa may be realised. But the problem 
even then is only half solved. There remains, looming in the 
background and overshadowing the whole scene, the black and 
threatening cloud of the Native Question. Diametrically opposed 
as our ideas of the treatment of the blacks are to those of the 
Boers, they are scarcely less so to those of the colonials, Neither 
Boer nor colonial regards the native as “a friend aad a brother.” 
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Both agree in exploiting the black man. But the Boer believes in 
& permanent state of inferiority little removed from the status of 
slavery, whilst the colonial is willing to grant him political rights 
provided he shows himself deserving of them, as in Cape Colony, 
and provided he works for his living. The idea of the Uitlanders is 
to impose a hut-tex which will compel the native to work at least 
three months in the year. When we bear in mind that the black 
man’s ideal is to do no work at all, and to exploit his womenfolk, 
this idea of making it necessary for him to do a minimum amount 
of work is not so outrageous. We must also remember that we are 
dealing, not with innocent children of nature, but with people little 
removed from bloodthirsty savagery. Organised discipline of some 
sort they must have, The maudlin sentiment of Exeter Hall will not 
solye the problem. As we might expect, the Christianised natives 
are, as a rule, the most disreputable. 

Since the present large majority of the native races is likely to 
be still further increased, a uniform system of education and civili- 
sation is the more urgent. In creating such a system due regard 
must be paid to colonial opinion. Already, under the Glen-Grey 
Act, 1894, every male native is liable to a tax of 10s. a year, unless 
he can show a certificate of three months’ employment within the 
preceding twelve months. 

If he has been in service for a total period, consecutive or 
otherwise, of not less than three years, he is exempt from any 
further payment. This really corresponds to the old statute labour 
in this country, which still survives in some States of the American 
Union and in Canada. In return for the protection and benefits of 
civilised government a labour tax seems to me perfectly reasonable 
and legitimate. But the Imperial Government will have to steer a 
middle course between the views of those who believe that the black 
races are to bo kept down and exploited for the benefit of the whites 
and those who desire to give them equal political and social privi- 
leges. At the best the blacks are an inferior race, and to give an 
inferior race which largely outnumbers the superior equal political 
rights would be madness. But, since South Africa would never 
consent to anything of the kinj, the point is scarcely worth 
discussion. 

In presenting the main features of the South African problem 
I make no pretence of a successful solution. I have chiefly 
endeavoured to set forth the facts relating to the principal diffi- 
culties of this intricate and many-sided question. In the future 
settlement the Liberal party, if it will only concentrate upon points 
of agreement, may play a great part. 

As Mr. Asquith truly said, we must not forget 


“that we had made ourselves the trustees of a policy of equal rights for the 
white and full justice for the coloured races of South Africa. Briton, 
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Boer, and Kaffir had to live together side by side, each contributing to the 
development of the community to which all alike were destined to belong.” 


If the Liberal leaders cannot unite upon the general lines of such 
a policy, the sooner they abdicate the positions they profess to fill 
the better. If the leaders fail, as hitherto they conspicuously have 
failed, to give the Liberal party a lead on these great questions, the 
rank-and-file must do the best they can by individual effort to 
uphold and enforce those great Liberal principles which have helped 
to build up our mighty Empire upon a sure foundation of liberty, 
justice, and equality. 

Huca H. L. BELtor, 


1 Since the above was in the printers’ hands Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman has 
given expression to almost precisely similar views upon the future settlement as are 
advocated here. Z'imes, June 8, 1900. 














WOMAN AND WAR. 


War has, from the earliest times, been woman’s deadliest enemy. It 
- has brought destruction to her home, it has hindered her education, 
and kept her in a position of social and political inequality with 
man. It is easy to prove this influence of war by reference to 
primitive societies, where fighting is the rule, and where we find 
women practically slaves; whilst, by contrast, peaceful communities 
invariably show us woman in a much higher position. In a few 
exceptional cases, where fighting was common to both sexes, we find 
the position of-woman raised to that of equality with the other sex. 
The decrease of the male population through war caused polygamy, 
which is always detrimental to woman’s progress; but with the 
decline of war we trace the rise of the monogamic ideal, which is 
the firmest basis on which to found the social equality of the sexes. 
Woman’s neglected education can be largely explained by reference 
to the warlike ideal; boys and girls were regarded from a different 
standpoint, the girls being destined for what was, in early times, most 
undisguised domestic slavery, from which no honour could accrue; 
whilst the boys were to fulfil the destiny of the warrior, around 
which, even in the earliest days, there shone the halo of glory. 

Women became emancipated from their primitive slavery in pro- 
portion as war declined, and men began to share the outdoor work, 
so that women could attend more exclusively to lighter indoor 
occupations. In the present day we find traces of the old influence 
in countries where there is compulsory military service; for women 
are still employed on the farms, and in doing outdoor work, which | 
in England is strictly confined to men. There can be no doubt 
that the greater similarity of occupation between men and women 
in modern times, has helped to raise woman’s work to a greater 
dignity ; for there is a tendency to despise all industrial pursuits in 
countries where war reigns supreme. 


“Man for the sword and for the needle she,” 


said the old King in Tennyson’s Princess ; and, considering the 
somewhat humorous disparity between the power of these two 
weapons, we are not surprised that he should promptly add: 


‘Man to command and woman to obey.” 
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Such a sentiment is but the natural outcome of the military spirit, 
which raises an ideal of physical strength ; and by its love of power 
tends to hinder consideration for the weak, and the development of 
individual liberty. Militarism has been the chief factor in opposing 
domestic freedom, and the cause of the neglect of women’s claims to 
personal liberty and right of property. We remember Napoleon’s 
contempt for women, and his dictum, “ Un mari doit avoir un empire 
absolu sur les actions de sa femme,” and we know that the position 
of women declined under the Empire. In America, where peace 
has long reigned, we find that women have attained a higher status 
than in any other country. 

It would seem to follow naturally that woman is the greatest 
advocate of peace ; and yet we find that it is she who most frequently 
helps to promote military influence, and to glorify war. Women 
warriors are not unknown to history, and Brunhild, the fictional 
heroine of the Middle Ages, was sometimes realised in the actual 
life of medizeval times. Chivalry cast a glamour over the relations 
of woman and war, so that she saw in it much that glorified herself. 
But the spectacle of men fighting for her sake could but rouse in 
woman a feeling of vanity, and produce an indifference to suffering ; 
whilst it could not blind her to the fact that in the eyes of the law 
she was a “live chattel,” and often treated with much of the 
brutality inseparable from military ideas. Jew women are cowards 
in the face of physical danger; nature has been crucl to women, and 
it may happen that generations of physical suffering, added to social 
oppression, may have bred in her not only great powers of endurance, 
but even some callousness to physical pain. We cannot close our 
eyes to the fact that women were the willing, nay, even eager 
spectators of gladiatorial combats ; and even in these days of ultra- 
refinement we hear of their witnessing the brutality of modern 
buil-fights. We feel sure that there is a germ of truth in the story 
of those truant Boers who, returning home to their farms, were 
speedily sent back to the war by their indignant wives. 

Two celebrated Englishwomen of to-day have glorified the achieve- 
ments of war, by making it the subject-matter of popular novels and 
well-known paintings. John Strange Wiuter (Mrs. A. Stannard) 
and Lady Butler are living examples of the powerful attraction war- 
fare has, even for the latter-day woman of genius. 

The domestic and political freedom of women is so vitally 
connected with the problem of war that it seems incredible, 
from the standpoint of the sociologist, that women can logically 
maintain apy views in favour of militarism. No doubt woman’s 
sympathy with war originated largely in her respect for authority 
and power. Generations of subordination and narrow education 
have limited the average woman’s brain to an outlook favourable 
oaly to the somewhat despotic control which characterises all 
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societies not free from militarism. Physical force has dominated 
woman’s life in the past, and is the primary cause of her subjection 
to man; and we cannot wonder if respect for mere power often 
blinds her to the fact that the assertion of brute force can never 
right wrongs, and is but an immediate and emotional remedy. 

It is with satisfaction that we notice that the less limited educa- 
tion of women, and the wider application of their thinking powers, 
is producing in many a more humane and more philosophical view 
of war. As the education and training of men and women become 
more alike, we see that there is an increasing tendency on the part 
of women to admire men who sympathise with their own pursuits, 
and with whom they can live as true companions. The hero as 
warrior will fade away from the feminine mind, as woman reclises 
a higher ideal for herself and for humanity, and attains to the 
broader and more humane views which are at heart congenial to her 
better nature. 

Nora Twycross. 

































LABOUR v. LANDLORDISM. 


PART I. 


Tus case, which attracted universal attention, arose out of the great 
struggle between Labour and Landlordism. John Hodge, a 
labourer, sued the Right Hon. Lord Broadacres for restitution of his 
equal share of the value of landed property, apart from improvements, 
in the possession of the latter. The fact that it was a test case on 
which was to depend the general claim of the people of the United 
Kingdom to the land of the Kingdom, gave it a degree of importance 
never before reached in any judicial proceedings recorded in history. 
The trial was heard before Mr. Justice Bull in the Court of Common 
Sense at the last Assizes, Mr. Single Tax, Q.C., being counsel for the 
plaintiff, and Mr. Laissez-Faire, Q.C., for the defendant. The 
following is a verdatim report of the proceedings. 

Mr. SINGLE Tax, Q.C., in opening the case for the plaintiff, said 
it was well at the outset that they should all grasp the importance 
of the unique trial in which they were engaged. His client, Jobn 
Hodge, was a simple, humble man, of no particular mark indi- 
vidually, but he was symbolical of a class which makes states and 
empires, and upon the decision given in his case would depend the 
whole claim of the people of the country against landlordism. To get 
to the core of the case they would have to spurn the ordinary limita- 
tions of judicial procedure ; that was a Court of Common Sense, and 
they were, therefore, not bound by those artificial rules and customs 
which delighted tke hair-splitters of the old-fashioned tribunals and 
provoked the oft-quoted expression that ‘the law is a Hass.” The 
laws of logic and common-sense were the only laws they had to 
recognise, and it behoved them all to rise superior to the conven- 
tional trammels with which the case was surrounded, and follow 
wherever the bright star of justice led them. There were many 
millions of people in this country in the position of John Hodge, 
and there were hundreds and thousands in the position of Lord 
Broadacres, but it had been mutually agreed between the respective 
parties to make this a test case, by the result of which they would 
be prepared to stand or fall. That, then, was the importance of the 
issue, and he hoped the Court would bear it in mind. His client, 
Mr. Hodge, was a member of that great corporation the human race, 
VoL, 154.—No. 1. Cc 
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to which (if he might say so without offence) even the Right Hon. 
Lord Broadacres himself belonged. By an instrument as old as the 
human race itself, it appeared that the Being who created the world, 
and thereby became its proprietor, conveyed this globe to the 
inhabitants thereof in perpetuity for their use and benefit. No 
member of the human race was to be prevented from using the 
earth. Labour was the only rent that the Creator demanded, and 
every person willing to labour had ipso facto a right to the use of 
the earth equal to that of his neighbour. There was no mention of 
denial or inequality of rights in the original instrument, He 
(counsel) was speaking of the world at large, but what applied to the 
world applied to England, and what applied to the whole of England 
applied to the district in which the estate of Broadacres was situated. 
Now, coming down to plain facts, it would be proved in evidence 
that the rights of his client and others of his class, under the 
original instrument, had been largely abrogated. ‘They wanted to 
use the land, but many of them were not permitted to use it, and 
others were only permitted to use it on condition of paying an 
enormous rent. And to whom were they to pay this rent? Why, 
to the Right Hon. Lord Broadacres and men such as he—men 
who had no better title to extort such rent than had his client, 
Mr. Hodge, himself. The result of this extortion, which he ventured 
to call audacious and iniquitous, was that the evident purpose of the 
Creator was foiled, and that the earth failed to fulfil its mission as a 
means of supplying the wants of mankind. On every side they had 
evidence of the degradation to which this unwarrantable system of 
extortion gave rise. In the workhouses they had half a million of 
paupers, working-men like his client who had all their lifetime 
submitted to the cruel exactions of men like Lord Broadacres, and 
found themselves, at sixty, helpless and disconsolate, a burden upon 
the charity of society, In the large industrial towns they had a 
huge population busily engaged in producing wealth, only a miserable 
fraction of which went to themselves, the remainder being absorbed 
in various complicated channels until it finally settled in the 
capacious pockets of Lord Broadacres and Co. He would not depict 
for them the conditions of slum life, as he was sure it was unneces- 
sary. But he asked them to contrast those conditions, as they knew 
them, with the just and beneficent conditions implied in the equal 
rights of all men to the use of the earth. The earth was Hodge's 
property just as much as it was Broadacres’, but Broadacres and his 
friends had, after a lapse of time, by surreptitious and violent means, 
laid hold of the land themselves, and substituted their law and their 
conditions for the laws and conditions laid down by the Creator. If 
he (counsel) could prove, as he believed he could, without the 
shadow of a doubt, that his client had an equal right with the 
defendant to the use of the earth, and that the defendant had, by 
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foul play, deprived him of that right, whereby his client had 
sustained incalculable damage, then the least his client was entitled 
to waz a resumption of his original right as from the date of the 
decision of the Court, He might have asked for damages—although 
no damages could cover the enormous evil that had been inflicted— 
but his client was not actuated by revenge. He was quite willing 
to ‘let the dead past bury its dead,” and to enter upon his righteous 
inheritance in a peaceful—aye, and a forgiving spirit. (Applause 
in Court.) He would not detain the Court with any further observa- 
tions on the merits of the case, but would proceed to call unim- 
peachable witnesses to substantiate his contention, reserving for his 
closing speech any points he might now have omitted. Some of 
the witnesses he proposed to call were from the other world—men 
long since removed from the sphere of human affairs, but still 
accessible to such a tribunai as they had before them, and well 
qualified to throw light upon the history of the relations between 
landlordism and labour. He would, however, first have to call the 
plaintiff, Mr. Hodge. 

JouNn HopGe, an elderly looking man, rather shabbily attired, and 
decrepit, entered the witness-box, and was examined by Mr. SINGLE 
Tax, Q.C., as follows : 

What is your occupation, Mr. Hodge ? 

My occupation used to be that of agricultural labourer, but I have 
no occupation now. 

How old are you ? 

Sixty next birthday. 

When did you leave off work ? 

Last year; my master told me he had no further work for me, 
and I have not been able to get anything to do since. 

How long did you work as an agricultural labourer ? 

Well, I’ve been at it since I was a boy of fifteen, nearly forty-five 
years in all. 

Very good; now during that time, Mr. Hodge, what did your 
weekly wages average ? 

Well, if you put it down at ten shillings a week, wet and dry, 
winter and summer, you would not be far wrong. 

Ten shillings a week, very good; now, out of that you had to 
bring up a family, had you not ? 

I brought up a family of six, and paid rent, rates, and taxes all 
that time. 

So that you cannot have much left now, after forty-five years’ 
active work, 

I have nothing but what I stand in, and half the time I have to 
go on the Parish and the other half my family help me, though 
some of them have enough and more than enough to do for 
themselves, 
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So I should expect, Mr. Hodge. Are any of your family engaged 
in agriculture ? 

No. 

Will you tell us what they are doing ? 


(Mr. Latssez-FarrE entered an objection to this evidence being 
received, alleging that it was hardly relevant; but the Judge 
overruled the objection, stating that the question before them was 
a very comprehensive one, and Mr. Single Tax was entitled to put 
the question.) . 


Toe Wityess: I had four sons and two daughters; the two girls 
went into service in London; one of them is married and living in 
the East-end, the other I have not heard of for four years, which 
makes me think some evil has come to her. Of the four sons, Tom 
is a sailor and spends what he earns as soon as he gets it; Jim and 
Harry are employed in the Gas Works; they are married, and make 
@ pound a week each; and Ralph is working at the docks in Liver- 
pool, but he don’t make much at it. 

There are none of them making much, I understand you to say ? 

None of them making much; just enough to keep the pot 
boiling, you may say—never mind whether there’s a fowl in the pot 
or not. 

I see. Now I ccme to a very important part of my examination. 
When did you first get to know that the defendant, Lord Broadacres, 
was at the bottom of all the misery and poverty that has befallen 
you and your family ? 

Well, I had suspected it for a long time, off and on. I always 
thought as the landlord had something to do with it, but I was not 
sure. Then I thought for awhile it was the capitalists that were 
oppressin’ us; then, again, I thought it was foreign competition and 
mono-metallism and all sorts of strange things, till I chanced one 
day to come across a second-hand copy of a book with a yellow paper 
cover called Progress and Poverty, written by an American chap 
called Henry George. I read this book thoroughly, and what I 
didn’t understand I had explained to me by a clever man of my 
acquaintance. ‘‘ Well,” said I when I read that book, “there’s no 
doubt now who the real culprit is; Henry George has caught him 
red-handed ; it is my Lord Broadacres and nobody else.” 

You saw then clearly, for the first time, how you had been robbed 
of your inheritance ? 

I did. 

What did you do as soon as you became convinced that you were 
robbed ? 

I consulted some friends who were robbed too, and we decided to 
take this action. 
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Cross-EXAMINATION BY Mr. Laissez-Faire, Q.C. 


How long did you continue in blissful ignorance of the fact that 
you were robbed by the defendant ? 

Oh, I should say, goin’ on for forty years. Of course I knew 
somebody was robbing me, but I could not tell who it was. 

Have you any authority, apart from the writings of that wild 
enthusiast, Henry George, for the doctrine that you have an equal 
right to the land with my client ? 

Well, I reckon I’ve gumption enough to see that he did not make 
the land any more than I did. And it is self-evident that without 
land ’tis impossible to maintain life, If every human being born in 
England has a right to live in England, these rights must be equal. 
If my equal right to life be admitted, my right to an equal share of 
the land of England cannot be denied. My claim is this: the right 
to use the land of England, and to own all the benefits that flow 
from its use, belong rightfully to the whole people of Eagland; to 
each one as much as to every other; to no one more than to any 
other—not to one class to the exclusion of other classes; not to 
landlords, not to tenants, not to cultivators, but to the whole people. 

Stop abit. Are you not aware that Lord Broadacres bought some 
of his land and that he inherited the remainder ? 

That may be; but he must have bought it from those who had 
no right to sell, and inherited it from those who had no right to 
bequeath it. 

What! do you mean to say that land is a thing that cannot be 
sold or bequeathed ? 

Not in justice to the human race. Land ought to be held by the 
State in trust for every member of that State. To sell it or bequeath 
it implies private property in land—a thing inconsistent with the 
inalienable rights of all mankind. 

Could not the State sell it or bequeath it ? 

Not in justice. It would be going out of its province as a 
trustee. It would be an act of the grossest treachery to its citizens, 
present and future. 

Now, you are a man of sense, Mr. Hodge. ‘Tell me how it is 
that you and your friends have never asserted the rights you now 
claim until this moment, seeing that the so-called robbery has been 
going on for hundreds of years ? 

Well, we were so long kept in the dark. We don’t profess to 
have such subtle brains as you lawyers. We were too hard-worked 
to think over our rights; woe were glad to go to sleep. Besides, 
the Church told us to rest and be thankful with our lot, and we 
obeyed her. 

I gather that your object is to confiscate and split up between 
yourself and your friends the estates of Lord Broadacres ? 
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Onr object is to let each man hold what land he wants, provided 
he pays into the Exchequer of the community the equivalent of its 
annual value. 

Oh! Isee. You don’t mind paying rent to the State, but you 
do to the landlord. Isn’t that it? 

Well, it is, and it isn’t. I will try and make it clear. We 
propose fo abolish all taxes save one single tax levied on the value of land 
irrespective of the value of improvements in or on it. What we 
propose is not a tax on real estate, for real estate includes improve- 
ments. Nor is it a tax on land, for we would not tax all land, but 
only LAND HAVING A VALUE irrespective of its improvements, and 
would tax that in proportion to that value. Our plan involves the 
imposition of no new tax, since we already tax land-values in taxing 
real estate. Zo carry it out we have only to abolish all taxes save 
that on real estate, and to abolish all that which now falls on buildings 
or improvements, leaving only that part of it which now falls on the 
value of the bare land. This we would inerease so as to take as nearly 
as may be the whole of the economic rent, or what is sometimes 
styled the “‘ unearned increment of land values.” That is as short 
as I can put it. 


(This concluded the cross-examination of this witness, who accord- 
ingly left the box). 


Mr. Sincte Tax: I shall now call as witness a great historical 
personage, whose name will no doubt excite the reverence and 
respect of everybody here—I mean Adam, the father of the whole 
human family. 


(Here a breathless silence seized the whole Court, and a grey 
bearded, pale, venerable looking man stepped, or rather glided, into 
the witness-box. As he did so every one in court bowed, including 
the learned Judge, and the witness acknowledged the salutation by 
bowing gravely in return.) 


EXAMINED BY MR. SINGLE Tax, Q.C. 


Mr. Adam, I would not have cited you as a witness in this case 
if I did not think that it was one which vitally concerned the welfare 
of all your family, and that it was of the utmost importance that 
the Court should learn from you the precise terms upon which the 
Creator gave the land to you and your descendants. 

Witness : I am pleased to be of service to this tribunal so far as 
my age and experience enable me to be. 

I want you to carry your mind hack to an incident in your life 
which, although it occurred long ago, will no doubt be fresh in your 
recollection—I mean the incident which resulted in your eviction 
from the Garden of Eden. 
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You mean my fall, as the gossips used to say ? 

Yes. I don’t want to allude to the affair with any desire to 
humiliate you—-we all make mistakes even in this enlightened 
age—but when God sent you away from Paradise, did He make any 
provision for your future livelihood ? 

He did. 

What was that provision ? 

He gave me the world at large as my inheritance for myself and 
my posterity. 

Very good. On what condition did He arrange that the earth 
should bear fruit for you and your posterity ? 

On the condition that we should labour; we were to earn our 
bread by the sweat of our brow. 

You are quite clear on that point ? 

I am quite clear. I have had cause to be. 

Was there no other condition—had you to do anything else 
besides labour in order that you should get the fruits of the 
earth ? 

There was no other condition. 

Had you to pay any rent? 

I don’t understand what you mean. 

Did you ever see in your experience a being called a landlord ? 

I saw lots of land animals, but I don’t remember anything called 
by the name of landlord. (Laughter in Court.) 

I will try and explain to you what a landlord is. It is an animal 
who comes to you and says: “ Now, it is all very well for the Lord 
above to say you’ve only got to labour in order that the earth shall 
provide you with food, but I am the Lord below; and I tell you 
that something more is necessary ; you must guarantee to pay me a 
fixed portion of the crop, or I shall not let you use the earth at all.” 
You never saw an animal like that, did you ? 

No, I did not; but the tale reminds me of the yarn that the 
serpent whispered to my wife, which led to all the subsequent bother. 
If the same serpent was anywhere about, I would not put it past 
him. (Laughter.) 

Would you like to see a landlord ? 

I would—very much. 


(Lord Broadacres was here instructed to stand up.) 


You now see that a landlord is not a serpent, but one of your own 
children. 

I have stranger children than I thought I had. (Laughter). 

During all your experience in this world, which I understand was 
a pretty large one, you never saw a landlord, and you never paid rent 
for land ? 

Never, nor known anybody who did. 
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Cross-EXAMINED BY Mr. LaIssez-F AIRE. 


Now, Mr. Adam, is not your memory somewhat defective on these 
ancient transactions ? 

It is quite clear on the points I have mentioned. 

When the Creator conveyed the earth to you and your de- 
scendants for a consideration, was the agreement a written one or 
only oral ? 

It was oral. 

Was anybody present besides the Creator and yourself ? 

Nobody except my wife. 

_ You see the world is greatly altered since you lived in it ? 

So it seems. 

A great many institutions which were unknown and perhaps 
unnecessary in your day have since become necessary. 

Which institution do you mean ? 

Well, lawyers and landlords, for instance. 

I only know that in our day we got on very well without either 
of them. (Laughter.) 

There were only yourself and your family on the earth in your 
day ? 

That was all. 

Would you be surprised to hear that the present population of the 
earth is over twelve hundred millions ? 

Do you mean by the aid of the landlords and lawyers, or in spite 
of them ? 

Iam not going into that at present; I only want you to realise 
the fact. 

I am not at all surprised at the figures. 

Thank you, Mr. Adam; I have no more questions to ask you. 


(The witness then withdrew.) 


Mr. Since Tax then said he would call as a witness another 
great historical personage—namely, William I., King of England, 
popularly known as William the Conqueror. 


(Here a tall, stalwart, bronze-complexioned, mail-clad figure 
stepped into the witness-box, and everybody in court leant forward 
to obtain a good view of the witness.) 


EXAMINED BY MR. SINGLE Tax. 


Mr. William, I understand that you were King of England once ? 

I was. 

I don’t want to go into the question of your parentage or to 
revive any unpleasant questions as to how you got hold of the crown, 
but I assume that the right of conquest was the only effective right 
by which you ruled this kingdom ? 
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It was not the only right, but it war, as you say, the only effective 
right. 

You made yourself supreme all over England ? 

I did after a lot of trouble. 

When you had conquered the people of England, did you divide 
the land amongst your chiefs and followers ? 

I did. 

Without regard to the rights of the original English inhabitants ? 

Yes; they were my enemies, and I did not regard them any more 
than they would me. 

Very well. Did you give your followers absolute possession of 
the land, or did you give it to them only on certain conditions ? 

I gave it them on certain feudal conditions. 

What were those conditions ? 

Tbe main condition was that each feudatory, in proportion to the 
value of the land conferred upon him, should keep in readiness, in case 
I was attacked by an enemy, a certain number of fighting men, and 
maintain them for so many days while engaged in fighting, without 
any expense to me. 

That was a very sensible arrangement for you, was it not ? 

It worked very well in my time. 

If any of your followers refused to carry out the terms of that 
arrangement, what would you have done? 

I should have taken the land off him. 

Aud his head into the bargain ? 

Very likely. (Laughter.) 

Now would it surprise you to know that the descendants and 
successors of those followers of yours have got rid of that obligation, 
and are now absolute proprietors of the land ? 

It would. 

And that the people—that is, what you would call the lower 
classes—furnish the fighting men and pay for their keep, besides 
paying the landlords? 

It would very much surprise me. ‘The people of England were 
not in such a generous mood in my day. 

If the people of England in your day had furnished and main- 
tained your army for you, you would not have created the order of 
landlords ? 

No, I should then have left the people in possession of the land. 
I don’t see the necessity of keeping a class of landlords when the 
people themselves agree to supply the army. 

Now look at this book (handing witness a copy of Debrett’s Peer- 
age) and tell me if you recognise those names ? 


(The witness here paused for several minutes while turning over 
the pages of the book, the Court meanwhile indulging in audible 
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whispering as to the personal appearance and character of the 
distinguished witness.) 


I recognise very few names here. Most of them appear to have 
come over with me, but if they did it is strange I never saw them 
and I got no help from them. I should have required an ark like 
Noah’s to accommodate them all. 

At all events, in your day landlords had certain duties to perform ? 

Yes, I kept them for use when I had the Kingdom. If my 
successors have since kept them for ornament, that is their look-out. 


Cross-EXAMINED BY Mr. Lalissez-Fatre. 


You thought the Conquest of England by yourself a good step in 
the interests of England ? 

I did. 

For the purpose of suppressing lawlessness and disintegration, and 
of consolidating the Kingdom into one central authority ? 

Yes. 

And to enable you to keep the reins of power in your own hands 
it was necessary to parcel the land out amongst your fullowers on 
condition of military service ? 

It was. 

Landlordism, then, you agree, was a useful and necessary 
institution ? 

Yes, at the time, and under the condition I attached to it. 

Have you, as a result of your experience in the other world, seen 
fit to alter your opinion as to the justice of landlordism ? 

My lord, am I bound to answer that question ? 

His Lorpsuir: I do not think, Mr. Laissez-Faire, you are 
entitled to put questions respecting matters which may have occurred 
in any other world than this. The witness is here to give evidence 
on facts belonging to this world only, and any other information in 
his possession is outside the jurisdiction of this Court. A consider- 
able amount of reticence, into which it is scarcely our business to 
inquire, has always been observed with respect to such information 
on the part of those in a position to impart it, as, for instance, in 
the well-known case of Hamlet’s father. 

Mr. Laissez-Faire: I do not press the point, my Lord, nor have 
I any further questions to ask this witness. 


(The witness accordingly withdrew.) 


CHARLES Stuart, King of England, commonly known as Charles IT., 
was then called and examined by Mr. Single Tax. 

When you came to the throne of England, Mr. Stuart, in 1660, . 
were not all military tenures of land abolished ? 
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They were ; or rather I should say they were abolished by the 
Long Parliament, and their abolition was confirmed by my 
Parliament. 

Therefore the landlord’s title, which up to then was only a con- 
ditional one, became absolute after that ? 

That is so. 

Mr. Laissrz-FairE intimated that he had no questions to ask 
this witness, who accordingly withdrew. 


The Right Hon. Sir Witiiam Scrapeaut, Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, was then called and examined by Mr. Single Tax. 

I understand, sir, that you have charge of the arrangements for 
raising the revenue of the country, have you not ? 

I have charge of that department at present. 

I should like to take you back for a few moments to the A B C 
of taxation, if you have no objection. Will you tell his Lordship 
and the gentlemen of the jury why the State raises any taxation 
at all ? 

Why, to meet its necessary expenses, of course. 

What are the necessary expenses of the State? 

The necessary expenses are the cost of the army and navy and 
civil service, the interest on: the National Debt, and many other 
matters too numerous to mention. 

Very well; now don’t you think—putting for a moment your 
natural political prepossessions on one side and coming down to first 
principles—that the State or Municipality should raise what money 
it requires from each citizen, according to the advantages which he 
receives from the community and not according to his necessities, as 
now ? 

Mr. Laissez-Faire: I object to this question; I contend that 
the discussion of rival methods of taxation is irrelevant to, and 
does not tend to elucidate, the point at issue, which is whether my 
client really owes the plaintiff the value of a certain piece of land. 

His Lorpsuip: Your object, Mr. Single Tax, as I understand it, 
is to prove that your client is saddled with taxation which should in 
justice be borne by those who hold the land ? 

Mr. Sincte Tax: That is so. 

His Lorpsuip: In that case I must allow the question. 

THE Witness: I am not prepared to say that that would not 
be a more equitable basis for taxation than the one we have at 
present, but there are a great many practical difficulties in the way. 

Mr. SinGLe Tax: Such as the number of landlords in both Houses 
of Parliament, for instance ? 

Yes; that amongst others. 

But you agree that all wealth is produced by labour exerted on 
the land, do you not ? 
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Yes, if you include in the term “land” all natural sources of 
wealth, such as the sea, minerals, and such like. 

Ido. Don’t you think that in order to make the most of the 
country, and to secure equitable treatment for all people in the 
matter of access to the raw material of all wealth, which is land, 
that each man should pay according to the value of the land which 
he possesses ? 

It is a logical and beautiful theory no doubt; but, as I said 
before, there are many formidable difficulties in the way of its 
adopticn. 

Never mind the difficulties at present, if you please. I only want 
you to admit the principle, and I assume you do admit it ? 

Yes. 

Very well, then, would you tell me briefly if the revenue of the 
country is not raised on the value of the land, how it is raised ? 

It is raised principally by customs, excise, and stamp duties, and 
also by taxes on property and income. 

That represents the bulk of your taxation, does it not? 

It does. 

Now, I want you to tell me, do these taxes favour industry, or do 
they hinder it ? 

Well, they hinder it of course. 

Why the “of course”? I have always understood that taxation 
was raised to defray the necessary expenses of Government, and that it 
ought not to depress industry if there was any other means of 
raising it ? 

If you were in my position and had to find the money, you would 
not think of the means so much as the end. 

And I take it, then, that in levying taxation you do not consider 
its effect upon industry ? 

Within certain limits we do; but a'tax that would be equitable 
might be the most difficult to collect, and facility of collection is an 
important point to a Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

That is why you have so many taxes that are not equitable, I 
presume ? 

Yes, partly. 

You tax people on what they consume, what they import, and 
what they produce. For instance, in one year I see you draw 
£20,000,000 from customs, £26,000,000 from excise, £14,000,000 
from stamps and other impediments to production. Now, are not 
all those taxes unjust, seeing that they cripple trade and cause loss 
of employment, and consequent misery and poverty to many ? 

They may be unjust to many people, but they are easily collected. 

Well, bat what would you say to a tax which was at the same 
time the most just and the most easy of collection ? 

I should say it was a God-send. 
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Well, take a tax on land-values for example. Such a tax would 
fall upon each man in proportion to the value of the land in his 
possession, that is upon the opportunities which the State places at 
his disposal for producing wealth. Such a tax exists at present, 
only it is called rent, and it is paid to dandowners and not to the 
Exchequer, and the landowner finds no difficulty in collecting his rent. 
Now, if that were a government tax, would it not be both just and 
easy to collect at the same time ? 

Yes, if you were creating a nation for the first time; but, as 
things stand at present, it would meet with great opposition from 
landowners and others. 

You are a landlord yourself, are you not ? 

I am. 

I thought as much. Now I want to ask you this additional 
question. Take the case of my client, Mr. Hodge, and men of 
his class. Is not the practical effect of the Customs and Excise and 
such like duties to tax him much more heavily in proportion to his 
means than any other class in the community ? 

Yes, it would work out that way. 

You tax his tea, his tobacco, his beer, and other articles of universal 
consumption, so that a man getting a pound a week pays in proportion 
to his income much more than a man getting—say ten or fifty 
times as much ? 

Yes. 

And by not having a tax on land-values, and imposing, instead, 
Excise duties on various kinds of industry, you tend to limit the 
working man’s chances of getting employment. Is that not so? 

Yes, when you look at it in that way. 

Now, seeing that the State taxes the working man so much, will 
you, as a practical statesman, tell me what the State does in return ? 
Does it give him a fair opportunity of making a living, for 
instance ? 

Well, only within the limits we have been discussing. 

Don’t you think the present system of taxation is grossly unfair 
to the working class both by not putting taxes where it should and 
putting taxes where it should not ? 

I am coming round to that opinion. 

Very well. I hope you will bring your Cabinet round to the same 
opinion. 


Cross-EXAMINED BY Mr. LaAISSEZ-FAIRE. 


Is it true that the landlords escape taxation in respect of their 
land ? 

No, not quite; they pay income-tax in proportion to “the rent 
they receive,” and they pay their portion of the land-tax. 

Is not that land-tax 4s. in the £? 
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Well, yes; but it is only fair to state that it is on a valuation 
200 years old, which is an important circumstance. 

Is it not a fact that the wealth of the United Kingdom is 
increasing every year as proved by the experience of your depart- 
ment ? 

It is, undoubtedly. 

In spite of the economic conditions which my friend Mr. Single 
Tax has depicted ? 

Yes. 

Is not the prosperity of the country, and, consequently, of the 
working men, directly dependent upon a feeling of confidence and 
security being maintained ? 

Certainly. 

Would not the imposition of a tax on land-values, such as my 
friend suggests, be calculated to undermine that confidence and 
prevent men from investing in property ? 

I should say it would. 

Would it not also amount to confiscation of the property for 
which thousands of landowners have paid dearly in the market ? 

I am afraid it would be so regarded. 

Would it not have a tendency to check improvements on land ? 

I should say it would. 


Re-EXAMINED BY Mr, SINGLE Tax, Q.C. 


Would not a tax on land-values tend directly to bring all land 
into use ? 

I should say so. 

And consequently tend to stimulate trade and employment 
throughout the country, and, by causing a demand for labour, raise 
wages ? 

Yes. 

Don’t you think it possible in valuing land to make a distinction 
between the value of improvements and the value of Jand? 

I really could not say from my experience. 

But you told my friend a moment ago such a tax on land-values 
would check improvements. How could that be the case if only the 
unimproved value was taxed ? 

It could not—assuming that you could get at the unimproved 
value. 

Mr. SincLE Tax.—That is my case, my lord. 

Mr. Laissrz-Farre then opened the case for the defence. He 
said that his client was taken at a disadvantage by having to submit 
to such a novel tribunal as that of the Court of Common Sense, 
instead of the ordinary tribunals of the land, which existed for the 
convenience of all men. Why had the ordinary tribunals been 
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ignored? Had the plaintiff such a poor case that he could not 
trust the High Court of Justice, the Chancery Court, or the House 
of Lords itself, but must go to an unheard-of tribunal to have his 
grievances inquired into—a tribunal which, he would take it upon 
himself to say without any intention of disrespect, had not the 
experience, or the wealth of legal tradition, which were imperatively 
demanded by a case of such far-reaching importance. Common 
sense was ill-fitted to do justice to his client, for justice required 
that the laws which governed the relations between the plaintiff 
and the defendant should be viewed in the spirit of those laws 
themselves, and not in any irresponsible spirit of human sympathy 
or philanthropy. Still they did not shirk the combat. His client 
had nothing to conceal, nothing to admit, and nothing to extenuate. 
His client was a peer of the realm, and the gentlemen of the jury 
were not, but he hoped that the justice-loving spirit which charac- 
terised all Englishmen—be they peers or peasants—would rise 
superior to those class animosities and prejudices which it was the 
object of agitators to scatter broadcast amongst a contented people. 
Lord Broadacres would go into the box, and they would see that, 
thongh a lord, he was a man like themselves, wanting no more 
rights, and certainly hoping for no lees, and he had yet to learn 
that it was a crime to be descended from a long line of noble 
ancestors, to have a title, and to have amassed wealth by legal and 
peaceful means. His client had a perfect answer to the wild 
allegations that had been made on the other side. He was not the 
monster they had painted him. He had held high and honourable 
public positions: he was a justice of the peace; a chairman of a 
County Council; had served as mayor of the town in which a lot 
of his property was situated, and had handsomely supported all 
charitable movements throughout the district. He was a good man 
to the poor, and he and his lady were regarded by them with 
uniform gratitude and respect, until in an evil hour, they had given 
ear to bad counsels. They were told they had claims upon the 
wealth, the luxury, and the magnificence which they saw around 
them ; they believed those tales, and then, alas! their happiness 
vanished ; they woke up to find that they were the most badly 
treated people under the sun, like the hero of Moliére’s play, who 
was very much startled to find that he had been speaking prose for 
forty years without knowing it. Surely that was not the kind of 
cruelty that merited the condemnation of the jury. 


(To be continued.) 
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BORDIGHERA: PAST AND PRESENT. 


THERE are few places in Italy, and none other on the Italian 
Riviera, where our countrymen have made themselves so much 
at home as at Bordighera. For many years past that beautiful 
spot has been the chosen abode of a considerable British colony, of 
which the well-knowa novelist, Mr, George Macdonald, is the 
“ uncrowned king.” Mr. Macdonald and his wife, before advancing 
years prevented them from indulging their social tastes to the full 
extent, were noted for the Scriptural tableaux which were per- 
formed in the large drawing-room of their patriarchal mansion, and 
as recently as the Christmas of 1897 they gave a vivid representa- 
tion of the principal events of the Nativity—the Adoration of the 
Magi, the presepio, as the Italians call it, and several other well-set 
scenes, to whi-h the famous palms of Bordighera gave a truly 
Eastern character. So frequent are social and _ philanthropic 
gatherings in Bordighera, which has honourably distinguished 
itself by its contributions to the War Fund, that last year a special 
building, known officially as “‘ the Victoria Hall,” but called by the 
Italians La casa delle palle, or ‘the house of the balls,” from the 
style of its architecture, was opened to serve as a meeting-place for 
the English colony. Another public building, which has for some 
years been the special pride of Bordighera, is the free library and 
museum, erected at his own expense by Mr. Clarence Bicknell, an 
English philanthropist, who resides at Bordighera. No other place 
along either the French or the Italian Riviera can boast of such a 
good collection of books; and as the library is polyglottic, con- 
sisting of English, French, German, Italian, and Polish volumes, it 
is patronised by visitors of all nationalities, as well as by the 
natives. Nothing is more gratifying than to see the Italian 
children sitting in the reading-room on a Sunday afternoon, and 
turning over the leaves of the iliustrated papers with keen delight. 
Here from time to time exhibitions of sketches are held, while the 
garden, with its luxuriant vegetation and fine pergola, is a perfect 
specimen of what art can do in the Italian climate. The children 
almost invariably respect the rules of the establishment, and there 
is scarcely need of the picturesque injunction appended to the 
gate: I] fiore staccato muore presto, e con esso la gioia di possederlo 
(“ The plucked flower soon dies, and with its death the joy of 
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possessing it”). It is no wonder that Mr. Bicknell is popular in 
the neighbourhood, and that among the peasants of the mountain 
hamlets his fame is coupled with that of Menelik, as that of the 
chief benefactor, just as the Abyssinian Emperor is considered the 
chief enemy, of the Ligurian population, so sorely tried in the 
campaign that ended at Adowa. Another distinguished British 
colonist is Lord Strathmore, who inhabits the historic Villa Etelinda, 
formerly, under the name of the Villa Bischoffsheim, known as the 
abode of the Queen of Italy in 1879. A rather turgid Latin in- 
scription round the walls of the villa still tells the passer-by that 
the ‘‘ beautiful Queen ” was pleased to sojourn there, and she could 
not have made a better choice. The natives hoped that she and 
the King would have paid at least a flying visit to Bordighera this 
year to greet our Queen, and the Empress Frederick was also 
expected over from Alassio. But the sudden alteration in the 
Queen’s plans deprived Bordighera of all these distinguished 
guests. A draft address of welcome had actually been prepared 
and sent to the present writer for translation into English, when it 
was announced that her Majesty would visit Ireland instead of Italy. 
However, Bordighera lives in hope of seeing her next year, when 
the war is over. The Italians feel that it is distinctly their turn, 
for the Queen, who visited Florence in 1888 and again in 1893 and 
1894, remained from that date “ the faithful guest” of Cimiez, and 
in 1891 and 1892 was also on the French Riviera, at Grasse and 
Hyéres. Italy is one of our few friends in Earope, and there can 
be no doubt that the vast majority of Italians are grateful for 
British aid and counsel during the struggle for unity and inde- 
pendence, and were accordingly sorry to lose an opportunity of 
paying their respects to the British Sovereign. 

Lovers of Bordighera, among whom the present writer is one of 
the most devoted, may be excused, however, if they see some cause 
for alarm in these royal gatherings at that spot. For, hitherto, the 
great charm of the place, that which chiefly differentiates it from 
Cannes, Nice, Monte Carlo, Mentone, and San Remo, is its sylvan 
quiet and its freedom from the snob—that inevitable camp-follower 
in the train of royalty. Those who can remember the days in the 
early eighties, when Beaulieu was a rustic hamlet, and it was 
possible to take a header from the end of its simple jetty into the 
clear blue water of its delightful bay without the presence of a 
single spectator, and who now see with pain the hideous hotels and 
unsightly villas (not least unsightly among them that of our own 
Prime Minister), cannot but heave a sigh over this desecration of 
nature in the cause of civilisation. But Bordighera, though here, 
too, vast caravansaries have been erected in superfluous numbers, 
has hitherto been saved from the vulgar tourist by its comparatively 
inaccessible position. Lying just three miles beyond the Italian 
VoL, 154.—No. 1. D 
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frontier-station of Ventimiglia, it enjoys one of the worst railway- 
services to be found even in Italy. During the long interruption of 
friendly relations with France and the sister country, it seemed to 
be the one object of the French Méditerranée Company to impede 
traffic with the Italian Mediterranea, which joins it at Ventimiglia. 
Even now that the Commercial Treaty of February 1899 has some- 
what improved Franco-Italian feeling, the traveller, arriving at the 
frontier-station, hardly ever finds an immediate correspondance with 
the country for which he is bound. To increase the confusion, 
there is the difference of fifty-six minutes between French and Italian 
time, which causes daily visits between Bordighera and Mentone or 
MonteCarlo to be somewhat difficult. Suppose you are invited to lunch 
by a friend at Monte Carlo; you leave Bordighera at eleven, Italian 
time, and in order to ensure catching the train at Ventimiglia 
(for the Italian trains are often three-quarters of an hour late 
at Bordighera, and can rarely be depended on in winter, owing to 
the single line, the occasional landslips and the not infrequent 
accidents between Genoa and the I'rench frontier), you drive into 
Ventimiglia. If you are invited for 12,30, French time, you are, as 
your stomach reminds you, an hour later for your food than usual, 
for at Bordighera it would be half-past one. But this is not all. 
In order to return home in time for dinner you must leave Monte 
Carlo at a little past four, French time, for that is a quarter past 
five in Italy, and so your stay with your friend is cut short. For 
invalids, too, there is the further disadvantage, that, on returning to 
Ventimiglia, it is often necessary to drive three miles in an open 
carriage past the mouth of three bleak and exposed valleys, for the 
covered omnibuses are only suited to those who unite the patience 
of Job to the cast-iron foundations of a man-of-war. For years past 
there has been talk of a steam-tram from Ventimiglia to San Remo 
past Bordighera, but litigation about a level-crossing ensued, and the 
only result has been so far that each year the visitor is informed 
that, if he returns next season, he will find the tram in working 
order. As for a reform of the railway time-table, that is regarded 
by the Italian papers as impossible; each year the Government 
threatens the railway with pains and penalties for unpunctuality ; 
each year the railway shows a sublime indifference to such pedantic 
trifles. But not a few residents rejoice at this “splendid isolation,” 
which has certainly kept Bordighera unspoiled and “ unspotted from 
the world,” and the half-world, of Monte Carlo. It is essentially a 
place for the lover of nature, the student, or the seeker after quiet, 
but not for those who cannot live without excitement. Bordighera 
gaieties are not numerous; an occasional performance by a travelling 
company in the simple Teatro Ruffini, which recalls the primitive 
stages of Shakespeare’s time ; one or two balls at Carnival time; a 
casual dance, given by some member of the British colony; a stray 
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recitation at the museum ; now and then an exhibition of pictures— 
such are the chief social functions of the Bordighera season. 

From a sanitary point of view, Bordighera possesses natural 
advantages such as most of her great neighbours lack. Nearly all 
the health resorts on the Rivieras are situated on bays, and, as the 
Mediterranean has practically no tide, the drainage question is most 
difficult, and the sea near the promenades is too often anything but 
blue and quite the reverse of savoury. But this is not the case at 
Bordighera. There the town is built on a cape which projects far 
into the sea, and the result of this exposed position is that Bordighera 
is much more bracing and much less enervating than any other 
Riviera resort. Yet, in spite of its cooler temperature, it is the 
most celebrated place in Europe for its palms. Ruflioi has truly 
said in Doctor Antonio, that “in respect of palms Bordighera is 
beyond all comparison first.” It is stated that there are more palms 
in Bordighera than in the whole of Palestine, and one family annually 
sells the whole of its palm-leaves to the Jews for their religious cele- 
brations. But by far the greater number of them are sent to Rome 
for the great festivals of the Church, in accordance with an ancient 
custom which has prevailed since 1586. In that year the great 
obelisk which still stands in the centre of the Piazza di San Pietro 
at Rome, was erected, and during its erection an accident seemed 
inevitable owing to the tension of the ropes. A sailor named Bresca, 
of San Remo, who was among the workmen employed, shouted out 
at this critical moment, Acqua alle funi (“ Water on the ropes”), 
and thus saved the situation. As a reward for his service, he and 
his descendants, some of whom still live at Bordighera, obtained 
from Sixtus V. the privilege of providing the palm-branches for St. 
Peter’s on Palm Sunday. So every year the Bordighotti fasten up 
the branches tightly together, and tie them at the top, so that they 
may be blanched, and sent in that condition to Rome, where they 
find a ready sale. 

But the palm industry is not the only one that flourishes at 
Bordighera, Of late years the despatch of roses and carnations 
from the Riviera to less-favoured climes during the winter months 
has become a regular trade, and in many places the picturesque 
olives have been cut down, as the olive bears only once every three 
years, and the space thus obtained has been devoted to the cult of 
the carnation. At Bordighera, in particular, a celebrated florist, 
Cay. Winter, who was formerly gardener to Commendatore Thomas 
Hanbury, of Ia Mortola, has established two remarkable gardens, 
one of which is visited by every tourist on account of the group of 
palms over a well which it contains. This Oriental scene is known 
to the English as “ Rebecca’s well,” because it has served as a model 
for that biblical subject, but is called by Germans “ Scheffel’s palms,” 
in memory of the talented author of Der Trompeter von Stkkingen, 
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who used to spend hours there while at Bordighera. Here the 
Empress Frederick loved to sketch, when she was not on the beach 
near Sant’ Ampeglio’s Cape. Of late, however, the export of flowers 
from Bordighera to England has been somewhat diminished, owing 
to the regulation of the British Post Office last year, which prohibited 
the despatch of small boxes of them by post under the category of 
“samples without value.” The long railway transit makes it useless 
to send large quantities by goods-train, for they arrive withered, so 
that it has become difficult to dispatch floral offerings to one’s friends 
mt home at Christmas or Easter. In addition to her palm-groves, 
her artificial gardens of roses and carnations, and her orange, lemon, 
and olive woods, Bordighera is rich in anemones and many other 
wild flowers, which may be gathered in numbers whenever the 
collection of the olives from the ground does not lead to the destruc- 
tion of the roots of the wild plants, Mr. Clarence Bicknell has 
published a valuable work on the flora of this portion of the Riviera, 
and his collection of sketches of the flowers which he has collected is 
well worth a visit. It is only to be hoped that the hillsides will not 
be further spoiled by the removal of the olive-trees, as has been so 
much the case at San Remo. ‘The climate would be certainly 
affected, as elsewhere in Southern Europe, by deforestation, agains’ 
which the Government is struggling at Rome by the pleasant device 
of proclaiming a festa degli alberi (or “ festival of the trees”), when 
each person plants a sprout in the treeless Campagna, quite in the 
spirit of “ the Georgics,” 

The peculiar charm of Bordighera is the great number and variety 
of its walks and drives. Each of the valleys near it abounds in 
picturesque sites, where villages rise on the side of olive-clad hills, 
and streams meander over beds of stone between vineyards and 
oliveyards. These villages have each some special feature. There 
are Borghetto, nearest of them all, with its reminiscences of Carlo 
Botta, the Piedmontese historian, who here sought and found a 
home in his exile; Camporosso, so called from its “ plain” aglow 
with “ red” anemones, where the curious stranger may see a perfect 
specimen of a rural festival, with its religious procession, its sacred 
ostie, or ‘‘ wafers,” and its simple ceremonies; San Biagio, our 
Cornish St. Blazey, noted all over the countryside for its good red 
wine, and declared by some to have been the birthplace of the 
Roman Emperor Pertinax ; Dolceacqua, with its magnificent bridge, 
recalling that at Mostar, and its fine old ruined castle of the Doria 
family, the last of whom married an omnibus-driver on the Venti- 
miglia road; Apricale, the gem of them all, perched on a hill-top, 
tier above tier, a fit subject for an artist’s brush ; Soldano, with its 
quaint inn, named, obscurely enough, from “the great Soldan,” 
perhaps in memory of some Saracen depredation on this coast ; Sasso, 
standing out on the hill far above Bordighera; and, yet farther 
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away, solitary Seborga, with its unrivalled view of mountains, 
valleys, and sea, and coast for miles. Then along the high 
there is sunny Ospedaletti, with its palm-terrace and deserted Ca 
erected years ago by a French company as a rival to Monte C fp,’ = 
but prohibited by the virtuous Italian Government as soon as it Wad 
finished. On the crown of the hill above, looking to San Remo 

the one side and Bordighera on the other, stretches stragglin 
Coldirodi, called from the Knights of Rhodes, whose excellent theo- 
logical and literary library, the bequest of a learned priest, a native 
of the spot and a professor at Florence in his time, arouses the 
curiosity of literary tourists. Nor is Ventimiglia to be despised by 
the lover of the picturesque. Its old town, the fortifications of 
which have now been dismantled, is one of the most ancient in 
italy. Tacitus mentions it as a municipality during the civil war 
of 69 a.D.; and through the arch, which Mr, Hanbury has restored, 
@ mile or so from the town many a famous personage— Machiavelli, 
Napoleon I., at that time General Bonaparte, and more than one 
Pope—passed on their way. Farther on is Mr. Hanbury’s own 
delicious garden, second to none even in Italy, where the Queen has 
sat and sketched, where every traveller goes to admire the view and 
perhaps envy the good fortune cf the owner, expressed in the Latin 
distich over the doorway : 








m9) > 


‘*‘Tnveni portum ; spes et fortuna valete ; 
Sat me lusistis; ludite nunc alios.” 


Bat one need not stir from Bordighera itself to find pictur- 
esque houses and charming views. While the new town that 
has grown up down in the plain near the sea is not strikingly 
interesting, the old town on the cape is a model of a medieval city 
on a small scale, with its high walls, its steep and narrow streets, its 
tall houses and its quaint gateways, one of them still bearing the 
cross of St. George, emblem of the Genoese Republic. On the steps 
of this gateway artists are as surely to be found as are artists’ models 
on the steps of the Piazza di Spagna at Rome, and many a painting 
has familiarised the world with Bordighera’s ancient entrance. 
From outside the old town the prospect is splendid. The houses of 
the new town are below ; farther away is Ventimiglia, climbing its 
hillside; beyond is Cap Martin, with its conspicuous hotel, once 
famous as the favourite trysting-place of kings and queens, where 
half the sovereigns of Europe have been known to meet beneath the 
shade of the pine-woods. Monte Carlo is clear enough, with the 
Téte de Chien above it, and the big French fortifications of Mont 
Agel, which command the Italian road. Stretching into the sea are 
capes and peninsulas, one after the other, as far as distant Antibes ; 
while on clear days, out at sea, the rocks of Corsica are distinctly 
visible. The Bordighotti in their curious dialect, half French, half 
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Italian, wax eloquent over this view, and not without reason. When, 
on a clear day after snow has fallen on the high peaks of the Mari- 
time Alps, one has the additional charm of a glimpse of Alpine 
scenery under a southern sky, this is one of those rare combinations 
of unsurpassed beauty, which the Riviera here and there affords. 
Poor Manlio Garibaldi, the famous general’s youngest son, who died 
at Bordighera in January, often came here in his last illness; and 
another young enthusiast of great promise, Garnier, son of the 
architect of the Paris Opera, lived close to this spot in a magnificent 
villa, the entrance to which was a perfect marvel of his polyglottic 
skill, bearing notices in dozens of languages, Asiatic as well as 
European. 

Although no classical author mentions the place, many a Roman 
legionary must have passed through what is now Bordighera on his 
way to and from Spain and Provence. The main road on which the 
best villas and the Hotel Angst, where the Empress Frederick stayed 
and the Queen had taken apartments, are situated, is still called the 
Strada Romana, and was the old Roman road, which at that time 
skirted the coast, like the modern railway. The Strada Romana is 
now half a mile inland, but it is known that the part below it, where 
are the English church, the tennis-court, the new town, and the 
Hotel des Iles Britanniques with its fine garden, was formerly 
covered by the sea, which has receded in the course of ages. Between 
Bordighera and Ventimiglia, near the entrance of the Nervia Valley, 
there was in ancient times a flourishing town, and the remains of a 
small Roman theatre have been discovered there. But the Romans 
had no great love for the Ligurians, as we know from Virgil, and 
even now there is a great difference between the Italian of Rome 
and the Ligurian accent. The predominant influence along this 
coast has been that of Genoa rather than that of ‘the eternal city,” 
and to this day the Bordighotti derive their ideas on political affairs 
from the Caffaro and Secolo XTX. of the great Ligurian seaport 
rather than from the organs of the distant capital. Many of the 
local families are of Genoese origin, though the Giribaldi, one of the 
chief of them, traces its descent from an official of the Venetian 
Republic. Since the place became fashionable, the cosmopolitan 
element has, of course, increased, and even in the excellent schools 
the children do not, any more than their masters, all come from the 
neighbourhood. Curiously enough, cone resident, M. Lozeron, was 
the late Prince Consort’s courier, and arranged the departure of the 
Princess Royal for her honeymoon, as he reminded the Empress 
Frederick last year. 

The legendary founder of Bordighera was Sant’ Ampeglio, a holy 
hermit, who, finding Africa too lively for a life of meditation, 
abandoned his monastery in Egypt, and settled on the cape at 
Bordighera, which still bears his name. The saint, who was a 
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blacksmith by trade, continued his labours in his new home for 
philanthropic purposes, and from time to time performed miracles, 
such as that of saving a passing ship from wreck. When he died, 
in 428 A.D., his faithful acolytes buried him in a cave of the rocky 
cape, and to this day he is revered as the patron saint of the place. 
The pious ascribe to him the introduction of the palms to Bordi- 
ghera, and every year, on May 14, a relic of his body is carried in 
procession, though his body itself was long ago transported to 
Genoa, and placed in the church of Santo Stefano there. The 
chapel which now stands on the cape at Bordighera is dedicated to 
him, but is quite a modern edifice, having been finished as recently 
ai 1886. Here, before the fishing season begins, the fishermen of 
Bordighera pray to him for abundant hauls; and here, too, if their 
prayers be not heard, they curse the saint for his forgetfulness. 
Sant’ Ampeglio found imitators after his death. A small monastery 
of Benedictines was founded on his cape by emigrants from the Iles 
de Lérins, opposite Cannes, famous in history as the prison of the 
Man in the Iron Mask and of Marshal Bazaine, and now cele- 
brated for the liqueur, called Lerina, which is manufactured there. 
Daring excavations on the cape in 1851 skeletons, fragments of 
monastic dress, and some medals with the effigy of St. Benedict 
on them, were discovered, and afford evidence of the existence of 
this monastic community. 

There is a long blank in the history of Bordighera after that 
primitive settlement. Some think that a village existed there in 
the tenth century, and may be traced on an early map; but that is 
only conjecture, and it is not till 1238 that we hear definitely of the 
caps of Bordighera. In that year there was a smail revolution at 
Ventimiglia, and a number of fugitives, belonging to the beaten 
party, fled to the Capo di Sant’ Ampeglio, and fortified themselves. 
in what the old annalist calls “the tower of the saint.” But this 
colony did not hold out long. In the very next year the Genoese, 
who had suppressed the rising at Ventimiglia, landed and destroyed 
“the tower of Sant? Ampeglio,” and thus laid Bordighera in ruins 
for over two centuries, At last, in 1470, we find thirty-two 
families of the village of Borghetto agreeing to rebuild the hamlet 
on the cape, and the contract, together with one of the next year, 
is still in existence. Bordighera was now finally founded, and, 
together with seven other villages near it, all of which are still 
flourishing, was placed under the control of Ventimiglia, which was 
itself under the authority of “the proud” Republic of Genoa. 
However, as time went on and Bordighera grew, it found the 
taxation of Ventimiglia onerous. A petition for ‘“‘Home Rule” 
was sent to Genoa, and, at last, in 1683, the Genoese authorities 
issued an edict emancipating the “ eight places,” or otto luoghi, of 
Bordighera, Sasso, Vallebuona, Borghetto, Soldano, San Biagio, 
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Vallecrosia, and Camporosso from the sway of Ventimiglia, and 
forming them into a sort of confederation, of which Bordighera 
soon became the head. This curious little confederation of ‘“ rock 
villages,” which styled itself grandiloquently “the magnificent 
community of the eight places,” was endowed with a federal par- 
liament of twenty-four members, which met every three years by 
turns at the three principal villages. The fountain in the old town 
of Bordighera was erected in 1783 to commemorate the centenary of 
of this magnifica comunita degli otto luoght. 

But the French Revolution and the career of General Bonaparte 
in Itaiy affected even this humble village community. When Genoa 
became the Ligurian Republic Bordighera and its fellow confederates 
were attached to the department which took its name from the 
Roja, the river which flows into the sea at Ventimiglia. And when, 
in 1805, the Ligurian Republic was annexed to the French Empire, 
Bordighera become a part of France. It was while it was French 
territory that the British made their first appearance on the scene. 
It chanced in 1811 that the gunners of Bordighera, seeing a British 
ship off the coast, fired upon her and broke her cabin windows. 
The captain made off, but a few days later sent three British men- 
of-war to exact vengeance upon the audacious Bordighotti. No 
sooner had they opened fire than Bordighera capitulated, and, though 
the British sailors carried off a good many articles from the shops 
in the town, the mayor was invited to dinner on board, and no 
further harm was done. It was practically Bordighera’s only 
experience of modern warfare, though the little place had been 
the headquarters of Carlo Emanuele III., King of Sardinia, in 
1746, during the war of the Austrian succession; while in the 
war of Italian independence two of the patriotic generals were 
Bordighotti.! 

But the modern prosperity of Bordighera as a health resort is 
due to a patriot of the pen, not of the sword. The first question 
put to any visitor who enters a drawing-room at Bordighera is, 
«Have you read Doctor Antonio?” And, indeed, Doctor Antonio, the 
classic of Bordighera, made the reputation of the place. Its author, 
George Ruffini, was a native of the charming old town of Taggia, 
beyond San Remo, where his statue may still be seen, who went as 
an exile to London, and there, about 1850, published in English the 
novel which brought him, and still more Bordighera, into notice. 
Having, as in duty bound, perused Doctor Antonio, I cannot truth- 
fully say that it possesses great literary attractions. It is written, 
as Lord Macaulay used to say, “in the debased style of that age” ; 
it contains huge historical and botanical disquisitions which have 


1 For the history of Bcrdighera, see Hamilton, Bordighera and the Western Riviera ; 
F. Rossi, Santo Ampelio, i suoi tempi; G. Rossi, Storia della citta di Ventimiglia ; 
Scott, Rock Villages of the Riviera. 
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nothing whatever to do with the plot, and its hero, an exile from 
the Kingdom of the Two Sicilies, who is earning his living as a 
doctor at Bordighera, is one of the most sententious prigs that ever 
declaimed about “liberty” from the top of a barricade in 48, 
Scarcely less boring is the stupid old fossil of a Tory baronet, with 
his insipid daughter, Miss Lucy, whose carriage is upset between 
San Remo and Bordighera, at the spot where now stands the little 
Albergo del Mattone, or “ Brick Inn,” and whose enforced sojourn in 
that spot leads to his acquaintance with the egregious doctor. Of 
course the doctor and his charming patient fall in love; the baronet 
refuses his consent; and the reader hopes that the story is over. 
But, after an interval of eight years, the doctor turns up as a 
political leader at Naples in 1848, and is at last consigned to one 
of those Neapolitan dungeons of which Mr. Gladstone gave us so 
graphic an account. But, poor as it is as a tale, Doctor Antonio is 
excellent as a guide-book. All the local legends are enshrined 
within it, and no véclame was ever more successful in drawing 
visitors to a hitherto unknown place. What the famous Lord 
Brougham did for Cannes, and the gaming-tables have done 
for Monte Carlo, that has Ruffini done for Bordighera, and the 
humble little theatre there justly bears his name. The visit of the 
Queen of Italy in 1879 with the Prince of Naples set the cachet of 
royal patronage on the town, and the earthquake of 1887 did not 
permanently injure it; the Empress Frederick was greatly pleased 
with her stay last spring; and perhaps next year the Queen will 
complete what those other two august ladies have begun. 


W. MILLER. 
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HECTOR MACPHERSON ON 
HERBERT SPENCER.’ 


In a letter to Miss Sara Hennell, dated July 10, 1854, “George 
Eliot” (then Marian Evans) wrote as follows, as we are informed in 


her Life: 


“‘ Herbert Spencer’s article on the Genesis of Science is a good one. He 
will stand in the Biographical Dictionaries of 1954 as ‘Spencer, Herbert— 
an original and profound philosophical writer, chiefly known by his great 
work, which gave a new impulse to psychology, and has mainly contributed 
to the present advanced position of that science compared with that which 
it had attained in the middle of the last century. The life of this philoso- 
pher, like that of the great Kant, offers little material for the narrator. Born 
in the year 1820,’ &c.”— 


and here the correspondent-prophetess breaks off her prophetic out- 
look into the coming century. Yet Miss Evans, from the hour she 
met Herbert Spencer until her death, was impressed, a3 is every 
one else whose good fortune it has been to meet him, with the 
encyclopedic range of his information, the profundity yet the 
luminousness of his thoughts, and the calm sagacity of his judg- 
ment. To the same correspondent Miss Evans had written a year 
or s0 previous : 


** My brightest spot, next to my love of old friends, is the deliciously 
calm new friendship that Herbert Spencer gives me. We see each other 
every day and have a delightful camaraderie in everything. But for him 
my life would be desolate enough.” 


And George Henry Lewes wrote in his Journal on January 28, 
1859 : 


“Walked along the Thames towards Kew to meet Herbert Spencer, who 
was to spend the day with us, and we chatted with him on matters per- 
sonal and philosophical. I owe him a debt of gratitude. My acquaintance 
with him was the brightest ray in a very dreary, wasted period of my life. 
I had given up all ambition whatever, lived from hand to mouth, and 
thought the evil of each day sufficient. The stimulus of his intellect, 
especially during our long walks, roused my energy once more and revived 
my dormant love of science. His intense theorising tendency was contagious, 
and it was only the stimulus of a theory which could then have induced me 


1 Herbert Spencer: the Man and his Work. By Hector Macpherson. London: 
Chapman & Hall, 
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to work. I owe Spencer another and a deeper debt. It was through him 
that I learned to know Marian—to know her was to love her—and since 
then my life has been a new birth. To her I owe all my prosperity and 
all my happiness. God bless her!” 


Now these glimpses of Spencer as a young man were strangely 
prophetic of what Spencer in maturity was to achieve, and what he 
has achieved has been admirably recorded and justly estimated in 
the volume now before us. Mr. Hector Macpherson, who has 
essayed the difficult task of writing the great Synthetic philosopher's 
Life while the subject of the work is still alive, has succeeded in 
producing a book which for sterling intellectual ability takes very 
high rank indeed. Spencer : the Man and his Work, as the title of the 
volume reads, was no light task to essay, if it were to be discharged 
in a manner in any degree worthy of the great theme. For upwards 
of half a century Mr. Spencer's name has been before the public, 
and if his admirers have always been fewer than his merits war- 
ranted, the quality of those who appreciated him compensated for 
their deficiency in numbers. For the ripest minds in Britain, those 
whose intellectual instincts always turned towards what was best and 
noblest in thougkt and feeling, were among Mr. Spencer's readers 
and disciples. ‘Though in every case they may not have entirely 
agreed with him in the theories he advanced, they have, in most 
cases, admitted that these theories were conclusions arrived at by 
careful and rigorous logic; were, in other words, the result of patient 
investigation, of untiring industry, and of a noble love of truth, All 
that is best in the thought of our own age has been summoned to 
his aid by Mr. Spencer. His generalisations have been based on 
the widest possible induction from particulars. He has only refrained 
from further verification of his theories when he realised that for all 
practical purposes the proofs already furnished were sufficient. The 
Synthetic Philosophy, with which his name shall ever be associated 
—in other words, the system in which the great doctrine of Evolu- 
tion is applied to the “ whole” of the universe of life and thought, 
and not merely, as in the Darwinian theory, to a section of it—seeks 
to supply an explanation of much that has been esteemed “ unknow- 
able,” by applying the same rigorously scientific methods to the 
problems of “ Life and Mind” as have been employed in science. 
Why should we think less exactly in religion than in science ? and 
why should we be content with mere “ possibility” in spiritual 
matters, when by the exercise of a more rigorous organon or method 
we may be able to slough the “erroneous ” in our religious concep- 
tions and retain only ‘‘ the pure essence of truth ” ? 

Mr. Macpherson’s volume on Herbert Spencer contains the best 
account we possess of the great philosopher and his work. The 
author has come to his task admirably equipped for it. His mind 
is of that type which will never content itself with vague generalities, 
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Mr. Macpherson must have definiteness and precision in philosophical 
speculation, otherwise it receives no quarter at his hands, and one 
of the great recommendations of Spencerism to him doubtless is that 
by it we are enabled to attain a closer approximation to certainty in 
science, in religion, and in morals than can be secured by any other 
system. 

Mr. Macpherson has produced a work that will be gratefully 
received by the admirers of Herbert Spencer on both sides of the 
Atlantic. He has achieved a very difficult task with conspicuous 
ability, and has once more shown that his pen is not merely that of 
a brilliant political leader-writer and exponent of social science, but 
of a man who has thought deeply upon all the great problems of 
the day in metaphysics, morals, sociology, and religion; who has 
summoned them singly to the bar of his own reason, and tried 
them there before acce;t'ng their conclusions. He resembles the 
subject of his study in this particular, that the fact of one aspect of 
@ question being true does not lead him to leap to the conclusion 
that, therefore, all the other aspects of it zvwst be so likewise. One 
of Mr. Macpherson’s great virtues as an investigator is that he will 
rest content with nothing short of absolute exactitude, if that can 
possibly be secured. 

The volume is divided into thirteen chapters. Of these only four may 
be said to be in any degree biographical. The reason is that which 
was indicated by George Eliot so far back as 1854—that Spencer’s 
existence has been singularly uneventful and destitute of striking or 
dramatic episodes. But, on the other hand, to the earnest student of 
life and mind, what concatenation of circumstances can excel in all 
the elements of true interest, the record of the intellectual develop- 
ment of a great thinker—nay, of such a thinker as Mr. Herbert 
Spencer? Mr. Macpherson has planned his volume with great 
skill. We are carried almost involuntarily from stage to stage of 
Mr. Spencer's progress, until we reach the pinnacle of his philosophy 
in the completed form of his great System. If, therefore, the bio- 
graphical element does not enter so largely into the book, we do not 
miss it, owing to the skilful way in which Mr. Macpherson tells the 
story of the gradual evolution of the Synthetic Philosophy. 

The main facts of Mr. Spencer's early life are, of course, known 
to most people who are at all interested in the man and his mighty 
work. He was born at Derby on April 27, 1820; educated, at 
first, largely under the eye of his father—that father whom, by the 
way, George Eliot called “a large-brained, highly informed man, 
with a certain quaintness and simplicity, altogether very pleasing ” 
—sent to a training day-school, where his progress was slow, unless 
where his observing and reasoning faculties were called into play, 
and finally placed under the care of his uncle, the Rev. Thomas 
Spencer, porpetual curate of Henton, near Bath, to qualify for a 
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University career. But, as Mr. Macpherson tersely says, “the 
nephew’s mind was not cast in a University mould.” Professor 
Hudson, in his admirable volume, Jntroduction to the Philosophy of 
Herbert Spencer, sums up the situation as follows: 


“Once more his successes and his failures in the various studies which 
he now took up were alike significant. In the classic languages, to which 
a portion of his time was daily given, very little progress was made. The 
boy showed neither taste nor aptitude in this direction ; rules and vocabu- 
laries proved perpetual stumbling-blocks to him ; and what little was with 
difficulty committed to memory was almost as soon forgotten. But. . 
a counterbalancing aptitude was exhibited for studies demanding a different 
kind of ability—constructive and co-ordinating power, rather than a 
memory for unconnected details.” 


After a time spent as a teacher, in 1837 Spencer became a civil 
engineer, and after another weary period of waiting he was appointed 
sub-editor of the Hconomist, a position he held until 1853. In 1850 
he first appeared as an author, with his Social Statics ; in 1855 he 
published Principles of Psychology, and followed it up in 1857 with 
his Hssays. Then, in 1860, he issued the Prospectus of his Systen 
of Synthetic Philosophy—a scheme which every lover of dogged 
British courage rejoices to see he has brought to a triumphant com- 
pletion, notwithstanding difficulties almost insuperable in the way. 
Upon this point Mr. Macpherson aptly remarks : 


“Tn the cause of truth Mr. Spencer worked for twenty-four years 
without fee or reward. His solitary intellectual labours were utterly 
ignored by the public, and, in spite of that, he laboriously and heroically 
toiled up the steep ascent of philosophy. In this there is a grandeur 
quite Miltonic. In the midst of the general neglect Mr. Spencer had the 
sympathy of a number of philosophic thinkers who knew his real worth. 
A number of American admirers, hearing of his determination to stop the 
series, forwarded to Mr. Spencer through Mr. Youmans, his devoted 
adherent and friend, a purse of money and a gold watch. The money, 
with characteristic highmindedness, ;he accepted as a public trust for 
public ends.” 


To these words the pathetic Janguege of Mr. Spencer, in the 
concluding volume of the great undertaking, may fittingly be 
appended : 


“ On looking back on the six-and-thirty years which have passed since 
the Synthetic Philosophy was commenced, I am surprised at my audacity 
in undertaking it, and still more surprised at its completion. In 1860 
my small resources had been nearly all frittered away in writing and 
publishing books which did not repay their expenses, and J was suffering 
under a chronic disorder, caused by overtax of the brain, which, wholly 
disabling me for eighteen months, thereafter limited my work to three 
hours a day and usually to less.” 


But Mr. Spencer has now the satisfaction of knowing not only 
that his great intellectual undertaking has been stccessfully achieved, 
but that he has won for himself a las‘ing p'ace in the line of 
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“‘ Immortals ”—those epoch-thinkers whose ideas have gone far to 
mould the thought of their age and to influence ages yet to come. 
With Plato, Aristotle, Descartes, Leibnitz, Locke, Berkeley, Hume, 
Kant, Hegel, and Comte, our great English synthetic philosopher 
will assaredly be ranked as one who has carried forward in “ apos- 
tolic succession ” the progressive development of philosophy. 

Mr. Macpherson opens the critical portion of his bovk with a 
thoughtful chapter on ‘‘ The Cosmos Unveiled,” in which he defends 
Mr. Spencer from the charge of Materialism so often brought against 
him by those who know his work only at second-hand. Mr. Macpher- 
son puts the problem that confronted Mr. Spencer into a nutshell 
when he states it as follows: 

“Given a Universe composed of a fixed quantity of Matter and Motion 
conceived in harmony with the Newtonian Law of Gravitation as manifest- 
ing co-existent forces of attraction and repulsion, to trace the progress by 
which the Cosmos evolved from its nebulous to its present state.” 


From ‘The Cosmos Unveiled” the author then passes in 
his next chapter to the “ Evolution of Life,’ represented in the 
Spencerian System by the Principles of Biology. On this head 
Mr, Macpherson shows how en aflirmative reply can be returned to 
the question : 


“ Will the Spencerian formula of Evolution, as a movement from the 
simple to the complex through siccessive integrations and differentiations, 
cover not only the purely mechanical side of Nature, but also those 
precesses known as living ?” 


The “Evolution of Mind” naturally follows the “ Evolution of 
Life,” and this is one of the ablest chapters of this remarkable 
volume. Nowhere else do Mr. Macpherson’s great powers of lucid 
exposition and acute reasoning appear in more undoubted evidence. 
He rises at times to passages of real eloquence when defending Mr. 
Spencer from the charge of Materialism. The following sentences 
may be quoted as an instance : 


“Students who have not gone to the root of his philosophy conclude 
that because Spencer, as distinct from Hegel, treats of the evolution of 
concrete Matter instead of abstract Spirit, therefore he is a Materialist. 
What Mr. Spencer says is, that thought is conditional on brain structure, 
and that increasing complexity of brain structure is paralleled by increas- 
ing complexity of intelligence; in both causes the law of evolution holds 
good. He is no Materialist. Like Job, Goethe, Carlyle, and all kindred 
thinkers, Mr. Spencer stands uncovered before the Power behind pheno- 
mena—that mysterious, awe-inspiring Power, the source of all phenomena, 
material and mental, the Infinite and Eternal, before which, now as of 
old, the fit attitude of the human soul is one of sacred silence and devout 
humility.” 


The next three chapters viii., ix., and x. are concerned with the 
“ Evolution of Society,” and should be read as one. They deal very 
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incisively with the Spencerian conception of the Social Cosmos in its 
gradual evolution from the family to the full-orbed State. These 
are likewise very valuable chapters, and show how thoroughly the 
writer has grasped both the strength and the weakness of the 
Spencerian sociological conception, in its economic, political, and 
ethical aspects. ‘Then comes the “ Evolution of Religion,” a chapter 
which many will probably read more than once. Mr. Macpherson 
believes that the place hitherto occupied by theology will henceforth 
be taken by science, a change which he thinks will increase rather than 
diminish the feelings of wonder, awe, and humility that are the real 
roots of religious emotion, and, so long as this is the case, man need 
not fear that with the decay of theology a blight will fall upon the 
earth. 

The volume concludes with two exceedingly able chapters on 
“The Philosophic Aspect” and on “The Religious Aspect of 
Spencerism.” In these the writer sums up the results obtained 
by his previous investigations, and seeks to appraise the value of 
Spencerism as a system of philosophic thought and as a means of 
social progress aud development. ‘The place he accords to Spencer- 
ism is high and the function most important. 

Granted that the author has essayed a very difficult task—to cram 
the results of the Synthetic Philosophy into a book of 227 pages—he 
hes nevertheless succeeded remarkably well. He has given us a fresh, 
living, thoroughly human picture of the great philosopher, while his 
criticism of the ‘‘ System” is marked by calm, unprejudiced judg- 
ment and ready realisation of the true meaning of Spencer’s mighty 
work. While he has not withheld criticism, he criticises as one fully 
recognising the intrinsic excellence of the “System” as a whole. 
Mr. Macpherson in a word has produced a book for which all the 
disciples of Herbert Spencer will cordially thank him—a book 
characterised by intimate acquaintance with current philosophy, 
keen perception of the trend of all modern social and economic 
movements, and impartial estimate of the thevries and speculations 
of fellow thinkers. Many may read this volume to whom the task of 
tackling the Synthetic Philosophy has previously proved too appalling, 
but if they read it aright they will be led to desire a more intimate 
acquaintance with the philosopher than even Mr. Macpherson affords 
—an acquaintance only to be secured by study of his System, If 
such be the result of the perusal of his book Mr. Macpherzon’s 
reward will be rich indeed! 

OLIPHANT SMEATON, 





SCIENCE IN HIGHER GRADE SCHOOLS. 


So much has been said and written in recent years by eminent men 
of science as to the need for instruction in the scientific method in 
schools of all grades, that there is no room for doubt that any 
attempts to hamper satisfactory endeavours in this direction will 
meet with the strong disapproval of all who appreciate the large part 
which such an education of its people must take in any nation’s 
prosperity. It is only necessary to bear in mind that a special com- 
mittee of the British Association has for years watched over and 
fostered the teaching of science in elementary schools, to form some 
estimate of the value which men of science attach to an education in 
which science takes its duly prominent part. 

Fortunately there are evidences in abundance in many directions 
that a marked improvement has taken place during the last twenty 
years in the extent and quality of the teaching of science throughout 
the country. But in one very important respect the events of the 
last two or three years indicate a disposition on the part of the 
central authorities to hamper a natural development of the teaching 
of science in the ordinary public elementary schools which has found 
expression in the Higher Grade School—that flourishing modern 
growth which may well be considered one of the most hopeful signs 
for the future of English education. To understand the obstacles 
which are being placed in the way of the Higher Grade Schools, it 
is necessary to briefly review their history and to rapidly trace the 
steps in their development. 

Soon after the passing of the Education Act of 1870, with the 
consequent appearance everywhere of School Boards, it was found that 
an increasing number of children who remained at school until 13 or 14. 
years of age were not catered for by the ordinary six standards which 
then existed. To prevent the inevitable deterioration in discipline and 
general efficiency which the presence in a school of a number of 
children who would be engaged in going over again what had already 
been learnt, the Education Department created a new seventh 
standard (and extended the parliamentary grants to it), in which an 
instruction more advanced than had been attempted in the earlier 
years of the system, received recognition : 


“Still later, some School Boards undertook to carry on the education of 
children beyond the limits which the parliamentary grant had fixed, and 
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instituted what are called ‘ex-standard classes,’ while other boards even 
set up schools intended to furnish children who had passed the standards, 
with instruction in such subjects as history, grammar, French, mathematics, 
and the elements of physical science.” ! 


As this ‘ ex-standard” education developed it was generally 
found desirable to erect a new centrally situated school to receive 
from the ordinary elementary schools under the School Board of 
a large town all the scholars who were qualified to receive the 
higher instruction. Such schools are known as “ Higher Grade 
Schools,” and have most of them been called into existence since 
1880. 

When the question of how these schools were paid for is 
approached, their relations with the Department of Science and 
Art begins to become clear. The seventh standard and ex- 
standard classes being a reality, the question of a suitable cur- 
riculum presented itself for solution, and it was decided in nearly 
all cases to add one or two of the subjects in which the Department 
of Science and Art made grants to the system of instruction laid 
down as suitable for the seventh standard by the Education 
Department. These science classes were encouraged by the South 
Kensington authorities, and rightly encouraged, since, as their 
annual ‘ Directory ” stated, down'to 1896, the object of these grants 
was “to promote instruction in science, especially among the 
industrial classes.” ‘These grants were so important to the Higher 
Grade Schools that it is in no way surprising to find an undue 
amount of prominence was given to the preparation of their pupils 
for the examinations of the Department of Science and Art, with 
the results that not only were other important branches of education 
neglected, but the science teaching itself was unscientific and largely 
consisted of cramming, with the object of securing tke largest possible 
grant. 

But the Department of Science and Art had itself recognised this 
danger, and its endeavours to bring about a relaxation of the system 
of payment by results dates back as far as 1872, when what were 
known as “organised science schools” were inaugurated. In that 
year the Department off-red special payments for attendance in the 
case of schools or classes which complied with its regulations for 
organising a course of scientific instruction which should occupy 
three years. A grant of 10s, a head was offered for each scholar 
who made 250 attendances in the year and passed in one subject of 
science, and this grant was in addition to the payment on the result 
of the examination. The system was not popular. After thirteen 
years there were only three such schools in existence, but in 1895 
their number had increased to 112,” and in 1898 there were 159. 


i Report of Royal Commission on Secondary Ed ucation, 1895, vol. i. p. 10. 
® Educational Systems of Great Britain and Ireland. Graham Balfour. 
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The want of balance in the curricula of Higher Grade Schools, and 
the lamentable neglect of literary and linguistic studies, continued 
for many years, and it was not until 1895 that the Department of 
Science and Art issued the outline of its present scheme for what 
are now called Schools of Science. The substitution of grants on 
attendance for payments by results obtained in examination, and of 
inspection for individual examination, are two of the steps in 
advance which have been accomplished. It is now required, more- 
over, that certain literary and linguistic subjects shall be regarded as 
compulsory in all Schools of Science. The minimum amount of 
instruction in science and art, which must follow a graduated and 
intelligent course, and be largely practical work in the chemical and 
physica! laboratory, is now placed at thirteen hours a week. Not 
less than ten hours a week must be given to literary subjects, which 
may, however, include two hours devoted to manual instruction. One 
language at least must be studied. In fact, to quote the Directory 
of Science and Art, 


* A School of Science must provide a thorough and progressive course of 
education in science, combined with literary or commercial instruction 
adapted to students whose education is such as would fit them to enter 
standard vii. of the English Code for a public elementary school.” 


Though the Schools of Science are by no means confined to 
Higher Grade Schools, yet these upper departments of the public 
elementary schools constitute the majority of them. It is in- 
teresting, however, to point out that of 109 Schools of Science: 
in 1898, forty-seven were in connection with Grammar Schools. 

Bat, as was indicated at the beginning of this article, the last year 
year or two has seen a change in the views of the Education and 
Science and Art Departments towards the Higher Grade Schools. 
Until quite recently School Boards have not only been permitted, 
but actually encouraged, to form Schools of Science in the upper 
portion of Higher Grade Schools. In fact, in certain large towns it 
was only after considerable pressure from the Science and Art 
Department that the School Board adopted the course of forming 
such Schools of Science. In face of the large expenditures of 
money on additional buildings, equipments, and staff, which have 
been made by School Boards in accordance with specific instructions 
from South Kensington, it is not only difficult to understand the 
recent relations between the School Boards and the central autho- 
rities, but almost impossible to conjecture any sufficient excuse for 
hindering really valuable work. 

To use the words of the President of the Association of the 
Headmasters of Higher Grade Schools avd Schools of Science, 
Mr, W. Dyche, of Halifax, in his address at the annual meeting of 
the assce‘ation last November : 
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“ During the last year or two, however, there has been a curious change 
in the attitude of both Departments. The Education Department has 
made difficulties in several places . . . . about the sanctioning of loans for 
the building and equipment of those parts of Higher Grade Schools 
required for the work of a School of Science; and the Science and Art 
Department .... has closed some existing Higher Grade Schools of 
Science .... and has refused to allow several new Higher Grade 
Schools .. . . to open a School of Science section, although, with the 
sanction of the Education Department, they have avowedly been built and 
equipped for the purpose.” 


If this retrograde policy is persisted in, one of the most satis- 
factory means of preventing educational waste which has as yet been 
discovered will be lost to the country. A boy, whose parents are 
sufficiently public-spirited and self-sacrificing to forego for a few 
years the wages their child might earn, may now pass from the 
sixth or seventh standard into a Higher Grade School with its 
School of Science, and there continue his education until fifteen or 
sixteen years of age. The course of practical work in chemistry, 
physics, and other branches of science which he will follow is amply 
sufficient to discover any latent aptitude for scientific work which 
the boy may possess. Moreover, as Mr. Dyche has put on 
record, a very large number of the boys from these schools of 
science do continue to study after they have begun their trades. 
The total number of boys who left the School of Science in connec- 
tion with the Halifax Higher Grade School in July 1899 was. 
seventy-six; of these forty-eight are attending evening technical 
schools, and twenty others are continuing to study in other schools, 
There is every reason to believe, moreover, that this experience is 
not exceptional. 

Not every one of the multitude of educational experiments which 
has been made in this country has been successful, far from it. 
Bat as any one knows who, like the present writer, has studied these 
Higher Grade Schools from inside, these Schools of Science are 
doing excellent work. There was for some years a disposition on 
the part of Grammar School authorities to decry Higher Grade 
Schools, and to vaguely speak of overlapping and other evils, but, 
fortunately, in 1898 a concordat was arrived at between the Head- 
masters of the Higher Grade Schools and the Incorporated Associa- 
tion of Headmasters, in which it is agreed 
‘that School Boards, by providing schools known as Higher Grade Schools, 
have rendered a national service in extending the school-age of many 
pupils attending public elementary schools; and that schools of this kind, 
when organised after types allowed by the central authority, should be 


oflicially recognised by that authority, and should be aided by means of 
adequate grants assigned for the purpose,” ! 


It behoves those men of science who have the interests of educa- 
tion at heart to see that their influence is exerted to strengthen and 
1 Parliamentary Paper, No. 381, August 1898, 
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develop what has been well begun. There has not been so large a 
return for the amount of energy they have expended in advocating 
the claims of science to national recognition that men of science can 
afford to permit administrative difficulties to retard the growth of 
the practical scientific instruction in Higher Grade Schools. 


A. T. Srvons. 


Postscript,—Since the above remarks were penned the Board of 
Education has come into existence and the now well-known minute 
establishing Higher Elementary Schools has been issued. But 
bearing in mind the fifteen years’ limit which that minute contains, 
and the doubt as to the future of Schools of Science which still 
exists, there is yet need to insist upon the great value of the work 
which is being done in the Schools of Science in connection with 
Higher Grade Schools, and to urge the necessity for removing 


all obstacles in the path of their development. 
A. T. 8. 





THE TENACITY OF SUPERSTITION. 


SupeRsTITION dies hard. It is not many years since a peasant in the 
South of Ireland burned his wife to death under the belief that she 
was possessed by a devil. At the present moment a lady who claims 
to have the power of foreseeing the future owing to her communica- 
tion with beings of another sphere has a number of earnest votaries 
in Paris. In China railways are regarded by the mass of the popula- 
tion with feelings of horror and detestation. But even in England 
are we quite free from the influence of superstition ? ILlave we burst 
the trammels of tradition and learned to face life and its problems 
fearlessly ? Not only do we tremble at the terrors of the Unknown, 
but we frequently stake our whole future on the chance of propitiating 
or gaining the favoars of a mythical deity vaguely described as Luck 
or Fortune. Some of us pretend to despise popular prejudices, but 
how few of us are unaffected by bad dreams or indifferent to social 
conventions ! 

While slowly emerging out of barbarism man has undergone 
many changes, so that it might be said that in almost every respect 
the civilised human being is unlike the savage. Yet even at the 
close of the nineteenth century we, who boast that we are “the 
heirs of all the ages,” have some characteristics in common with 
the men of the primeval world. We, like them, are overawed, in 
spite of ourselves, by the mystery of life, and we are haunted by 
“the Horror of the Shade,” which a modern poet vainly affects to 
despise, [ear has come down to us through our ancestors, and the 
entire weight of the accumulated knowledge of centuries has failed 
to conquer it. Science has taught us how to rob Nature of her 
secrets, but has not been able to solve “the painful riddle of the 
earth.” Even if materialism succeeded in destroying religion, it 
could not banish its shadow—superstition. It is unnecessary to 
define this strange word—“ superstition.” The Rev. S, Baring- 
Gould regards it as “the protoplasm of belief co-existing alongside 
with fully articulate religion, as the jelly-fish floats on the same 
wave where the vertebrate fish swims.” The exact sense of the word 
is just as obscure as that of ‘‘religion.” Its original meaning con- 
veyed the idea of standing over something in awe and amazement 
rather than that of a survival of savage or barbarous beliefs. Super- 
stition is not so much the protoplasm of belief as the monstrosity 
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begotten of the union of belief and ignorance. The savage believes 
in the existence of supernatural powers, and hastens to propitiate 
them by offering up to them human victims. He cannot conceive 
the idea of a divine being less bloodthirsty than himself. He looks 
up with abject submissiveness to his medicine-man, who is his priest, 
his physician, and his spiritual master. By the aid of this marvellous 
personage he hopes to avert the anger of the malevolent deities who 
threaten him with pain, hunger, mutilation, or death. The aborigines 
of Australia are all their lives haunted by abject terror of sorcery. 
They imagine that the sorcerers come moving along the sky, unseen 
save by other sorcerers; that they enter the bodies of men and feed 
upon them stealthily, consuming the flesh and leaving only the 
bones. The sorcerer can creep close to his victim while the latter 
lies asleep, and can bewitch him to death by merely presenting at 
him the leg-bone of a kangaroo. To the Australian savage death 
always seems the result of witchcraft of one kind or another: what 
we describe as a natural death they invariably ascribe to magic. 
We look upon these poor victims of gross superstition with pity, 
perhaps with disgust; but are not the communications of mediums 
with the dead still accepted as genuine in spiritualistic circles ? 
Medical science was long infected with absurd theories generated by 
superstition. ‘The cure of disease by sympathetic magic was one 
of the impostures which enjoyed widespread popularity in medizval 
days. The Irish herb-doctor used charms in which the peasantry 
had implicit faith. The Chinese doctors still admirister the heads 
and roots of plants to cure the heads and legs of their patients 
respectively. European medical practice, up to a comparatively 
recent period, approved of the “doctrine of signatures,” which 
prescribed ‘‘ eye-bright ” for diseases of the eye, because this flower 
suggested a resemblance to the human eye; and mulberries for 
small-pox on the ground that their colour made them appropriate 
for diseases of the blood. 

It is true that the horrible belief in vampires has practically died 
out even in Hungary; but the divining-rod has actually been used 
for the purpose of finding water during the progress of the present 
war in South Africa. We no longer burn witches; but we prosecute 
fortune-tellers, whose predictions are not merely believed in but 
liberally paid for, and many of us take palmistry quite seriously, 
though common sense should have taught even the illiterate that 
the hand is no more an index of Fate than the nose or the ears. 
The belief in the luckiness or unluckiness of certain numbers is still 
widely prevalent. Most of us have an idea that there is an uncanny 
significance in some numbers. The phrase ‘‘ Number One” has a 
mysterious force. To “attend to Number One” is to mind one’s 
own business exclusively. But have we not heard of “ Number 
One” in connection with more sinister asscciations? Many dis- 
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tinguished men at the present time either believe, or affect to 
believe, that a particular number exercises an influence over their 
destinies. A desperate effort has been made by some intrepid 
spirits to put down the prejudice against “thirteen at table”; but 
have they really triumphed over this curious and singularly anti- 
social superstition? The story of the Last Supper seems to have 
been the origin of the morbid antipathy to the presence of thirteen 
persons on a festive occasion. Have we not here an example of 
superstition making use of the history of religion to give a factitious 
solemnity to one of the bogies with which it has endeavoured to 
terrify mankind ? 

We have many survivals of ancient magic in popular folk-lore, as, 
for instance, in the belief that the barking of a dog is a foreboding 
of death, that it is unlucky to spill salt, and that we can see a 
winding-sheet in the dripping of a candle. The notion that the 
person who loses a tooth is about to lose a friend is another survival 
of the past: it is to be found in the Dream-book of Artemidorus. 
We can trace one of the rites of Aryan sun-worship in the deisil of 
Highland superstition. Ghosts have a history almost as ancient 
as the dawn of Creation, and it is manifest from the strange story 
of Saul and the Witch of Endor that even the Jews believed the 
phantoms of the dead could be, evoked by means of sorcery. Shake- 
speare makes the witches in Macbeth conjure up spirits, and with 
admirable impartiality he makes the ghosts both in Julius Caesar, a 
play dealing with Pagan Rome, and in Hamlet, a play dealing with 
medizeval Denmark, behave in much the same fashion. The ghost 
of Hamlet’s father was “doomed for a certain time to walk the 
night,” and it was at night also that the murdered Cwsar “ walked.” 
It is not so certain that the belief in the unluckiness of rats, in the 
approach of a storm whenever a cat’s fur stands erect, and in the 
ominous ticking of the “‘ death-watch,” can boast of a respectable 
antiquity. There is a semi-scientific basis for the horror engendered 
by a visitation of rats, for it is associated with bad drainage; and 
when sailors say that a cat has “a gale of wind in her tail,” they 
may not be far from the truth, for the fur of the cat is highly elec- 
trical, and is therefore extremely sensitive to atmospheric changes. 
But there is not much reason to anticipate evil when we hear the 
watch-like click of the little insect known to the learned as “ scara- 
beeus galeatus pulsator.” It has its abode in dust and decayed 
wood, and, if its ticking “goes on our nerves,” we can end the 
trouble by taking Dean Swift’s advice, and pouring on it ‘a kettle 
of scalding hot water.” The world has happily seen the end of 
witchcraft. In its gloomier forms it prevailed longer in Scotland 
than in England or in Ireland. The fairy appealed much more 
forcibly to the Celtic imagination than the witch. In the case of 
supposed witchcraft near Clonmel it is remarkable that the husband 
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of the deceased woman spoke of her as having “gone with the 
fairies.” What really occurred was that, under the influence of 
religious insanity, the husband and some other members of the family 
imagined that the woman was suffering from demoniacal possession, 
and the result was a horrible outbreak of homicidal mania. 

The superstitions of the peasant are, indeed, such as would readily 
be adopted by the savage. The mental atmosphere of both peasant 
and savage may be regarded as identical in many respects. It has 
been stated that there is evidence of European charms and omens 
having been sometimes borrowed by the native tribes of America or 
Australia. Cases of this kind must, however, be exceedingly rare, 
and possibly the travellers who reported them were guilty of the 
fallacy of malobservation. 

We can trace the distinction between lucky and unlucky days to 
the Egyptians. In ancient Egypt it was firmly believed that a child 
born on the fifth day of the month Paopi will be killed by a bull. 
In Ireland it is said that a child born on a Whit Monday will be 
hanged, and in the popular belief the saying has been verified by 
the fate of one of the Phoenix Park murderers. Another Irish 
superstition which still survives is that of the Evil Eye. Many 
Trish peasants tremble at the consequences of their cows or pigs 
being “ overlooked.” 

The study of this curious subject is not entirely fruitless. It 
throws light on the development of man’s thinking faculty. What 
is superstition, after all, but the result of defective reasoning ? 
The primitive man was intellectually a child. But has the civilised 
man yet learned to use his reason properly ? 


D. F. HANNIGAN. 

















THE ART OF REMBRANDT 


I, 


A REPRESENTATIVE exhibition of the works of a painter has the one 
special value of permitting us to discover the true and original 
excellence of the artist. The works speak for themselves, when 
seen gathered together, in a way which is impossible when viewed 
separately and apart ; the mere juxtap sition of picture to picture is 
instructive; each painting is in sort a comment on its fellow. The 
painter has perhaps tried his hand at many different styles, has made, 
in the course of his life, many experiments; pazinting at one time 
large historical pictures, at another genre-pieces; now a series of 
portraits, and now landscapes: still there is generally one style or 
form of art which more than any other defiaitely embodies his genius, 
and this in an exhibition of this kind at once declares itself in an 
unmistakable manner. Here, we discover, he is less perfect, there 
he is more; here he is truly personal and expressive, there he is not. 
What shall I say? The artist himself sets up in his own produc- 
tions a standard of perfection for our guidance. 

Two such exhibitions, both dealing with one and the same painter, 
Rembrandt, and both clearly revealing the characteristics of his 
genius, have been held within the past twelve months, the first in 
Amsterdam at the Stedelijk Museum, and the second in London at 
Burlmgton House. A third exhibition, also dealing with Rem- 
brandt, but solely with Rembrandt as etcher and draughtsman, I 
might here also mention, that, namely, now open in the Print Room 
at the British Museum. Of these three exhibitions the first was 
unquestionably the one which best fulfilled its purpose, being in 
every respect the most truly representative. Here were works by 
Rembrandt of every kind and description, ranging in importance 
from his celebrated Night Watch to a slight sketch, and from the 
year he first took up his brush, in 1627, to that in which he laid it 
down for good, in 1669 ; every public and private gallery in Holland, 
almost every private collection in Europe—in Russia, France, Ger- 
many, England—contributed some specimens ; here were his his- 
torical compositions, his genre-pieces, his portraits—these naturally 
far outnumbering all the rest—and, not least in importance, an 
extensive collection of his drawings, 
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II, 


One point came out with especial clearness—the immeasurable 
superiority of Rembrandt’s portraits over the rest of his work in oil- 
colour. And this was manifest almost at once. It was sufficient 
to pass from room to room at the Stedelijk Museum and glance at 
the array of pictures on the wally, at the Wiykt Watch, for example, 
or at such a composition as The Syndics, or at his genre-pieces, in 
order to perceive that nothing could come up to these portraits 
either for magic or beauty. They stood out from everything else, 
Nowhere were the tone and chiaroscuro of the painter, the two 
signal features of his art, carried to a lovelier and more surprising 
perfection. 

Of these portraits, of which some twelve were genuine master- 
pieces, I will now merely mention three of extraordinary beauty : 
the Portrait of a Gentleman, the Portrait of a Lady with a Feather 
in her Hand—two companion pieces from the collection of Prince 
Youssopoff, at St. Petersbarg, and both painted in the same jear, 
1660—and the Portrait of Rembrandt, a work belonging to the Dake 
of Buccleugb, and painted in 1659. These, it is not too much to 
say, might be set without risk by the side of any choice specimen 
of art the world has to offer; they were equal to the best specimen 
of a Titian or of a Velasquez; and their proper place in a Louvre 
or an Uffizi would be the Salon Carré or the Tribuna. But these 
splendid productions of his brush belong, one and all, to the last ten 
years or so of his artistic career. And this was another point which 
came out clearly: the genius of the painter ripened but tardily. 
Born in 1607, Rembrandt, one finds, scarcely produces anything in 
colour of a really first-rate quality till he reaches what is termed 
his third period, a period lasting from about 1658 to 1669. A 
decade, in fact, comprises all that is most excellent and of high 
value in his art. 


Ill. 


A strange effect of light and shade, with a mysterious depth of 
air—that, above all, is what distinguishes these portraits by Rem- 
brandt. What is its secret? Or is it idle to ask a question of this 
kind? I think not. It is one of the merits of a representative 
exhibition that it permits us not only to discover the real excellence 
of a painter, but also, what is more important, to arrive at a proper 
understanding of his art. Tor there is a reason for things, if you 
only care to seek for it, even in colour and form. What, then, it 
may be asked, is the cause of this original pattern of light and 
shade, of this singular depth of dark and almost palpable air, 
to which the painter has recourse in these portraits? Why, for 
instance, should Rembrandt, and not Frans Hals, or Velasquez, or 
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Titian, or Rubens, or any of the great portrait-painters, produce 
masterpiece after masterpiece in this manner? And why, again, 
when he excels most, should he be found to excel chiefly in 
portraiture ? 

In itself the masterpiece explains nothing; its rounded harmony 
eludes and baffles criticism. ‘To understand it you must turn else- 
where. You must turn to the minor productions of the painter— 
his notes, jottings, and mere memoranda—where the came principle 
as underlies his masterpiece reappears, is, so to speak, laid bare, but 
in a simple and easily recognisable form; you must take note, too, 
of his distinct mistakes and failures; in short, in one way or another, 
you must try to take to pieces again what the artist has been at 
pains to build up. 

Now, for such a purpose the exhibition at the Stedelijk Museum 
afforded the student an unrivalled opportunity. 


IV. 


Let us turn to the collection of his drawings. I believe that 
here rather than elsewhere, in these somewhat rough and ready 
studies where only a few essential facts are indicated, and these 
with the utmost briefness—a touch here, a dash there—just those 
points, in fact, which figured in his eyes as of paramount interest 
—we are most likely to catch sight of the underlying principle at 
work in Rembrandt’s art. At any rate, a clear view is obtained of 
what he mostly cared for. We discover his aim and, in a manner, 
the natural bent of his genius. 

Of these drawings, then, I will now select about six or seven of the 
most characteristic. (1) A young man is depicted in the act of 
reading. The point in this drawing upon which the draughtsman 
has insisted is a hand: it is delicately rendered—yes, but this 
precisely is not its chief interest; it is the way, rather, in which, 
as it lies pressed next to the brow of the student, it somehow or 
other forcibly conveys a distinct sensation of the action of thought 
going on all the time in the brain behind it. There are moments, 
as every one has no doubt had occasion to observe, when the human 
hand, as flesh wrought upon by spirit, wears a look of actual intelli- 
gence and feeling vying even with that of the countenance itself. 
It is such a moment which Rembrandt has here given us. (2) A 
woman is sunk in sleep. A complete pause in the activity of life 
within. You hear, so to speak, the quiet and regular breathing. 
And yet the whole impression is produced by a few touches which 
render the blank and vacant look about the closed eyes and parted 
lips. (3) Here a woman is represented gazing out of an open 
window. Every one knows what is meant by saying of a person 
that the expression is sheepish, or that it resembles a fox’s, or 
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that of a wolf, or of a hog; it is the emergence into the human 
personality of a state of mind or being which is habitual to certain 
animals rather than to man. Well, in this woman you have an 
expression which is absolutely birdlike. You feel as you gaze at 
her face that curiosity rules for the moment her whole being, but 
that at the same time the woman is quite calm and unconcerned ; 
her features sharpen ; her eyes, bent on some object without the 
window, have the iohuman fixidity of a sparrow’s staring at us from 
a safe distance. (4) The next drawing, representing a student 
sharpening a quill, almost borders on the grotesque—the sour line 
of the mouth, the man a prey to spite, fret, and temper, as, 
harassed in his writing, he angrily seizes his pen. ‘These are the 
chief points hit off with a few pregnant lines. (5) An old man, 
enveloped to his feet in a loose garb, is seated in a chair; he is 
nearly bald ; the scant remainiog hair, winnowed, so to speak, by age 
and constant thought, is thin and fine to the point of immateriality. 
Here, again, it is the element of expression—-the countenance 
wrought upon by the life within—which is chiefly conspicuous. 
(6) A girl, seated in an easy posture, is lost in thought and reverie. 
The entire figure is given. And, unlike most of the preceding 
studies, each part is rendered with an equal degree of care. And 
why ? Because, here, the pose of the head, the posture of the 
limbs, the calm countenance, and the very folds, too, into which her 
dress happens to fall, are all necessary to the visible embodiment of 
one definite mood and sentiment. 

What, I think we may now ask, do these drawings reveal most 
clearly ? What element has the draughtsman chiefly dwelt upon ? 
It is not line, no. Admirable master of line as Rembrandt un- 
doubtedly is, he cannot be said to study it for its own sake. Nor 
is it style, pure, simple style, as in the drawings of an Italian 
master. Nor is he moved by any delight in the charm of physical 
grace and perfection; these rhythms of line scarcely ever occur. 
Nor is it, again, sheer, absolute realism. Rembrandt is no Bar- 
tholomeus van der Helst, whose chief aim, you would say, is to 
compete with Nature herself, and to obtain in all particulars alike a 
verifiable exactitude. Nor, again, despite of a quick and keen eye 
for the oddities of external form, is it simply caricature. The ruling 
faculty of Rembrandt’s genius, as revealed by these drawings, con- 
sists, I think, in a wonderful aptitude for interpreting expression. 
Herein, in truth, is centred all his interest. At first sight it might 
perhaps seem as though he had bestowed his attention upon many 
dissimilar aspects of things, labouring here at this, there at that: 
in reality he obeys one constant preoccupation. His view of things 
is that of a psychologist. What interests him above all is the study 
of a mood, of an emotion, of a state of soul, as acting upon the 
external form of a human being. He turns by preference to those 
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aspects which most clearly make known the indwelling spirit and 
temper of an individual. 

To this preoccupation with the signs and tokens of expression, 
with what proceeds from within, nearly every drawing in the 
Stedelijk Museum bore clear witness. But perhaps the most striking 
examples of this passion for expression were afforded by a series of 
sketches for his compositions and pictures—-subjects taken generally 
from the New Testament, such as ‘“ The Return of the Prodigal Son” 
or “The Good Samaritan.” For in these studies, where Rembrandt 
returns again and again to one and the same motive, bent upon getting 
it absolutely right, you saw, even more clearly, what he was driving 
at. And where a man has set his heart, there too, as a rule, lies his 
genius. Look at Raphael. In planning his composition for the 
Disputa, he alters and shifts his figures, he constantly modifies part 
after part, until, refining upon the idea within his mind, he brings 
the whole to the desired perfection. But, although possessed of a 
similar degree of patience, his aim is totally different from that of 
the Dutchman. The Italian, it is fairly evident, sought over and 
above all for that harmony and beauty which come from setting 
forth a theme with the utmost lucidity, logic and order. Now of 
this, as I need scarcely remark, there is nothing or next to nothing in 
Rembrandt. What he sought for with especial and unfailing ardour 
was absolute truth in the rendering of expression. In this search he 
was indefatigable. With each fresh study he strives, you find, to 
capture a still more apt and telling glance for his figures, a gesture 
or action still more interpretative, an expression still more forcible and 
true. What, he seems to ask himself, as he builds up his little 
drama, is the precise look of a person at the moment, say, of 
performing a good office, under a movement of pity, or in the 
disorder of passion? how are the bystanders affected? what 
is here the probable interplay of emotion? Indeed, in these 
matters there is scarcely a conceivable refinement but what he has 
considered it. At the same time, however, absorbed as he is in this 
study of expression, exacting as he is herein, Rembrandt, it must 
not be forgotten, is always an exquisite artist : he adapts, he selects, 
he orders. 


V. 


A new spirit at work in art tends in the course of time to strike 
out a new form. Thus you will find a whole series of fresh 
developments in the matter of colour and of tone, of composition 
and of design, arise in the art of Rembrandt almost solely in con- 
sequence of his personal stress upon the element of expression. And 
here, to begin with, let us take his design. What special modifica- 
tion does it undergo ? 
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But first, let us ask, what is Nature’s way of expressing the 
emotions? In what way do they contrast in their outward mani- 
festation with the expression of character for instance? As a rule, 
character—that is, the general nature and disposition of a human 
being—sets a broad and marked impress upon the whole outward 
form of a man; it is visible in his features, his countenance, his 
bodily frame, and, in almost equal measure, in his whole bearing and 
deportment. In the full-length portrait, for example, of Zhe 
Admiral, by Velasquez, the powerful head, the sturdy frame, the 
bold and simple posture, and the very way in which the feathered 
hat, held by his side, is firmly grasped by the hand, all combine 
to produce a sharp image of one definite personality. It would be 
impossible to dissociate the man, as a character, from his physique. 
Everything tells. Even the surroundings and accessories, as in 
certain well-known canvases by Frans Hals, where he sets his jovial 
well-to-do burghers at banquets, may help to embody the general 
spirit and natural temper of a man. Far otherwise with the 
outward manifestation of an indwelling mood, a thought, or a 
sentiment! Here, as a rule, there are but meagre signs of its 
presence. Instead of hardening into definite outline, instead of 
moulding form and feature, it comes out—if indeed it comes out at 
all—in some slight and often quite unobtrusive detail of form. The 
life of the spirit is shy of display. More often than not, a mere 
nothing—a casual glance of the eye, a lifted eyebrow, or a trouble 
about the lines of the mouth—alone reveals it, Thought, for instance, 
—transient, fitful, uncertain—lights up the human mask but 
furtively ; here it is seen, there it is not. But, strong emotions and 
tempestuous passions? rage, envy, despair, remorse? Certainly their 
outbreak is apt to be forcible. But even here, it is violent at one or 
two points only. An exclusive emotioa tends to affect one part 
of the body at the expense of the rest. Under the influence of 
scorn the lip shoots ont; despair bows the head of a man. In short, 
while character tends to manifest itself in a large, broad, and 
conspicuous manner, a sentiment, a mood, or an emotion is usually 
exhibited by some specific action. 

In the design of the student seeking to render the life of the 
spirit and of the emotions, what is now the manifest consequence of 
this restriction and concentration, at one or two points, of the 
element of expression? His design, surely, must differ from that 
of an artist, say, like Holbein, aiming after a presentment of 
character rather, And, in truth, a difference appears. And it is 
mainly this. Pure and simple outlines, the relation of mass to mass 
in a figure—matters ordinarily of much effect—now no longer hold 
the first place in a design as objects of first and foremost importance, 
but are superseded by some slight and pregnant detail, some tiny 
and minute circumstance, some apparently trivial gesture or action. 
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A detail, in fact, is apt to become the central point of interest. 
Give this aright, and the draughtsman has given all that is essential. 
The rest he may overlook, and perhaps even dismiss altogether as 
something wholly superflaous. 

Now it is almost precisely after this manner that Rembrandt 
conducts his design. Repeatedly he singles out some slight and 
apparently trifling detail, repeatedly he ignores the large and 
general outlines of a figure. In one drawing it is a hand which 
he gives, in another a glance of the eye; at one time the sour line 
of the mouth, at another the parted lips and closed eyes. Upon 
these delicate details, revealing the mood and sentiment of a person, 
he rightly felt he could scarcely lay too much stress. They are 
trifles—yes! But upon such trifles his whole art is built up, and 
he cannot deal with them too carefully. On the other hand, the 
broad masses and firm outlines of a figure were nothing to his 
purpose and might therefore be suppressed without loss—indeed 
with real advantage, as matters tending to detract from what was 
really essential and significant. Such minute particulars, however, 
as the glance of an eye, the action of a hand, and the like, he could 
not suppress. Necessarily, logically, he had to give them all possible 
prominence. Jn a word, the natural outcome of the study of 
expression, as seen in the design of Rembrandt, was the sacrifice of 
the prominent mass to an apparently insignificant detail. 

An innovation in art? Yes! and one, moreover, as we shall dis- 
cover, pregnant with manifold consequences in the further shaping 
of his work in oil-colour. 


Vi. 


But this deliberate stress on the minute particulars of form, with 
the omission, on the other hand, or at least a partial designation, of 
all that is unessential in a figure, while in place in a drawing 
and of beautiful efiect in an etching (witness the etchings of 
Rembrandt), is obviously no longer permissible to the artist in oil- 
colour. Here he is no longer at liberty to make a blank space do 
duty for what is unessential. The medium is totally different. 
Helpful or not to his end in view, the painter has to bestow upon the 
secondary matters of his composition a certain amount of definite 
realisation ; he has to fill up his canvas; a blank and vacant space, 
suggesting absolutely nothing whatever, is out of the question. 

Herein, however, lies a peril. Almost before he is aware of it, 
from this necessity of having to give a more or less circumstantial 
rendering, the artist is apt to give too much, to overcrowd his com- 
position, and, amid the various interests of colour, texture, modelling 
and form, to lose sight of what constitutes his real theme. Now 
this danger of over-realisation, with its consequent confusion, con- 
fronting as it does nearly every craftsman in oil-colour, confronted 
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Rembrandt in particular. And it is easy to see why. His art, as 
I have said, rested for its chief effect upon a series of slight details. 
The large masses hardly count. So that instead of enriching his 
production, or adding in any way to its force and interest, a rich 
display of colour, bold and striking developments of form, an 
abandance and exuberance of incident—such as found favour with a 
Hals, a Rubens, a Veronese, and wherein, in fact, their genius found 
its true account—tended, on the contrary, to weaken and impair it, 
for the significant detail was crowded ont of sight. Yet the painter 
could not banish the rival elements in his production, seeing that he 
deals in the medium of oil-colour. 

Hence a special problem, and one that hardly presented itself to 
him as a draughtsman. It is perhaps a significant fact that it was 
only at the end of a long and arduous duel with his material that 
Rembrandt arrived at an harmonious style in painting, while in 
etching—a form of design—he attained to an extraordinary perfec- 
tion almost from the first. However, in the end he produced 
masterpieces in oil-colour also. But certain difficulties stood in his 
way, difficulties that hitherto no painter, in dealing with the element 
of expression, had attempted to face, and certainly not the old 
Flemish and German painters, the predecessors of Rembrandt in this 
field. Indeed, they had innocently ignored them. 

For Rembrandt the problem was this. Some means or other 
must be found of preventing the manifold aspects of form and 
colour, arising from the use of this medium, from contending in 
importance with the minute yet significant detail in a figure or 
countenance. He has to recognise the nature and requirements of 
oil-colour, but he must also contrive to bring the important detail 
well to the front. How shall he accomplish it ? 


VII. 


Here it is that we are met by the device of chiaroscuro. Of the 
part it plays in his art it is perhaps scarcely possible to speak too 
highly. Employed as it has been by many painters, it certainly has 
never been employed in quite the same effective way before, or been 
bound up, as a mere pattern, in quite so close and intimate a manner 
with all that is most vital in the genius of the artist. By chiaroscuro 
I mean, of course, a system of light-and-shade—a massing, in the 
picture, here, of shadows, a gathering up, there, of lights. Well, it 
is by means of this division of his picture into light and shade that 
Rembrandt solves his particular problem ; that, namely, whereby the 
detail, that important centre of his composition, shall acquire a due 
degree of prominence, while the great array of externals, so unessen- 
tial, so troubling, yet claiming withal, whether the artist will or not, 
a legitimate place in his scheme, may fall into a subordinate place 
and cease to usurp our attention. The method by which the 
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painter accomplishes this inverted order in the importance of things 
is simple. He sets the significant detail in bright light. Mean- 
while, whatever is superfluous, whatever is disturbing, whatever is 
liable to catch our eye and take off from the delicate detail, he 
plunges in shadow. 


Vill, 


But nothing can exceed the exquisite art of Rembrandt herein. 
A delightful haphazard, a happy accident, rather than any elaborately 
contrived scheme, rales, you would say, the distribution of his lights 
and shadows ; everything appears spontaneous and true to nature. 
As an example, take the hand of the high priest in the picture of 
Simeon in the Temple. Alone of his whole person, owing to a 
chance ray of sunlight stealing into the dark interior, it happens to 
gleam in a bright light at the very moment when stretched forth 
in the act of bestowing blessing upon a kneeling group of sup- 
plicants also in the light. But the rest of the stately figure is 
plunged in shadow. It is unimportant, and is only likely to 
obtrude. Yet although it is thus kept out of sight, it is by no 
means suppressed ; every part of the figure, according to the strict 
necessities of oil-colour, is duly realised. It is to the portraits of 
Rembrandt’s third period, however, that one must turn in order to 
observe the utmost reach of his bold felicity in the use of light- 
and-shade—to such portraits, for instance, as Zhe Rabbi, or The 
Jew Merchant, in our National Gallery, Three-fourths of the 
countenance, or perhaps more, is plunged in gloom. No matter. 
All that we really desire to see—the sentiment and expression 
written upon the countenance—is given. As for the rest—the 
mere uninformed tracts—that, rightly enough, is hidden from view. 

But this use of chiaroscuro, let me say, is no mere trick or 
extravagant device prompted by a desire for effect, as in a canvas by 
Caravaggio; but arises naturally from Rembrandt’s sense and feeling 
for expression. In fact it is an essential element of his art, and 
you can no more separate it from his colour-design than you 
can separate from his work the element of expression. Indeed, 
abolish from his work the element of expression and you may then, 
if you will, abolish, or rather find fault with, the element of 
chiaroscwro. 


IX. 


Bat we fail to understand the art of Rembrandt, or truly appre- 
ciate the beauty of his masterpieces in portraiture, unless we also 
grasp the significance of his use of tone. 

It is peculiar to the painter; the mere mention of Rembrandt's 
name evokes, I fancy, a vision of a strange and mellow gloom—or 
shall we call it a mysterious light ?—at any rate, a magical atmo- 
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ephere—wherein he enshrouds his sombre figures. As commonly 
used by a Hals,a Velasquez, a Titian, or a Tintoretto, tone, by which 
I mean the uniform quality of light and atmosphere going through 
a scene, tends to be either silvery-grey or vaguely neutral in colour ; 
perhaps, too, transparently golden. But, so far as I am aware, it 
is never so palpabie, so dense, so full-bodied as in a portrait by 
Rembrandt. There is nothing like it elsewhere. Elsewhere, too, 
the function it fulfils is somewhat more easily recognisable; it 
serves either to blend the various colours of @ picture, as, for 
instance, in a Titian, or, as in a Velasquez, by its own inherent 
charm to enhance the aspect of ordinary things so that they become 
something new and beautiful. But in such portraits as that of 
The Rabbi or The Jew Merchant it can scarcely be said to serve 
either of these purposes; it dulls the colour; it almost blots out the 
head and figure from sight. 

What is its explanation? In art a device is right and commend- 
able in so far only as it responds to a definite purpose. It must 
further the manifestation of the artist’s genius. ‘I'o arrive at a 
clear understanding of the painter’s use of tone, and to perceive that 
it is no mere mannerism, but something admirably expressive 
and a true element of style, it is necessary to go back for a 
moment to his use of chiaroscuro. Thereby, as we have seen, 
Rembrandt successfuily brought into view that part of the countenance, 
or that subtle action of the figure, which best revealed the mood and 
spirit existing within ; what was irrelevant was hidden from sight, 
what was essential was brought forward. So far, so good. But 
its effect, unfortunately, hardly stopped at this point. In spite 
of the adroit way in which this contrast of light and shade was 
managed, as used independently and without furtker modification, 
it exaggerated the physical aspect of that part in light. If you 
relieve white against black, you know that the white will stand out 
with glaring distinctness; it will stare you in the face. Now, a 
similarly unpleasant effect arose in the pictures of Rembrandt from 
this placing of one part of the countenance in bright light while the 
rest was plunged in darkness. Necessarily the part in light stuck 
out of the canvas with odious emphasis and relief. In fact, the use 
of strong contrasts of light and shade is one of the common devices 
to which such rhetorical painters as Bonnat, Caravaggio, and Ribera 
habitually resort, anxious at all costs to produce an illusion of 
extreme force and lifelike vigour. But the result is always ugly, 
and the fine realists in art generally shrink from these contrasts, 
content, justly enough, with a more sober realism. 

We may now, perhaps, see the reason for the dark tone which 
we find in the latter works of Rembrandt. Superadded to his 
chiaroscuro, it keeps down and modifies the lurid prominence of that 
part in light. Instead of a head standing out of the canvas with 
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hideous force, as in the portrait by Rembrandt of An Old Man in 
our National Gallery, a portrait otherwise so admirable, so full of 
genuine sentiment, it now retires, thanks to this intervening tone, 
within the frame, and we have such beautiful portraits as Zhe Rabbi 
and The Jew Merchant. 


X, 


For another reason, too, this deep and powerful tone was neces- 
sary. It corrects the extravagant realism of the painter. 

The principal task of the artist who aims after beauty and 
harmony is to proportion his matter aright. Yet there is nothing 
more hard of attainment, nothing, while so essential, so easily missed. 
Perhaps you see a master of design—a Raphael, for instance—. 
have recourse to colour—that is, he adds to his composition, chiefly 
expressive as a pattern of lines, a certain number of, let us say, 
blues, whites, yellows, and reds; but he forgets to take into account 
how far these colours enhance, and how far they interfere with, the 
sovereign interest of his production as line; and the consequence is 
he destroys the harmony of his work. Or perhaps you see, as in 
the case of Rubens in his Descent from the Cross, the composition 
framed after one style, monumental and severely balanced, while 
the execution belongs to another, one freely realistic—the artist 
giving shimmering lights, the play of colour, the softness of silk 
and satin, the gloss of hair. Here again you have a confusion of 
interests and loss of harmony. [or a perfect work of art a consistent 
unity throughout is essential, as in the frescoes, for example, in the 
Sistine Chapel, where you have the element of colour—ever ready 
to exert an active effect upon our vision—reduced to a few incon- 
spicuous tints. Here the element of line, the leading element, 
alone prevails. 

Now it was this lack of nice adjustment that is at the bottom of 
the inharmony noticeable in certain works of Rembrandt. His 
realism, quite independently of the effect of chiaroscuro, jars with 
his presentment of expression. He has a heavy-handed stress on 
flesh as flesh, on texture as texture, on modelling as modelling. 
The consequence was that these matters, besides producing a some- 
what vulgar effect, tended to draw our eye away from his really 
inspired and masterly rendering of thought and sentiment, Two 
contrary and opposing elements, one fine and the other kase, divided 
our attention and destroyed the harmony of the picture. 

What was here wanted was not the forcible ousting of the element 
of realism from his work—for it was a radical part of his style— 
not its rejection, but its proper adjustment and subordination, Now 
this precisely is what Rembrandt’s dark and potent tone, itself a 
realistic element, accomplishes; it rectifies, it has a counteractive 
effect upon his realism. Plunged in this tone, the look of flesh, 
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however forcibly rendered, is at once dimmed; the somewhat hard 
texture is at once softened; the modelling, however conscientious, 
no longer obtrudes. Meanwhile, the element of expression, the 
prime element of Rembrandt’s art, subsists, despite of this enveloping 
gloom, with all the unimpaired force and vigour which the artist 
knew how to give to it. 


xI, 


There is another point, but I will merely touch upon it. This dark 
and mysterious tone subserves an emotional and spiritual end. By 
its means the painter contrives to create an atmosphere in tender 
harmony with the sentiment of his figures; he creates, so to speak, 
the hour for their mood. His tone is not only an artistic, it is a 
poetic, device. 

As a typical example of his art in this respect teke his portrait 
of The Rabbi. 

Imagine, now, this woeful, stricken countenance gazing not, as 
here, out of a dim and shadowy twilight—a strange, tremulous 
darkness—but set, instead, in ordinary daylight. Imagine the 
head lighted up after the manner, say, in which a head by Frans 
Hals is lighted up. In a moment, assuredly, the magical harmony 
of the picture would vanish, and the figure would produce a jarring 
effect. And why? Because, as it seems to me, the sight of an 
actual human being given over to reverie and inactive dreaming in 
broad day would appear unnatural—at least as something totally 
out of place. The hour and the mood are at variance. Morning, 
with its clear and searching light, has no place for this sad and 
pensive figure ; it calls rather for such resolute and vigorous people 
as fill the light, gay-toned canvases of a Rubens or of a Frans Hals. 
Obscured, however, in this semi-twilight, this head of the Rabbi, 
so charged with thought and feeling, at once charms our vision and 
wins us over by the subtle harmonies of time and place. 

And what applies to this portrait, in this matter of tone, applies 
in like manner to almost every portrait of Rembrandt’s third period. 
Touched, one and all, by a profound depth of sentiment—reflecting 
herein, one is permitted to believe, the mood and spirit of the painter 
himself—Rembrandt finds for this series of figures the one sympa- 
thetic atmosphere and light, the proper environment, at once ideal 


and true, 


XII. 


But the point cn which I would insist in conclusion is the abso- 
lute rightness of this ful], dominant, palpable body of dark air. 
Given his sense for expression, given his realism, given the medium 
of oil-colour, and it was essential. It is the means of creating unity 
and harmony. Oar eye, so ready to stray to the right and left, to 
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signal impressions to the brain and start ideas, is now, by the device 
of this tone, no longer caught by the colour of the complexion, 
whether it be sallow or ruddy, or by modelling, or by texture, or by 
any material circumstance, but rests solely upon what is essential. 
In a word, we contemplate the image of a mood, of a state of soul, 
of an emotion, set forth with enchanting directness and power. All 
the rest is blotted out of sight. 

The masterpiece, then, is at last fashioned. One point, as we 
have seen, leads up by natural transition to another -from the 
artist's sense for realistic expression there arose in the first place the 
predominance of the detail over the whole; this, because of the 
medium of oil-colour, led to chiaroscwro; this, again, gave rise to 
his deep and beautiful tone. Finally, we have the miracle; the 
thing of beauty; and the intimate and necessary correlation of part 
to part as, in nature, in a living organism. 

Henry Bishop, 


JuLy 


AUBREY BEARDSLEY. 


To have lived for twenty-six brief years—years for the most part 
racked by sickness and darkened by the shadow of imminent death— 
and during so short a period to have initiated, developed, and brought 
to maturity an art so astoundingly new that it set intelligent critics 
agape, so startling and arrestive as to cause a widespread interest in 
all the cultivated centres of Europe and America—this surely is an 

chievement worthy of remark even in an age which is glatted with 
sensationalism of all kinds. Bat Beardsley did more than this. 
It was his misfortune rather than his fortune that his methods 
were so startling, his ideas so unconventional. His first success was 
in great measure a succ’s de scandale. There was much cheap 
enthusiasm—with the inevitable reaction towards furious denuncia- 
tion—little true and rational insight into the aim and spirit of his 
work. He became the craze of fashionable London, a lion in the 
cultivated circles of society. His drawings were the cynosure of all 
eyes, the topic of much frivolous discussion. It was a necessity, if 
one were not to be regarded as a hopeless Philistine, to profess an 
unbounded admiration for this frail and consumptive decadent. And 
this craze expressed itself through many channels. Its influence 
was to be traced to the grand lady’s boudoir no less than to theatre 
posters and to the magazine illustrations of the day. It even 
descended so far as to make its appeal to that mysterious personality 
the “man in the street.” May we not still see the “ Beardsley 
type,” whatever that ambiguous phrase may mean, strutting on the 
advertisement hoardings and peering ominously out at us from the 
pages of popular magazines? But she is dying a natural and 
inevitable death—a death, be it added, which no sincere admirer of 
Beardsley will lament. 

Imitation, it may be argued, is the sincerest form of flattery. I 
will not venture to contradict so time-honoured a saying. At the 
same time, there can be but little doubt that the “ Beardsley craze,” 
as it was somewhat contemptuously called, did more to hurt the 
reputation of Beardsley than all the denunciations, and they were 
not a few, which were ever penned against him. His imitators aped 
his methods; they could not grasp the spirit of his work. 

It must not be supposed, however, that Beardsley’s influence has 
been confined solely to the cheaper forms of art—to advertisements 
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for quack medicines and to magazine banalities generally. Far 
from it. However difficult it may be for us who were his con- 
temporaries to gauge the full significance of such a movement, it 
can hardly be too much to say, even at so early a period as this, 
that those years during which Beardsley was producing masterpiece 
upon masterpiece with unerring skill and a dazzling fervour of 
imagination will come to be regarded as anni mirabiles in the history 
of art. or the historians and students of the future they cannot 
but mark an entirely new departure in the development of black- 
and-white art. The craze will doubtless die—nay, it is dying 
already ; but his influence will live for long among serious students 
and will condition to a certain extent the work of the future. Nor 
is it difficult to understand why this should be so. To those who 
regird Beardsley merely as a daring innovator, a startling product 
of a degenerate age, an enfant terrible perhaps, such an assertion 
may seem strange and unfounded. It is true that Beardsley was 
all these; but to regard him merely in this light is to miss altogether 
those characteristics in which his genius most certainly lies. His 
methods were transparently modern, his imagination was audaciously 
jin de siecle ; but this is by no means all. Paradoxical as it may 
seem, I have no hesitation in saying that Beardsley was very far 
superior to many of his more famous fellow artists in catholicity of 
taste and in true appreciation of what was good in the achievements 
of the past. He was essentially an eclectic, and it was precisely 
because he drew his inspiration so much from the past and from so 
wide a field that he seems to us so modern. Neglecting nothing 
which was worthy of praise in the products of bygone eras, he drew 
from them what was most suited to his versatile genius, and fashioned 
the influences thus obtained after the image of his own marvellous 
imagination, and the outcome of this was the creation of something 
entirely new. ‘The public, as is often the case, has gone astray. 
It has fixed upon a particular phase of his work, and with this 
phase has almost exclusively associated his name. Such treatment 
is on the face of it glaringly unfair. More than any artist of our 
times—more, perhaps, than any artist of any time whatsoever— 
Beardsley was versatile. But he had unfortunately to suffer from 
the cheap and misguided admiration of a certain section of the 
public, which extolled his work for qualities they did not under- 
stand and brought prominently into relief certain morbid phases of 
his art whose significance they wholly failed to interpret. As was 
only natural, this indiscriminating praise brought forward denun- 
ciations which were correspondingly severe, and his enemies were 
quick to lay emphasis upon the more unhealthy and erotic sides of 
his genius. JL’ Education Sentimentale, Messalina, the Stomach Dance, 
and others became associated with his name to the almost entire 
exclusion of many of his other—and from an artistic point of view 
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greatly superior—productions of a less repulsive kind. Why this 
should be so it is difficult to tell, unless, indeed, the fault lies with 
the public itself. Do people forget that the artist who drew the 
above drawings was also responsible for the chaste and classical 
illustrations to the Morte d Arthur, for the dainty and exquisite 
embroiderings to the Rape of the Lo:k, pronounced by many to be 
the most finished and perfect of all his drawings? Can we not set 
beside Messalina the ravishing innocence and virginal simplicity of 
the girl in the Coifing; beside Salome the haunting beauty and 
inward grace of Les Revenants de Musique; beside the repulsive 
nudity of the Stomach Dance the classic serenity of his Venus? 
Since this is so, let us cease to regard Beardsley wholly as a pioneer 
in forbidden fields, but let us rather look upon the man in his 
broader aspect, his art in its more cosmopolitan significance, assign- 
ing to his morbid qualities their due place, and nothing beyond this. 
What would be said of the literary critic who stigmatised the plays 
of Shakespeare as unhealthy on the score of a few scenes in Lericles, 
or who condemned the morality of Shelley’s poems on account of 
the youthful indiscretion of some of his earlier work as originally 
conceived? ‘True, Beardsley’s “ morbid” drawings occupy a larger 
place among his work than Pericles among the plays of Shakespeare, 
or Rosalind and Helen among Shelley’s poems; nevertheless, when 
we consider the conditions under which Beardsley lived and worked, 
his extraordinary genius, and, above all, the giddy eminence to which 
he so suddenly attained—when we come to consider these with 
unbiased mind, we shall cease to carp at the erotic turn his genius 
sometimes took, and content ourselves with marvelling at the extra- 
ordinary qualities which were common to all phases of his art. 

Short and uneventful as was Beardsley’s life, it was yet not 
unhappy. Living solely for his art, in the six brief years during 
which he was before the public, he had the supreme satisfaction of 
seeing his work gain for itself on the one hand its due recogni- 
tion from the foremost art critics of his time, and on the other—-a 
hardly less piquant source of delight to him—-of witnessing the 
furious enmity it aroused among a large section of the artistic 
public. 

In spite, however, of the outward calm of his life, there can 
be but little doubt that there were moments when Beardsley felt 
the bitterness of his lot. If such there were, can we blame him 
for it? Can we wonder that he should occasionally have taken 
an almost spiteful delight in snatching the mask from the face 
of conventionality and coming down with an unqualified bang on 
the most tender of Mrs. Grundy’s toes? Such, I conceive, was one 
of the reasons of Beardsley’s audacious frankness in treating of 
matters which, except in private conversation, are generally left 
to take care of themselves. In addition, there must perhaps be 
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added the more unworthy motive of wishing to arrest attention by 
these monstrous freaks of his imagination. But all his faults— 
his lack of reverence for serious objects, his schoolboy candour 
and fondness for shocking the feelings of others, the total 
absence in him of any of the larger sense of responsibility—all 
these may be justly imputed to the unnatural conditions under 
which he lived, to the knowledge ever before him of the imminence 
of his death, and to the unqualified success which attended his brief 
struggle for notoriety. 

The satirical import of many of his drawings may perhaps be 
traced to this feeling of bitterness with which he regarded the 
pleasures and vanities of a world in which he moved only as a 
shadow. His satire is uncompromising, and when he “scourges 
the town,” he does it with a thoroughness worthy only of a Juavenal 
or a Swift. But his portraiture is usually exaggerated to such an 
extent that the people at whom it is levelled often fail to apply the 
ridicule to themselves. And it is the glory of his satire that it is 
in no way ephemeral. He has ridiculed the foibles, the gross 
conceits of the age as no one living has done; but he has achieved 
something beyond this. He has succeeded in rending asunder the 
veil which obscures the souls of men, and has revealed them in 
their utter nakedness. Poor humanity! There is so much that is 
commonplace in our everyday existence, so much that is meaningless 
and trivial, that many of us succeed in walking through life without 
ever grasping the essence of things, ignorant of the significance of 
the people who throng our path. To such of us the work of 
Beardsley is, or should be, a revealing manual. The faces there 
are not masked: there is no superfluity of flesh to cloak the soul 
which resides within ; from every feature, from every gesture, there 
glares forth life and expression, odious often, terrible sometimes, 
realistic always. In his best work there is nothing commonplace, 
nothing meaningless. His soul-faces have a diabolic effrontery : 
they are naked and yet not ashamed. Their garments are soiled 
with the accumulated mire of many ages; their lineaments are 
scarred and entrenched with the sins of countless «ons; and yet 
there is nothing corporeal in their haggard features, their lascivious 
looks. They are but the pale and intangible shadows which accom- 
pany the “ fire-shod feet of lust,” for their flesh has long since been 
consumed in its all-devouring flames. The secret of such a revela- 
lation is far to seek, but this much is certain: that Beardsley has 
seized upon essentials and has reproduced them as they have never 
been reproduced before. When an authoritative account of his 
work comes to be written, the explanation of his unprecedented 
success will possibly be found to consist largely in this: in his 
penetrating insight and in his marvellous power of seeing and 
reproducing the essential. 
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Notwithstanding the youthfulness of his years, Beardsley had a 
considerably wider outlook upon life than most people with longer 
and more varied experiences to draw upon. If it cannot be said 
of him that he “saw life steadily, and saw it whole,” it may at least 
be affirmed that he had frequent fits of almost superhuman in- 
tuition, and the perspicnity of these sudden flashes was never 
obscured by the saeva indignatio of the professed satirist, or the 
condescending compassion of the avowed regenerator. Oa the 
contrary, it is evident that he takes a keen delight ia portraying 
the utmost bounds, the heights and depths cf depravity. How 
an artist of less than twenty-six years of age could attain to so 
complete an understanding of the most hidden depths of the 
human soul must ever remain a mystery. Of this, however, we 
may be certain, that, had he lived to the reputed age of Methuselah, 
had he drunk of the poisoned springs of life like Villion or like 
Alfred de Musset, he could hardly have acquired a more complete 
realisation of the essentials of evil. Our ordinary theories of life 
and death will not account for so extraordinary a phenomenon. 
Possibly the Hindus, who believe in metempsychosis, or the fol- 
lowers of Gotama, who adopted a modified form of that doctrine, 
could explain a mystery which baulks the inquiry of any Christian. 

To understand fally the nature of Beardsley’s unique and extra- 
ordinery genius it is necessary to follow the evolution of his artistic 
taste. Like ali great men Beardsley imbibed influences freely. 
Andrea Mantegena and Botticelli were his earliest masters, and their 
influence, though speedily subordinated to that of a more modern 
school, never completely died out. To this phase of his development 
belong the Litany of Mary Magdalen and the Procession of Joan of 
Arc, the former very vividly reminiscent of the Italian primitives, 
the latter bearing witness to the dawning sway of the Pre-Raphaelites. 
Both pictures, early though their date was, show a wonderful mastery 
over form, and a singular maturity of power. The influence of 
Rossetti and of the late Sir Edward Burne-Jones followed and for a 
long time reigned supreme, dictating in great measure the style 
of the most beautiful of the illustrations to the Morte d’ Arthur. 

Soon after his illustrations to Salome, in which the influence of 
Japanese art is predominant and unmistakable, were published and, 
naturally enough, evoked much hostile criticism—attempts even 
being made to suppress the publication of some of his work. This 
was unpardonable, and the attempt deservedly failed; but the pre- 
judice lived and grew, and among a large section of the public 
Beardsley’s reputation was not of a desirable nature. In the 
Yellow Book, which was started at this point under the auspices of 
Mr. Harland, Beardsley had full scope for letting loose his un- 
tameable imaginative powers, and a reference to its pages will prove 
that he did not neglect the opportunity, for it was this publication 
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which gave forth to an outraged and astonished world some of the 
most owtré of his drawings. ‘The first four numbers were largely 
illustrated from his pen, and contained, among many others almost 
equally remarkable, the revolting and yet altogether extraordinary 
drawing somewhat euphemistically entitled Z’ Education Sentimentale. 
That such a picture should call forth severe denunciations is not to be 
wondered at, for it is one of Beardsley’s most successful excursions in 
the field of naked realism—and this is no faint praise, as tose who 
are acquainted with the bulk of his work will testify. 

With the appearance of the Savoy Beardsley’s style became 
tinctured with a new influence—the influence of French artists of 
the eighteenth century such as Hisen and Saint-Aubin. This 
influence is to be seen very prominently in the title-page to the first 
number, a drawing of remarkable beauty and power. ‘The revelry 
in pure decoration survives, as also does the Japanese influence, 
though not to the same extent, but we have in the Savoy illustra- 
tions a style which is more distinctively Beardsley’s own, whose exact 
prototype in the history of evolutionary art it would be difficult to 
find. Here the Satanic element has undergone a curious change in 
its presentment. It is no longer so blatant as formerly or so nakedly 
itself. Mahound has disguised himself with a mask and domino and 
masquerades in the fashionable world of the eighteenth century, less 
openly repulsive perhaps, but more insidious and serpentine than 
ever, ‘To say that the peculiar charm of these drawings is alto- 
gether indefinable is perhaps to render the highest praise to them 
which lies in the gift of the critic. 

It is evident that Beardsley’s style was now undergoing a rapid 
development. Hitherto his treatment has been confined wholly to 
figures. Of landscapes or seascapes for their own sake there are 
none. His treatment of nature is conventional in the most limited 
sense of the word. A suitable background for his figures, a means 
towards a decorative end—it was in this light that he regarded all 
natural setting. Unlike some of his contemporaries in black-and- 
white art, he never aspires to atmospheric effects. In the second 
number of the Savoy we have, if not an exception to this, at least an 
indication of a new and essentially different turn his art would 
probably have taken had he lived longer. I allude to the picture 
called the Fruit Bearers. Two stalwart figures strangely habited, 
the one a satyr, strut across a balcony darkened by the heavy droop 
of roses upon all sides, bearing aloft chargers heavy with heaped-up 
fruit: beyond a mysterious wood from amidst whose sombre boskage 
there stands forth a pagan temple mirroring its stately facade in & 
silent lake. There is an atmosphere of heavy enchantment abroad ; 
the air is laden with oppressive scents, and from afar there is borne 
on the ears through the deathlike hush strains of magical music. 
The picture is complete: there is about it a veritable atmosphere— 
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that most indefinable of qualities which only the greatest of artists 
know how to produce. As a contrast take the picture of the Abbé. 
The Abbé himself is a creation. There is character and intention in 
every curve of his figure, in every fold of his cloak—nay, in the very 
curl of his ostrich feathers and in the knotting of his cravat. But 
the background, it must be admitted, is a failure. There is too 
much detail, too much uniformity of colour, It betrays, as 
Mr. Ross shrewdly remarks, the care of the gardener rather than the 
discriminating touch of the landscape painter. The point is worth 
noticing, for the contrast in this respect between the two pictures 
shows very clearly the chief limitation of Beardsley’s art, as well as 
the dawning signs of a truer and riper appreciation for the charms 
of nature. 

In his “ embroiderings ” to the Rape of the Lock Beardsley, by the 
further development of his Savoy style, has reached what is, perbaps, 
the culmination of his artistic success. The style is not so startling 
and bizarre as that of the grotesques, but it betrays on the whole, 
and with greater uniformity, a more profound sense of the harmonies 
of line. His art has been economised. We are spared that exuber- 
ance of detail which marred the picture of the Adlé. Not that 
detail is wanting: it is there in abundance, but its use is always 
governed by necessity. 

As an illustrator Beardsley was distinguished by his independence. 
It is not often that any close relation can be found between his 
drawings and the letterpress they were designed to illustrate; but 
in the Rape of the Lock the text and the illustrations are strikingly 
suited to one another. The spirit of the eighteenth century lives 
again in these dainty and exquisite drawings: their wit is the wit of 
Congreve and even their immorality—disguised though it be under 
the veneer of refinement—is essentially the immorality of that most 
witty of post-Restoration dramatists. 

The faces in the Rape of the Lock drawings present a curious study. 
They are, with one or two important exceptions, the most exquisite he 
has drawn, but beneath all their elegance and refinement there 
lurks that same expression of vice—to use by far too harsh a word 
for suggesting their dainty aberrations from the paths of virtue— 
from which Beardsley so seldom succeeded in escaping. 

Side by side with this choice and consummate style another and 
a stranger style was flourishing—the etyle which pervades his illus- 
trations to the Lysistrata of Aristophanes. Here the evil type which 
in the Savoy and still more in the Rape of the Lock had been brought 
into subjection to an airier and less offensive type of immorality 
reappears. 

With Volpone—if we set aside the drawings to Mademoiselle de 
Maupin as comparatively unimportant—we reach the last stage of 


‘Beardsley’s development. A frontispiece and four initial letters are 
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all that he lived to finish, and yet these suffice to indicate how 
essential was the change taking place ia his style. The frontispiece 
is in pen-and-ink, but the initial letters are in pencil, and succeed 
in producing an effect which is marvellously rich and mellow. They 
are said to have lost much of their beauty in the process of reproduc- 
tion, and if this is so the beauty of the originals must be great indeed. 
The Japanese element is now no longer visible. What is, however, 
of supreme importance in these initial letters is the evidence they 
afford of an awakened sense for the artistic possibilities which lie in 
natural objects. This feeling, whose manifestation we saw earlier 
in the Fruit Bearers, has here received the most complete expression 
which it ever obtained at Beardsley’s hands. 

Beardsley’s literary attempts, few as they are, emit an interesting 
side-light upon his temperament. Here we see none of that tragic 
intensity, that feverish expression of nameless sia, which characterise 
so many of his drawings. ‘Te more we come to consider the spirit 
of his writings the more the thought suggests itself that Beardsley 
could hardly have realised the full force and horror which he imparted 
to his grotesques, and that these terrible apotheoses of evil were 
rather the outcome of levity than of a mind deeply attracted by the 
artistic manifestation of vice. His three poems published in the 
Savoy were the product of the genius which has been called “the 
infinite capacity for taking pains,” rather than of the divine fury. 
Such, too, is Under the Hill, a tale curiously compounded of the 
medizval spirit and of eighteenth-century conceits. It is the old 
story of Venus and Tannhauser over again, presented under a new 
and witty light. The characters are trifling; the incidents are 
equally so. The story has no ending, hardly, indeed, a beginning ; 
we can see no purpose in view; in short, we are finally led to con- 
sider it in the light of a choice piece of Dresden china which has no 
other raison d’étre than to stand on the dainty dressing-table of some 
latter-day Madame de Pompadour. It is hardly possible to say that 
the writing betrays any so gross a thing as style. Each sentence 
is a little hymn by itself, elfishly dainty, of exquisite workmanship. 
Whinmsicality of thought and treatment, curious little flashes of 
imagination, now humorous, now half divine—these are what strike 
us at every turn. 

In the preceding pages I have attempted to analyse the process 
of the evolution of Beardsley’s art, to show how his plurality of 
styles was the result of a plurality of models, and how from the 
comparatively one-sided achievements of his earlier days he attained 
in the end to a more complete realisation of the numerous principles 
embodied in the one word Art. The problem as to the direction 
which his genius would have taken had he lived longer is interesting, 
but in the main as insoluble as the problem which has tormented 
literary critics with regard to Keats, whom, in a different field and 
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under the workings of a very different zeitycist, he so markedly 
resembled, Of this, however, we may be certain, that if Beardsley 
had possessed the vitality for a longer life he would not in so short 
a time have accomplished such astounding results. His achieve- 
ments would have been calmer and more deliberate, less astonishing, 
though perhaps not on that account the less valuable. As it was 
he worked with feverish energy, and thus an unnatural glow has 
been imparted to his work. He desired to make the world ring 
with the echoes of his name, and this in the few brief years which 
he knew remained to him. He has gained his desire: the world 
has rung with the echoes of his name, and surely he, as much as any 
artist of the last decade of the nineteenth century, deserves to be 
included in days to come among those 


“ Whose distant footsteps echo 
Through the corridors of time.” 


Henry MELANCTHON STRONG. 
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INDEPENDENT SECTION. 


{Under the above title a limited portion of THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW is occasionally 
set apart for the reception of Articles which contain opinions at variance with the 
particular ideas or measures it advocates. The object is to facilitate the expression 
of opinion by writers of high mental power and culture, who, while they are zealous 
friends of freedom and progress, yet differ widely on special points of great practical 
concern, both from the Editor and from cach other. | 


THE VALUE OF MONEY AND PRICES. 


Ir seems to me that, considering the vast effect which the varying 
value of money must have in the fixing of prices, there has been 
peculiarly little attention given to it even by economists, while 
business men may be said almost to have entirely disregarded any 
effect that the varying value of money may have on the prices of 
the commodities in which they deal. Business men regard with 
nervous anxiety the slightest tremor in any of the causes which 
they deem to affect the demand for or supply of the commodities 
they buy and sell, whether these causes be political, social, or physi- 
cal; but when these same business men hear of changes which 
affect the demand for and supply of money, they regard the matter 
with total indifference, and as one which in no way affects them 
svecially. 

It is true, no doubt, that changes in the demand for and supply 
of commodities are of greater frequency and are sooner felt than are 
changes in the demand for and supply of money, so that, perhaps, 
the business man has some good reason for paying more attention 
to the former than the latter. I maintain, however, that the demand 
for and supply of money, when they have had time to make them- 
selves felt, have just a3 much effect on the prices of commodities as 
the demand for and supply of the commodities themselves; and 
that therefore any changes in the demand for and supply of money 
should receive attention from business men only second to that which 
they bestow on changes in the demand for and supply of the com- 
modities they deal in. 

To show that I am right in this contention we shall first consider 
what price is, and I think that we shall then pla‘nly see in its true 
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light the effect which the demand for and supply of money has 
upon it, 

Adam Smith seems to use the words “price” and “value” with no 
distinctive meaning ; but I see that Thorold Rogers, in his Notes to 
The Wealth of Nations, says that “ price is the proportion in which 
any object stands at any given time to money.” It is plain that 
Thorold Rogers here refers to the proportion of the amount of the 
object to the amount of money, and that he implies that these 
amounts must stand in such a proportion that an equality in value 
may be attained. ‘This is, I think, the meaning which is now always 
given to price, and the definition is sometimes put in this form, 
that “price is the value of a commodity measured by money,” as 
distinguished from its value measured by anything else. I think it 
will be seen that there is kere but one definition, expressed in different 
words, and I think that it will also be seen that this definition, 
while it quite complies with all the meanings that are usually put 
upon the word, is nevertheless a definition which excludes everything 
which is not strictly called price. It is therefore a good definition, 
and in following it we shail not be led astray in any conclusions to 
which we may legitimately come. 

Now if we admit that “price is the proportion in which any 
object stands at any time to money,” so that an equality in value 
may be created, we see at once that any change in value on one side 
of the proportion necessitates a change on the other, if equality of 
value is to be re-established ; it is unlikely that a simultaneous and 
similar change in value should have taken place on the other side, 
so there must be a rearrangement of the amounts to bring about 
equality in value. Thus, if the object to which a price had been 
fixed has changed in value, a corresponding change must be made 
in the amount of it, or of money, so that the price of the object 
may be again fixed; and in just the same way, if the value of the 
money has changed, a corresponding change in the amount of it, or 
of the object, must be made. Again, if we look upon price as the 
value of a commodity measured by money, it is perfectly plain that 
on the value of either the commodity or the money changing a 
rearrangement of the amounts on either side must be made if the 
value of that which measures is to be found as often in that which 
is measured as it was before the change in value took place; but 
this last definition of price does not, perhaps, bring the nature of it 
so forcibly before us as the former definition, since, when measure- 
ment is spoken of, it is nearly always meant that what measures is 
a fixed quantity, while I wish specially to draw attention to the fact 
that money as a measure of value is not fixed, but is just a com- 
modity which is apt to change in value. 

That money should be regarded in this way will be familiar to all 
who have had occasion to consider economic questions, but as some 
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may not have had opportunities for doing this, it may be well to 
show that this is the way in which money has always been re- 
garded by the greatest economists. Aristotle is probably the first 
who, having considered the matter, has left us a plain definition 
of what money is, and he declares it to consist of a commodity 
agreed upon among men to be used for exchange (Pol. I. ix. 8), 
and he shows that gold and silver were so agreed upon, since these 
commodities were easily handled and carried; so, as Aristotle 
declares money to be just a commodity, he implies that it may 
change in value by demand and supply, as do other commodities. 
So likewise the jurisconsult Paulus (Dig. XVIII. i. 1), after showing 
how at first one man gave anything which he could spare in 
exchange for that of which he was in need, declares that afterwards 
a substance was chosen which should be esteemed precious by all, 
and get its value from quantity rather than from quality; thus 
showing that its value would change with the quantity available 
for commerce. Then, to come to more modern times, I find that 
John Locke lays down the same doctrine—that the value of money 
changes with its quantity: for he says: 


“The value of money in any country is the quantity of the money in 
proportion to the trade.” 


And again, 


“Tf you increase or lessen the quantity of money current in traffic in any 
place, then the alteration in value is in the money.” 


Again, Ricardo says: 


“The value of money in any country is determined by the amount existing. 
That commodities would rise or fall in price in proportion to the increase 
or diminution of money, I assume as a fact that is incontrovertible.” 


And lastly, John Stuart Mill makes a very forcible declaration on 
the subject when he says: 


‘* That an increase of the quantity of money raises prices, and a diminution 
lowers them, is the most elementary proposition in the theory of currency, 
and without it we should have no key to any of the others.” 


Thus by reasoning and by authority it is made quite plain that 
the value of money is apt to change, and that, as it changes, 
prices change with it; and so I ask whether it does not seem 
strange that anything which affects the value of money is so little 
regarded, while anything which affects the value of commodities is 
watched with such anxious care by business men ? 

And yet it is certainly the case that anything which affects the 
value of money has no special attention given to it by men of 
business. Thus I feel convinced that many business men in this 
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country did not even know in 1873 that the Empire of Germany 
had adopted a gold in place of a silver currency ; and that they paid 
no attention when the example of Germany was, to a great extent, 
followed by France and then by the United States of America, and 
successively by various of the European States, and that little 
attention was paid to the matter when more lately Asia began to 
follow in the steps of the West, and similar changes were made in 
Japan and in our Indian Empire. I feel convinced that if any of 
our business men heard of these changes being made, they simply 
regarded them as matters which might make some difference to the 
trade of the countries concerned, but that they never considered that 
these changes would make any difference to their trade or to prices 
here in which they were so deeply interested. 

Yet if I have succeeded in showing that the value of money 
affects prices in the same way as the value of commodities does, it is 
certainly strange that these changes which throw upon gold alone 
the sole function of use as money in ever larger districts, and by £0 
deing increase the demand for gold, and tend to withdraw it from 
countries which had before made sole use of it—it is certainly 
strange, I say, that changes, which must in this way have had a 
great effect upon the value of gold and so upon prices, should have 
been almost ignored and quite unheeded by business men. 

But this being so it is surely well that this matter should be 
brought before the notice of men of business and the public, so that 
they may see the necessity of steps being taken to put the money of 
the world in such a position that it may ever remain of as nearly as 
possible the same value—TI say “of as nearly as possible the same 
value,” as it is impossible that all variation in value can by any 
practicable means be prevented. But to a great extent variation in 
the value of money can be prevented, as it seems tome. For what has 
been the chief cause of variation in recent years? {think the answer 
can safely be given that the chief cause has certainly been the demone- 
tisation of silver, whereby in the greater part of the world gold alone 
has been compelled to discharge the functions of money, and the 
relative quantity of money has thus been much diminished. If this 
be so, and I cannot imagine how it can be doubted, the remedy is 
plain—namely, to restore to silver again by an agreement among the 
nations of the world its function of use as money, and to stipulate by 
the same agreement that both silver and gold at a ratio fixed on 
shall remain the measure of value of these nations; for if this were 
done it would never be possible for this cause of change of value 
to recur again, As has been said, such a remedy cannot prevent all 
change in value, for the supply of the metals may ever cause some, 
but it should be noted that under such a bimetallic arrangement 
even the supply of the metals would not be calculated to cause so 
much variation as it is apt to cause under monometallism, for the 
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fresh supply of two metals is proportionately never likely to affect 
the increase or decrease of the total amount so much as the supply 
of one is apt to affect the amount of it alone. 

That a ratio, if established by the principal nations of the world 
between the two metals for coinage, would regulate the value of the 
metals upon the market, I have shown in a former article in THE 
WESTMINSTER REVIEW: that it would be highly advantageous in 
preventing variation in the value of money I think that I have shown 
here. 

G. J, ForsyTra Grant. 
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CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


SCIENCE, 


Ir is a remarkable fact, and one which speaks well for the advance 
of medical science, that the mortality from infectious diseases is 
diminishing, although the means of intercourse between nations are 
advancing by leaps and bounds, and steam has rendered it an easy 
matter to convey infection from one side of the earth to the other. 
The way in which bubonic plague has been prevented from spreading 
over Europe, as it did on former occasions with such disastrous 
results, has been highly creditable to these scientific men to whom 
the task of repelling this terrible foe has been entrusted. The 
outbreak of bubonic plague at Oporto has been the only European one 
of importance, and this would not have attained serious proportions 
had it not been for a mistaken policy of concealment in the first 
instance. An excellent description of this outbreak by Dr. Monte- 
negro! is contained in his work, which has recently been trans- 
lated by Dr. Munro, and emboiies all the latest information on the 
subject. The author's account of the outbreak of the plague, and 
of the infection of others by the Spanish stevedore, who was the 
first victim, is clear and instructive. The only satisfactory means 
either for the prevention or cure of plague is the injection of one 
of the forms of protective serum or lymph, of which three have 
met with success. On account of its more easy method of prodac- 
tion, Haffkine’s lymph appears to have been most used, and has 
given satisfactory results. In it we have a curative agent which 
has robbed bubonic plague of most of its terrors, and the judicious 
use of which may prevent the spread of infection. Among the 
most active organisms by which this disease is spread, Dr. Montenegro 
mentions the ordinary rat, and he gives some very striking cases in 
support of this view. It appears to be chiefly through the insect 
vermin with which rats abound that disease is transmitted from 
these rodents to man. ‘The author's views on sanitary measures are 
enlightened and in accord with nolern English experience; the 
cordon system especially is emphatically condemned as likely to 
increase the evils which it is intended to prevent. To the medical 


1 Bubonic Plague. By Dr. J. V. Montenegro. ‘franslated by Dr. W. Munro, 
London: Baillicre, Tyndall & Cox. 1900. 
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practitioner in this country the most interesting chapter will be the 
clinical description of the disease. Opportunities are fortunately 
so few of observing cases in Great Britain that difficulties of 
diagnosis may easily arise, particularly with that form of the plague 
which so closely resembles pneumonia, Medical men, especially in 
our seaport towns, should avail themselves of the opportunity which 
this useful work affords of studying the clinical symptoms of a 
disease with which they may have to deal at any moment. 

It is well known that the ancient Babylonians and Chaldeans 
were skilled astronomers, and it is more than probable that the 
Egyptians derived much of their astronomical knowledge from these 
sources, they in turn transmitting the science to the Arabians, from 
whom the Western nations learned the rudiments. The chief use 
which the Babylonians appear to have made of their astronomical 
knowledge was in connection with astrology ; the movements of the 
heavenly bodies were supposed to foretell events about to happen upon 
the earth. Great numbers of these astrological forecasts have been 
preserved, and in the British Museum especially there is a numerous 
collection. Of these Mr. R. C. Thompson has now published trans- 
lations ;! the original texts, in cuneiform characters, having already 
appeared in a previous volume. As might be expected, there 
translations do not throw any great light upon the customs of the 
ancient Babylonians, but they contain the germs of many of our 
old traditions and superstitions, and are well worth the study of 
the historian from this point of view. Now and then they throw 
light upon dates, especially when eclipses are referred to; but, on 
the whole, the information which they contain is not of a very 
accurate character. The forecasts are usually pretty safe ones, 
predicting something favourable for “the king, my lord.” The 
translations appear to have been carefully made, and we are pleased 
to note that where the author is not quite sure of the meaning of a 
word he does not hesitate to say so. 

While nearly all naturalists of the present day are adherents fo 
the doctrine of Evolution, yet many of them do not quite agree 
with the principles laid down by Darwin. One of the weakest 
points of the Darwinian theory is the difficulty of accounting for 
the original variations which by subsequent development gave rise 
to new forms. Sexua! selection, no doubt, explains many cases, but 
those who have devoted most attention to this subject have long 
been aware that there are many sexual variations of the greatest 
importance which can hardly be explained by sexual selection. 
Among those who have devoted much study to this matter is 
Mr. J. T. Cunningham, who has recently published the results of 
his researches in an interesting volume on sexual dimorphism in the 


1 The Reports of the Magicians and Astrologers of Nineveh and Babylon in the British 
Muscum. By R. C. Thompson. Vol. 11. London: Luzac & Co. 1900. 
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animal kingdom.! In many cases the author attributes sexual 
dimorphism to physical causes, in conjunction with heredity. The 
horns of stags, for instance, may have originated in an ossification 
caused by the young stags fighting with their heads. In the same 
way, the caruncles on the heads of male birds may have arisen in 
the first instance from the irritation caused by the male birds 
pecking each other at the base of the beak. Such modifications 
may not only be transmitted by inheritance, but, the causes which 
produced them being still active, they may increase from generation 
to generation. With regard to sexual characters which appear 
only at certain seasons, these may be attributed in certain cases 
to epidermic hypertrophy taking place at the breeding season 
in response to irritations which are only applied at that season. 
While in many cases Mr. Cunningham gives good evidence in 
support of his theories, yet in others habits are assumed for 
which there appears to be no evidence. For instance, the horns 
on the head of the male chameleon Oweni are supposed to 
have been produced by fighting, but no fighting seems to have 
been observed, and the author appears here to confound cause 
with effect. There may be instances in which special mechanical 
stimulation causes considerable modification of the parts sub- 
jected to it, yet we often look in vain for such modification 
where the conditions appear to be favourable. The mandibles 
of working bees should become highly developed, as they are 
in constant use, yet they are not appreciably larger than those of 
the queen-bee or drones, who do not work with their mandibles. 
On the other hand, some of the coleoptera exhibit an extreme 
development of mandibles, yet the use to which these are put is 80 
slight that it has yet to be discovered. The whole subject is beset 
with difficulties, and it is more than probable that no one explana- 
tion will suit all cases. Mr. Conningham has made a conscientious 
effort to remove some of these difficulties, and has collected a large 
number of cases which are well worth the study of all naturalists. 





PHILOSOPHY AND THEOLOGY, 


PHILOSOPHY, according to Professor Léon Brunschvicg, is a simple 
affair—that is, it has become simplified through ages of speculation, 
It now neither aims at supplanting science or at losing itself in the 
imagination of the unknowable. It is the methodical reflection of 
the spirit on itself. It is independent of dialectical training or 


1 Sexual Dimorphism in the Animal Kingdom, By J. T. Cunningham. London: 
A. & C. Black. 1900. 
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historical learning ; it needs only the internal witness of the think- 
ing being. From this it may be gathered that M. Brunschvicg 
identifies philosophy with psychology, and, so far as his work, 
Introduction a la vie @esprit,1 is concerned, he is justified in so doing. 
Allowing for this restriction of the term, we welcome the book as an 
original and refreshing contribution to an important department of 
philosophy ; and, indeed, if the proper study of mankind is man, 
then psychology is the most important branch of philosophy. The 
book contains only five chapters; the first treats of the conscious life 
—representation, action, and sentiment; the subsequent chapters 
deal with the scientific, the esthetic, the moral, and the religious 
life—or truth, beauty, and morality. There is much that is original 
and suggestive in each of these sections, and the final chapter on 
the essence of religion contains many beautiful ideas, and displays 
much insight into the real essence of religion: it is transcendental 
and idealistic. The writer frequently reminds us of Emerson, but 
he is more systematic, The book deserves not only to be read, but 
to be studied and remembered. 

Another volume in the same series, La Fire, Essai sur la signifi- 
cation du Comique,” by M. Henri Bergson, is also psychological, but 
deals with a topic to which scarcely sufficient attention has been 
paid. The first point the author makes is a good one, and he 
wonders why philosophers have not paid more attention to it. Many 
of them have defined man as “an animal that laughs.’ M. Bergson 
suggests that he might also be defined as “ an animal that is laughed 
at” (un animal qui fait rire). For,if we laugh at any other animal,. 
or any inanimate object, it is always on account of its resemblance 
to man, or the mark which man has impressed upon it, or by the 
use man makes of it. On the other hand, a man is laughable when 
he appears to be something less than a man. This is expressed in 
the rule, according to our author: “ Les attitudes, gestes ct mouvements 
du corps humain sont risible dans l'exacte mesure ou ce corps nous fait 
penser & un simple mécanique.” The reason for this is that our social 
life requires in each of us an attention constantly awake which dis- 
cerns the features of the situation, and an elasticity of body and 
mind which enables us to adapt ourselves to them. It is the 
absence of elasticity which is amusing; it suggests that the person 
is not moved by mind, but by machinery. It is also comic when 
our attention is drawn to the physique of a person when the moral 
is in question. Laughter is nature’s corrective for minor social 
sins, such as awkwardness, absence of mind, malapropness (if we 
may use the word), and so on; in society these are real; on the 
stage they are simulated ; but they always excite laughter. Though 


1 Introduction a la vie de Vesprit. Par Léon Brunschvicg. Paris: Félix Alcan, 
(Bibliothéque de Philosophie Contemporaine.) 1900. 
i La Rire, Essai sur la signification du Comique. Par Henri Bergson. Paris: Félix 
can. 0. 
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these characteristics are physical, they have their mental counter- 
parts; and as the former are shown in actions, the latter are 
expressed in words; thus the comicality of the orator delivering a 
funeral address, and describing the departed “ 7/ était vertucux et 
tout rond.” 

The book deals in the main with the comic in art, especially on 
the stage, or comedy; but it contains a really serious study of 
human nature as well, and it might be read with profit by those 
unfortunate persons who are deficient in a sense of humour, and it 
will be invaluable to play-writers and novelists. 

Mr. Goerwitz has given us a readable translation of Kant’s well- 
known Dreams of a Spirit-scer! (which the editor prefers to the 
usual ‘Ghost-seer). To those who are not acquainted with Kant’s 
life and work this skit can have but little interest; but those who 
can appreciate it may be glad to have it in an English translation. 
Mr. Sewall, besides his own preface, gives an account of recent 
German discussion of the relation of Kant to Swedenborg. 

A little book, with a pretty cover and an affected title, will prob- 
ably commend itself to a large number of readers, and it will do 
them no harm, if it does not do them much good. The Greatest 
Thing ever Known,” we learn, is Life, and when we ask what Life is 
we are told it is Being; and when we ask what Being is we are 
informed it is Life. As the author has the same fore-names as 
Emerson we naturally expect him to be a transcendentalist, but for 
the other part he is something of an Evangelical, and we cannot 
say we like the combination, which, in spite of us, is a popular 
one. 

Mr. Workman continues his sketch of Church history,® and the 
second volume is before us. ‘Tv our minds it is too brief to be of 
much service, though as a guide to books that should be read it may 
be of some little use. For instance, “The Fall of the Papal Su- 
premacy ” covers only a few pages, and no reference is made to 
Renan’s Etudes sur la Politique Religicuse du Régne de Philippe le Bel. 
The writer is also too fond of poetical quotations for an historian. 


1 Dreams of a Spirit-seer, Ulustrated by Dreams of Metaphysics. By Immanuel 
Kant. Translated by Emanuel F. Goerwitz, and Edited with an Introduction and 
Notes by Frank Sewall. London: Swan Sonnenschein & Co. 1900. 

2 The Greatest Thing ever Known. By Ralph Waldo Trine. London: George Bell 
and Sons. 1900. 

3 The Church of the West in the Middle Ages. By Herbzrt B. Workman, M.A. 
Vol. II. London: Charles H. Kelly. 1900. 
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SOCIOLOGY, POLITICS, AND JURISPRUDENCE. 


Mr. RaMspEN BALMrorTH has supplied a distinct want in his Some 
Social and Political Pioneers of the Nineteenth Century. Carlyle 
once said, “'T'ne history of the world is but the biography of great 
men.” With this dictum Mr. Balmforth is not satisfied. The great 
man is but the prodact of his age and of the ages that have passed. 
The true relation of biography—of the lives of great men—to history, 
says Mr. Balmforth, is surely this—‘‘ that the great man interprets 
aright the thought of his age and gives clear and accurate expression 
to the beliefs and aspirations that are slowly and confusedly sim- 
mering in millions of minds. Or, if he is in advance of his age, he 
points out the weaknesses, the errors, and the baseness of the time, 
awakens loftier hopes and aspirations, and impregnates the minds of 
his disciples with higher and purer ideals of life. He is thus not 
merely the exponent of the spirit of the age in advance—poet, 
prophet, martyr, philosopher, or statesman.” And so, working upon 
those principles, Mr. Balmforth gives us these short sketches of the 
life-work of some of the men and women connected with the great 
social movements of the nineteenth century—of William Cobbett 
and the memorable struggle for parliamentary reform; of Francis, 
the Tooley Street tailor, the creator of modern political organisation ; 
of the Quakeress Elizabeth Fry and prison reform ; of Robert Owen, 
the Communist and originator of the co-operative movement; of 
the philanthropist Lord Shaftesbury and factory legislation; of 
Richard Cobden and the anti-Corn Law movement; of John Stuart 
Mill and political education ; of Charles Kingsley and the Christian 
Socialists ; of Thomas Carlyle and the organisation of labour; of 
John Raskin and the new political economy; of William Morris, 
poet and Socialist ; of the Chartists, Ernest Jones, Fergus O’Connor, 
and Holyoake ; of trades-unionism and the later co-operative move- 
ment; and of educational reform. 

By this plan we have a succ'nct and connected summary of the 
great movements during one of the most important periods of our 
history and of the lives of those immediately concerned. We have 
nothing but praise for the latest effort of Mr. Balmforth. 

LD Unique ct sz Propriété? (volume xxviii. of the Sociological 
Library) is a translation by M. R. L. Reclaire of the German of 
Max Stirner (J. Caspar Schmidt), This masterpiece first appeared 
in 1844, and all that we need say of the translation is that it is a 
faithful mirror of the original. 

In the Malaise de la Démocratie? M. Gaston Dechamps gives us a 

1 Some Social and Political Pioneers of the Nineteenth Century. By Ramsden Balm- 
forth. London: Swan Sonnenschein & Co., Ltd. 1900. 
‘ e: a et sa Propriété. By Max Stirner. Traducteur de R. L. Reclaire. Paris : 


3 Le Malaise de la Démocratic. Par Gaston Dechamps. Paris : Armand Colin et 
Cie. 
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historical sketch, a comparison, and a lamentation. The history is 
of democracy, the comparison is between France and the “ Anglo- 
Saxon,” the lamentation is over the failure of France in the race for 
power and place. The book is something of a consolation to 
Englishmen, who have been treated to the lampoons and “ porno- 
graphies” of the Paris press during the last six months, and 
chapter vii. in particular discovers the arri¢re-pensée accompanying 
and the spleen inciting such exhibitions. 





VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


THE new edition before us of Unbeaten Tracks in Japan, by that 
indefatigable and distinguished lady traveller, Mrs. Bishop, is little 
more than a reprint of her original work published in 1880, but, in 
spite of the remarkable and unparalleled progress cf the Japanese 
Empire in every direction, the book is almost as apposite to-day as 
when it was written. Since then Mrs. Bishop has paid five visits to 
the Land of the Rising Sun, and though, of course, there have been 
many changes in the capital and chief cities, “in the rural districts, 
even with the greater facilities of transport, higher education, and 
newspapers, the lives of the people are so slightly changed” that in 
presenting her narrative unaltered Mrs. Bishop believes that it 
offers a very fair picture of the Japan of to-day off the “ Beaten 
Tracks.” Since Mrs. Bishop is a greater authority on ‘ Unbeaten 
Tracks” than the general run of travellers we accept her opinion 
without qualification, and are well content to have the new edition 
“got up” in Sir George Newnes’ best style. The chapter on trade, 
law, finance, education, the army and the navy has been omitted as 
no longer applicable. It seems a pity that this was not written up 
to date, thus completing a work which is not merely a record 
of adventurous travel but a real contribution to our knowledge 
of such primitive civilisations as that of the Ainos, 

With Mrs. Bishop’s final words we cannot agree. Wonderful as 
the progress of Japan has been, it has, she says, been rather political 
and intellectual than moral, and the darkest shadow is the want of 
Christianity. The nation, she states, is sunk in immorality. We 
much question whether it is sunk much deeper in this respect than 
London or Paris. Vice may be more openly displayed in Japan, 
but there might be less of it in England were it not for the 
ill-judged attempts of misguided persons to drive it below the 


1 Unbeaten Tracks in Japan. A Record of Travels in the Interior, including Visits 
to the Aborigines of Yezo and the Shrines of Nikké and Isé. By Mrs. J. F. 
Bishop, F.R.G.S. (Isabella L. Bird). With Map and Fifty-six Illustrations. New 
Edition. London: George Newnes, Ltd. 1900, 
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surface. As we have so often urged, religion and morality are far 
from being synonomous. 

In Au Congo! M. de Maudat-Gramey has followed up his earlier 
successes by giving us a most interesting and instructive record of 
‘seven hundred miles’ journey in one of the most famous parts of 
Africa,” The author and his party started from Antwerp on June 11, 
1898, and landed at Havre on the following August 4, after 
a journey of twelve thousand miles by sea and seven hundred up 
the Congo, where no white men had penetrated before the journey 
of Stanley. The book is a capital narrative of a pleasant journey in 
the midst of curious specimens of men and customs, and, is more- 
over, well illustrated. 

Two Thousand Miles through South Africa; or, The Transvaal 
from Without,? by the Rev. W. T. McCormick, is one of the poorest 
productions of the war it has been our misfortune to read. It con- 
tains not a single fresh fact, a new point of view, or an original 
opinion of the smallest consequence. 

Mr. Baddeley is right when he says that the effect of mountain 
scenery is much more dependent on the proportion of its component 
parts than on the foot-and-line measurement of any one of them. 
But we rather question his postulate, that ‘no beauty spot” in tho 
world can equal English Lakeland. We quite agree that “its 
characteristic charm may be said to be the thoroughly accordant 
blending of mountain, valley, and lake in a succession of pictures, 
whose variety is only equalled by their unity.” Bat, instead of 
comparing the English lakes with Switzerland, to the disadvantage of 
the latter, he should have compared them with the Salzkammergut, 

. which in point of size lies midway between, but which more nearly 
resembles, our Lake country in the proportion of its components and 
in its wealth of colour. The English Lake Districts® fully earns a 
foremost place in the ‘‘ Thorough Guides” series written by 
Mr. Baddeley, and the !sub-title of “ Thorough” is not a whit too 
strong. The plan of the book is similar to Baedeker's, but the 
information is even more complete, rom the statistics of rainfall 
and hours of sunshine we learn that April, May, and June are the 
three best months. The maps and panoramic views are excellent. 
This is not a cycling country, but the cyclist is not neglected, a 
special section being devoted to his requirements. 

A Claim on Klondyke,* by Mr. Edward Roper, although styled a 


1 Au Congo : Impressions d’un Touriste. Par le Baron E. de Maudat-Gramey. Paris : 
Librairie Plon. 1900. 

2 Two Thousand Miles through South Africa ; or, The Transvaal from Without. By the 
Rev. W. T. McCormick. London: Chas. J. Thynne. 1900. 

3 The English Lake Districts. By M. J. B. Baddeley, B.A. With Eighteen Maps, 
Panoramas, &c., by Bartholomew. Eighth Edition. Thoroughly Revised. London: 
Dulau & Co. 1899. 

4A Claim on Klondyke. A Romance of the Arctic El Dorado. By Edward 
Roper, F.R.G.S. With Illustrations. Edinburgh and London: William Blackwood 
and Sons, 1899, 
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romance and in form a novel, is, we imagine, a record of personal 
experiences in the Arctic El Dorado, with a little fiction thrown in 
to make it palatable for the British public, which has still to learn 
from Sir George Newnes and the Wide World Magazine that 
“Truth is stranger than fiction.” Any way, so realistic are the 
scenes here depicted of those vast solitudes and the descriptions of 
the hardy searchers after gold, who in their twos and threes are 
swallowed up in this wonderful region, that we feel assured the 
writer himself has passed through much of what he has eo vividly 
painted. Of plot there is none. Nothing but a simple tale of love. 
Tne value of the book lies not in this, but, if it induces people to 
read it, it will best have served its purpose. 





HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


CHARLEMAGNE! is so great a figure in history that a new book about 
him will be welcome to the student. Mr. H. W. Carless Davis has 
contributed to Messrs. Putnam’s Sons’ ‘‘ Heroes of the Nations” 
series an admirable study of the life and work of Charlemagne. 
Mr. Carless Davis has based his narrative on the facts gathered from 
the chronicles and literature of the period. He has freely availed 
himself of the standard authorities in English, French, and German. 
The author, with great modesty, expresses a hope that his book will 
“not be considered as challenging a comparison with Dr. Hodgkin’s 
biography of Charlemagne in the ‘ Foreign Statesmen’ series.” It 
appears to us that Mr. Davis’s work is in every sense comprehensive 
and masterly. His account of the state of Europe before the time 
of Charlemagne is luminous and philosophic. The portrait drawn of 
Charlemagne is favourable but discriminating. The legendary 
Charlemagne is shown to be a different person from the real man. 
It would seem that Charlemagne modelledihimself on Augustus 
Ceesar, to whom he was inferior in many respects. He was not a 
man of commanding personality like Napoleon, andthough, from 
the medizeval point of view, he must be regarded as a great man, he 
was really less moral in his life than Mohammed or Tamerlane. He 
divorced his first wife Desiderata, and married in rapid succession 
three other women, and both between and during these unions he 
contracted ‘several marriages of the second rank.” It is easy to 
translate this euphemistic language used by his clerical admirers into 
plain English. The Church, with a prudence more worldly than 
truthful, kept silence about Charlemagne’s peccadilloes during his 
lifetime. Then, when the facts leaked out, the Church’s friend was 


1 Charlemagne (Charles the Great): the Hero of Two Nations, By H. W. Carless 
Davis, M.A. New York and London: G. P. Putnam’s £oas, 
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represented as atoning for his numerous adulteries in purgatory. 
It may be creditable or not to Charlemagne—according to the point 
of view—that he had children by three of his concubines in his old 
age. Such, at any rate, is the fact as recorded by Eginhard. 
Evidently even great Catholic heroes possess a very large share of 
human faith. Mr. Davis, in frankly exposing the weak side of 
Charlemagne as well as his great qualities, has shown the true 
historian’s faculty for appreciating a great man without being blind 
to his vices, The book contains some valuable illustrations, including 
Alemanni’s restoration of the Lateran Mosaic representing St. Peter 
handing the pallium to Leo and the banner of the city of Rome to 
Charles. i 

The Beacon Biographies,! edited by M. A. De Wolfe Howe, aim at 
giving brief, readable, and authentic accounts of the lives of 
Americans whose personalities have deeply impressed themselves or 
the history of their country. We have received a number of these 
little volumes, and have found them most exceilent specimens of 
miniature biography. Each volume is furnished with a frontispiece 
portrait, a calendar of important dates, and a short but complete 
bibliography. The three most important of these biographies are 
those of Nathaniel Hawthorne, Thomas Paine, and John Brown. 
The life of Hawthorne is from the pon of Mrs. James T. Fields. It 
will be eegerly read by the admirers of the gifted author of Zhe 
Scarlet Letter—America’s greatest writer of prose fiction. His hard 
struggle for fame has in it something truly pathetic. Hawthorne 
lived in a world of his own, and was one of the aristocrats of litera- 
ture, in spite of his democratic surroundings. It was only after his 
death that he began to be appreciated in his own country. Haw- 
thorne was the opposite of a ‘ sensationalist ” in every sense. His 
proud reserve, his sensibility, his isolation, did not exactly suit the 
“milieu” in which he lived. Some of the gloom of his Puritan 
ancestors coloured his imagination, if it did not darken his life. 
And yet, according to his lights, he loved America with a single 
passion, though Salem was indignant with him for ridiculing it in 
his Introduction to The Scarlet Ictter, and though American party- 
politicians attacked him for his want of sympathy with Lincoln. 
England, in which he spent some time as American Consul in 
Liverpool, was simply hateful to him. In one of his letters to 
Mr. Fields he says of London: “London is like the grave in one 
respect—any one can make himself at home there; and whenever 
a man finds himself homeless elsewhere, he had better either die or 
goto London.” The biography is written by Mrs. Fields in a sym- 
pathetic style, and the description of Hawthorne’s funeral can 
scarcely be read without tears. 


1 Nathaniel Hawthorne. By Aunie Fields, Thomas Pain. By Ellery Sedgwick. 
John Brown. By Joseph Edgar Chamberlain, London: Fegan Paul, Triibner & Co. 
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So much has been written about Tom Paine that it might almost 
be said he needs no fresh biography. But Mr. Ellery Sedgwick has 
presented the facts of Paine’s life fairly, and shown that the author 
of Rights of Man was one of the pioneers of political liberty. The 
biography of John Brown does justice to the brave champion of the 
negroes. Brown’s memory lives for ever in song; but it is desir- 
able that the whole story of his strange, tragic life should be known. 
Mr. Joseph Edgar Chamberlain has done his work well. 

A less absorbing interest is attached to the career of Frederick 
Douglass, the celebrated orator who spoke of slavery from actual 
experience. Douglass was a striking personality, but it is a gross 
exaggeration to attribute any real greatness to him. He was rather 
a living advertisement for the cause of Abolition than anything else. 
Mr. Chesnutt’s biography is sympathetic and perhaps a little too full 
of gushing landation. Certainly in the hour of trial Douglass did 
not prove himself a hero. 

Mr. H. C. Mervin has written an excellent biography of Aaron 
Burr.2 The part played by Burr in American history was important. 
He fought under Washington and took part in the storming of 
Quebec. He afterwards was an unsuccessful candidate for the 
Governorship of New York. On account of a duel with Hamilton 
he was indicted for murder, but he got free and lived to be an old 
man. His last words were, when asked whether he believed there 
was a future state and whether his sins would be forgiven, ‘‘ Oa that 
subject I am coy.” 

Mrs. Delany,® the wife of the Irish Bishop, Dr. Delany, who was 
the friend of Swift, was an interesting personality. In 1861-62 
Mrs. Delany's Autobiography and Correspondence, edited by the late 
Lady Llanover, was published in six volumes by the great London 
firm of Bentley. Mr. George Paston has now compiled a memoir of 
Mrs. Delany, in the pzeparation of which he has found materials 
amongst the MSS., pictures, embroideries, and other relics of the 
celebrated lady, to which he gained access through the Hon. Mrs. 
Herbert Llanover. There was much romance in Mrs. Delany’s life. 
Originally married to a Mr. Pendarves, an elderly man for whom 
she had no love, she was very unhappy. Then, when she married 
Dr. Delany on the death of her first husband, she passed many 
happy years in Ireland. Her correspondence with Swift occupies 
many interesting pages in the volume. 

The eleventh volume of the great work of Gregorovius, Zhe History 
of the City of Rome in the Middle Ages,‘ is in two parts. It is in 


! Frederick Douglas. By Charles W. Chesnutt. London : Kegan Paul, Triibner & Co. 

2 Aaron Burr. By Henry Childs Mervin. London: Kegan Paul, Triibner & Co. 

3 Mrs. Delany (Mary Granville). Compiled by George ;Paston. London: Grant 
Richards. 

4 The History of the City of Rome in the Middle Ages. Vol. VII. (Parts I. and II.) 
By Ferdinand Gregorovius. Translated by Annie Staunton, London: George Bell 
and Sons. 
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many respects the most important portion of the work, for it con- 
tains the history of the Borgias. The author does not mince matters 
in dealing with Pope Alexander VI. and his infamous son Cesar. 
He has drawn his materials from authentic sources, and he writes 
with the firmness of conviction based on deep research, The 
luminous account of the Renascence will be read with intense 
interest. Much credit is due to the translator, who has done her 
work admirably, rendering the German text into excellent and virile 
English. 

Mr. A. D. Innes has in his book, Cranmer and the English Refor- 
mation,! made a most ingenious attempt to vindicate the memory of 
a man who has been absurdly described as a martyr. Cranmer was 
a time-server during Henry VIII.’s reign. During the reign of 
Edward V{. he assumed the air of a bond fide reformer. If he met 
with the doom of all who suffered for opposing ecclesiastical or royal 
authority in Mary Tudor’s reign we can scarcely pity him. His 
recantation before his execution showed his cowardice. In the teeth 
of these facts Mr. Innes insists on describing him as “ the highest of 
all the martyrs in station, accounted lowest of all in honour,” and 
adds: “for many that are first shall be last, and the last first.” It 
is hard to blame a writer for defending a bad cause, just as it is hard 
to blame a soldier for fighting in defence of a bad cause. Mr. Innes, 
who has evidently studied the history of the English Reformation 
thoroughly, cannot manufacture a hero out of a character so pitiful 
as history shows that of Cranmer to have been. However, he has 
honestly, if unsuccessfully, striven to whitewash Cranmer’s reputa- 
tion. 





BELLES LETTRES. 


THE name of Mr. Passmore Edwards reflects honour on England, 
for his splendid generosity in founding a number of benevolent or 
educational institutions is remarkable if only for its exceptional 
character. It is only right, therefore, that the public should have an 
opportunity of estimating the nature and extent of the good work 
done by Mr. Passmore Edwards. Mr. J. J. Macdonald has in his 
work, Passmore Edwards Institutions, given short but comprehensive 
accounts of the character and aim of the various buildings, and at 
the end of the volume will be found illustrations of the buildings. 
It will be seen from a rapid perusal of the volume that the munifi- 

1 Cranmer and the English Reformation. By A. D. Innes, M.A. London and 
Edinburgh: T. & J. Clark. 


* Passmore Edwards Institutions. By J. J. Macdonald. London: Strand News- 
paper Company. 
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cence of Mr. Edwards has studded London with public libraries, 
As Mr. Frederic Harrison remarked in unveiling the medallion 
portraits of Lamb and Keats at Edmonton, Mr. Edwards has 
shown an example of public spirit far more common in the United 
States than in Europe. Unhappily there are few men in England 
like Mr. Passmore Edwards. The work of Mr. Macdonald in the 
preparation of the volume has not been difficult. The accounts 
given by him of the opening of the institutions have in almost 
every instance been condensed from longer reports in the news- 
papers. When he gives information of a general character he 
sometimes uses rather slipshod Janguage. Why, for example, does 
he refer to Mrs. Humphry Ward’s Robert Elsmere as “ that success- 
ful fiction” ? The phrase is most objectionable, for, if he wished to 
avoid using the word “novel,” he should have written “ work of 
fiction.” The book, however, will be welcomed as a well-deserved 
tribute to a great-hearted man, 

Mr. Jerome K. Jerome has written better books than Three Men 
on the Bummel.! There is some humour in the story, but there is 
a great deal of nonsense. The portion of the book devoted to an 
account of the bicyclists’ adventures in Germany is very sarcastic. 
Germany, according to Mr. Jerome, is governed by policemen and 
other officials. The volume is dedicated, with a certain amount of 
affectation, to “good Master Time.” Why did not Mr. Jerome 
dedicate it to that most ‘“ masterful” of monarchic marionettes, 
Kaiser William ? 

Mr. Edgar Turner has shown some knowledge of that rather 
objectionable personage, the literary snob, in his collection of short 
stories to which he has given the title of The Girl with the Feet of 
Clay.2 That is really only the title of the first story in the book. 
Some of the tales or sketches are dedicated to living authors. 
“The Little Girl,’ which is dedicated to Miss Marie Corelli, isa 
good imitation of that fantastic writer’s style. Though the stories 
are of unequal merit, they are all worth reading as specimens of 
what might be called “ literary journalism.” 

Messrs. Swan Sonnenschein & Co. have published a delightful 
translation of Apuleius’s Story of Eros and Psyche, which forms an 
episode in that celebrated writer's work The Golden Ass, Mr. Edward 
Carpenter, the translator, has succeeded in giving the spirit of the 
original. In the same volume there is also a translation into 
English hexameter verse of the First Book of Homer’s Jliad. The 
frontispiece, Canova’s Cupid and Psyche, ought to make this little 
volume additionally attractive. 


1 Three Men on the Bummel. By Jerome K. Jerome. Bristol: J. W. Arrowsmith. 

2 The Girl with the Feet of Clay. By Edgar Turner. London: John Long. 

3 The Story of Eros and Psyche. Retold by Apuleius. And the First Book of the 
Jliad of Homer done into English. By Edward Carpenter. London: Swan Sonnen- 
schein & Co, 
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An admirable edition of Horace Satires1 has been brought out by 
Messrs, W. B. Clive in the “‘ University Tutorial ” series. The editors, 
Messrs. B. J. Hayes and F. G. Plaistowe, have written a good intro- 
duction, giving an interesting sketch of Horace’s life and writings. 
The notes will be found exceedingly useful by students. 

Messrs, Clive have also published a translation of the Satires? by 
Messrs. Plaistowe and Hayes. Though free, it gives a very spirited 
rendering of the text, The fact that the Satires have been pre- 
scribed for the Intermediate in Arts for London should add to the 
value of the book. 

The Crowning of Gloria ® is a rather amusing story. The style is 
natural, and the character-painting, though apparently the work of 
a beginner, shows no small share of keen observation. Mr. Richard 
Reardon knows something about the complex life of our day, and 
we have no doubt that he will yet write a novel of more enduring 
merit than The Crowning of Gloria. 

Miss May Crommelin has written some really interesting books. 
She has acquired the art of constructing a readable narrative ; but, 
if we were to take her latest novel, Bettina,’ as a test, we could 
scarcely give her credit for fidelity to life. The story opens well. 
A young woman is seeking to put away her child in one of the out- 
skirts of St. Petersburg. The'reader is, however, quite bewildered 
by the jumble of utterly improbable incidents that follow, and the 
demand on our credulity is really too great. Though Bettina may 
be enjoyable—for it is well written—its lack of cohesion and of 
unity make it impossible to regard it as a work of art. 

Le Droit Chemin,® by M. Gustave Guesviller, is a most absorbing 
and delightful book. The unhappy love of Maurice Odly and 
Régine Tramont appeals painfully to our feelings. Madame 
Tramont’s strength of character leads her into a kind of impasse, 
for, believing that honour forbids her to violate her marriage-vow, 
even though she is aware of her husband’s infidelity, she induces 
her lover to marry another woman, for whom he feels no passion. 
The result is disastrous both to Maurice and herself, for, when she 
suddenly finds herself a widow, she is unable to give herself to the 
man she loves. The situation is unique; but the solution of the 
problem is by no means satisfactory. ‘The sacrifice of true love at 
the altar of propriety is a very cold tribute to virtue. 

Le Thédtre dev Ame® is an experiment in the direction of creating 

1 Horace Satires. Text and Notes. Edited by B. J. Hayes, M.A. London and 
— and F, G. Plaistowe, M.A. London and Cambridge. London: W.B. 
“3 Horace : a Translation. By F. G. Plaistowe, M.A., and B. J. Hayes, M.A. 
London : W. B. Clive. 

3 The Crowning of Gloria. By Richard Reardon. London: John Long. 

4 Bettina. By May Crommelin. London: John Long. 

5 Le Droit Chemin. Par Gustave Guesviller. Paris: Librairie Plon. 


rn Thédtre dev Ame. Par Edouard Schuré. Paris: Librairie Académique Perrin 
et Cie. 
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a spiritual drama. M. Edouard Schuré strikes out for himself an 
independent path, and in his two dramas, Les Enfants de Lucifer 
and La Seur Gardicnne, he has shown a distinctly original power of 
dealing with psychological problems in a dramatic form. The 
first of the two dramas reminds us of Flaubert’s Tentation de 
S. Antoine. The characters use transcendental language, and the 
theme is too far removed from ordinary life to appeal to a modern 
audience. The drama entitled Za Swur Gardienne is more adapted 
to stage representation. It is not unlike Ford’s masterpiece, in 
which love is associated with so much gloom, horror, and tragic 
misery. M. Schuré must be congratulated on the bold and striking 
character of his work. 

Madame Tartarin' is the title of a book which recalls that of 
Alphonse Daudet’s masterpiece. It is a pleasant, charming study of 
a side of French life which has been too much overlooked—the 
naive and entirely guileless section of the bourgeoisie, Madame 
Tartarin is quite as amiable and eccentric a Frenchwoman as 
Mr. Pickwick is an Englishman, Henriette Bezangon has written 
some admirable novels, but in none of them has she succeeded 
so effectively in portraying the simple goodness of human nature. 

Pour Noemi? is a powerful story dealing with Hungarian life. 
The characters are all splendidly limned, and the tragic dénotiment 
is almost too vivid for the average reader of fiction. The book is 
the work of a highly gifted woman, who writes with an almost 
masculine vigour. Indeed, while reading Pour Noemi we were 
strangely reminded of the great Hungarian novelist, Moritz Jokai. 

There is so much unconscious humour in Zhe Shadow of Allah * 
that we must forgive Mr. Morley Roberts and Mr. Max Montesole 
for inflicting on us over 500 pages of description of Moslem 
life, with accompanying dialogues of the most “ impossible ” kind. 
We venture to think that the Circassian, Sarifak Karasy, who is 
supposed to tell the story, should have been an Irishman in 
disguise. His “ hairbreath’d ‘scapes” are grotesque even where 
they are manifestly intended to create a “thrilling” impression. 
Mr. Morley Roberts has travelled in many lands, and he has 
succeeded in showing the comic unexpectedness of everything 
connected with the ‘mysterious East.” Even the pseudo-tragic 
dénotiment in which the fiendish Talidj is hurled into the abyss— 
or, to put it in the author's words—“ goes to Djihenna,” is a 
splendid specimen of unconscious humour. Why does not Mr. 
Dooley write about life in Stamboul? He would probably ‘“ go one 
better” than even Zhe Shadow of Allah. 

Mrs. L. T. Meade and Dr. Clifford Halifax have given us a 


1 Madame Tartarin. Par Henriette Bezangon. 
2 Pour Noemi. Par Marguerite Poradowska. Paris: Librairie Plon. 
3 The Shadow of Allah. By Morley Roberts and Max Montesole. London: John 
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collection of very readable short stories under the quaint title of 
Where the Shoe Pinches.! They are supposed to be the experiences 
of a hard-working London doctor, and most of them deal with the 
lives of the poor. Some of them are almost mere sketches, but they 
have all a deep human interest. The last story in the volume, 
“ At the Mercy of His Wife,” is rather horrible, though it has a 
happy ending. ‘The style of these stories recalls Dickens’s Sketches 
by Boz. They have not Dickens’s characteristic humour and their 
pathos is not quite as artificial as his. The book will be found 
deeply interesting by those who know anything of the lights and 
shadows of London life. 

Zoby* is one of Henri Greville’s most fascinating novels. The 
author of Dosia, Cléopatre, la Princesse Oyhérof, and Sonea has a 
claim on the attention and admiration of the public. But in none 
of this writer’s previous novels have we been presented with such a 
remarkable heroine as Zoby. The career of a young musician who, by 
her coquetry, drives men to despair and death is unique and extra- 
ordinary. The novel is written in a style which fascinates the 
reader and rivets his interest from the first page to the last. 

Le Dernier Bateau ® is a lively satirical novel by Jean Rameau, in 
which some of the vices and affectations of Parisian fashionable 
society are cleverly ridiculed. , The light raillery of the book finds a 
rather sombre background in the unhappy love of Charlotte de 
Vereilhes for Julien Grandlouis, who happens to be the husband of 
a faithless and silly woman. Few French novels of the day are 
more readable or amusing than Le Dernier Bateau. 

La Solution* is one of M. Jean de la Bréte’s most fascinating 
novels. The heroine, Giscle, is a charming, elusive, original type of 
womanhood. In the midst of all the disappointments and disillu- 
sions to which her ardent heart is subjected by bitter experience, she 
never ceases to search for the mystery of life. Old Admiral Virville, 
to whom she confides her most secret thoughts, loves her with a 
paternal affection, and his sincere advice and sympathy guide her to 
the light. The married life of Giséle, married to a man she 
did not love, or, as she puts it herself, sold by her mother for 
money, is very unhappy. She is left a widow while still young, and 
finds herself pursued by the importunities of a married man. The 
dénoiment is singular, and not quite satisfactory.  Gisdle is 
induced to make a retreat in a convent, and is “converted” by the 
Exercises of Saint Ignatius Loyola. The author might have ended 
his story much more dramatically. But the novel is cleverly written 
and full of esprit, in spite of its “‘lame and impotent ” conclusion. 

1 Where the Shoe Pinches. By Mrs. L. T. Meade and Clifford Halifax, M.D. London 
and Edinburgh : W. & R. Chambers. 
2 Zoby. Par Henri Greville. Paris: Librairie Plon, Nourrit et Cie. 


3 Le Dernier Bateau. Par Jean Rameau. Paris: Librairie Paul Ollendorf. 
4 La Solution, Par Jean dela Bréte. Paris: Librairie Plon. 
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POETRY. 


Macau.ay’s Lays of Ancient Rome may be fairly regarded as the 
genesis of a little volume of verse by “ Eudemus,” entitled Lays of 
Ancient Greece.' The poem “ Marathon” is very spirited, though it 
is not wogthy of Macaulay. ‘‘Thermopyl” is not quite so happy 
an effort. It is written in the Spenserian stanza, and is rather 
laboured. One line commends itself to us on account of its 
appropriateness at the present time: 


“ And the fell curse of war shall from the world be driven!” 


Would that the words could be realised! The other poems in the 
volume are creditable specimens of verse-making craftsmanship— 
that is all. 


1 Lays of Ancient Greece. By “Eudemus.” London : George Redway. 





ErratuM.—The signature to the article entitled “The Boer” which 
w#ppeared in the June issue should have been Jenkin Jenkins, not Julian 
Jenkins, 
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JOHN MORLEY. 


CARLYLE, in his essay on Burns, points out the difference that 
exists in writing a person’s life and the writing of a biography. 
He says: 


“Tf an individual is really of consequence enough to have his life and 
character recorded . . . . the public ought to be acquainted with all the 
inward springs and relations of his character. How did the world and 
man’s life from his particular position represent themselves to his mind ? 
How did coexisting circumstances modify him from without ; how did he 
modify these from within? In one word, what and how produced was the 
effect of society on him, what and how produced was his effect on society ?” 


In so stating the ideal, Carlyle has made biographical writing 
the restricted prerogative of an infinitesimal section. The austere 
demands are study, knowledge, penetration, and appreciation. 
“ Before a man can be explained he must be appreciated.” To take 
all the facts and details of a man’s life, all his speeches and 
writings of manifold variety, and also those advocacies and denials 
of action which are not speech, to read and estimate causes and 
forces working from within and from without, and in reality to 
read and estimate a man, is to execute a work of the first im- 
portance. Mr. Morley quotes the saying of a certain Frenchman, 
that it is easy to criticise a man, but hard to estimate him. The 
work of criticism and the service of estimation were considered 
valuable, but not coequal. Estimation included criticism, as the 
greater included the lesser. We now believe that they are 
synonyms. Mr. Morley’s contributions to literature have mainly 
been estimations of men and periods, and it is inevitable that the 
bases of his estimations, his laudations or condemnations, shall 
become the canons and tests of any true biographical work of 
himself. We seek to know the man. AA critic’s estimate of a man 
VoL. 154.—No. 2. I 
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becomes the reader’s estimate of the critic. We read a book to 
read a man. ‘The difliculty of such a treatment in the case of 
Mr. Morley will be apparent. To estimate any man of letters is 
difficult at all times, but with his diversity of writing, the critical, 
rather than the self-revealing method of his work, and the alertness 
demanded in judging as to whether the opposite to the principles 
he is analysing are those he firmly embraces (he reminds us 
himself that repudiating error is not the same as embracing truth), 
all tend to make him hard to understand and appreciate. Auto- 
biographies are interesting with very few exceptions. With such 
as that of John Stuart Mill—a character revelation drawn clearly and 
instructively—no person need be in ignorance for any considerable 
time as to the “ effects of society on him, and his effects on society,” 
and what his answers were for the greater problems of life. 
Mr. Morley’s autobiography is his accumulated writings and 
speeches, and, what ought not to be overlooked, his character 
influences on society. Henrik Ibsen has greatly complained that 
persons—and they are enthusiastic friends, not enemies—have made 
him a philosophic teacher, while his sole purpose has been, on the 
contrary, whether worthily or otherwise, simply to draw true 
pictures, or, to use a sentence of his own, “to show human life in 
its reality and truth.” In the same way, Mr. Morley has sought to 
present certain individual lives and certain periods in reality and 
truth. Illustrating this thought, he urges, in reply to criticisms of 
his volume on Compromise, that “it is an essay, not an exhaustive 
treatise in casuistry,” that he purposes, ‘“ merely to open questions, 
to indicate points, to suggest cases, to sketch outlines.” To sum up 
these considerations, a writer of Mr. Morley’s style need not be 
greatly surprised if he is misread and misinterpreted. Superficial 
readers (and perhaps we are told too often that this is a superficial 
age) who seek guidance to a writer’s conclusions without the 
necessity of studying accumulated evidence will never understand 
him, we greatly fear will misunderstand him. 

A thought stated or an opinion expressed has a value funda- 
mentally its own, but its valuableness has a plus or a minus in 
proportion to the character of the person who gives it utterance. 
Thus we say that every true man is living a criticism, is placing life 
under estimate. If he perform exploits in literature, every literary 
man is placed in judgment. Should he in the theatre of politics 
exhibit a personal earnestness, a powerful intelligence, together with 
a high moral sense, he places all political life—men and systems— 
in critical estimate. There are many men earnest, a goodly number 
intellectually adept, a considerable body actuated by lofty apprecia- 
tions; but earnest men are so often mentally deficient, and many 
intellectually capable are morally defective, that a combination in 
any one man of these characteristics marks him, whether he devote 
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his ability to literature or politics specially, as prince among men, a 
leader by right. That any man who has done excellent service in 
the domain of mental philosophy, in critical estimates of men and 
things, should prove himself also capable of entering the political 
arena, and manifest as deep an insight and as sane a judgment as 
the worthiest men of affuirs, so-called, is to exhibit a combination 
rare and healthy. Mr. Morley occupies this position. He is an 
embodiment of earnestness, intellectual ability, and moral upright- 
ness, which have been as excellent in politics as in literature. His 
power is not, it has never been, that he is the champion of any 
particular programme, but he stands for sane judgment, loyalty 
to conviction, and lofty moral tone. We may differ, and certainly 
do differ, with his views on some subjects, but no true person ever 
opposes the man, they never fail to respect him. The preacher 
instructs us to be greater than our possessions. Ought not men to 
be greater than any problem they advocate or any reform they 
espouse? Character is more than opinion. It is no small victory 
that a man is admired for what he is. 

There are two classes of men for whom we have a very keen 
disrespect: (1) Those who know truth and dare not speak it. 
(2) Those who preach truth they have not proved. In literature and 
in politics Mr. Morley illustrates his condemnation of such classes. 
His writings and speeches are saturated with sincere inquiry. The 
truth he knows he has got by searching. He preaches proved 
statements. His declarations are “no mechanical transmission of 
current coin.” He has read much and borrowed largely, but in no 
slavish self-cancelling manner. He quotes somewhere the saying that 
“nothing makes men reason so badly as ignorance of facts,” and he 
repeatedly urges for closer study of boti historical and contemporary 
events. How wisely he claims that the Socialists’ weakness is that 
they do not know enough of the facts of other times. In his Life 
of Richard Cobden, he draws special attention to the first speech 
Cobden delivered in the House of Commons. 


“He produced that singular and profound effect which is perceived 
in English deliberative assemblies when a speaker leaves party recrimina- 
tions, abstract arguments, and commonplaces of sentiment in order to 
inform his hearers of telling facts in the condition of the nation.” 


It might be noticed in passing—we will have more to say con- 
cerning it later—that to accumulate facts is less a difficulty than to 
judge truly of what they prove, and it will be necessary to inquire 
with what ability and spirit he has been able to note the tendencies 
and workings of social and economic events in contemporary life. 
Of this, however, later. 

Two other aspects of character suggest themselves to us as worthy 
of note, not so much because of their novelty as qualities, but 
because they are passed over as commonplace and universal, while in 
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reality they are exceptional and peculiar. One aspect is his noble self- 
respect. He is greater to himself than to everything else, men or things, 
He values himself. The second is his truthfulness. Whatever may 
be true of others, his veracity is beyond the limit of question, 


“No fear,” he says, of giving pain can warrant us in saying that we 
believe to be true what we are convinced is false.” 

‘‘A manshould surely dare to live his small span of years with little 
heed of the common speech upon him or his life, only caring that his days 
may be full of reality and his conversation of truth speaking and whole- 
ness.” 

“ Every man can be sure that he is called upon to keep himself clear 
from mendacity and equivoke.” 


These considerations naturally attract attention to the question of 
changing opinions and inconsistency. The necessity to change will 
arise in the very nature of things. ll political actions are experi- 
ments. They must be tested by experience, and reformed as new 
facts force and demand. Men are repeatedly being compelled to 
review and reconsider certain principles of policy in the light of 
changed and changing conditions, Nature is wiser than men. If 
men grow at all, they will outgrow many notions. It is more 
honourable and courageous to reconsider positions and frankly con- 
fess a change of opinion, more conformable to facts, than to hold to 
the past against, and in opposition to, light and truth. Mr. Morley, 
with the greatest frankness, says he is not one who does not 
change, and who is not willing to confess change. While this is 
his temper of mind, he has, however, the great advantage that, with 
the very rarest exceptions, he has had no cause to change on any 
great question or on any vital principle. 

Mr. Morley, as a writer of books, has not made that name which, 
perhaps, he deserves. He has the misfortune of not having started 
any new problem. He is an interpreter, an expositor. He is eyes 
to men, a guide. He has been largely occupied in popularising 
other people, their discoveries, their services. That such work 
has no place value, no one will admit. While we are stern 
advocates of reading originals, we can still recognise and apportion 
praise to any man whose writings bring these originals to our use, 
and who inspires us back to original study. Furthermore, the 
interpreter has an honourable and distinctive place as such. It 
comes but rarely that men make discoveries; it abides continually 
that writers shall make use of discoveries, work out their applica- 
tions, and sternly demand that they be considered. Nearly all that 
we know, we know by such work. Again, to write a biography of 
a great man, and in a true sense to discover him, is to confer no 
small benefit. There are few more profitable and interesting 
studies than that of biographies, and Mr. Morley’s Cobden, Burke, 
and the rest, are exhibitions of what sane judgment, penetration, 
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and generous appreciation can accomplish. They are rich in 
circumstance and narrative, associated with calm criticism and, 
considerable literary skill. ‘lo some people, perhaps to many people, 
he is monotonous, heavy, too argumentative, and in some cases too 
discursive, which may account for his non-popularity; but popu- 
larity is vot the final test, and, because it is allied so often to the 
less worthy, popular neglect is in many cases a guarantee of value, 
& praise, a recommendation. 

Mr. Morley plays no tricks with speech like Carlyle, nor does he 
repeat himself like Matthew Arnold. No one, however, can read all 
his books without noticing his repetition of certain quotations, 
such as: 


“Tn order to love mankind we should not expect too much from them.” 
“Tt is the part of a man like you to have preferences, but no exclusions.” 
“ Better be a poor fisherman than meddle with the governing of men.” 
“Tf you would improve a man, it is best to begin by persuading him 
that he is already that which you would have him be.” 


We might also draw attention to his choice of subjects. He covers 
almost every field. He has written of Burke, Cobden, Voltaire, 
Shelley, Robert Browning, Wordsworth, Carlyle, George Eliot, the 
important men of France of the eighteenth century, and the French 
Revolution period in particular, together with many other subjecte,such 
as “democracy” and “religion.” Such variety of subjects indicates 
the breadth and largeness of his intellectual interest and training, and 
is a partial exposition of the statement already quoted, “aman may 
have preferences, but no exclusions,” 

It might be suggested here how interesting a study of this 
character would be; a comparison of Matthew Arnold’s reading of 
Wordsworth, Carlyle’s interpretation of Voltaire, and Mr. Balfour's 
criticisms of Cobden and the Manchester School; and Mr. Morley’s 
essays and books on the same subjects. 

Again, how very noticeable are the influences upon Mr. Morley’s 
life and character as manifested in his essays. It can never, 
perhaps, be quite truly estimated how much he owes to outside 
influences at the hands of Mill, Burke, Comte, and Wordsworth. 
He willingly admits his indebtedness to Mill (‘ the wisest and most 
virtuous man I have ever known or am ever likely to know”), and 
how that Comte opened his mind. To understand Mr. Morley we 
must know these men. 

We are compelled to estimate the influence that the French 
Revolution has had upon him, It would be of all affectations the 
most unwise to overlook its importance. Has any man made, ov 
can any man make, a study of it, with its thunders and lightnings, 
its mad passions and frenzies, all the talk and upheaval of men ard 
systems, without its having a definite influence. Nearly every 
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writing ‘person has had his say on the matter. As to whether it 
deserves all this library of writing is not settled; that it was a 
seriously important fact in modern history which has not outlived 
itself (Mr. Balfour says it is the dominant fact) will be generally 
admitted. Mr. Morley has given us his verdict, the verdict of an 
historical student, and he has devoted attention to men connected 
with it. What is the character of his treatment, his intention, and 
achievement ? Mr. Carlyle had taken an essentially one-sided view, 
both of the eighteenth century as a whole, and of the French 
thinkers of that century in particular. Mr, Morley’s essays were 
written, therefore, as he himself says, from the point of view of 
trying to trim the balance rather more correctly. His treatment is 
one of analysis, of interpretation and classification. Mr. Carlyle’s 
photographic picture is a very remarkable effort, and of considerable 
value as such, but it fails almost without reserve, when we seek to 
learn from it any teaching regarding practical affairs. Agreeing 
with this view, Mr. Morley attempted, and the attempt is justifiable, 
to point to lessons that it teaches, the causes of it, how it became 
unavoidable, and how with what judgment and temper it might 
have been faced and humanised into practical good and national 
benefit. 

“T like to think,” he says, “ with what persevering faith and hope, with 
firm and reasoned judgment, Turgot, if he had lived, would have confronted 
the workings of the revolutionary power.” 


Again, how reasonably he complains against those who ignorantly 
label him, and who say “he looks for his methods in the Reign 
of Terror,” and that “ he finds his models in the heroes of the French 
Revolution.” To all this he makes his own answer. Speaking of 
himself, he says: 


“Tt is true that he has written on revolutionists like Robespierre and 
destructive thinkers like Rousseau and Voltaire. It is true that he believes 
the two latter to have been-on the whole, when all deductions are made, 
on the side of human progress.” 


Bat all that he did was done as a critic, an interpreter, an expositor. 
Speaking of ideals, heroes, and models, I for one, he says, would 
hardly look to France at all, and speaks of how Washington comes 
far nearer to his ideal of a great ruler. 

It might be pointed out, as preliminary to the considering of 
Mr, Morley’s reading of man and nature, that, although a bookman 
and a man of letters, he never places knowledge and literature 
in any other position than second to action. Of a certain man, he 
says: 


“ That he values knowledge only as means to social action, is one of the 
highest titles to our esteem that any philosopher can have.” 
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Furthermore, it is never au end in itself, 


7 


“T hope I have made it clear that the end of education, on its literary side, 
is to make a man, to make a citizen.” 


What is literature? It is a statement and a criticism of life. 
Its first and primary value is its truthfulness of portraiture, its 
analysis of passions and aspirations, 


‘* All books are literature in so far as they teach us to know man, and to 
know nature.” 


The more a writer sees of nature’s laws and workings, of man’s 
attainments and possibilities, the more is he entitled to respect. 
He is our most worthy bookman. 


“ Literature,” according to Mr. Morley, “ consists of all the books—and 
they are not so many—where moral truth and human passion are touched 
with a certain largeness, sanity, and attraction of form.” 


Ve ask, what has nature to teach us, and upon what does 
Mr. Morley press his emphasis? We are attracted to the side of 
beauty and sweetness, and regard everything that is ugly and cruel 
as man’s product. To censure and condemn such a reading would 
be most unwise and unnecessary. To think of beauty is an exalta- 
tion. Or we think of man’s life and delight in the thought that 
this is the best of all possible worlds, quote Robert Browning : 


“ God’s in his heaven, all’s right with the world,” 


and subscribe to an optimism of joyful singing and laughter. Com- 
paring this view with its direct opposite, it is better, far better, to 
accept the bright and hopeful view, even as a simple prejudice. 
But the one shall interpret the other. What is that other? 
Mr. Morley points out the raking cruelties and horrors which are 
nature’s own and not man’s, speaks of that hardness, weariness, and 
sadness, of that side which is thunder and cloud, of those laws which 
are as pitiless as iron. . 


“Can the life of any man be joyful when he sees the tragic miseries and 
hardly less tragic follies of the earth? Those who are willing to trick their 
understandings and play fast and loose with words may, if they please, 
console themselves with the fatuous commonplaces of a_ philosophic 
optimism.” 


Thus we say that his view, while in no injudicious way pessimistic, 
is a view of a man with eyes wide open, desirous of knowing the 
true view rather than the pleasant. His optimism is not boisterous. 
He has hope of the sane calculated type, and he recognises “the 
intense difficulty of making life better by ever so little.” He speaks 
of the persistent striving after improvements in our conceptions of 
duty and improvements in the external mears of realising them. 
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It is such a remark as the above which helps us to understand 
why he calls the following note of George Eliot “a pearl of wise 
speech ”: 

“‘ My own experience and development deepen every day my conviction 
that our moral progress may be measured by the degree in which we 
sympathise with individual suffering and individual joy.” 


The impression on one’s mind, after repeatedly hearing his sym- 
pathetic words to workers on political platforms, becomes of much 
more permanent value when the attitude and temper of his mind is 
known, and when we know “ how the world and man’s life repre- 
sent themselves to his mind.” As an aside to this it might be not 
unnecessary to point out exceptional emphasis. He is writing of 
Mr. Mill. 


“We have lost a great teacher and example of knowledge and virtue, Lut 
men will long feel the presence of his character about them, making them 
ashamed of what is indolent and selfish, and encouraging them to all disiu- 
terested labour, both in trying to do good and in trying to find out what the 
good is—which is harder.” 


No article on Mr. Morley could be considered complete without 
some consideration being given to his attitude on principles and 
methods relating to social and economic matters, and also his 
attitude and feelings on matters of religion. In a somewhat unex- 
pected way, and it is a matter not wholly for regret, he has been 
challenged and combated with regard to his practical, social, and 
political work, and his religious writings have caused him much 
opposition and irreligious treatment. The emphasis of his conduct 
and of his teaching, as it has loomed into distinctive sight, has created 
a feeling that on social matters he is slow and hesitating, and 
does not appreciate the growing tendencies ; that on religious matters 
he has been greatly influenced by the characters and subjects 
studied ; that his temper of mind being critical and negative has 
lost to him the highest and truest of experience, making the larger 
Christian realisations unknown to him. It is very strange, but very 
true, that the popular impressions of him are denials and opposi- 
tions, and that he is never so strong as in his denunciations, 
condemnations, and refusals. Concerning matters of social regard, 
his words on the principles that should govern and the ideals to be 
aimed at could not be more eloquently or wisely said, and any 
opposition to him rests, can alone rest, on matters of policy and 
ways and means. When he uses such expressions as the following, 
taken almost haphazard, we feel confident of the response : 


“Above all, he never forgot the truth which every statesman ought to 
have burning in letters of fire before his eyes, J am the procurator of the 
poor.” 

‘* Literature alone will not make a good citizen, it will not make a good 
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man. Mere scholarship and learning and knowledge of books do not by 
any means arrest and dissolve all the travelling acids of all the human 
system. Nor would I pretend for a moment that literature can be any 
substitute for life and action.” 

“ The greatest of all political morals, that domestic comfort is the object 
of all reforms.” 

“* Wise statesmen are those who foresee what time is thus bringing, and 
endeavour to shape institutions and to mould men’s thoughts and purposes 
in accordance with the change that is silently surrounding them.” 


In all such remarks he finds us, we agree almost without reserva- 
tion. We may be disinclined to agree with him that 


“in material well-being Cobden rightly maintained that you have the 
surest foundation for a solid fabric of morality and enlightenment among 
your people ;” 


and also when he suggests an affirmative answer to this suggestion 
that 


“as a matter of fact there is much to make us question whether the spread 
of literature does awaken the diviner mind.” 


Or, again, when he speaks of the principles which have actuated him 
and the lines upon which he has worked, to this effect, that 


“the power alike of statesmen’ and publicists over the course of affairs is 
strictly limited ; that institutions and movements are not capable of imme- 
diate attention or indefinite modification by any amount of mere will; that 
political truths are always relative and never absolute; that the test of 
practical, political, and sucial proposals is not their conformity to abstract 
ideals, but to convenience, utility, expediency, and occasion ; that for the re- 
former, considerations of time and place may be paramount; and, finally, 
that government is always either in the hands or passing into the hands of 
whatever is the strongest power in the society, and that what this power is 
and shall be, depends less on institutions than institutions depend on it.” 


We repeat, however, that, with few exceptions, his attitudes, 
temper of mind, and emphasis are invariably truly and firmly placed. 
But when the character of his solutions are considered, and his 
reading of contemporary life, its tendencies of realisations, and its 
readjustments of social organisations, we are conscious of his ineptitude, 
and limitations. Hmphatically agreeing that his purposes are 
purposes of advancement and ennoblement, his reading of the signs 
are hesitating and narrow, his appreciation of methods doubt- 
ful and obsolete, and that, instead of historical knowledge being 
an illuminating force, it has obscured the working of the new ten- 
dencies, his feelings after the new purposes, and his comprehensions 
of methods requisite to present conditions. To illustrate, we ask 
what are the all-conquering conceptions in national thought on the 
readjustment of methods to changed conditions? Undoubtedly the 
tendency is in the direction of socialism and municipalisation. 
Beginning, as an important fact and precedent, with a national post 
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with governmental control, the system has grown until municipalities 
have utilised the method as a way of escape and answer to the 
distresses of social life. Thus water, gas, trams, bridges, dwellings 
in variable degrees are being municipalised, and there exists a great 
longing that railways, and in some quarters public-houses, be added 
to the category. This is in opposition to the writings and persua- 
sions of many of the best and cultured of men. By slow processes 
logic and philosophic recommendations and solutions are being 
overruled and outstripped by the evolution of events. The question 
to be faced and answered is, Is this method the inevitable conse- 
quence ? We agree to the nationalisation of pauperism and crime ; 
shall we not agree to the nationalisation of wealth, of knowledge, of 
goodness ? 

Another characteristic is the demand in many quarters made to 
the governing authorities that they should exercise their authori- 
tative positions in the humanising of labour conditions, making the 
conditions of domestic comfort, so far as they are materialistic, 
possible of attainment under humanitarian arrangements, To appeal 
to men, as Mr. Morley in one place does, to use their “free and 
manly organisations,” is to ask for the adoption of the slowest 
machinery, the most expensive method, with a minimum likelihood 
of success. Many of the most beneficial social reforms have 
resulted from parliamentary action. To appeal to Parliament is to 
appeal to that governing body which can legalise a change, execute 
a reforming arrangement with dispatch, and demand that it be 
carried out, as no trade and social organisation could or can do, 

Considering these manifestations and feelings, it is clear from 
what Mr. Morley has said and written that the popular opinions are 
indeed true opinions, borne out with repeated reiteration in writing 
as in speech. Against philosophic questionings and literary warn- 
ings—not from one quarter, but from many—everything is moving 
into grooves and regulations, and living out a spirit and a temper 
contrary to fears and distrusts by Mr. Morley and others. These 
tendencies are not only the dominant features of this country, but 
they are the characteristic manifestations from many countries. 
The tendencies are cosmopolitan, not local. We say, therefore, that 
when we attempt to estimate the value of Mr. Morley’s social labour 
and speech, estimate his appreciation of the new spirit, and consider 
the way of facing and guiding these gathering desires, we can find 
no leading or practical appreciation. It needs only that a great 
social and labour proposal be submitted, for men to comprehend that 
his sympathy is philosophically appreciative, but practically doubtful, 
hesitating, and confusing. We repeat that his books as well as 
his political language provide no other conclusion, but that he has 
failed to embrace the new growing tendencies, and failed to supply 
that practical leadership which was to be expected. In his essay 
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on Carlyle—and could any words of praise be an exaggeration in 
speaking of it ?—he remarks that 
‘“* No philosophic writer can well be cherished by succeeding generations 


unless his name is associated through some definable and positive contribu- 
tion with the march of European thought and feeling.” 


Accepting this remark as proved, and applying it as a standard of 
estimate for Mr. Morley, we seek in vain for his “ definable and 
positive contribution,” as it is related to tke changing and growing 
thoughts of modern life, on the handling and controlling of which 
depends our prosperous voyaging and continued triumph. We do 
not underestimate his literary work as such, in so failing to appre- 
ciate his social work, its outlook, and its utility. And is this not 
Mr. Morley in reality—slow, critical, cautious, hesitating, calculating 
every step, conservative in temper and in the expression of thought ? 
Temperament in certain phases is dead against him. It has been 
said of some one that he not only sees both sides to a question, but 
he would be cognisant of a third, if such existed. This remark 
might have been made of Mr. Morley. The result, however, of his 
critical faculty, is, that he might as well be neutral and non- 
existent. It has been truly said that apostles are one-sided 
men, Their strength lies in their exceptionalness. We could not 
think of Mr. Morley as an apostle. In politics he is stronger in 
Opposition than when in Office. In criticism he is everything, in 
practical suggestions and workings he is less reliable and weak. 
We do not agree with those who are for ever clamouring for a new 
programme, and whose test of a man is the ingenuity with which 
he issues startling proposals. We do, however, heartily sympathise 
with the spirit of John Stuart Mill, when he lays it as a great objec- 
tion against Victor Hugo, 

“That he has not brought forward a single practical proposal for the 
improvement of the society against which he is so incessantly thundering.” 


If, as Mr. Morley says, ‘‘ service of the first order is not merely to 
propound objections, but to devise working answers,” we can see 
how singularly ineffectual in the greatest things has his career been, 
not only as a writer, but afterwards, when “he was transformed from 
a penman into a man-at-arms.” 

Asa worker in political and social matters he has been strong in the 
constancy with which he has pursued certain purposes, against great 
opposition and passionate antagonisms. It is almost inevitable that 
defeats will be the results accruing from certain aims, and that good 
men will be cashiered even by compatriots. And, furthermore, that 
to sensitive souls without the character of firm thinking and 
strenuous hopefulness, the temptation to retirement will always be 
subtle and keen. Speaking of Burke, who was oftentimes tempted 
to retirement, he says: 
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“‘ He doubted whether a man has a right to retire after he has once gone 
a certain length in these things, and that to have once decided upon a 
course of action becomes in itself a strong independent reason for con- 
tinuing in it.” 


If Mr. Morley learned this lesson from Burke, he learned it well, for 
to few men must this desire have ever been more poignant. A 
bookman in the throes of public debate and conflict must oftentimes 
longingly desire the quiet of the study and the tender companion- 
ships of books, and when criticism is ever emphasising the error of 
the transformation, and when a man’s literary work is praised that 
his political work may be the more incisively discredited, the temp- 
tation appears supported by the most trenchant of logic. And yet, 
considered quite independently of political bias, Mr. Morley is one of 
the types of men most seriously needed. Not only are political 
policies and sectional arrangements confusing, but they tend to the 
nullifying of firm conviction and the discrediting of principle. The 
momentary triumph of wrong, or even the opposite of a person’s 
persuasions, overcomes faith and creates apathy and the compromise 
of silence. But constancy of aim and in the carrying out of aim is 
always a strength, as inconsistency is always a weakness; and 
because a man has embarked on a certain course, because he has 
put his hand to the plough, constitutes an impressive argument why 
the voyage should be persisted in and the furrow completed. For 
the most part, and always initially, great lives and great causes are 
always failures and unsuccessful. ‘lhe praises and appreciations 
which abide come late in life, and in many cases are posthumous. 
Firm self-reliance in thinking and in the living of thought is our 
guarantee of progress, 


“JT take the liberty,” he says, “of having a mind of my own, not 
perhaps very much, but it is the best thing that I have.” 


And it is to be wished that by men generally this fact might be more 
carefully claimed. It is, in most cases, the best thing a man has. 
Whatever may be the popular opinion of Mr. Morley, or what- 
ever is the true opinion, of this we may be sure, that no man views 
the discontent and desires for betterment on the part of men more 
sympathetically, and no one is more appreciative of the risk in it. 
There is a “feeling for social improvement and regeneration,” but 
there is a corresponding degree of apathy, and the daring and willing- 
ness to rise, because there is movement and risk in it, has been deadened 
almost out, so that the men who foster discontent are the pioneers 
of reform. Contentment is the fallow ground to be broken up. It 
is true that the artisan and labouring population are beginning to 
move, but is it advancement? To use a phrase of Richard 
Cobden’s, “ are men swayed to and fro like the grass by a summer's 
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wind, without any particular progress?” Men may be discontented, 
they may be revolting, but is it only ‘antagonism or is it a progressive 
movement to freer and truer conditions ? Or, again, is this fretting 
and uneasiness self-generated or the result of the demagogue’s work ? 
If it be the first, it will find its own solution ; if the second, it will 
die out as a fire does for lack of fuel. That there are men who 
attribute the labourer’s cry for reform simply to the demagogue is 
manifest, just as though certain social conditions are legitimate so 
long as men remain quiet. Furthermore, the tendency of the mass 
is not to revolt, ‘As for the populace, it is never from a passion 
for attack that it rebels, but from impatience of suffering.” 
The hard battle to live each day as it comes makes men endure 
almost anything, and it is only when the “evil has become too 
sharp to be borne ” that any upheaval takes. Thus it happens that 
the leaders of reform rarely rise out of this ‘‘ worked-almost-to- 
death” class, but from a freer class, freer to study and freer to 
speak. And, again, while some few may come forward to voice the 
needs of their fellows, men who have learned by experience the evils 
of social life, its hardships—those who ought to know where the shoe 
pinches—these men are not always the first nor the wisest to discern 
the reforms necessary nor the way to achieve them. I do not wish 
it to be understood that saneness to perceive and to suggest, must 
needs come from outsiders and university men. A knowledge of 
history does not guarantee sane judgment on current affairs. The cul- 
tured are not always deliberate and judicious, clear-sighted and logical. 

Yet, while we have this willingness to remain satisfied rather 
than revolt, a characteristic of Englishmen which will ever prove 
an antidote against too rapid change and unwise reforming, it must 
be expected that the educational facilities will make it much more 
likely that this unrest will generate and grow; and that ruler is 
wisest who anticipates this coming revolution, and who attempts by 
wise counsel and generous advice to guide the moving masses. 
There is on the part of the labouring classes, the multitude of 
men, a longing for order, a passion for right government, and an 
instinct for domestic comfort, 

While of Mr. Morley we may question his sense of policy in 
meeting the contingencies of the times, we are ever conscious of his 
deep interest in and his loyalty to the wisdom of democratic jurispru- 
dence. What he says of another we may say of him: “ He suficrs 
with the victim.” His sympathy is noble and praiseworthy. He 
carries the burdens and shares the losses. His faith in men is 
profound and immovable: 


“T say that if the working men of this country take time they will come 
to what I am sure will be a wise decision.” 


Of this advice we may readily affirm that for democracy no saner 
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words could be spoken, Their errors are time errors: there is 
rapidity of action with a minimum of deliberation. 

To conclude these considerations, we believe that, when all deduc- 
tions are made and true estimates possessed, that the explanation of 
whatever popularity he may have had will be traceable to his interest 
in furthering the causes to produce the “‘ domestic comfort” which 
he praises so much, and his sympathy with men in their striving 
after improvements, and the impression of his personality. 

However difficult to compute it may be, religion occupies a most 
important part in the life of Mr. Morley, and his antagonisms and 
criticisms have resulted in an opinion of him as a denier. Grappling 
as he did with certain phases of religious thought, and particularly 
the supernatural and miraculous, with vehemence, it has now become 
more possible to understand the subtle change which has worked 
slowly and perhaps unconsciously, until his fierce criticism has died 
away into the silent respect of those who foand help and considerable 
benefit and consolation from such thinking, but which for himself 
remains unthinkable and unserviceable. One of his most trenchant 
essays is that on Mr. Mill’s three essays on religion. How vehe- 
mently he challenges the master, Mill, is staggered with the change 
which had come over the belief of him who had been his teacher 
and guide in so much, and the feeling expressed of how Mill was 
leaving him, is hard reading. To read this essay makes us wince 
even now. We do not desire to misconstrue the fact that in his 
later editions it is omitted, or to allow of it pointing to change and 
a possible denial of his old-time positions, but we do say that, as 
the silences of men are in many cases more pregnant than their 
speech, this may be an expressive fact. It is true that it always 
was an important subject with him, and received consideration as such. 
In all his writing, whenever he touches it at all, we are conscious 
of his limitations. We think of those of more obscure life, who 
are the possessors of a wealth of religious experience, deeper and 
larger, and of how our own experience has taken us further than 
he has travelled. Yet the importance of it was ever present with 
him, and when he speaks of the two 


“ momentous questions : (1) Whether there is a God? and{(2) Whether the 
soul is immortal ?” 


—we note the solemn tone and the religious spirit. Thinking of 
this matter we can never quite understand how so close a student 
can account for certain historical phenomena without appreciating 
the Christian bias. And by Christian we mean as interpreted in an 
Evangelical sense. The most important historical events have in 
reality been religious events, combats for the Christ of Atonement 
and for the Divine in religion; and we fail to understand how our 
national history can be explained without an important place being 
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given to the Puritans and Covenanters and others who fought and died 
for these interpretations impossible to Mr. Morley. It may be true that 


“it is certainly not less possible to disbelieve religiously than to believe 
religiously ;” 
a statement quoted as often as, perhaps, that other of John Stuart 
Mill’s: 

“Tf Christians would teach infidels to be just to Christianity, they should 
themselves be just to infidelity ;” 
a statement grandiloquent undoubtedly, but unserviceable. We 
entirely dispute the ‘‘ not less possible” to disbelieve than to believe. 
We fail to agree in the equality of a religious negation with a 
religious affirmation. We think, however, of that substitute 
embraced by him, the religion of his life, and whatever may be said 
of others, of different faiths, we may safely say he lives his creed 
with a strenuous sombreness which is impressive and eloquent. 
Speaking of one, he says: 

“ He lived, as many other not bad men have lived, with that fair working 
substitute for a religious doctrine, which is provided in the tranquil search 


or the acceptance in a devotional spirit of all larger mortal experiences and 
higher human impressions.” 


Considering our accumulated impressions this summarises, perhaps, 
as clearly as possible the substitute we have mentioned. To the 
many it will appear hard and cold compared to their own warm 
faith and cheering experience. The acceptance of mortal experi- 
ences seems an impossibility without the larger meanings of Father- 
hood and Providence. With these it is charged with sweet reason- 
ableness, without them life is overcome with the inexplicable. 

It may be mentioned, however, as a beautiful opposite, how 
wonderfully both temperament and education have made him a 
great moral force, and also his great appreciation of what he calls 
the “larger truths of action.” Many men who differ widely from 
him in certain religious thinking and experience, rejoice that he 
is so strong in emphasis on the practical side of morals and conduct. 
That his religious disbeliefs have not blunted his mind to the moral 
bearing of things, nor enfeebled his adherence to veracity and true 
expression, and that he has so lofty a conception of virtue and duty, 
and has done so much and in so many ways to assist in the per- 
fecting of men’s ideas of such, and sternly adhered to them when 
the practical application to a difficult and complicated situation 
meant loss and reproach, comprises our most reasonable praise of 
him, and his most worthy right to respect. 

With singular humility he gives advice: 


‘* What we can all do, the humblest of us, is by diligently using our own 
minds and diligently seeking to extend our own opportunities to others to 
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help to swell that common tide, on the force and the set of whose currents 
depends the prosperous voyaging of humanity. When our names are blotted 
out and our places know us no more, the energy of each. social service will 
remain, and so too let us not forget will each social dis-service remain, like 
the unending stream of one of nature’s forces. The thought that this is so 
may well lighten the poor perplexities of our daily life, and even soothe the 
pang of its calamities; it lifts us from our feet as on wings, opening a larger 
meaning to our private toil and a higher purpose to our public endeavour; it 
makes the morning as we awake to it welcome, and the evening like a soft 
garment as it wraps us about; it nerves our arm with boldness against 
oppression and injustice, and strengthens our voice with deeper accents 
against falsehood while we are yet in the full noon of our days—yes, and 
perhaps it will shed some ray of consolation when our eyes are growing 
dim to it all, and we go down into the valley of the dark shadow.” 


THOMAS BOWRAN. 














1900. 


RADICALISM AND LABOUR. 


A PROGRAMME AND POLICY. 


Five years have come and gone since Lord Salisbury accepted 
office as head of one of the most powerful Conservative Govern- 
ments our century has ever witnessed. In little more than a 
year at the utmost we will again be in the throes of an animated 
General Election. Nay, there are not wanting those who tell us, 
that directly “the greatest crime of the century” becomes an 
accomplished fact, when the South African farmers are either killed 
or conquered, and when our successful marauding officers are 
canonised by military jingoism as Britain’s patron saints, then there 
will immediately follow the dissolution of the present Parliament, 
after which ovr ears will be deafened by the terrific banging of 
Britannia’s big drum, and, thanks to this gigantic war-wave, the 
Tory party who have avenged General Gordon’s tragic death and 
wiped out the black dishonour of fateful Amajuba will again be 
wafted into power for six more weary years of Tory misrule and 
iniquitous class legislation. Such a course will take no one by sur- 
prise. The Liberal party is still disorganised and split up into 
warring factions. The Radicals are chafing at enforced inactivity. 
Lord Rosebery, once the rising hope of the new Democracy, out- 
Chamberlains Chamberlain in rampant Imperialism and his desire 
“to see this thing through.” Even the political policy of the 
Socialistic and Labour parties is not characterised by that thorough- 
ness and unity of purpose which might reasonably be expected 
under the circumstances. 

Daring the past year, however, Socialistic and Labour leaders 
have given vent to important and decisive utterances on the pro- 
gramme of their party. J. Keir Hardie and J. R. MacDonald in 
the Nineteenth Century, Tom Mann in the American Forwm, H. M. 
Hyndman and H. Quelch in th. Social Democrat, Robert Blatch- 
ford and A. M. Thomson in their own organ have all contributed 
something to this discussion. But the ominous feature of it all is 
that no two articles express the same view of the existing political 
situation. Neither common programme nor common policy is to be 
found amongst the various writers, and there is only too good reason 
o fear that this state of chaos is not confined to the leaders of the 
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labour movement, but reflects as in a mirror the feeling of the vast 
bulk of Socialists and Trade Unionists throughout the country. 

First, however, let us examine the actual political situation as we 
find it towards the close of the present administration. During the 
months of June and July 1895, the candidates of the different 
political parties were scattered throughout the country, bedaubing 
the haunts of the electorate with what is commonly called “ political 
bird-lime.” Codlin and Short vied with one another as of yore in 
their efforts to woo the coy, retiring voters. Eventually the Tories 
were wafted into power on a programme based on certain social 
changes which appealed directly to almost every section of the 
people. Then began a policy of wholesale class-bribery almost 
unprecedented in the annals of statesmanship, They bribed the 
landlords by practically abolishing the democratic Land Tax of 1685. 
They bribed the wealthier farmers by a substantial grant to relieve 
agriculture out of the pockets of the city workman. They bribed 
the Roman Catholics and dissenting Churchmen by an education 
grant in aid of sectarian schools. They bribed the jingoes and 
military men by a “ wiping something off a slate” foreign policy 
sufficiently aggressive and “ Rule-Britannia-like” in spirit to make the 
reformers of bygone days turn over in their graves with indignation. 
They bribed the lawyers by passing the Workman’s Compensation 
Act—a measure with many redeeming features, but quite choke 
full of little plums for the legal fraternity. They bribed the 
working classes by an I. O. U., redeemable in the dim and distant 
future, by a promise to pay with an Old Age Pension scheme the 
loyalty of their working-class followers. A daring policy theirs has 
been—and perhaps to the superficial observer it may seem to have 
been for the nonce successful. While all this was going on 
where were the leaders of the Opposition—where the democratic 
Liberal party? Even from their cave of Adullam scarce one 
stirring protest was heard. Leaderless and spiritless, with neither 
abiding principles, programme nor policy, they never once raised in 
Parliament a united protest against those notorious examples of class 
legislation. Now and then the voice of a Morley or a Harcourt may 
have been heard as one crying in the wilderness. All praise be 
theirs for their courageous protests, but so little support did they 
receive from their Liberal colleagues that both were soon compelled 
by sheer force of circumstances to wash their hands once and for 
ever of their apathetic front bench co-workers. But a truce to 
these reflections on the Tory wolves who masquerade in the sheep’s 
skin of Democracy. A lengthy reign may yet indeed be theirs, but 
none the less 


“Though the mills of God grind slowly, 
Yet they grind exceeding small, 
Though with patience he stands waiting, 
With exactness grinds he all.” 
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What then, in view of all these peculiar circumstances, shall the 
policy of the Progressive parties be at the forthcoming General 
Election? Is it possible so to formulate our common programme 
and frame a common policy as to unite in one homogeneous force 
the scattered democratic elements in our midst! The task, though 
difficult, seems far from insuperable. Policy, we are told on the 
authority of an ancient English divine, is serving God in such 
a fashion as not to offend the Devil. It is scarcely in that sense 
that we use the word, though there are to be found reformers 
to whom the word even now bears an evil odour. Still, it is 
surely well to so organise our efforts that not one ounce of energy 
may be expended without some little return, that not one vote or 
speech shall be wasted, but that all shall have some direct or 
indirect effect in advancing the cause of progress. One of the first 
laws of politics as of mechanics is to reduce the waste energy of the 
machine to the smallest possible fraction. The one vital principle 
that has evolved the splendid locomotive of to-day—almost human- 
like in its ingenious mechanism—from the clumsy contrivance of 
Stephenson’s time is simply the effective utilisation of what was once 
waste energy. Inthe Progressive ranks there has been far too much 
haphazard, fratricidal fighting during past elections. 

Perhaps we are in fault-finding mood, but still we must frankly 
confess, that alike in the able article by Messrs. Hardie and 
Macdonald, in Mr. A. M. Thomson’s Clarion pronouncement, and in 
Mr. Hyndman’s Social-Democratic article, there is among much 
excellent matter much that is of questionable worth, and not 
a little that we must emphatically condemn. Recognising in 
Messrs. Hardie and MacDonald two of the ablest exponents of 
Independent Labour politics, one turns with more than usual interest 
to their exposition of their party programme and policy. It is 
written and conceived in excellent spirit, but seems to us seriously 
marred by one aggravating flaw. After telling us thatthe ‘‘ Indepen- 
dent Labour party has declared its methods to be political as frankly 
as it has made clear that its aims are Socialist,” that the improve- 
ment of the political machine is a task peculiarly germane to the 
purpose of their party, and that “the perfecting of the means 
of expressing the national will and of making that will supreme in 
the nation cannot be overlooked by us,” they continue : 


“The most absurd anomaly and the greatest imperfection in our 
Government is the House of Lords. It is not aristocratic, it is middle- 
class; it does not represent birth, it is a plutocracy ; it is not venerable, 
the fathers of about one-third of its members could not cross its doors 
_ without a permit. Promotions are made to it without reference to its 
place in the constitution: the soldier, the partisan who has been a large 
subscriber to the funds of his party, the lawyer, the politician who has 
failed in the Lower House, the departmental official form the bulk of the 
new Peers. Anybody with ten thousand a year, who is docile in his 
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partisanship and passable in his imitation of aristocratic manners, can 
become a lord. The chief menace of our Second Chamber to democracy is 
that it is gathering within its walls representatives of all the interests 
which it will be the task of democracy to abolish. It retains its historic 
name and reputation, but the motives which rule it, the interests which 
it protects, the character of its members are excessively modern and belong 
to the debased period of commercial shoddy and vulgar worship of the 
long purse. . . .” 


Therefore, they corc!ude: 


“Tt would be the duty of the Independent Labour party to begin an 
agitation on the floor of the House of Commons for the abolition of the 
House of Lords and of hereditary authority.” 


In that section of their article which deals with the Labour 
programme, the abolition of the House of Lords is placed first and 
occupies about one-third of the entire space devoted to that theme. 
I emphatically affirm that it ought never to have appeared there at 
all. Their condemnation of hereditary rule is of course entirely 
just. That no democrat will dispute. Were the House of Lords 
abolished, we, as Andrew Fairservice would say, “ wadna need to 
hae the same blethers twice ower again.” But I much mistrust the 
bad workman who always quarrels with his tools. Were the 
working classes in earnest, the British constitution, even in its 
present imperfect form, affords fairly adequate means of expressing 
the national will. But apart from that, Parliament is no super- 
human power, that can perform creditably several different things at 
the selfsame time. If the House of Lords question is again pushed 
to the forefront by reformers, Old Age Pensions, better Land Laws, 
and a shorter working day must all be relegated to the background. 
They must choose but the cardinal points in their programme and 
then, avoiding all side issues however seductive, strike straight for 
the goal. There are times and seasons too, and perhaps at no 
period during the last half-century was the power of the Upper 
House less in peril than at present. Fifteen years ago, when 
a popular franchise measure was rejected by the Lords, the country 
would willingly have sent it the way of all dead and useless things 
had the House of Commons but responded to the agitation from 
without. At such a season a popular outburst against the Peers 
would have commanded the attention and enthusiasm of every 
reformer in the land. But that season is gone. There is no 
quarrel to-day between the Peers and the people. Even in the ranks 
of Liberalism the interest in the abolition of the Second Chamber 
is only lukewarm, and the lukewarm candidate before the electorate 
is hopelessly condemned to self-slanghter. ‘‘ Because thou art 
neither cold nor hot, but lukewarm, I will spue thee out of my 
mouth.” Working men have come to regard “ Abolish the House 
of Lords” as a stale election war-cry—good perhaps for that, but 
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void of all practical significance. Were this reform ripe for actual 
realisation, had its enthusiasts aroused a considerable volume of 
popular feeling in its favour, one could partly understand why 
social reformers should urge their party to make this a popular 
plank on their election platform, but as matters stand to-day it 
would only act as a dead weight to social progress. The electoral 
work and propagandist work, the rousing of public enthusiasm, the 
education of the electorate, the agitation and education that would be 
necessary to secure this constitutional reform, could be far more 
wisely directed to the realisation of economic and social changes, 
instead of thus tampering with the political machine. We have 
been sharpening the political axe for nearly a hundred years, 
and I emphatically protest against the proposal that another 
generation shall be spent by reformers in turning the grindstone for 
the professional cutlers of Downing Street. 

We fear, however, that many who may be with us thus far may 
draw the line at the next item, which, for similar reasons, we wish 
not to eliminate from democratic programmes, but to relegate to the 
background during political contests. Some time ago the Clarion 
newspaper took a plebiscite of its readers on what ought to con- 
stitute the political programme of the Socialist party, and when the 
votes were tabulated the item to which I refer occupied the first 
place on the list. Mr. A. M. Thomson, of that newspaper, heralds 
it as “The Referendum, or a Short Cut to Socialism.” Now, in 
principle we cordially admit the justice of the Initiative and 
Referendum, That is not the point in dispute. But it is not by 
any means a short cut to Socialism or any other “ism” under the 
sun. There is no royal road to progress. I doubt very much 
whether a single social ill of which we complain would be removed 
a single month sooner although the Referendum were in force 
to-morrow morning. It will have a slight educational value, I 
grant you. It will lead the public to consider social questions on 
their merits, rather than as the hobbies of their pet politicians. Still, 
as Conservative Professor Dicey remarked, “it will not form a spur 
to democratic innovation.’ Perhaps in many cases the reverse. 
The mere fact that Mr. Arthur Balfour was one of the first and 
most prominent advocates of the Referendum in Britain should of 
itself induce reformers to look upon it with somewhat of suspicion. 
Eugene Debs, the leader of the famous American railroad strike of 
five years ago, said recently, “If my fate had been determined by a 
ballot-vote of the American people in 1895 I would have been hung 
right off as a rebel.” And he was right. Had the fate of Dreyfus 
been settled by the referendum principle, he would not have walked 
a free man in Europe to-day. If, ten months ago, the issues of 
peace or war between the Transvaal Boers and Great Britain had 
been settled by a popular vote of the British nation, would the 
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present fratricidal war have been delayed by a single week ? Would 
the brutal roughs of Toryism, who, with murder in their hearts, broke 
up an orderly peace gathering in Trafalgar Square and assaulted a 
defenceless old man on the platform, have voted for peace rather than 
war ? With a people drunken with a blind pride and ignorant fury, 
which our Jingoes (God save us!) have dubbed as patriotism, he 
would indeed be a very bold man, or a very ignorant man, who 
hailed the Referendum as a short cut to democratic progress. As 
the people is, so the Parliament is; every nation has the Govern- 
ment which it merits, and our rulers of to-day do indeed reflect 
with comparative accuracy the opinions of the average voter who 
swears by Balfour, Chamberlain and Rosebery without much think- 
ing what all of it actually signifies. We may take it as an absolute 
truth in political life that a representative government or a demo- 
cratic republic, a constitutional monarchy or an autocratic despotism, 
can only exist with the consent of the governed. Even the Czar of 
All the Russias could never rule with his despotic grip did not the 
bulk of the people will that he should so rule, or, at any rate, quietly 
acquiesce in his solitary sway. This brings nus down to the bedrock 
truth that only as the people grow better and wiser and stronger 
will they make intelligent progress towards a higher social state. 
The great task before reformers is to forward the mental, moral, and 
spiritual revolution involved in their ideal; that accomplished, all 
else is easy. Only obtain a reasonable majority favourable to pro- 
gressive legislation and the admitted shortcomings of the political 
machine will be but as insignificant mole-hills in the pathway of 
progress. But the Referendum by itself is no beacon-light to 
reformers—rather an alluring will-o’-the-wisp that leads us nowhere, 
Moreover, the stress and struggle that would be necessary to graft 
it on to the British constitution would certainly pass an Old Age 
Pensions Bill and probably also secure a shorter working-day for all. 
And so—Democratic Stalwarts notwithstanding—lI say with all the 
energy I can command: While there are hungry mouths to be filled, 
whilst the shoulders of little children are prematurely bent under 
the crushing weight of commercialism, while the fathers in factory, 
mine, and forge, are overworked and underfed, while the aged 
veterans of labour, stricken not with the weight of years, but with 
the far deadlier weight of poverty and hardship, stagger into the cold 
and cheerless workhouse, cease tampering with the political machine— 
your referendum schemes can afford to wait—and turn your thoughts 
to actual ameliorative measures that will help to make the burden 
of life sit somewhat more lightly on the shoulders of the poor. 

At the present time the currents of social reform seem to be 
setting in in three different directions. Looking abroad, we think 
we can discern three separate schools of political thought, each 
growing in strength in its own special sphere: 
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(1) The Modern Radical and Land Law Reformers. 
(2) The Labour or New Trade Unionist School; and 
(3) The Definitely Avowed Collectivists. 


Meanwhile, we contend, strenuous efforts should be made to 
secure a working agreement between those three progressive parties. 
Socialists will not for many a long year to come be able to return a 
candidate without the assistance of Trade Unionists and Radicals, 
Latter-day Radicals cannot do so in opposition to the Socialist and 
Trade Unionist parties, nor the Trade Unionists without the hearty 
co-operation of all progressive forces. Any one body may act the 
part of dog-in-the-manger to the others, but until some practical 
agreement has been come to farther progress is impossible. A 
decree of fate has harnessed those three parties to the same plough, 
and the sooner they make up their minds to walk through life in 
common harness the better will it be for all concerned. 

And after all they have much in common, as this tentative 
programme will demonstrate : 


(1) Old Age Pensions. 

(2) The Land for the People. 
(3) A Shorter Working Day. 
(4) Nationalisation of Railways. 


More than any other four “ points” that could be selected, this 
new Charter of Democracy would serve to unite the progressive 
forces of the country.. Radicals, Trade Unionists, and Collectivists 
may all, without inconsistency, cordially unite to advance it. 
Touching so intimately the well-being of the people, it would rouse 
far more effectively than abstruse metaphysical discussions on 
electoral reform the enthusiasm of the intelligent electorate. There 
may be minor details to settle, but with that programme as a basis, 
such a coalition could be obtained as would secure, or deserve to 
secure, the support of all progressive parties in the land. When 
Radicals and Land Law Reformers, Trade Unionists and Socialists 
show a united front to the enemy, then will sound the death- 
knell of privilege and monopoly. 

Favouring as we do such a coalition of advanced organisations, it 
will naturally be understood that with one particular paragraph in 
Mr. Hyndman’s article in the Social Democrat of April 1898 we have 
serious fault to find. First of all he says very truthfully : 


“Tt is,in my opinion, quite useless to spend money and energy in 
hopeless electoral struggles. We have done as much propaganda in that 
way as we can afford to do. To throw away good money and, what is 
worse, good enthusiasm any longer in this fashion would, in my opinion, 
be extremely foolish.” 


On that point at least we are in entire agreement with Mr. 
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Hyndman. There must be no more Walworth or Bethnal Green 
contests. It is in his remedy for this unfortunate policy, which his 
party has sometimes pursued, that we must seriously differ from Mr. 
Hyndman. He continues: 

“ We have, I venture to think, arrived at the time when the old friendly 
feeling which most of us had for the Liberals in days gone by, as the 
party of progress, has quite died out. We have also come to the time 
when, in order to hold our own and force the pace, it is essential that we 
should take the offensive against this hypocritical capitalist faction as 
vigorously as possible. I can myself conceive no better plan than that we 
should at once begin to teach Liberals, Radicals, Progressives, Liberal 
Labourites, and Fabians that Social Democrats are not quite the harmless 
people in politics they have hitherto accounted us, by throwing our Socialist 
voters against them in a mass at every opportunity that offers.” 


At worst the paragraph is sheer foolishness—foolishness presented 
with somewhat questionable taste. At best such tactics are entirely 
premature, and would undoubtedly prove abortive. It is not 
splendid; it is not war. If success in politics depended on mere 
skill at the game, the suggestion might not prove utterly worthless. 
But, as we have been contending all along, statesmen are but the 
echoes of popular feeling, not the dictators of the national conscience. 
It is the people, not the politicians, one must convert, and it is just 
from those despised “ Radicals, Progressives, and Fabians” that 
Collectivism draws all its most valuable converts, I have myself no 
faith whatever in sudden conversions, whether from Toryism to 
Socialism or from profligacy to religion. Neither are permanent 
changes—or rarely so, I have far more confidence in the slow, 
gradual development of public opinion through Radicalism, Labourism, 
and Fabianism than in cataclysmal leaps from Toryism to Demo- 
cracy. To throw the socialistic vote in any capricious fashion 
against tho:e who are in the trend towards Collectivism, and may 
yet be its friends, would not only raise a huge barrier of angry 
prejudice between Radicals and Socialists, but would postpone 
indefinitely all hopes of a working agreement between the different 
progressive parties in the State. Socialists could indeed in some 
few instances keep the Radical candidates out of Parliament, but 
that very act would, by a kind of political Nemesis, effectively 
destroy, for that generation at least, all hopes of any general 
Socialist success at the polling-booths, If, as Mr, Hyndman seems 
to think, the Socialistic parties hold the fate of the Radicals in the 
hollow of their hand, let them never forget that the Radicals can 
also effectively “spike the guns” of the Socialist candidate, when- 
ever they care to do so, by casting their votes on the side of old- 
fashioned Whig or landlord Tory. There is no constituency in the 
United Kingdom where the Socialists can carry their candidate 
without the co-operation of Mr. Hyndman’s despised Radicals and 
Progressives, but, at a very moderate computation, there are thirty 
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or forty constituencies where a coalition such as I have indicated 
could win, hands down, even at the first General Election. And 
what would be the effect on the Tory party of making them an 
election present of the Collectivist vote? In the sneers ard jeers of 
the Tory press, the press that hounded down Chartists, Trade 
Unionists, Co-operators, Land Law reformers, and Socialists as long 
as they dared to do so, they would earn their only reward. This 
voting with the Tories is a ‘‘ heads you win; tails I lose” kind of 
game, at which social reformers can hardly afford to play. Under 
certain circumstances its effect might not be wholly reactionary, and 
those circumstances we shall briefly consider, after having first 
indicated what seems to us ought to be done under existing con- 
ditions. The Parliamentary Committee of the Scottish Trade 
Union Congress took the first commendable step by inviting 
to a public conference to discuss this question representatives of 
trade unions, trades councils, co-operative societies, as well as 
labour and socialist organisations. A few months later the Parlia- 
mentary Committee of the British Trades Congress followed suit. 
One can only wish that the invitation had been extended so as to 
include the different land nationalisation societies, and at any rate 
the more energetic Radical clubs scattered throughout the country. 
“Let a great assembly be of the fearless and the free.” Let them 
formulate their programme. Let them select, say, twenty-five or 
thirty seats which shall be contested by them at all hazards, but 
strictly limit the number to those constituencies where there is a 
reasonable chance of success, selecting land nationalisers for rural 
and semi-rural constituencies, Collectivists for urban constituencies, 
and advanced Radicals where they would most naturally command 
success. Let official Liberalism clearly understand that those 
divisions will be contested at all hazards, and that it will be in the 
highest interests of Liberalism to allow those democratic candidates 
a free fight with the Conservatives. United with the Radical left, 
the Labour party is quite strong enough to dictate reasonable terms 
to official Liberalism. It is the growing party, and every 
statesman knows it. In 1892, for example, the socialistic parties 
contested fourteen seats, polled 11,207 votes, or about 800 each. In 
1895 thirty seats were contested, 46,350 votes polled, or an average 
of 1545, The average vote doubled; the total vote quadrupled! 
Judging too by local elections, we feel warranted in saying that 
this rate of progress has been fairly well maintained. At the 1895 
election twelve seats were lost to Liberalism by the running of inde- 
pendent candidates, whilst certainly other twenty were lost by the 
independent parties withholding their votes, from the official Liberal 
nominees. In other words, had some such policy as we have here 
indicated been adopted in 1895, the Conservative majority would 
have been from sixty to seventy less than it actually is to-day. 
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If, in spite of past experience, official Liberals should be nominated 
in opposition to those candidates, three courses are still open. 
Their supporters may abstain from voting, efface themselves politi- 
cally, and be the laughing-stock of every lynx-eyed politician. 


They may put up a hundred additional candidates in constituencies. 


where the majorities are small, and thus again effectively check the 
rising tide of Liberalism. Or they may adopt a modification of 
Mr. Hyndman’s plan and select forty or fifty constituencies where 
the Liberal candidate has been peculiarly offensive, where the 
Liberal tactics have been particularly objectionable, where the alliance 
between Whiggery and reaction is notoriously apparent, and there let 
them throw their full weight against those enemies to the progres- 
sive cause and in favour even of equally obnoxious Jingo Tories. 
Bat even under such circumstances we should strongly oppose 
Mr, Hyndman’s suggestion to vote indiscriminately against Fabians, 
Radicals, and other genuinely Progressive candidates. Such a policy 
would harm nought but the Progressive cause itself. By running 
independent candidates and voting Tory in selected constituencies, 
all that is really necessary could be effectively accomplished. Nearly 
a quarter of a century ago Mr, John Stuart Mill advocated this policy 
in a letter to one of the old Guards of Trades Unionism, and the 
advice is as valuable to-day as ever it was. 

Such in brief is the political policy which, it seems to me, is 
incumbent upon reformers to pursue at the forthcoming General 
Election. The time is ripe for systematic organisation of the Pro- 
gressive forces for the real business of politics. There is work and 
to spare for every section of Social Reformers. Amidst the din and 
bustle of warring factions, let us never forget that in the great 
battle for human freedom, the rarest and truest courage of all will 
be needed—the courage that struggles unweariedly on, through the 
long and bitter years of hope deferred—the courage that even in the 
darkest hour can say: ‘‘ Acquit yourselves like men and be strong” 
—and the faith which can overthrow the mountains of doubt and 
darkness and cast them for ever into oblivion’s sea, and which inter- 
prets the industrial, political, and labour struggles of to-day in 


Edward Carpenter’s prophetic words: “| see a great land waiting 


for its own people to come and take possession of it.” 


WILuiAM DIACK. 
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LABOUR v. LANDLORDISM. 


PART II. 


LorD BroapDacrEs then entered the box and was examined by 
Mr. Laissez-Faire as follows : 
You are an extensive landowner, are you not? 
‘Iam. 
How much land do you own altogether ? 
I should say about 20,000 acres. 
How did you come into possession of your land ? 
Part of it I inherited and part of it I purchased. 
How much of it did you purchase ? 
About half. 
What did you give for it ? 
About £70,000. 
Is that (handing up a document to witness) the receipt for the 
money ? 
Yes. 
How much do you make per annum out of that portion of your 
property ? 
In round numbers, about £2500 a year. 
That is to say, a return of something over 3} per cent. upon 
your investment ? 
Yes. 
Supposing you had invested in certain other kinds of security 
instead of landed property, could you not have done much better ? 
Certainly I could. In certain South African mines, for instance, 
I could have made double or treble. 
Is the land—I mean the purchased land—in the hands of 
agricultural tenants ? 
It is mostly. 
Is it all let? 
No, there are several farms untenanted, 
Is that because you charge too high rents ? 
No; I would let some of them at 5s. an acre, or even less, 
Now, as to the land that came to you by inheritance, how long 
has it been in your family ? 
About 300 years. 
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How long have you been in possession of the property yourself ? 

About twenty-five years ; since I came of age. 

During all the time have you fulfilled the duties of a landlord and 
a large employer of labour ? 

I have. 

Do you know the plaintiff Hodge ? 

Well, only by hearsay. 

Did he ever to your recollection make any formal demand to you 
for the value of the property which he now claims ? 

Never. 

Nor any of his class ? 

Never till this action commenced. 

Do you now understand the true meaning of the plaintiff’s 
claim ? 

I confess I don’t understand it fully, but I gather that it means 
taking my property from me and dividing it or its value amongst 
himself and his friends, subject to a payment of whatever rent the 
State may demand. 

You have heard it alleged on plaintiff’s behalf that they did not 
want to tax improvements. Do you think it would be practicable 
to make any such distinction between the improved and the unim- 
proved value ? 

Certainly not ; I think they are inseparable, and that any such tax 
would mean the confiscation of improvements which have been 
carried out under the protection and sanction of the State. 

Ts there much unimproved value in the land that you own ? 

T should say very little indeed ; practically all the value comes from 
improvements. 

So that, if they taxed the land at all, that would be taxing 
improvements ? 

Certainly. 

That, you think, applies to all the land of England ? 

Practically it does. It has all been cleared of forests and wild 
beasts, drained, paved, built upon, fenced and brought to its present 
condition through improvements at every successive stage. Jn its 
original state it was worth very little. 

You would have no objection to their taxing any land they find in 
that original state ? 

No. 

You consider yourself the rightful owner, by virtue of inheritance 
and purchase, of the value of the land now in your possession ? 

I do, certainly. 

You do not believe in those attractive and fantastic theories of 
natural right advocated by Mr. Henry George and others, such as 
that every child born into the world is vested with an equal right 
to the land of the country ? 
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No, I do not. 

You believe that every child should inherit the material posses- 
sions, in the same way that it does the physical and mental qualities, 
of its parents ? 

Yes. 

And that there is no appeal from the law of the land to the law 
of nature in respect of any social or political arrangements which 
the former permits ? 

None whatever. They are both absolute in their respective 
spheres. 

Do you believe private ownership of land to be beneficial or 
otherwise ? 

I believe it to be decidedly beneficial to the community, and that 
without it civilisation would not have attained its present high 
standard. , 

If land had been common property from the commencement, would 
we have had the same improvements which we have now, and which, 
according to your evidence, make up so large a proportion of the 
total value of the land ? 

We would not. Improvements will be effected only where there 
is an adequate guarantee that they will be secured to those who 
make them, and there must:be private property in land in order to 
afford that guarantee. 

You hold, then, that land is a thing that can be owned, the same 
as tables, chairs, and houses can be owned, and that there is 
no essential difference between it and other commodities in this 
respect ? 

Yes. It is precisely on the same level as all other kinds of 
property. In attacking one kind you are attacking all kinds. 

You never thought, when you paid the £70,000 for 10,000 acres 
of land, that you were buying that which should not be bought or 
sold ? 

I had not the remotest idea of it. I did not think any one would 
be foolish enough to raise such a question. 


Cross-EXAMINED BY Mr. SINGLE Tax. 


You said a moment ago that the ownership of land rested on the 
same footing as the ownership, say, of houses. Houses are made by 
human labour, are they not ? 

They are. 

Is that the case with land ? 

It is the case with improvements on land. 

No doubt; you would not say that there is more land in the 
worid now than there was in Adam’s time, for instance ? 

There is no more land, but it is in a very different condition. 
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Are there not more houses, chairs, tables, and other articles than 
there were then ? 

Yes. 

Land is limited in supply, and houses and furniture are not. Is 
that not so? 

Yes. 

Land again—I don’t mean improvements—is God’s free gift to 
man, whereas houses have to be made, have they not? 

They have. 

Well, then, is that not a difference between land and houses ? 

Yes. 

I understood you to say, in reply to my learned friend, that only 
under the system of private ownership of land would improvements 
be made. Do you seriously hold that ? 

I do. 

Did you ever hear of improvements being made by a leasehold 
tenant ? 

Yes. 

Do you know the town of Smokeham ? 

Yes. 

Are you not the landlord of the greater part of the town ? 

I am. 

Has the land on which the town is built not been increasing in 
value during the last thirty years ? 

Yes. 

Roads have been made, a library has been opened, a park has been 
laid out, new streets have been built, lighted and paved. Nowl1 
want to know who made these improvements—the people of Smoke- 
ham or you? 

The people made them ; that is, the ratepayers. 

Well, if they had no landlord they could not make them, I 
suppose ? 

I don’t know. 

Is not the effect of all these improvements to increase the value of 
the surrounding land which you own ? 

Yes. 

Is the town of Smokeham held on a short or long lease ? 

Most of it is held from me by the builders on a forty-nine years’ 
lease. 

At the end of that time the land and houses and all the improve- 
ments revert to you or your successors ? 

~ Yes. 

When the leases are within a few years of expiring, all improve- 
ments, I suppose, practically cease ? 

Yes. 

How, then, can you have the temerity to assert that landlordism 
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helps improvements, especially under the short-lease system? Don’t 
you think that you are an impediment to improvements instead of a 
help ? 

T think that we are a greater help to improvements than State 
ownership or common ownership would be. 

Supposing the associated people of Smokeham-—the ratepayers — 
in the belief that good houses were good things had resolved to 
exempt them from rates and taxes, and to tax only “the value of 
the bare land” for public purposes would not that system be more 
conducive to improvements than the system of which you are the 
embodiment ? 

It might, but I have not such a high opinion of the capacity of 
the People as you have. 

Perhaps your opinion is derived from too exclusive an experience 
of the House of Lords ? 

Perhaps so. 

You say you never met the plaintiff Hodge before ? 

Never to my knowledge. 

What! never met him at the Carlton Club or at the reception of 
Lady Blomfield’s mansion, or at any of the West-End Drawing 
Rooms? You would not care to live in the same street as men like 
Hodge, would you ? 

I would not, and I don’t think you would. 

Don’t you think it is necessary that there should be such streets 
and such men in order to preserve the integrity of your lordship’s 
income ? 

I believe it is necessary and inevitable that there should be rich 
and poor. It always was and always will be. 

I understand, Lord Broadacres, that there are some valuable coal- 
mines on your property ? 

There are. 

Do you work the collieries yourself, or do you lease them out 
to tenants ? 

I lease them to tenants. 

Take the largest of your collieries ; for example, the one near the 
town of Smokeham. Who finds the capital to work it—you or the 
lessee ? 

The lessee, of course. 

Does the lessee pay you a yearly sum for permission to work the 
mine ? 

Yes. 

What is the yearly sum ? 

£2000. 

And does he not pay you a royalty of 10d. per ton in addition for 
every ton of coal extracted ? 

Yes. 
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When the lease expires, I suppose, you will increase the rent and 
the amount of the royalty ? 

I will be guided by the state of the market, just as you would 
yourself, 

Don’t you think that your exactions from the coal trade have the 
effect of lessening the colliers’ wages and lengthening their hours of 
work, and thus causing strikes and depression in trade ? 

I think that the action of irresponsible agitators has more to do 
with strikes and trade disputes than have the landlords. 

You have no practical experience of colliery work, I understand, 
except as regards putting into your pockets the result of the colliers’ 
labour? You don’t know what it is to dig ten or twelve hours a day 
in the bowels of the earth ? 

I do not. 

Would you be prepared to assert, as regards the coal industry, what 
you have already sworn as regards land in general, that landlordism 
is essential to improvements being effected, or, in other words, that 
capital would not be sunk in mines unless such men as you were 
there to confiscate it at the end of the lease ? 

I don’t think that you are putting the case fairly. 

Very well, we will leave it at that. Now I want to ask you 
another important question, Was not a portion of your land— 
I don’t mean what you paid for, but the other portion—was it not 
common land until the end of last century ? 

A portion of it was. 

How much ? 

About 1000 acres or so. 

Did not an ancestor of yours enclose it and turn it to his own 
use ? 

Yes, in the public interest. 

How in the public interest? Have the public an interest in 
being robbed ? 

The public derive greater benefit from the land being in private 
hands because then there is more labour employed, and it is some- 
body’s business to look after the land and turn it to profit. There- 
fore I say it was in the public interest. 

At all events, he enclosed and annexed it ? 

Yes. 

And it is now one of the most valuable pieces of land in your 
possession, is it not ? 

It is rising in value. 

Through the recent railway extension ? 

Partly. 

So that, whether capital be sunk in railxa_s or in mines, it is all 
the same to you—whoever sows you reap ? 

I reap according to the law of the land. 
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You have great veneration for the law of the land, have you not? 

I have. 

You are a hereditary legislator yourself, are you not? 

lam. 

Is not the bulk of the law which has come down to us the result 
of landlord legis!ation, and consequently made in the interests of 
landlords against everybody else ? 

I am not prepared to concede that. 

What about the Game Laws and the Laws of Entail and Primo- 
geniture, and the laws which give the landlord the preference over 
every other creditor, as well as the Corn Laws, which survived till 
the middle of the century ? Are not all these laws instances of land- 
lords taking advantage of their position as legislators to oppress and 
cripple the rest of the community ? 

I think that, so far as there may be injustice in any of these laws, 
the injustice belongs to the time in which they were passed, rather 
than to the men who passed them. 

That will do. 


Mr. LatssEz-FairE then commenced to address the jury for the 
defence. He said he might have called a number of independent 
witnesses in support of his‘client’s case, but while such a course 
would protract the trial and add to the labours of the jury, it would 
not make the case any clearer than, he submitted, it already was. 
He could, if he liked, have emulated the tactics of the other side by 
“caliing spirits from the vasty deep” and dragging the most 
ancient scriptural characters and the most celebrated crowned heads 
of Europe from the slumber of so many centuries to buttress up his 
client’s case, but, happily, it was not necessary. The evidence of 
living people was enough for him, and ought to be enough for that 
court. This was a case in which the interpretation of the evidence 
offered was of infinitely greater importance than the evidence itself. 
It was, in fact, the interpretation that made nearly all the difference, 
for a great part of the evidence on either side was undisputed. It 
was not disputed that the land which was in his client’s possession 
was either bought by him or inherited from his ancestors, both titles 
being recognised as just and sacred by the law of the land, and by 
the custom and traditions of all civilised society. On what, then, did 
the divergence of view depend which set such a wide gulf between 
the plaintiff and the defendant ? Manifestly upon the admission or 
non-admission of the rights of inheritance and purchase. Admit 
the right of inheritance and purchase, and they must admit the title 
of Lord Broadacres to his present possession. Deny that right, and 
they struck at once at the fundamental principles of civilised society. 
Did men realise what they were doing when they attacked the 
rights of property? Did they realise that they were dissolving 
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society into its component parts, taking away from human life all 
those superadded conditions of stability and comfort which made it 
superior to the life of the animal? If they did realise it, and still 
preached those pernicious doctrines, then they must be regarded as 
the greatest enemies of the human species, and should be punished 
as such ; if they did not realise it, they still merited isolation if not 
punishment. That they had people amongst them who, not content 
with sending forth their intellectual poison and disseminating their 
vicious principles stealthily fiom dark caves and ambushes, but 
actually had the audacity to trampet them from the hill-tops, from 
their public parks and squares, and from the pages of popular publi- 
cations—that these things were possible constituted the greatest 
danger of the present age. Theirs was an age of unrest, of daring, 
of inquisitiveness, of iconoclasm, of antagonism to everything that 
had law, peace, and antiquity on its side. When men’s minds were 
agitated by such waves of passion and prejudice as were now 
sweeping over them, they must be prepared to find their dearest and 
most cherished principles—principles which underlay the whole 
fabric of their civilisation—assailed and trampled upon without mercy. 
Nothing was too sacred to be attacked ; sacredness was an ineuffer- 
able sin. The apostles of disorder and ruin were in their midst. 
Their mission was to uproot society, to preach the gospel of discon- 
tent and revolution, and to produce a state of chaos and anarchy so 
that they might revel in the mischief they had created. Against 
this state of things, so disastrous to themselves and to everything 
they held most dear, it behoved them to set their faces; and he 
(counse)) was that day appealing to men who, in the very case they 
had before them, had an opportunity of showing what they thought 
of those pernicious and poisonous doctrines and of those who propa- 
gated them. Next to the right of life, the right of property was 
the most sacred and inviolable that a citizen of any community 
could enjoy, and let them not forget that that trial was a bold and 
desperate attempt to take away that right. He hoped the jury 
would approach the consideration of that trial in a spirit of rever- 
ence for those grand old institutions which were the glory of their 
country and the envy of less favoured nations. Woe to them if, by 
a mistaken sense of sympathy with poverty and wretchedness, they 
sapped the very foundations of that wealth and luxury from which 
alone poverty and wretchedness could be relieved. They might 
ruin Lord Broadacres, if that was their object, and turn his family 
into the streets, but that would not mend matters. It would involve 
the whole community in one common ruin. Coming down to the 
facts of the case, he would ask the jury could anything be more 
shallow, frivolous, and unreal than this claim of the plaintiff? He was 
sure they never had heard anything like it. They might have heard 
of men having hallucinations about being heirs to vast property and 
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even to vast kingdoms, but courts of justice were not the places into 
which the victims of such hallucinations were usually put (laughter). 
The plaintiff had not a single shred of evidence in his favour that 
would be accepted in an ordinary court of law. But because the 
Court of Common Sense took cognisance of extraneous issues which 
the other courts did not, that court was accordingly chosen, and an 
attempt was made to obscure those pertinent legal issues which 
formed the real business before them. As to the historical witnesses 
who were called for the plaintiff, he did not wish to be hard upon 
them, but their evidence was beside the case. Of the witness Adam 
he desired to speak with all due respect. He was their common 
ancestor, and the remembrance of the fact ought to be the means of 
infusing something of a fraternal spirit into their contentious trans- 
actions. His evidence was, however, uncorroborated. If, as he had 
sworn, the Creator of the world had executed a deed of gift in his 
favour, why was not the deed produced? He had sworn there 
was no written agreement, only a verbal one, but surely in such an- 
important transaction the Creator, assuming that he had made such a 
gift at all, would have had it duly made and executed in such durable 
and unmistakable characters as to stand the wear and tear of 6000 
years. He submitted that the witness Adam was mistaken as tothe 
precise terms on which he:got the property. 

It was far more probable that the Creator had given the property 
to Adam and his descendants unconditionally to do what they liked 
with it; and, at all events, whether He did or not, that was exactly 
what mankind had done. Did the jury imagine that if the Creator 
intended anything He would not have carried out that intention? The 
fact that to-day they had landlordism as an institution was a proof that 
the Creator permitted it and tacitly sanctioned it. Of course every 
generation had the power of saying what institution it would permit 
within its own lifetime, and it was quite conceivable that the day 
might come when landlordism would go the way of slavery and other 
customs that had served their day. But if landlordism went, it 
should go as a matter of public convenience and necessity, subject 
to the recognised laws as to compensation and the protection of 
vested interests which had hitherto very properly governed the 
conduct of the State with regard to institutions which it desired to 
supplant. In any case, the intention of the Deity ought not to be 
brought into the matter at all. These intentions were matters of 
opinion, and they were not conclusive enough to support a claim 
like the present. As to William the Conqueror and Charles 1I., 
their evidence was also beside the case. What did it matter what 
were the conditions under which William had parcelled out the land 
amongst his followers, when, under the public eye and with the 
public approval, private claims to land, which were in the first 
instance conditional, became afterwards absolute ? The acquiescence 
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and approval of the public, if it extended over a sufficiently long 
time, had always been held sufficient to convert an otherwise faulty 
title into a good one. How long had the public, or, in other words, 
the State, acquiesced in the private ownership of land? Why, for 
hundreds of years. During all this time money had been invested 
in land by thousands of thrifty and deserving people in the belief 
that the rights of ownership would be respected, with the result that 
a large part of the country had changed hands. Were these people 
to be robbed of their rightful property ? The court had the power 
of saying “ Yes” or “No” to that question, but if they said “ Yes,” 
that ‘ Yes” would go down to history as one of the most barefaced 
acts of confiscation on record. Hitherto he had not mentioned 
the important question of improvements, but he wanted the 
jury to grasp it thoroughly before they considered their verdict, 
and not to allow themselves to be entangled by those cobwebs 
of ancient history, mythology, and @ priori speculation which 
formed the stock-in-trade cf the plaintiff’s counsel. Even if 
the plaintiff's theory of the ownership of land was correct, it could 
not apply to improvements, and if they took away improvements 
they would have very little else left. The improvements belonged 
to the landlord. Of that there could be no doubt. He or his 
representatives had given an equivalent in money or substance for 
the full value of the land in its present improved condition. Those 
improvements, even on their own showing, rested upon the same 
footing as regards rights of ownership that bread, clothing, and 
jewellery did, and yet it was not proposed to confiscate the property 
of the baker, the tailor, or the jeweller. But let them beware; it 
was the landlord’s turn to-day, but it would be the baker’s, the 
tailor’s, and the jeweller’s to-morrow. Did they think that the 
landlord’s wealth would appease the spoiler’s hunger—a hunger 
that naturally grew by what it fed upon until it destroyed the last 
vestige of property remaining in the hands of private individuals ? 
The other side said they did not want the landlord’s improvements 
—only the original value. But that was a transparent disguise. 
They wanted something, and, as the two things could not be sepa- 
rated in practice, they were bound to have both. That was their 
object, although they did not advertise it openly. If it was not 
their object, why had they not called some witness experienced in 
valuing property who could prove that the land could be valued 
apart from the improvements and could state what the value of the 
former would be? He asked the jury, as practical, earnest, and 
intelligent men, to lay hold of the hard facts of the case and to dismiss 
from their minds those vague, nebular theories which were meant to 
obscure these facts. Lord Broadacres held his estates by the same 
title as any one of themselves held their house-furniture, or as 
the fisherman held his boat and the joiner his set of tools. The 
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fact that he was richer than they were did not make any difference 
in principle. The rights of inheritance and purchase were the same 
for all men. Those rights they claimed for themselves, and they 
could not without a lie on their conscience concede less to others. 
Let them think of the magnitude of the issues involved in the case, 
and of the effect which their decision would have, not only in this 
country but throughout the civilised world. It was now in their 
power to send a reassuring message to the owners of property all 
over the earth that would encourage enterprise, prosperity, and 
industry, and create a new era of contentment and happiness based 
upon the mutual recognition of the rights of rich and poor. It was 
equally in their power to send the whole army of landlords and other 
monopolists half out of their wits with fright and to inflict such a 
blight upon the country’s prosperity as could never afterwards be 
repaired. The matter was in their hands. He left it to them 
with confidence, and called upon them as men, Englishmen, and 
lovers of justice to vindicate those sacred rights of property which 
were inseparably bound up with the greatness and the glory of their 
common country. (Applause.) 

Mr. SINGLE Tax, Q.C., then replied for the plaintiff. He said his 
learned friend had evidently failed to remember that he was pleading 
in the Court of Common Sense, and in an action raised by the 
plaintiff for the express purpose of vindicating not only the rights of 
property —the rights of the producers to the product of their labour 
—but the more important and fundamental question of the equality 
of right to life of all men. My learned friend’s argument on pro- 
perty is based upon a spurious definition. It is a legal maxim that 
“the first thing the student has to do is to get rid of the idea that 
land is or can become property.” The so-called private ownership 
of land has no moral sanction: it is a denial of the inalienable 
rights of men to life, to liberty, and to property—a negation of 
justice and common sense. The evidence of Adam, which, in 
spite of its antiquity, lost none of its relevancy to that case, was 
conclusive as to the recognition of the universal right of human 
beings to live being made a permanent condition of a'l social. 
and economic arrangements. That was the corner-stone of their 
social edifice. It suited the weakness of their opponent's side 
to pooh-pooh these radical arguments and to concentrate their skill 
and cunning upon the more recent history of the land question, 
relying entirely upon such phrases as “ prescription,” the “ acqui- 
escence of the people,” the “faith of the State,’ and so forth. 
Those arguments might do for those artificial tribunals which 
habitually dispensed justice—or what by courtesy was called justice 
—but they would not do for the Court of Common Sense, unless he. 
greatly mistook the competence and probity of the present tribunal. 
That which was wrong at the beginning became ipso facto wrong to 
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the end, and a state of society based upon a denial of the equal 
rights of men to live must—thongh it be carried on for 6000, 
69,000, or 600,000 years—be wrong to the end of the chapter, and, 
in fact, the longer it lasted the more wrong it became. That might 
be an amazing fact to some of them, and especially to those who 
held that custom and acquiescence made wrong right. Custom and 
acquiescence forsooth! How came such absurd and foolish doctrines 
to bea seriously persisted in? The only probable explanation was 
that the landlord interest had had such long and exclusive control 
over the Government, and especially of the judicial part of it, that 
the judicial tribunals had become so permeated with th-ir fallacious 
maxims and principles that they could only utter distorted and 
imperfect versions of truth and justice. Therefore, when the other 
side asked them why they had not availed themselves of the ordi- 
nary courts of the land, that was their answer. They did not want 
t» put their heads into the lion’s mouth. They wanted an honest 
decision on the facts before them, and that was why they came 
there. They had everything before them to enable them to come 
to a just decision. First of all, they had reliable evidence that the 
earth was free to all men—that labour was to be the only tribute 
payable by man; then they had the evidence of William the Con- 
queror, who told them, as nobody else could, that he had interfered 
with that freedom to the extent of appointing certain men as Jand- 
lords over large tracts of land in consideration of the performance 
of certain important duties by them ; next they had the evidence of 
Charles II. to show that in his day the landlords managed to rid 
themselves of those duties and retain their estates at the same time; 
while the evidence of that eminent financial authority, Sir William 
Serapeall, left them in no doubt as to who it was that now paid the 
taxes, paid the landlord, and did the fighting for the country. He 
submitted that nothing could be clearer than that Lord Broadacres’ 
title to the land was wrong in common sense. The equal right of 
human beings to live was inalienable; no man could sell away 
the right of another man; if men bought such rights they must 
take the consequences—they knew the old maxim, Jynorantia legis 
non excusat, And if no man could sell the birthright of his fellow 
man, neither could any man inherit the birthright of his fellow man. 
The laws of purchase and inheritance were precious things, no doubt, 
but the equal right of human beings to live was more than that; it 
was vital and fundamental, and nothing could veto it. It was the 
ba*kbone of society. Tse only things which could be properly 
purcbased or inherited were things which were made by human 
labour. Land was not made by labour; therefore land as such 
could not be purchased or inherited. If improvements were made 
they might certainly be sold or bequeathed by the person who made 
them, but only to the extent of the va'ue of such improvement. 
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They had been charged with wishing to confiscate the improve- 
ments of Lord Brondacres, A more unfounded charge could not 
possibly be made. Their great object was to encourage and not to 
check improvements, to liberate the land to labour and capital, and 
prevent it remaining idle and useless, as too much of it was at 
present, owing to the selfish action of those who “owned ” it. 
How could the defendant say that they wanted to stop improvements 
when his client Hodge and such as he were willing to labour if they 
could get access to the unused land? Who was it that really did 
chack improvements? Had they forgotten that Lord Broadacres, in 
his cross-examination, admitted, reluctantly no doubt, that when 
leases fell in, whether they were mining leases, building leases, 
or farming leases, the improvements made by the tenants were 
confiscated to him? He and such as he were the men that 
swallowed up all the improvements, and deterred men from making 
more improvements than they could possibly help, and he thought 
the less the other side had to say on that subject the better. But, 
again, it had been said that it was practically impossible to separate 
the value of improvements from the value of the land, and his 
learned friend had asked why they had not called as witness a 
practical valuer who could prove that the respective values could be 
so separated. Well, his answer to that was that he did not think 
it necessary to refute in that court so childish an argument. The 
jury were practical men. They heard every day of sales of 
houses and sales of plots of land for building purposes, and did they 
suppose there was no reliable test of value in operation in such 
cases? As a matter of fact, every landlord and every property 
agent knew what the land in these possessions was wortb, and knew 
what the buildings were worth, and when real business had to be 
transacted no difficulty whatever arose in fixing a value. He apolo- 
gised for wasting the time of that court in discussing such a 
frivolous objection. It was the last straw of the drowning men. 
The values of land and the values of buildings or improvements were 
as readily ascertainable as the values of cows or horses or any other 
kind of cattle, and nobody knew that better than those who said they 
were not. But he wished to guard against a possible misconception. 
Tae other side had asserted that the improvements on land at the 
present time amounted to almost the whole of its value, and that if 
his client was entitled to anything, it was the worthless remainder. 

His client was not going to be taken in by that subterfuge. 
They were not going to assent to the landlord’s claiming as his 
improvements the product of, the labours of past generations of 
tenants and labourers. They were not going to allow him credit 
for the clearing of the forests or the making of the roads and the 
draining of the marshes or to anything that took place many 
centuries ago, the anthors of which were dead and forgotten. 
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The community as a whole were the heirs of whatever value was. 
thus conferred on the land, and his client, as a member of the 
community, claimed his share of that value. When he spoke of 
improvements being excepted from the plaintifi’s claim, he meant 
tangible improvements, such as buildings, plant, fixtures, &c., and 
not those historical or traditional improvements which had become 
merged in the value of the land itself. 

He had thought it necessary to insist on those rather wearisome 
details in order that the jury might understand what it was that 
plaintiff really claimed. Could they, with all the facts before them,. 
have any doubt that that claim was founded upon right and 
justice ? 

Here were two men—Hodge and Broadacres—both indisputably 
the offspring of the same parent, and both having, according to the 
testimony of that parent, and to that light of reason which God 
had given them, an equal right to make a living. Yet they saw 
in practice how it came about that thousands of men like Hodge 
had to go without their livings in order that Lord Broadacres might 
monopolise thousands of livings besides his own. The Broadacres 
family were luxariously provided for, not only the present but the 
future members of them, down to the most remote generations— 
their gilded and cushioned seats were, as it were, booked in advance: 
in this world; they were the hereditary lords of the children of 
Hodge. The latter were practically born into slavery, what they 
sowed Broadacres reaped—their lot was one of hopeless and un- 
merited hardship, and wherever they went they found a Broadacres 
over them and a network of conduit-pipes to drain away into his 
pockets the fruits of their hard labour. Let them think of the 
fate of the thick stream of human population still in the dark 
womb of the fature—of millions who, if existing arrangements 
were allowed to continue, would be born into certain moral and 
physical ruin. They would come into a world which was landlord- 
ridden; into vile slums and haunts of vice, where morality was 
impossible ; into cities and towns where, in spite of natural oppor- 
tunities, it was hard to get work, and where work, when found, 
brought with it little recompense. That was the lot, under present 
conditions, of the bulk of the souls that would one day be born 
in that country. Was that a natural and indispensable condition ? 
He said emphatically “No.” It was all artificial and in defiance of 
the laws of God and nature. The artificial law, which gave the land 
to the landlords, was the great barrier which stood between those 
millions of unborn innocents and the inheritance which they, 
equally with the handful of privileged pets in purple, merited and 
claimed. In the names, then, of those unborn millions who would 
come after them, as well as in the name of the masses of living 
people of that generation whose condition resembled that of Hodge, 
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he appealed to them to reverse by their verdict that iniquitous law, 
and to bring into the practice of modern society the principles of 
that ancient Magna Charta which God gave to Adam. (Applause.) 

Mr. JUSTICE BULL then commenced his summing up to the jury. 
He said that, if the jury had followed the case attentively, as he 
felt sure they had, there would not be much necessity for him to 
dwell upon the points at issue. They could not complain of the 
manner in which the case had been put before them by the 
respective counsel, the arguments being, as a rule, fairly stated and 
without more passion and bitterness than were inseparable from a 
case which touched such vast and antagonistic interests. He had 
listened with patience and attention to what the defendant's counsel 
had said, but there was one part of his speech to which he must 
take exception ; he meant that part in which he appeared to speak 
slightingly of the functions and jurisdiction of that court, and of 
its fitness for the task now before it. While he did not think 
such language altogether respectful to himself, he did not wish to 
interrupt the learned counsel 

Mr. Latssez-FarrE: My lord, if you will allow me, I should like 
to take this opportunity of saying that I had not the slightest inten- 
tion of casting any doubt upon the authority, the competence, or 
the impartiality of the court. 

His Lorpsuip: I readily accept your assurance, Mr. Laissez-Faire, 
that such was not your intention. Nevertheless, to remove any 
lingering misconception that may exist, I may as well state that 
this court is, in reality, the most independent tribunal in the realm. 
It is the Supreme Court of Appeal, by which all other courts ought 
to be regulated, and, if it is not often availed of, that is not the 
fault of the court, but of the litigants. I must say I am very 
pleased that the representatives of Labour and Landlordism have 
shown suflicient practical good sense to compress into one test case 
the various issues which divided them instead of pursuing an irregular 
and interminable warfare upon side issues which lead to no satisfactory 
results. Now, gentlemen, the case before you is, notwithstanding its 
importance, an extremely simple one. It resolves itself intothe question, 
Has the plaintiff an equal right with the defendant to the use of the 
land and to all the benefits that flow from its use? First of all, you 
will have to ask yourselves whether the rights of all men to the use 
of the earth were originally equal ; and if you find that they were so, 
you are then to ask yourselves whether the evidence placed before 
you discloses sufficient reason to make quantities that were equal then 
unequal now. If you find that the evidence is not sufficient for that 
purpose—if, in fact, you find nothing has occurred to annul the deed 
of gift made by the Creator to man—that is, assuming that such a 
deed was made, of which fact you are judges and not myself—and 
that all the subsequent changes respecting land-owership were irre- 
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gular and wltra vires, then you will find a verdict for the plaintiff. Tf, 
on the other hand, you fiad from: the evidence, either that equality 
of right was not intended by the Creator and Giver of land, or that, 
though once intended, the intention was afterwards annulled, and 
that prescription and use constitute of themselves sufficient titles to 
the ownership of land, then you will find a verdict for the defendant. 
As to the original equality of the rights of men, I do not think you 
will have any reasonable doubt in your minds from the evidence 
before you. The facts of nature, independent of the evidence of 
that venerable witness, Adam, are sufficient to establish a very 
strong presumption in favour of equality. Granting, then, the 
equality of right, in the first instance, you will, as the next step in 
your reasoning, ask yourselves whether any subsequent abrogation of 
that equality of right took place—I don’t mean an abrogation by an 
incompetent authority, for it is already admitted that such an abro- 
gation has taken place, and forms, in fact, the groundwork of the 
present action—but an abrogation made by the same authority as 
the original Giver. Such an abrogation, if proved, would, of course, 
upset the plaintiff's contention. Here I may say at once, and I 
don’t suppose you will bave any difficulty in agreeing with me, that 
not the slightest evidence of any such change of front on the part 
of the Creator is before the court, nor does the defendant base his 
case upon any such plea, and hence we may, for all practical pur- 
poses, dismiss it from our minds. 

If, then, it be admitted that equality of right existed from the 
first, and that it was not countermanded by the Authority who gave 
it, but by lesser authorities—human authorities—it will be for you 
to say whether such human authorities were sufficient to confer 
such an inviolable title as is claimed by the defendant. Human 
authority was the same in all generations; it was no higher in one 
generation than it was in another, and, as a matter of fact, every 
generation is sitting in judgment upon the acts of preceding genera- 
tions, and bringing antiquated laws and customs into harmony with 
the necessities of modern times. An institution, therefore, which 
has prescription on its side, if it transgresses the elementary laws of 
justice, cannot claim exemption from the power of revision which 
each generation exercises for itself. 

Now it would seem that, at some period or other in human 
history, human authority stepped in and interposed certain obstacles 
to the carrying out of the Divine purposes in regard to land, the 
effect of which was to destroy the equality of right, or, in other 
words, to differentiate mankind into two classes, which may be 
called the Broadacres and the Hodges. (Laughter.) This differen- 
tiation may be somewhat difficult to localise in the history of every 
nation where it has occurred, but it is not necessary for our purpose 
that we should localise it more minutely than has been done for us by 
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William the Conqueror, whose evidence you, no doubt, have followed 
attentively. You will, no doubt, have observed that this witness did 
not claim for the confiscation and parcelling out of the land of the 
kingdom for himself and his followers any greater merit than this 
—that it suited his time. That is the most that could be expected 
from him. William, I am sure, would be the last man in the world 
to say—and he practicall; admitted as much in the witness-box— 
that his laws and arrangements were invested with such a peculiar 
sanctity that it would be sacrilege to disturb them. William was 
not the man to make such a claim, and it would be absurd for him 
to make it. But others have made it for him ; certain persons in 
our own day talk of the acts and laws of William and the bygone 
kings of England as though these ancient personages had a veto 
upon the discretion of us moderns. As a matter of fact it is the 
other way about. We have jurisdiction—this court has jurisdiction 
over all the political arrangements which have come down to us, 
and where such arrangements clearly transgress those principles of 
justice which the Creator has planted in our minds, and which are 
the same for all ages; then, I say, let not our reverence for the 
past, any more than our cupidity or self-interest—if such things 
should unfortunately intervene—prevent us from vindicating that 
justice which it is our province to administer without fear or 
favour. 

The learned counsel for the defendant has, in his able and telling 
style, laid great stress upon the sacredness of the laws of inherit- 
ance and purchase. With everything that he said as to maintaining 
these laws intact I heartily concur, and so, I am glad to find, does 
the counsel on the other side. The whole diffsrence turns, as you 
will see, upon the question, What can rightfully be inherited and 
what can rightfully be purchased? ll things do not come 
within the category of heritable and purchasable commodities. I 
may want to buy a slave, and I may find plenty of people 
willing to sell themselves or their children to me as slaves, but 
human life is declared by law not to be a heritable or purchas- 
able commodity, therefore if I make such a bargain and pay 
money on it I lose the money. That is the law of the land. 
But long before the law of the land declared slavery to be illegal 
the law of common sense condemned it, and this being a Court of 
Common Sense, it is not bound to treat as just and right everything 
that the law of the land at present permits. The law of the land 
docs permit private property in land, but this court is in no way 
bound by that enactment. In other words, if you believe, as you must 
believe if you admit the equal right of human beings to the use of 
the earth, that land is not an absolutely heritable or purchasable 
commodity, then you are bound to find a verdict for the plaintiff, 
irrespective of the number of generations during which the land was 
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inherited or the number of times it was bought and sold. These 
considerations of vested interests are secondary; they may be taken 
into account quite properly in connection with the settlement of the 
details of the case, and may operate in your minds as extenuating 
circumstances ; but, as I say, you are to arrive at your verdict upon 
the clear general principles I have already mentioned. 

I find by my notes that the word “improvements” seems to puzzle 
some of the witnesses and to be a sort of stumbling-block in the way 
of a clear appreciation of the subject. I do not see that it need bea 
stumbling-block so far as your duties are concerned, for the claim of 
the plaintiff is for ‘‘ the restoration of his equal share of the value of 
the land in defendant’s possession apart from improvements.” Your 
verdict then does not concern the question of improvements at all, 
It relates exclusively to the other portion—the value of the bare 
land. What the improvements may amount to is no concern of 
yours or mine, I must say I was considerably surprised when I 
heard the defendant swear that the problem of how to separate the 
value of the land from the value of the improvements in or on it was 
beyond the powers of any land-valuer. I always thought better of 
land-valuers than that, and I still hesitate to put their intelligence on 
the level which Lord Broadacres in his evidence has placed it. Of 
course I can well believe that there would be differences of opinion 
amongst valuers as to the value of this piece of land and that piece of 
land. They would not be professional men if they did not have their 
differences; such differences of opinion are healthy, and I do not 
think the counsel on either side would object to anything that 
increased litigation. (Laughter.) Be that as it may, gentlemen, 
we will leave the land-valuers to do their duty. In the meantime, 
let us do ours. We have got to hold the scales evenly between 
these two litigants so different in social position and circumstances, 
and we know that the eyes of the civilised world are upon us and 
that there are strong currents trying to force our hands away from 
the true course of justice. I have given you my view of the case: 
as far as my duties permit me to do, and I will leave you to form 
your own decision, I may as well, however, recapitulate the points 
I wish you to consider, and then I have done. First, were the 
rights of men at first equal? Secondly, if the rights were in the 
first instance equal, was the authority which made them unequal an 
incompetent and insufficient one? And if you answer these two. 
questions in the affirmative it will be your duty to return a verdict 
for the plaintiff; but, if not, then you must take the alternative 
course and return a verdict for the defendant. I need not say that, if 
there is any point upon which I can be of service to you, I shall be 
happy to make it clear so far as I am able. 
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The jury then retired, and after an absence of one hour returned, 
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when the foreman read the following verdict: ‘‘ We find that ail 
men had, originally, and have now, equal rights to the use of land; 
that the authority which took away these rights was not a competent 
or sufficient authority ; that the plaintiff is entitled to his equal share 
of the full value of the land held by the defendant. 


His Lorpsuip: I think that is a very proper verdict, gentlemen. 

Mr. LaissEz-F'arrE: My lord, I wish to make application for a 
stay of execution for a reasonable term, say forty years, so as to 
afford due notice to existing interests as to the attitude of the court 
on the subject of land-ownership. I might observe that, when the 
British Government declared slaves to be non-heritable and non- 
purchasable commodities, it gave the slave-owners monetary com- 
pensation in lieu of notice. 

Mr. SINGLE Tax: I oppose the application, my lord, and I must 
press for immediate relief for my long-suffering client, whose condi- 
tion, and the condition of those whom he represents, is so deplorable 
that it will brook no further delay. I submit, now that the question 
of each man’s right to the use of the land is admitted to be equal 
and inalienable, and that as the value of land is produced by the 
presence and industry of the associated people, it remains for the 
Court to direct that the rightful owner be put in possession. 

Judgment accordingly. 

T. SCANLON. 
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LAND NATIONALISATION. 


THE greatest impediment to the acceptance of any great truth which 
has the misfortune to be new, or to appear new, is undoubtedly self- 
interest. 

Now, by this I must not be understood to say that the interested 
parties deliberately blind themselves to the truth because its accep- 
tance is opposed to their personal interests, though this may often 
be the case, but that most of us suffer from a genuine blindness 
where our interests are involved, by reason of the difference of our 
point of view from that of others differently situated—a blindness, I 
mean, to the “ other” side of the question. 

Further, the long accepted view of any subject has, at any rate 
in old countries, the inestimable advantage over its young rival the 
new idea that it is already engrained in people’s minds as a fact or 
truism, which in itself precludes the possibility of the new idea being 
a truer one. 

This is evidently the case with the subject with which I propose 
to deal, and it is my purpose to suggest a method of bringing about 
the end which my title implies in such a manner as to disarm that 
powerful force, self-interest, which now raises opposition at its mere 
suggestion. 

By land nationalisation I mean the actual vesting of the title to 
all the land of the country in the people of that country as a whole, 
instead of in certain individuals as at present, and I do not include 
under this head such systems as that known as the “ Single Tax,” 
set forth by Henry George. This, it may here be well to state, 
consists in the taxing of land to its full value so that the present 
owners receive no benefit from their ownership, but hand over their 
whole rents to the State in the form of a tax, or, at most, receive 
but a small percentage for collecting the rents, leaving the title to 
the land vested in the present owners, 

It is calculated by Henry George that this would act to the 
exclusion of all other forms of taxation. 

Nationalisation proper, it may be pointed out, would achieve the 
same result from the point of view of revenue, in that the rent, at 
present paid by the users of the land to the landowners, would be 
paid instead into the coffers of the State. 

From the point of view of the national exchequer, therefore, there 
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would appear to be little difference between the two systems, pro- 
vided of course that the question of compensating the present land- 
owners in the process of nationalisation does not arise. Single tax 
does not, in the nature of things, admit of compensation in this 
manner, but nationalisation is commonly understood to be achievable 
in two ways—(a) by compulsory purchase, and (d) by confiscation 
without compensation, under which latter head single tax might 
perhaps be included for the purposes of argument. 

The opinion is already not uncommonly held in this country that 
what is known as the “ unearned increment” of land proper ought, 
at any rate in future, to be, if not confiscated for State or municipal 
purposes, at least made to bear a considerable share of the burden of 
taxation, and the only reason, I take it, why so much doubt is 
expressed as to the applicability of this policy to existing ground- 
rents is the reluctance to do an injustice to vested interests. Apart 
from this objection, we have it on the authority of nearly all econo- 
mists from Adam Smith onwards that economic rent is the one and 
only fund which can be taxed without any interference with or 
hindrance to industry. 

Before proceeding to enunciate the theory with which it is the 
purpose of this paper to deal, it may,be necessary, for the benefit of 
those to whom the injustice of private property in land has never 
been brought home, to recapitulate shortly the reasoning by which 
certain economists, headed by the late Mr. Henry George, arrive at 
this conclusion. 

It will be admitted, I think, by all who have studied the subject 
of political economy that there are two factors necessary to produc- 
tion—namely (1) Labour, and (2) Land; the word “land” being 
understood in its economic sense, which includes earth’s surface, 
whether land or water, and all those objects and forces which the 
world affords ready to man’s hand. , 

These factors of production are by some writers stated as three in 
number, the third being Capital ; and occasionally even as four, the 
fourth being Ability. But in order to limit the number to the two 
first mentioned it is sufficient to point out that capital, being but the 
product of labour and land, is therefore not really a third distinct 
factor, since its inclusion would be a mere repetition, and that ability 
may fairly be taken as a department of labour, being, as it is, a 
characteristic of the labourer. 

We shall therefore start fairly from the hypothesis that labour and 
land are the only two things necessary, and indeed indispensable, to 
production. 

Now, probably we shall not have much difficulty in agreeing that 
every individual, as such, has an unassailable right, equal to that of 
his fellows, to freely share those opportunities of sustaining his own 
existence which nature has granted to mankind, But production is 
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necessary in some form to sustain that life; from which we may 
fairly deduce the conclusion that each individual has an unassailable 
moral right to production (his own, of course), and therefore a right 
to produce. He has, consequently, a right to the two essentials of 
production—namely, (1) his own labour, and (2) land. The first 
we grant him, at least in theory. Of the second he can, of course, 
be entitled only to his proportionate share, but this we do not grant 
him ; we allow it to be monopolised by a few. 

It would not, I admit, be difficult to prove that the wages of 
labour, calculated upon the dead level of the bare necessities of sub- 
sistence, form a first charge upon all production ; but, as long as the 
total product or income of a community exceeds the sum total of 
such bare necessities of existence for all its members, economic rent 
will make itself felt. And I am inclined to think, further, that this 
would be long before interest on capital, personal or instrumental, 
could possibly be exacted. 

To make my meaning plain, let us suppose an island totally 
isolated, but inhabited by a highly civilised community with institu- 
tions of private property like our own. ‘There would exist among 
these people rent, interest, and wages. But let us suppose that the 
growth of population in this community reaches such a point that 
only by the highest application of capital and labour by a very high 
standard of ability, from the organisers down to common labourers, 
can bare necessities of life be produced sufficient to maintain the 
population. I submit that by the time of such a condition of things 
had been reached both interest and rent would have ceased to be 
paid, and the man most highly trained in body and mind would 
receive no more return for his work than a common manual 
labourer. Here would be the iron law of wages in operation with 
@ vengeance. 

It is curious to note how, from the earliest time of which we have 
any reliable records on such points, taxation and rents have always 
been inextricably intermixed in men’s minds, and this confusion of 
thought Henry George has dune much to perpetuate in recent times. 
But the source from which this confusion has arisen—namely, the 
fact, still only imperfectly recognised, that economic rent is the one 
and only proper fund from“which taxes*may be drawn—leads to 
interesting reflections as to where the various taxes with which we 
are familiar really fall—i¢., who it is that eventually pays them ; 
and it is necessary for us to remember that wherever rent absorbs 
the whole revenue of the individual tenant after the bare necessities 
of existence have been supplied—and such instances are by no means 
so uncommon as could be wished—all taxes whatsoever, whether 
purporting to fall on the tenant or on the landowner, must neces- 
sarily be paid by the latter, since by our very hypothesis there is no 
fund available from which to draw them except the rent, unless the 
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very necessities of life be denied to the tenant of land, and such a 
policy as that, quite apart from its inhumanity, is never likely to be 
long persisted in, since it tends to kill the goose which lays the 
golden eggs. 

We may therefore lay it down at once that though so long as rent 
leaves any surplas to the tenant of land over and above his mere 
necessaries, or such standard of necessaries and comforts as custom 
considers a minimum, there may remain to him a fund or share of 
produce which may be made the subject of taxation ; still, whenever 
that fund is by any cause exhausted, taxes must thereafter fall upon 
rent alone, and will therefore be paid by the landowner. 

That such a state of things should ever be reached is indeed 
deplorable. Under these conditions, once they are clearly recognised, 
all incentive to the tenant to excel in production is removed, since 
all above a certain low minimum he is obliged to surrender to the 
land monopolist by way of rent. Similarly, all incentive to the 
tenant to restrict governmental or municipal extravagance, corruption, 
or waste is removed, because he is no longer in a position to be com- 
pelled to bear the cost of it. Yet where rents are monopoly-rents, 
either because population is really pressing upon the area of avail- 
able land, or because land-monopolists are permitted to withhold 
available land altogether fram productive employment, except at such 
monopoly-rents, this state of things naturally tends to be brought 
about. Under national landownership, the State being compelled 
to put all available land on the market, this evil day when monopoly- 
rent would be reached could be put off until such time as population 
really began to press upon the area of land—then incapable of 
further expansion—and, unless the continued improvement of pro- 
ductive methods could keep pace with the increase of population, true 
monopoly-rents would begin to fall to the State with all their atten- 
dant disadvantages, But how much less disadvantageous they would 
be when paid to the nation than when handed over to the individual 
land-monopolist. 

The right of the individual to what we may call personal rent, or 
that surplus product which his natural abilities enable him to pro- 
duce over and above what his less fortunate brethren are capable of, 
cannot be seriously disputed; it has evidently been ordained by 
nature, bat it cannot have been nature’s intention that one human 
being should, by merely appropriating to himself a portion of the 
earth’s surface, obtain command over the handiwork of others; nor 
would it, I think, ever have been permitted had men realised its 
inevitable ultimate results. Had mankind been from the first 
acquainted with the law of rent, and could population from the first 
have shown signs of pressing upon subsistence, I venture to say that 
private property in land would never have been permitted. 

It has been argued by the French economist, Bastiat, though, with 
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the exception of Professors Carey and Perry (U.S.A.), I do not think 
the contention has anywhere been supported by responsible writers, 
that the value of land is due wholly to human energy exerted, and 
therefore what is commonly known to students of economics as 
“rent” has no existence in fact. Bastiat urges that land without 
value is land unimproved by man, and land unimproved is land with- 
out value. Such a contention is so wholly without foundation and 
so contrary to fact that it may seem superfluous to refute it. To 
argue that the banks of a navigable river or the shores of a natural 
harbour have no more value than some fever-infested swamp fifty 
miles from anywhere is obviously absurd. But the element of truth, 
if any exist, in this contention arises from the fact that it is man’s 
desire for a thing which gives it value (and if desiring is improving, 
then we must admit the truth of Bastiat’s arguments). There is no 
doubt that the existence of man is a condition to the value of land, 
and may be called the cause of it, but we must still recognise that 
land untouched by hand of man may have, and often has, very great 
value indeed, It is no doubt true that the high values to which we 
are accustomed nowadays in great cities is due, if not to labour 
exerted on that land itself, at any rate in large measure, to labour 
exerted on other land in its immediate neighbourhood, the labour 
expended in building the city which surrounds it, but when this is 
the case the increase in the value of unimproved land plainly goes 
entirely to the landowner, and no part of it into those hands to 
whose labour its value is due. But it has been urged by a greater 
authority in recent years (Marshall) that where a man brings land, 
hitherto of little or no value, into use by building large works of any 
kind and hundreds of dwellings for the necessary workpeople—in fact, 
calls into existence a town were none existed before—the increase in 
land-value which follows his action is due to his labour and fore- 
thought, that he creates these values, and is therefore entitled to 
enjoy their increase. But to me this argument appears quite 
unsound. For, let us suppose the population of the country in which 
‘this takes place (for sake of argument) to remain stationary. Is it 
not evident that, since man’s desire for land is the real source of its 
value, the increase of value which takes place in the case of a new 
town must result in a corresponding decrease elsewhere? There is 
no real addition to the sum total of land-values, but only a trans- 
ference of values from one place to another. So long as individuals 
are permitted to appropriate to themselves the produce of others it is 
certainly fair that this supposed person should be allowed to attract 
such values to himself by any legal means; but he does not create 
these values. If, on the other hand, population is increasing, and if 
during the time which it takes this individual to erect his little town 
the population increases with sufficient rapidity to make up elsewhere 
the loss of the people he entices to come and fill his town, then is it 
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not rather the increase of population, and not his individual energy, 
which is the cause of any real addition to the total of existing land- 
values which may take place? I am, of course, quite prepared to 
admit that any exercise of human ingenuity which can increase the 
productive power of labour will improve land-values, but how often 
does the possessor of such ingenuity own land the value of which is 
improved? and is it not rather true that by special legislation a 
proper share of the benefits due to his ingenuity should be secured 
to such an individual during the whole or part of his lifetime, 
and the consequent increase in land-values allowed to take its 
natural course, the remaining increase being reserved to the com- 
munity, and not to individuals who had no share in causing these 
benelits ? 

In proving that each individual has a right to land, we might, 
however, be thought to prove the justice of private property in land ; 
but a moment’s thought will show any one that to put the right of 
each individual to land into practice through the medium of private 
property in land would quickly defeat the object in view, while to 
maintain it would require constant fresh subdivision of the land of 
the nation among the adult inhabitants, owing to the continual 
increase or otherwise of the population. To assign to each individual 
a plot of ground to represent his share would be as impossible as it 
would be undesirable. One man’s share would be a few acres of 
land of little value in a sparsely inhabited district, and another's 
would be.a few square inches of city property. Who could decide 
which individual should have which piece, the two being of equal 
value ? 

An alternative exists in the State ownership of the whole of the 
land of the nation. 

Not content with showing the justice of each man’s claim to join 
in the ownership of the land of the nation, let us illustrate the 
injustice of private property in land. 

Imagine the whole of England the sole property, as at present 
understood, of one individual. Then, if his right to the land is 
absolute, as presumably it is, he has the right to evict the whole 
population at his pleasure, subject, of course, to the terms under 
which he has hitherto let the land to its present occupants, which, 
for the purposes of this argument, we need not take into account. 
Now would any such wholesale eviction ever be submitted to by the 
popalation of England? I think not. And in confirmation of the 
view that the right of the individual to his land must be to some 
extent limited by the rights of the remainder of the population, let 
me point out that already the right of the individual owner of land 
has certain acknowledged limitations where it most obviously presses 
upon the good of the nation, as instance the case of the grant to a 
railway company of compulsory powers of purchase where the use of 
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certain land for the purpose of the line of railway is deemed neces- 
sary in the interests of the people. 

The claim of an individual to the sole ownership of one of the 
only two indispensables of life, land, is as inadmissible as is the 
claim of an individual to the ownership of the other indispensable 
life, labour, without compensation, and this latter we call slavery. 

May not the word be equally applied to either ? 

For surely the result of the first, as we see it to-day in our cities, 
differs only in name from the slavery which we fondly believe to be 
a thing of the past. 

If the individual ownership of land is not in accordance with 
justice and the State ownership of land is the chosen way out of the 
difficulty, we then come, in natural sequence, to the method by which 
this end may best be brought about, and to a consideration of the 
objections and difficulties by which our project may be met. 

I say objections and difficulties advisedly, for whilst the first, if 
suflicient, would wreck the whole project, the second should but 
act as an incentive to us to put forth all our powers to overcome 
them. 

The strongest argument against the nationalisation of land lies in 
the obvious injustice done to the individuals whose property, so long 
recognised and undisputed, is presumably to be confiscated without 
compensation, for, however inequitable may be their ownership of 
land, they themselves are in no wise responsible for its injustice, and 
have in most cases been brought up to look upon it as quite as 
natural and equitable as any other form of private property. 

And here I will digress for a moment to point out to any who 
may doubt it, that to buy up the land or to compensate in any way 
the present owners of land or their descendants would not get us 
out of our difficulty or repair the wrong of which we complain. To 
buy back from a thief the property which he has stolen from you 
would hardly leave you where you were before the theft; and, in 
the case which we are considering, the nation would be in no way 
benefited by purchasing the land, since the newly acquired rent- 
roll wouid merely go to pay interest on the amount of the purchase 
money, which would presumably have to be raised by an enormous 
loan. 

But to return to our subject where we left it. Even though in 
many cases the ancestors of the present landowers may have come 
by their land by means which nowadays would not be permitted, 
are the present generation to be punished for the faults of their 
forefathers? And may not any individual have purchased his holding 
of land with the hard-earned savings of half a lifetime ? 

For my part, I here join issue with Henry George. The present 
injustice is not to be wiped out by the perpetration of a further 
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injustice simply because those who are to suffer are few in number 
and unable to protect themselves against the many. 

And it is here only that, so far as I am aware, there is anything 
original in this paper, the principles of which are those of Henry 
George. It is in the method by which the desired end is to be 
brought about that I differ from him, and I hope my readers will 
agree with me that in the plan I am about to propose there is no 
injustice done to anybody. 

This plan, again, is in itself nothing new. It is merely the appli- 
cation to land of a tax already in operation—namely, the tax known 
in England as the death duty. 

Let the title to all land lapse to the nation on the death of the 
present owners. 

Here we are at once met by the objection of injustice to those 
who were dependent upon the deceased landowners, and who would 
thus be deprived of perhaps their sole source of support. In order 
to avoid this, therefore, we must so far postpone the desired end 
as to enable all persons living at the date of the passing of the 
necessary Act of Parliament to own land. The death of a land- 
owner will, therefore, not prevent his wife and children from 
inheriting his land. 

“ Bat,” it may be urged, “suppose a young man is engaged to 
be married, and, with a view to providing for a wife and family, has 
invested his savings in ground-rents, would it not be unjust that an 
Act should be passed which would suddenly render it impossible for 
his unborn children, for whom he has just sought to provide, to 
inherit the money he has invested?” Granted. Then it will be 
necessary to still further defer the operation of this Act so as not 
to disinherit the children of persons, let us say, married within ten 
years of this Act becoming law. By this means no living individual 
will be deprived of his hitherto undisputed rights, nor will any one 
married within, say, ten years be disabled from leaving landed pro- 
perty to prospective children. In this way, by the death of the last 
member of what we will call the next generation, the whole of the 
landed property of the country wonld have lapsed to the nation, 
commencing with the death of the first landowner who died without 
leaving blood relations, or, let us say, husband, wife, or children, 
mother, father, brothers, or sisters, for it would be unnecessary to 
enable individuals to put off as long as possible the passing of their 
land to the State by willing it to distant relatives or friends. 

Probably the State would commence to inherit land by the death 
of some such person the very day that the Act became law, and 
would not come into possession of the whole of the land for a 
century to come, or until the death, at a mature age, of the child 
of any landowner married ten years after the passing of the Act. 
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Thus the land would begin, by degrees, to pass from individuals to 
the nation. 

This circumstance would be a decided advantage in itself, since it 
would enable the Government department, which would have to be 
created to deal with the national land, to grow up gradually as the 
landed property of the nation increased in extent, instead of the 
whole vast undertaking being thrust upon it all at once. 

The question of the corporate ownership of land would p2rhaps 
need to be dealt with rather differently, but we have only to be 
careful to fix upon such a period, at the end of which land thus 
owned should become State property, that persons now living or the 
children of those married within ten years after the passing of our 
Act of Parliament, would not suffer by it. For convenience land 
might be appropriated at once, and the corporations which owned it 
compensated for dispossession by an annuity equivalent to its present 
rent, terminab!e at the expiration of such fixed period. It would 
be a matter of polity to retain intact the various lands owned by 
such corporations as railway companies, but this point, as well as the 
best form of land tenure under the State, is outside the province of 
the present paper. 

It is, perhaps, necessary to remark that he who lends money on a 
mortgage becomes, de jure, the real owner of the land, under a 
contract to hand it back to the nominal owner on a given date on 
certain terms. These terms the change which I propose would in 
no way effect. The borrower would still have to repay what he had 
borrowed, failing which the land which he has pledged as security 
would be forfeit to his creditor. In this case the descendants of 
such creditor would be deprived instead of those of the borrower. 

There is another difficulty often raised, which it would be as well 
to deal with before going further, and that is the difficulty of dis- 
tinguishing between the value of land itself and that of the 
improvements made upon it, including buildings, &. This 
difficulty is, however, much overrated. No self-respecting valuer 
would thank you to tell him that he could not differentiate between 
the value of land and that of the buildings upon it, and, where the 
original value of the unimproved land is really indistinguishable 
from that of the Jand as it is now, the State should receive the 
benefit of the doubt. 

To quote Henry George: 


“Tn the oldest country in the world no difficulty whatever can attend 
the separation ” (of improvements from land) “ if all that be attempted is 
to separate the value of the clearly distinguishalle improvements made 
within a moderate period from the value of land, should they be destroyed. 
This manifestly is all that justice or policy requires. Absolute accuracy is 
impossible in any system, and to attempt to separate all that the human 
race has done from what nature originally provided would be as absurd as 
impracticable.” 
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When and where the improvements have become indistinguishable 
from the land, they must be included in the value of the land. 

The objections that would certainly be raised by the large land- 
owners, whose estates have descended from father to son for centuries 
past, to having this delightful family arrangement disturbed, are 
hardly such as need seriously trouble us. It is perhaps not to be 
expected that many of them would deliberately vote for the 
nationalisation of their family estates, though any plaint of in- 
justice done to them would be exceedingly difficult to substantiate. 

Further, it will be said that Government never has and never will 
manage any undertaking as well as private enterprise could do it. 
Now this, I will admit at once, is the best argument that can be 
raised against the system, because the statement is probably true ; 
but I would point out that it is more in the nature of a difficulty in 
the way of putting the scheme into practice (and by no means an 
insurmountable one either) than an actual objection to the scheme 
itself. 

It has been suggested to me as a mitigation of this evil that the 
State lands should be placed under local control, and probably this 
would minimise what is certainly a great difficulty. 

There is also another difficulty, which this localisation of the 
management of State lands would enable us to avoid. It is this. 
We know that rent, the market price for the enjoyment of unim- 
proved land—is a surplus which the land paying it affords over and 
above what can be got out of the best land which can be had free 
through the economical application of capital and labour by average 
ability. Where there is no land to be had free, the law still applies 
to that land which pays no additional rent on account of the last 
application to it of capital which can be made to pay the market rate 
of interest. 

But the average ability in a go-ahead city will be much in excess 
of that in a sleepy country town or village, so that if rents were 
estimated on the higher basis of the city and then applied to the 
sleepy village, injustice would be done. But whilst the higher 
standard of ability in the one would enable such rents to be paid, 
the lower standard of ability in the other would render them unjust, 
perhaps impossible. Could a true average of ability over the whole 
country ever be arrived at, then the rents exacted in districts where 
the local average of ability was low would still press unduly in those 
districts, but the remedy would be found in raising that standand of 
ability. In localities where the local average of ability proved in 
excess of such a standard average of the whole country, such excess 
would legitimately fall to those possessing such ability. This excess 
would, in fact, be—(a) the economic rent of that part of such 
ability which constituted the free gift of nature, and (d) the interest 
on capital invested in producing such other part of that ability as 
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had resulted from the work of man. Although, therefore, it would 
seem, at first sight, more equitable to base them upon local condi- 
tions, and, further, we shall not, in doing so, really act contrary to 
any economic law, since true economic rent in any one place will 
always approximate, at any moment of time, more closely to what is 
afforded under purely local conditions than to something which 
conditions existing elsewhere would have afforded had they been 
applied. 

Again, it may be argued that one of the results of this nationali- 
sation of the land would be to remove the direct interest of the 
individual in equitable taxation and economical national expenditure. 
Bat that this is not really the case I will proceed to show. 

First, it may be necessary to remind my readers of the outcome 
of this land nationalisation—namely, the substitution of the rent at 
present paid to landlords, but in future to ba paid to the State, for 
the whole of our present system of taxation. I have been able to 
find no reliable figures! on which to base an estimate, but for the 
sake of argument we will assume, first, that the ultimate income 
of the nation from its landed property falls short of the revenue 
required. Then, obviously, the accustomed check upon expenditure 
will act, as heretofore, through the tax or taxes which would have to 
be raised to meet the deficit, and taxpayers would feel, as now,” the 
difference between economical and uneconomical expenditure. 

But, in the second case, we will suppose that the national income 
from this new source exceeds the requirements of revenue, and here 
again I differ from Henry George as to methods. It might then 
appear as if there would be a distinct incentive to reckless expendi- 
ture. And so I think there would be under the system Henry 
George suggests in Progress and Poverty, for he recommends that 
any surplus after the ordinary expenses of government had been met 
should be devoted to works of public utility. To quote his words: 

“This revenue arising from the common property could be applied to the 
common benefit as were the revenues of Sparta. We could establish public 
baths, museums, libraries, gardens, lecture rooms, music and dancing halls, 
theatres, universities, technical schools, shooting galleries, playgrounds, 
gymnasiums, &c. Heat, light, and motive power, as well as water, might 
be conducted through our streets at public expense; our roads be lined 
with fruit trees ; discoverers and inventors rewarded, scientific investiga- 
tion supported ; and in a thousand ways the public revenues made to foster 
efforts for the public benefit.” 

This, no doubt, suggests a delightful state of things, and it is not 
upon the things themselves that I wish to throw cold water, but upon 

1 It is referred to in the article on the land tax, Financial Reform Almanac, 1899, 
as “some couple of hundred millions of pounds a year.” 

2 It may be remarked that it seems to be the object of some governments to make 
the weight of taxation felt as little as possible by the taxpayer, not by effecting 
economies, but by means of indirect taxation and by tampering with the Sinking 


Fund. In this way an enormous revenue may be raised and spent without rousing 
any unusual interest among the people in the proceeding. 
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the system apparently implied—that the whole revenue must be 
spent—must be got rid of somehow. This would have the grave 
disadvantage before mentioned, that it would remove all check upon 
those entrusted with the expenditure of the nation, which should 
operate through the personal interest of the individual taxpayer in 
economical admiuistration. 

This difficulty is, however, more easily got over than at first 
appears, For, Jet us inquire, to whom belongs this surplus which 
we have supposed? ‘To the owners of the land, the people of the 
nation as a whole. 

Now, we have supposed that the requirements of the people col- 
lectively have been met out of this national rent-roll, and that a 
balance remains undisposed of. When this occurs at present, what 
happens? Usually, or normally, a remission of taxation. “ Pre- 
sumably, then,” I hear some one say, “ we shail order a remission of 
rents to those leasing land from the State.” But why should we, 
because we have a surplus belonging to the whole nation, make a 
present of money to certain individuals who happen to be tenants of 
the nation? Better spend the money, as suggested by Henry George, 
on works of public utility, for to remit to the tenants alone would, 
as was at first objected, remove the personal interest of the individual 
in economical administration, leaving only the tenants of land 
interested therein through their pockets. No! Obviously we must 
do the only equitable thing, and remit the surplus to the people 
themselves, to whom it belongs, by dividing it among the population. 
Thus it would be brought home to each individual that the less the 
Government spent of his money the more would be left for himself, 
and how much more forcibly and universally would it be brought 
home to him than it is at present? By this means every adult would 
feel the direct pressure of taxation. Who can say that this is the 
case to-day, with our present imperfect methods of raising money for 
imperial, national, and municipal purposes? Are there not now 
among us many who are unconscious that they pay taxes at all, or, 
if aware of it, conscious also that the indirect taxes which they do 
pay are purely optional? What personal interest has the average 
working man in economical administration? I have endeavoured to 
show in what has gone before that, under our present system, the 
poorest of the poor cannot be made to pay taxes. Under land 
nationalisation, as here stated, they could not avoid them. But 
here we should have indeed a novel situation—the poor man ont of 
work, or the pauper, actually in receipt of an income from the land, 
his land ; for is he not a landed proprietor differing only from the 
proprietor, as at present familiar to us, in that he is unable to point 
to any exact plot owned by him, but only to the fraction of the 
whole rent-roll of the nation which belongs to him, due to his 
common ownership in the land of the nation. 
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The benefit of such a state of things, when viewed in connection 
with certain political problems at present under consideration, will 
be at once apparent, though it would be outside the province of this 
paper to do more than draw attention to one or two cases to which 
it seems more particularly to apply, as, for instance, to the land 
question in Ireland, to the housing of the poor, and many other like 
questions, most of which can trace their origin to the present system 
of private monopoly in land. 

Having arrived at this point, let us go back and analyse what it is 
that we have done. Apparently taxation has been abolished, and 
yet a revenue has been raised which, we are supposing, proves in 
excess of requirements. This surplus is the property of the people, 
and to them it must be paid. But who is it that supplies the 
government with this revenue? You will say that those who rent 
land from the nation do so, and that therefore they, and they alone, 
are taxed, if it can be called taxed. But this is not so in fact. They 
are taxed no more than any one else. Suppose a man is to-day 
paying to a landowner £100 a year for a piece of land, and in the 
future his descendants, under the system proposed, pay that same sum 
to the government for that same piece of land. Would those 
descendants be paying a tax because it is the government to whom 
they paid rent, whilst their ancestor who was paying the same 
amount to an individual under our present form of landownership 
was not paying a tax at all. It is each and every individual in the 
nation who is taxed by the amount of his share in the national rent- 
roll which” is retained by the government, instead of remitted to 
him. 

To illustrate my meaning, let us suppose, first, that the govern- 
ment has no expenses whatever, and, second, that, as is really the 
case, the government would require at least half the amount of this 
rent-roll annually to meet the expenses of administration. Then, in 
the first case, this national rent-roll which I have described is all 
available for division, per capita, among the population to whom it 
belongs, in equal shares; but, in the second place, if the half which 

is left over after these expenses of government have been met be also 
divided equally among the population, what is the result? The 
people will all have been taxed by a tax of, say, 50 per cent. on their 
incomes from one particular source—their landed property—and the 
poor man will have paid the same tax as the millionaire. In short, 
every one has been taxed by exactly the same amount, call it an 
income-tax on landed property, or a poll-tax, as you will. If this is 
just and equitable, well and good ; it certainly has the advantage of 
simplicity. But if it be decided, as it may be, that it is unfair to 
tax equally poor and rich, then we have open to us two alternatives— 
either we must perform the converse operation to that of raising an 
income-tax—namely, remit this surplus revenue to the people in 
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inverse proportion to their incomes or to the services rendered them 
by the government—or we may remit to them the whole revenue 
derived from the land equally divided, without deductions, and then 
proceed to raise our revenue as we do at present, or by better means. 
As an obstacle to the first it will be said that it has bean calculated 
that to raise an income-tax among the poorer classes would cost more 
than the tax itself would produce, but it must be remembered that 
we are not raising a tax, but paying an income; and, whereas you 
have to go to the trouble of collecting the first, there would be little 
difficulty in getting people to come and ask for the second. The 
difficulty would be to see that every one got his or her rightful share, 
and no more, 

Let me now illustrate what it is that we have done, and the 
result, Suppose that the national income from the land amounts to 
£200,000,000, and the population to 40,000,000. Then the share of 
each individual in the rent-roll would be an income of £5 per annum, 
out of which, however, he must pay his share of taxation. Or, 
taking only adults, and estimating them for the sake of argument at 
one-half of the population, then the share of each adult would be 
£10 per annum. It is doubtful whether poverty, as we now know 
it, could exist side by side with such a condition of things, And 
notice the bearing this would’ have upon the question of old age 
pensions now before the public. What could be more simple or 
equitable than to form an old age pension fund by deducting each year, 
from the rent share of each individual, a premium calculated to 
provide for the required annual pensions payable to all persons on 
reaching a certain age. 

This system would dispose at once and for all of the main diffi- 
culty which seems to stand in the way of any effectual old age 
pension scheme becoming law—namely, that of raising the money ; 
and also of the main objection to the scheme—that to provide a 
pension for which the pensioner would not be required to lay by 
would be a direct discouragement to thrift, whilst to insist upon the 
pensioner paying something towards his own pension fund might 
prohibit those most likely to need pensions from participating in 
them. Each individual, then, poor and rich alike, would be paying, 
from the day he came of age to the end of his life, an annual 
premium towards the national fund, out of which he would, at a 
given age, receive a pension; corresponding somewhat to the now 
extinct system of deferred pay, until lately practised in the army. 

Bat more important still, the direct effect of this system upon 
pauperism it is impossible to foretell. Probably no one change of 
which it is possible to conceive would go as far towards improving 
the condition of the poorer classes, as would this ownership of all 
the land by the people. It has, it must be confessed, a distinct 
ring of socialism about it, and without a satisfactory definition of the 
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word socialism I shall not attempt to refute this, but it is in reality 
nothing but common justice, and differs from the commonly accepted 
view of socialism, in that it is based upon economic principles which 
cannot be applied to anything but land. The nationalisation of 
capital or of railways or of anything else cannot be supported upon 
the same basis. Land is the only true monopoly. It is one of the 
only two necessities to prodaction, the second of which labour is, like 
land, the birthright of us all, but, unlike land, fortunately, an 
undisputed birthright. 

Everything else is the product of man’s labour, and labour cannot 
be exerted without land. Land alone we can neither make nor 
destroy, and he who can make good his claim to its monopoly can 
exact from his fellows payment for the very privilege of living and 
for the privilege of exerting their labour, without which life cannot 
anywhere be supported. 

To carry this proposal to its logical conclusion, though it will 
seem to this generation visionary and impracticable, would, however, 
throw light upon the questions recently brought within the arena of 
practical politics by the Czar’s Rescript, and the Conference at the 
Hague to which it has given rise, for to give to each one his rights 
as a citizen of a nation should be but a step towards giving each 
inhabitant his rights as a citizen of the world. 


FRANKLIN THOMASSON, 




















1900. 


FACTORY ACTS AND STATE 
EMPLOYEES. 


THE tendency of modern legislation is humanitarian, and the candi- 
date for seats in any popularly elected assembly has little chance of 
gratifying his ambition unless he can convince the electorate that he 
is not only hard-headed but soft-hearted. It is immaterial for the 
moment to discuss whether his actions are in consonance with his 
professions. Nothing is of greater interest in labour politics than 
the increasing number of men and women who are employed either 
by municipalities or the State. A few years since and the workman, 
clerical or mechanic, who laboured in the State employ was held by his 
friends in what is termed “ outside employment” to be in a very 
fortunate position. His wages were comparatively good, his hours 
of labour less than those of the average worker, and his post was 
secure, not being dependent upon the fluctuations of trade. But 
during the last few years matters have changed considerably in many 
respects. The standard of comfort has been raised throughout the 
country, and wages have been raised by private employers. The 
housing problem has affected the inhabitants of all large towns, and 
the Government worker finds that his increase of pay is far less than 
that of other workers. 

The hours of labour generally have been redaced, and a beneficent 
Legislature has provided for the Government inspection of factories 
and workshops, it has laid down elaborate regulations with reference 
to the employment of young persons and the performance of over- 
tims. Employers’ liability has been extended, and the principle of 
State supervision is recognised, sullenly it may be, but the force of 
public opinion behind the executive is sufficient to insist upon 
ubedience. 

The municipal and Government workers are no longer members 
of a privileged caste, and the great expansion of communal enter- 
prise has destroyed the little select communities that once existed, 
and to-day, so far as the relations with the ordinary worker are con- 
cerned, the strictest commercial principles are applied, and no more 
conscience exists than in the proverbial corporation. The municipal 
workers, as & rule, have advanced with the age. 

The Corporations and County Councils are responsible to the 
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public opinion existing in the areas over which these bodies have 
control. ‘The more ambitious local authorities which extend their 
influence over tramways, electric lighting, &c., almost invariably pay 
good wages, and there are few popularly elected bodies upon which 
labour representatives do not sit. The various committees come in 
contact with the workmen, and the higher-priced permanent official 
is held in check. 

When the question of Government employment is considered, 
matters are found to be entirely different. The only check upon the 
permanent official is the House of Commons; the only possible 
opportunity for raising the various items of expenditure is upon the 
estimates. One member of the Government is responsible, say, 
for the Post Office with its 160,000 employees, and he is at the 
mercy of the various heads of the Department. Few men can break 
up a system of administration, and few men will attempt the task. 
When a member of Parliament calls attention to any flaw in the 
methods, the Postmaster-General for the time being smilingly 
assures the gentleman that he is mistaken, and protests that he is 
most anxious to do justly, The Ministerialists cheer mildly, the 
Opposition remain silent, and the votes are passed. The conditions 
of employment are rarely investigated by independent and zealous 
men, the employees are scattered throughout the country, and are, 
therefore, an insignificant fraction of the electorate, too few to be 
sought after by politicians and without cohesion for the purpose of 
creating public opinion. It is not surprising that the Government 
has carefully contracted itself out of all the recent legislation which 
tends to mitigate the lot of the worker. 

The Post Office officials have been informed that they can lay no 
claim to workmen’s compensation, as they can only be defined as 
‘domestic servants” for the purposes of employers’ liability. 

An opportunity has arisen during the current Session to make one 
step forward. The new Factory Bill is regarded as a retrograde 
measure, but it affords a chance for the Government employee, The 
Government will not allow the Factory Act Inspector to visit 
Government buildings, or allow those Acts to apply in any way to 
their huge army of servants. 

The Post Office servants, through the Postal Telegraph Clerks’ 
Association, made a big effort to obtain this reform during the con- 
sideration of the Bill of 1895. Sir John Gorst argued in favour of 
the inclasion of all Government factories. The Home Secretary: 
retorted that there existed no ground for the suggestion that the 
Government factories were not included in the Bill of 1878; to 
which Sir John Gorst replied that “the law may apply to Govern- 
ment factories, but experience is that it has never been enforced.” 
Mr. Tomlinson and Mr. Hanbury, now Secretary to the Treasury, 
both fought on behalf of the Post Office workers. Mr. Sidney 
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Buxton defined the position as follows: ‘That, with regard to the 
Post Office, it would come under the Bill as far as it had factories 
or workshops, but distributing offices were neither the one nor the 
other.” The Central Telegraph Office, London, has a staff of over 
3000, and yet, according to this definition, as it was only a distribut- 
ing office it could not be placed under the Factory Acts. 

Mr. Asquith stated that one of the principal objects of the Act of 
1895 was ‘‘ to compel all employers to conform to the conditions to 
which good employers voluntarily and spontaneously conformed.” 
Here was a splendid test of sincerity. Obviously the bad employers 
were the ones that needed compulsion, and yet the State declined to 
allow the common law of the land to be applied to itself, although 
this law was nothing more than what good employers “ voluntarily 
and spontaneously conformed” to. The question is, “‘ What sort of 
an employer is the State?” One instance will suffice. The Secre- 
tary of State was at the very time of making the speech prosecuting 
private employers in Milton Street, E.C., for insanitary conditions 
which were allowed to flourish in St. Martin’s-le-Grand under the 
Post Office administration ! 

The principal object the Telegraph Clerks’ Association has in view 
is to remedy the existing insanitary condition of many post-offices, 
The actual position is this. ‘Before the Tweedmouth Committee, 
the Chief Medical Officer of the Post Office stated that he was 
responsible for the proper sanitary condition of post-offices, and 
anything which affected the health of the staff came under his 
consideration. Thus the official medical officer’s opinion is absolute. 
No inspection is allowed, Mr. Hanbury, in 1898, stating that such 
@ course was unnecessary. An officer in charge of a post-oflice is 
not allowed to permit any one to inspect the office. If the men 
complain their statements are ignored. If an individual clerk has 
the temerity to raise a protest, it is speedily found that he was on 
one occasion late, or exceeded his dinner-time, or is insubordinate, 
and his prospects in the service are blighted. No independent 
testimony is obtainable, the Post Office is secure from attack. 

The Tweedmouth Committee sent round a circular to some post- 
offices and scheduled the result. The reading is very interesting, 
if not pleasant, There are nearly 20,000 offices, of various sizes 
and descriptions, throughout the country, but the committee give 
the results of inquiries at 182 only! Of this number no less than 
sixty-nine were admitted to be in a very bad sanitary condition. 
Defective ventilation, bad drains, urinals and w.c.s near dining- 
rooms, and other offensive conditions were freely admitted. And 
yet a costly Medical Department exists to report upon these subjects, 
and the head of which admits his responsibility! The Tweedmouth 
Committee was composed, with but one exception, of permanent 
officials, and it is interesting to note its conclusions. The members 
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visited tha General Post Office, London, allowed one of the sorters 
to show thefn round, and the result was that in the report the 
building was condemned, and even now preparations are being made 
for a complete overhauling. The headquarters of the Medical 
Department is in the building opposite ! 

The Tweedmouth Committee found the Central Telegraph Office, 
London, in a “satisfactory condition”; but no telegraphist was 
permitted to accompany them, and, in fact, it is doubtful if all the 
members visited the place. The telegraphists, however, took matters 
in their own hands, boycotted the insanitary refreshment branch, 
interviewed the Duke of Norfolk, and, after a large number of 
evasive replies in the Commons, Mr, Hanbury admitted the filthy 
and overcrowded condition of the rooms, and, after extensive altera- 
tions, taking nearly two years to complete, some measure of 
cleanliness has resulted. 

The two illustrations are types, not exceptions. They refer to 
the largest post-office buildings in the kingdom, and are those 
nearest the head-quarter staff of the Medical Department. If, then, 
those responsible for the proper inspection of the buildings cannot 
discover insanitation of this magnitude, for thousands of pounds were 
necessary to make the alterations, we may doubt the existence of the 
ability to remedy smaller defects. The post-offices in the city of 
London have been denounced in the City Press, the Grimsby post- 
office consists of a conglomeration of buildings which were originally 
a grocer’s shop, & butcher’s shop, a confectioner’s shop, and a barber’s 
shop, roughly altered to meet some of the requirements of a post- 
office! At Bristol, Southampton, Swansea, and many other large 
towns complaints are made. As I have just explained, the clerks in 
the smaller offices hesitate to complain. Many of them are staffed 
by females, few belong to the organisation of telegraph clerks, and 
the clerks can be more easily victimised. 

Even in the case of new buildings the Post Office take little care 
of improvements that would tend to increase the health and comfort 
of the staff. 

Recently the National Association for the Prevention of Consump- 
tion held its first general meeting, and Dr. Ransome, a Nottingham 
physician, referred to the relationship of life insurance to the disease 
of consumption. Speaking of the question of environment and the 
employees located in large warehouses, he said: ‘‘He had in his 
mind one instance—the Post Office. He could call to mind a very 
fiae building, opened only a year ago, the climate of which was 
excellently adapted to tropical fruit and baccili, but was not adapted 
to the life of her Majesty’s subjects. If he had to insure the lives of 
those clerks, he should insist upon some reform. Something in that 
direction might, he thought, be done by the Insurance Companies.” ! 


1 Dr. Ransome has since stated that he referred to the Nottingham Post Office. 
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The telegraphists wish to obtain the extension of the Fact 
Acts to the Post Office for the preservation of health. If the Syate 
demands certain requirements of private employers it ought nof, 6 
refuse to provide the same. The State should ‘ be in the first flig bee’ = 
employers” was the exclamation of one of the most reactionary 
Postmaster-Generals. In this instance the clerks desire to be rais 
to the level of outside workers. Interested inspection of buildings. 
is useless, and worse than useless, as it offers a convenient excuse 
for doing nothing. Independent and unanticipated inspection would 
compel reform. If the State is anxious to be a ‘‘ good employer ” 
it should invite criticism ; the necessity for stifling inquiry is a con- 
vincing testimony to the need of inspection and remedial measures. 


S. W. BELDERSON. 


Note.—Mr. Hanbury, speaking during the debate on the Estimates for 
Government Buildings for 1900, stated that he thought it better that one 
official should be appointed to investigate Government buildings. He 
considered that the local authorities would be too exacting, and might 
come into conflict with the Crown, if the task of supervision was relegated 
to them. Mr. Hanbury’s proposal would defeat the object desired. Such 
inspection would not be impartial, and would have the effect of continu- 
ing the evils by more effectually cloaking them under a pretence of 
investigation. 
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THE WEST INDIES IN THEIR RELATION 
TO ENGLAND AND THE UNITED STATES. 


From a geographical point of view, and perhaps before many years 
are over from a commercial point of view as well, the West Indies 
will have to be considered as part and parcel of the United States of 
America. 

Having made themselves masters of Cuba, the people of America 
cannot allow any other Power to hold positions in the Caribbean 
Sea which might be used against them in time of war, or in any 
way interfere with the realisation of their pet scheme—viz., the 
construction of the Nicaragua Canal. 

The Monroe Doctrine must of necessity soon be expanded, so as 
to protect the American Continent from dangers which would at 
present lie near at hand, from the fact that three European Powers 
have possessions in what is, from a geographical point of view, 
American territory. The sooner that Englishmen realise that 
America will be to them a Russia of the West, and that not only 
their West Indian possessions, but their position in Europe, is about 
to be menaced by the United States, the better for the peace of the 
world, which depends more than anything else upon a good under- 
standing amongst the various peoples comprising the Anglo-Saxon 
race. At present the construction of the Nicaragua Canal, which is 
a perfectly feasible scheme, is regulated by the Clayton-Bulwer 
Treaty, which few Englishmen seem to realise. This treaty, which 
the people of the United States have more than once endeavoured to 
abrogate, was ratified on July 4, 1850, between Sir Henry Lytton 
Bulwer, acting for England, and Mr. Clayton for America, and 
declared that neither should obtain exclusive control over the pro- 
posed canal across Central America, or construct fortifications along 
the line of route. 

But according to a convention between this country and America, 
signed on February 5 of the present year, the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty 
has been modified, and an agreement has been made which allows 
the canal to be constructed under United States’ auspices, but it is 
to be free and open in time of war as well as in times of peace to 
vessels of commerce or war belonging to all nations on terms of 
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absolute equality. Up to the time of writing this convention has not 
been ratified.! 

That the canal can be made will be seen from the following facts, 
and sane Englishmen can no more expect America to be restrained 
by the above treaty than they can hope to restrain Russia from 
occupying Constantinovle. It would be far wiser for England to 
make a satisfactory and peaceful bargain with both the Powers which 
more than any others threaten her prosperity. It must always be 
remembered that the long land frontier of Canada will, in case of 
trouble, require a great deal of guarding, and the United States War 
Department fully knows where England's weakness lies, 

With regard to the making of the canal, which will have a total 
length of 170 miles, 121 miles out of this total will consist of free 
navigation ; on the Nicaraguan Lake 564 miles, and 644 on the San 
Juan River, 21 miles free navigation on “basins formed ‘by damming 
small streams, leaving only 28 miles to be excavated. About a year 
ago Rear-Admiral Walker, President of the existing Nicaragua Canal 
Commission, stated before a committee of the United States Senate 
that he estimated the cost of the canal at £25,000,000, Considering 
that its construction would instantly double the power of the 
American Navy, as the Kiel canal has that of Germany, this would 
be a small figure to pay for such a convenience, In twenty-eight 
hours the American fleet, by means of the canal, could concentrate for 
an attack on Europe or Asia, so that Japan on the one side and 
England on the other cannot view with any feelings of satisfaction 
the making of the canal, 

The canal once made, another question immediately crops up— 
the position of Jamaica with respect to it. This island lies in the 
direct route from Greytown, the mouth of the canal, and the 
American ports of the Gulf of Mexico and the Atlantic coast, guard- 
ing the southern entrance to the Windward passage between Cuba 
and Haiti, the northern entrance being protected by the island of 
Great Inagua, an island belonging to the Bahama group, also in the 
possession of Eagland. Jamaica, thanks to British apathy in the 
past, is nearly ruined ; the trade of the island is rapidly getting into 
American hands, as the following figures for 1897—98 will show: 
Exports to United States, 62°3 ; to United Kingdom, 22°3; and the 
imports from either countries are about equal ; American imports 
amounting to 43:0, and from England 47:0, Jamaica’s value to 
Britain will, in a few years time, be its strategical position and fine 
harbours, and not its trade, On the Pacific side several islands will 
help America to keep up a protected trada route with the East 
Indies, China, and Japan; already she is practically mistress of 
the Philippine Islands, and there can be no doubt that a coaling 
station will be found either in the Caroline or Ladrones group of 

1 See Statesman’s Year Book, 1900, p. 860. 
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islands, whilst the annexation of Hawaii on July 12, 1898, when the 
Stars and Stripes were hoisted over the islands, gives to the United 
States a complete chain of stations from the Philippines to San 
Francisco, as Hawaii is not more than 2100 miles from the mainland of 
America. The trade of the United States with Australia and New 
Zealand vid the Nicaraguan Canal will be protected by such islands 
as the Galapagos, 600 miles from the mainland, and the lonely 
Haster Island, 2500 further on, from which place another 3500 miles 
brings the chain to Samoa, in which place America has now a firm 
footing ; the statistics of 1890 show that American commerce is 
growing with the island. On the Atlantic side of her possessions 
America will have to cope with Bermuda, but this might be acquired 
by a pacific arrangement with England, whilst a purchase of the 
Azores from bankrupt Portugal will give the Azores as a coaling 
station to the American Navy. In the columns below will be found 
the gains on both sides: 


England gains— America gains— 
1, Right of passage through Nica- 1, The Nicaragua Canal. 
ragua Canal for her ships of war. 2. The West Indies. 
2. Free admission for her exports 3 


; ted § iin all . Bermuda, Azores, &e. 

ates a a . . . 
into the United States and in 4, Use of English coaling-stations 
American possessions. 


é ; in case of war with a foreign Power. 
3. The promise of America to 


respect the independence of Canada, 
and admit Canadian products free 
into all American territory. 

4. The use of American coaling- 
stations in case of war with a foreign 
Power. 


This is the price to be paid for the peace of the world, for no foreign 
Power would care to face Great Britain and America in arms. The 
joint Navies would number : 


Battleships built and building 
Cruisers _— = 
Coast defence ships 

Torpedo vessels . : 
Torpedo-boat destroyers 
Torpedo-boats 
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Total fleet of Anglo-Saxonia 


Five handred and forty-three ships of war, supported by the land 
forces of the Anglo-Saxon peoples, will be able to maintain the 
peace of the world. The present outbreak in China is about to be 
quelled by the concert of the Powers, which are now eight in 
number, owing to the interest now displayed by Japan and the 
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United States in matters outside their own territories, and there can 
be no doubt that a good understanding between Great Britain and 
the United States will make for peace, as any quarrel of the twentieth 
century will be for tariffs, and not territories. ‘The Nation of 
Shopkeepers” may, with the aid of America, enable sound shop- 
keeping to continue and flourish. Just as fresh air is essential to 
the life of the individual, so free markets are essential to the exist- 
ence of England. Hostile tariffs are being formed all round her by 
Germany, France, and at present by America, and she will either 
have to fight for her life or purchase her existence by peaceful 
purchase of new markets. Mr. J.G. Snead Cox, in his article in the 
Nineteenth Century for July 1899 on “The Outlook at Ottawa,” has 
given an interesting resumé of Canada’s, and therefore Britain’s, com- 
mercial position with regard to the United States, and as the key to 
the whole question lies in the West Indies and the Caribbean Sea, it is 
only fitting that Englishmen should turn their thoughts to the places 
where the present root of the matter is to be found. 
Mr. Cox, in the article referred to above, says: 


“ All the future relations of the Anglo-Saxon race depend largely upon 
the outcome of the labours of the International Commission over which 
the late Lord Herschell iii and which it is hoped will resume its 
sittings in August.” 


That good relations between England and the United States are 


desired by persons on both sides of the Atlantic is clearly seen in 
letters addressed by the officials of American Chambers of Commerce 
to Lord Charles Beresford, and published in his interesting and 
useful book, The Break-up of China, on page 424 of which appear 
the following words: 


“The San Francisco Chamber of Commerce asked me to address them 
on matters connected with the future development of trade in China. 1 
accepted their invitation. Afterwards, many members of the Chamber 
informed me that they entirely concurred with the view that the ‘Open 
Door’ was the only satisfactory solution of the problem of how to develop 
trade in China, They also said that they hoped the present friendly feel- 
ing between the United States and Great Britain would always continue, 
maintaining that if the two countries worked together it would not only 
benefit the trade and commerce of the world, but also make for peace.” 


These last words deserve the attention of all thoughtful Englishmen. 
Oa page 435 Lord Charles says: 


“The problems connected with the future development of trade in 
China will be solved more easily if the powerful Anglo-Saxon races can 
come to some mutual understanding regarding them. As the interests of 
the United States and Great Britain are absolutely identical in China, an 
understanding must conduce to the benefit of both great nations, and cer- 
tainly make for the peaceful solution of the difficulties. Both nations are 
essentially trading nations, neither want territory, they both wish to 
increase their trade. With an equal opportunity throughout China, they 
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would not only increase their trade, but do much towards increasing the 
prosperity of the whole world.” 


Is the question as to the construction of the canal about to be 
solved by the efforts now being made on the other side of the world in 
China? The friendly co-operation of all the Powers has been brought 
about by mutual mistrust, and no single Power will allow another to 
obtain permanent authority. We venture to think that the struggles 
of the Powers will before very long find an outlet on the American 
Continent, and that diplomacy will leave the Eastern Question and 
find a far more complex matter in the West. Just as Napoleon 
invaded Egypt to weaken our power in India, so will the solution of 
the Eastern Question to-day be solved by the cutting of the isthmus 
of Nicaragua ; for as Alexander solved the difficulty of the Gordian 
knot by cutting it, so will the Power who cuts the isthmus of 
Nicaragua solve for all time the knotty question of the East. 


Joun Percy DE Putron, M.A. 

















1900. 


NEW LIGHT ON EGYPT. 


THE author of this work believes that he has been able at last to 
write a really chronological history of ancient Egypt, and there 
seems to be a good deal of justice in his claim. The task has been 
the despair of Brugsch and other Egyptologists, and the data have 
appeared so uncertain that the estimates of the date of Mena, “ the 
first king of Egypt,” differ by more than 2000 years. Rawlinson 
says: “ The Egyptians had no era, They drew out no chronological 
schemes. They cared for nothing but to know how long each 
incarnate god, human or bovine, had condescended to tarry upon 
the earth.” Yet it seems unlikely that so advanced a people, so 
careful in many respects, should have no chronological system, and 
should have no record, as centuries went on, as to how their kings 
had stood in relation to some era and to universal time. The Turin 
papyrus shows that the reigns of kings were carefully registered in 
years, months, and days, Herodotus and others assure us that 
records were preserved. What has become of them? 

Mr. Schmidt exclaims that “truth is stranger than fiction. At 
the beginning of the kingdom, or as far back as 4244 B.c., the 
Egyptians had the most accurate system of chronology ever devised 
by the ingenuity of man. It sounds like the irony of fate to say 
that ‘this system was purely and strictly astronomical. In a word,. 
they had and used the marvellous self-verifying, self-registering 
system of chronology known as the Sothiac.” That is to say, they 
had a year of 365 days, which may be supposed to have been 
adopted at some time when Sothis (the Dog-star) heralded the rising 
sun on the longest day. But, from the neglect of an intercalary 
day, the New Year festival, after four years, came one day sooner ; 
after eight years, two days sooner; and after 1460 years (or four 
times 365), a whole year sooner. Then, of course, it returned to its 
starting-point and began its vagary again. ‘The period of 1460 
years was the Sothiac Cycle, or Great Year. One month of this 
great year covered 120 years of calendar time. The opening of a 
new Sothiac Cycle was naturally an era of great importance, and 
the commencement of each new month of the cycle was an epoch 
of some moment, too, because then the New Year festival passed out 

1 A Self-verifying Chronological History of Ancient Egypt, from the Foundation of the 


Kingdom to the Beginning of the Persian Dynasty : a Book of Startling Discoveries. By 
Orlando P. Schmidt. Cincinnati, O.: George C. Shaw. 1900. 
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of one month into the next—of course in a backward direction, as 
though from June into May ; and after having occurred for 120 years 
in June. From the statement of Censorinus that a new Sothiac 
Cycle began in 139 a.p., it is reckoned that there had been one 
rommencing in 1322 B.c., the era of Menephtes, one in 2784 B.c., 
and one in 4244 B.c., a probable date for King Menes, It is 
evident that, if Menes bore a title indicating his connection with the 
new astronomical era, it must confirm this computation of his date. 
The king reigning in 2784 B.c. might be expected to adopt a cor- 
responding title, and even the “ monthly” epochs of the 120-years 
periods would afford an easy means of correlating the monarch with 
the passing phase of the Great Year, and so fix his place in it and 
in a general chronology. 

Mr. Schmidt believes he has discovered that this was done; he 
found the key accidentally, and he has here applied it to bring order 
into the Egyptian history from the foundation of the kingdom to the 
beginning of the Persian dynasty, covering the vast period of 3700 
years. Of his book of 566 pages, all but ninety-nine are devoted to 
this business, taking the dynasties seriatim and seeking to correct 
the mistakes that have been made. His first discovery was that 
Manetho’s three books were arranged according to the Sothiac eras. 
He has been able, he believes, to restore Manetho to his proper rank 
as an historian. The lists which have come down to us, and the 
isolated and fragmentary notes to be found in them, are not the 
‘history in three books” which Josephus tells us of. Copyists 
have been misled by more than one circumstance. It happened that 
some of the Sothiac “epochs” occurred in the course of a king's 
reign and tke historian divided the years, giving the king’s epoch- 
title with the second portion, and these have been mistaken for two 
reigns. Manetho summed up frequently, giving totals and sub- 
totals, and Schmidt finds the repeated numbers doth used. Some of 
the dynasties were really parallel—7.ec., provincial and contempo- 
raneous—but have been taken as consecutive, and so on. 

King Mena, or Menes, is held to be historical, and to date from 
4244 B.c., when Sirius (the Dog-star) rose heliacally on the first day 
of the month Thoth. Because he thus headed the Sothiac year he 
assumed the epoch-title A-thothis, meaning “ Offspring of Thoth.” 
It is true that some things told about him may look a little mythic, 
but the hippopotamus that is said to have devoured him was the 
symbol of the completed Sothiac year. Our author finds some repe- 
tition of these facts when the wheel comes full round after twice 1460 
years, for then, at the beginning of another Sothic year, the king 
who happens to be reigning—Rameses, who mounted the throne in 
1331—is also said to be reborn, or recrowned, under the appro- 
priate title, “ Offspring of Thoth,” and is also said to be devoured 
by a hippopotamus. The same sort of argument is used by Mr. 
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Schmidt for the intermediate dates, and applied with industry and 
ingenuity to king after king. He claims to have reccvered the 
entire twelve epoch-reigns of Manetho’s first Sothiac Cycle, and 
ventures to give a complete list of the kings of the second. If he 
is right, several great authorities are wrong. He does seem to us 
to have made a genuine discovery, and sometimes to apply it with 
success and illumination, while in other instances we are not con- 
vinced. ‘There are gaps in the available material, and this obliges 
him to resort too often to conjecture. 

It is no part of the author’s design to treat of Egyptian myth- 
ology, nor Hebrew either; but he comes near to that province 
sometimes. He remarks incidentally that the Old Empire, sym- 
bolised as Adam in Genesis, came to an end, or died, 2948 B.c. But 
we are not favoured with any argument in support of this view. 
Very singular are his ideas about Noah and the Flood. We follow 
him when he says that the narrative must be allegory, but we 
hesitate when he offers us his interpretation. He is of opinion that 
Noah was originally the name of a government which had existed 
600 years when the Flood swept over the land. The visitation itself 
was one of those remarkable floods of half-civilised yellow Asiatics 
by which the civilised world has been periodically scourged and 
deluged. In this instance they comprised “Aamu, Syrians, and a 
white race; and “Shem, Ham, and Japheth, sons of Noah,” means 
three local governments set up in Egypt by these three foreign 
races. We cannot here give his views about Joseph and the 
sojourn, Moses and the exodus; but he discusses the date and route 
of the latter event, adopting the northern road and fixing the year 
1491, 

The book as a whole has interested us much. The author shows 
a fair spirit and much learning. He has made, as he believes, a 
great discovery, and his work ought to be known in this country. 


Geo, St. Cia, 
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THE LIMITS OF EXPERIMENTATION. 


EXPERIMENT is the keystone of progress. All progress is the result 
of accurate observation and experimentation. 

When the child first essays to walk, and for many a long month 
afterwards, he is merely experimenting and learning by his experi- 
ments various statical and dynamical laws. 

In his way he is as much a discoverer of Nature’s secrets by 
means of his experiments as was Newton or Harvey. 

Farther, too, his experiments are frequently accompanied by more 
or less pain and suffering. 

Many a hurt leg and bruised head accompany the experiments of 
children, and we recognise that by such sufferings, which are really 
serious to the child, his education progresses and his power to dis- 
cover new laws of life is increased. 

If the child had svfficient observation he would not need to suffer 
so much, but since observation is itself a thing of development, pain 
often has to be the teacher. 

It appears, therefore, from this illustration—which is but a type 
taken from general life—that the law of progress is through experi- 
mentation, and that either observation or pain or both are the neces- 
sary accompaniments thereof. 

We might, therefore, widely generalise and say that unfettered 
experimentation is essential to progress, and that it should be 
fostered and encouraged in every way and freed from all let and 
hindrance. Like most laws of life, however, this law, too, has its 
limitations, 

A child in the pursuit of his experimentation is constantly 
checked by his wise parents, and while in some directions he is 
encouraged, in others he is repressed. 

Upon the face of it, therefore, we find that there are two lines of 
experimentation, one of which is to be fostered, and the other of 
which is to be repressed by the wiser parents of the race. 

We may, perhaps, remind ourselves here that the State stands in 
loco parentis, in a modified form, to the individual, and that the State 
may rightly foster and may rightly repress various forms of experi- 
mentation by individuals in the same way that parents foster or 
repress right and wrong forms of experimentations in children. 

Where, then, are children repressed ? 
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If a mother found her child trying to juggle with sherp-pointed 
knives, or discovered him in his father’s dispensary sampling the 
drugs, or saw him toddling off towards the mill-pond to experiment 
with little boats in troubled waters, she would promptly intervene. 

She would do so upon the ground that such experiments were 
unsuited to the child’s condition, and would tend to, and might 
actually result in, greater physical loss to the child than would be 
compensated for by the mental profit obtained. 

The mother would teach the child that such experiments were 
“ naughty,” which is the embryo form of the word “wrong.” Thus 
we begin to learn that while some experiments are right others are 
conditionally wrong. 

The first test of wrong is highly probable injury to the physical 
well-being of the experimenter. 

Again, if a mother finds her child opening a watch and taking 
out the wheels, or pulling off a doll’s head to see the inside, she will 
repress him, If she finds him putting the cat on the fire, or 
sticking pins into his baby-brother, or pulling the kitten’s tail, or 
poking his fingers into the bunny’s eyes, she will repress this form 
of experimentation too, and again still more strongly she will teach 
that this method of gaining knowledge of important scientific laws is 
“very naughty.” 

These experiments are condemned because she is assured that 
thére is a likelihood of greater loss to the child’s moral character 
than will be compensated for by the gain to his mental develop- 
ment. 

Now here comes in the important lines on which limitations are 
to be laid down: 


(1) A child must experiment, and in his experimentation he 
may well and rightly incur transient pains and remediable 
injuries to himself. 

(2) A child may not experiment in ways which may be likely 
to bring permanent injury to any of his own important 
physical organs. 

(3) A child may not experiment in ways which will tend to 
‘permanently injure his moral character. 


The limits of experimentation are thus seen to be twofold, The 
one is a physical and the other is a moral one. 

The same limits apply in principle to adult life, 

The physical dangers incurred in experimentation are guarded 
against by a public opinion and a legislation which are very elastic, 
but which may at any time become effectually stringent. 

If a man indulges in experiments which may reasonably be 
expected to involve risk of life or limb to others as well as to him- 
self, and injury actually takes place, he may find himself incurring 
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any penalty from a monetary compensation up to a severe punish- 
ment for the crime of manslaughter. 

Under certain circumstances, too, a man would be directly or 
indirectly prevented from undertaking experiments which involved 
risk to himself alone, as, for example, aeronautic parachutism in 
public, or the use of a naked light in a doubtful coal seam which a 
man might be exploring entirely by himself with no one else in 
the pit. 

It is only as the result of centuries of philosophical discussion and 
observation that the Legislature is beginning to protect its ignorant 
and its careless individuals against their own ignorance and careless- 
ness, and rising to the paternal position of offering gradually 
increasing limitations to freedom of experimentation in physically 
dangerous realms. 

But what about that problem, far higher and more important for 
a nation’s ultimate well-being—the problem of moral injury, of 
character deterioration ? 

Shall the freedom of experimentation be limited where risk of loss 
to character is involved, or shall it not ? 

Surely the maternal teaching is the right one for the race, and we 
to whom the development of the character of the community upon 
right lines is entrusted, must not hesitate to teach our ardent young 
experimentalists that the holy bridge must not be broken down, nor 
the tree of knowledge gathered from, at the cost of the loss of the 
finer concepts of divine mercy, pity and gentleness, 

No scientist, so far as I know, has ever disputed the fact that the 
reccrds of vivisectional experimentation contain numberless illustra- 
tions of breaches of the maternal limitation. I will neither illustrate 
by quoting harrowing and horrible details nor exaggerate by suggest- 
ing that the greater number of experiments carried out thus 
transgress. 

I am only too glad to recognise that— 

(1) A large number of experiments upon animals are of the 
nature of placing a foot of a frog under a microscope in order to 
study and to demonstrate the process of circulation, or of slight, 
transient, and painless inflammation. 

(2) In many of the cases where actual lesions are caused these are 
nothing worse than the proverbial pin-prick, and they cause neither 
immediate nor subsequent pain nor destruction of organs or 
functions. 

(3) In a large number of cases the merciful mantle of sleep is 
thrown over the animal, and hence—so far as we can judge—by a 
painless passage it quietly goes on to death. 

The experiment is conducted and concluded without any return to 


consciousness. 
But, even if we exclude all of these—and I confess that I exclude 
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the last category with many misgivings, for my experience teaches 
me that an anesthetic is not a prophylactic against loss of character 
—we have left behind a mass of painful experiments which at times 
appal one to contemplate. 

That their effect on character has already been great is proved by 
two striking phenomena—phenomena which make me fear lest the 
subtle canker of theological casuistry, which has ruined the stamina 
of many a nation, may not in another guise eat the heart out of 
scientific honour and hand over the world fettered to a new tyranny, 
the priesthood of pseudo-science. 

The two phenomena to which I refer are these : 

(1) Scientists of repute and eminence stand up as apologists of 
vivisection as a whole, and do not discriminate nor disassociate 
themselves from the most terrible and painful experiments that 
have been committed. 

The apologists of experimentation pass no condemnation, for 
example, upon those experiments of Mantegazzi, which no casuistry 
can whitewash, 

We see, therefore, that if it were not for that great public opinion 
which has a right to speak on all ethical problems, and which 
forbids such experiments to be performed in these Isles, we should 
have similar experiments repeated here. 

(2) Scientists of some repute lend their names to what is an 
unfair statement of the case. 

When vivisection is described as a practice as painless as pin- 
pricking, and opponents of vivisection are laughed down upon the 
pretence that they are trying to protect animals against their own 
comfort and welfare; when some painless, transient, harmless 
experiment is held up as a type of what // experiments are; 
when the mistakes of the layman enthusiast as to the sensations of 
brain substance are ridiculed with the object of giving the im- 
pression that all his statements as to painfulness are equally 
hysterical and false, we must confess that scientific honesty has 
given place to chicanery—sharacter has been injured. 

To me the solution of the problem before us lies in emphasising 
more and more the maternal teaching, that life is a very sacred 
thing, that pain is a terrible thing to inflict, that no material gain 
of science can ever compensate for a loss of national character, and 
that gentleness, mercy, and justice to the weak are the divinest 
attributes for developing the well-being of the strong. 

JOSIAH OLDFIELD. 
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“THE HARD CASE OF THE IRISH 
LANDLORDS.” 


THEIR TROUBLES AND A PROPOSED REMEDY. 


Few will deny that when a Government has seen fit at any time, 
either in the interests of its own policy or in that of the country 
generally, to step in and arbitrarily cancel legal contracts, or destroy 
the rights of property, that those whose property or income has in 
consequence of that interference been taken from them or greatly 
reduced in value, should in common justice be compensated by 
that Government or country in whose interests they have been 
despoiled. 

And, indeed, it would appear that up to the passing of the Irish 
Land Acts this principle of compensation has always been applied in 
cases where the despoilment of any particular class had been made 
for the benefit of the country as a whole. 

That the Irish landowners, as a class, have been made the victims 
of political exigency by friend and foe alike, and been sacrificed for 
the common good, will probably be admitted by all who know the 
facts of the case. And although we hold no special brief to defend 
them, except on the plea of justice, which we would sce meted out 
to all classes alike ; still, if it can be clearly proved that they have 
been made victims of public policy, or despoiled of their properties 
in the interests of England, we must perforce come to the conclusion 
that they are deserving of English public sympathy, and entitled to 
receive compensation from the Treasury for all their monetary losses 
(to say nothing of their social position in the country), and of both 
of which they have been despoiled and deprived by recent legislation. 
It may help us the better to understand the hardship of their case 
if we now give a brief resumé of the origin of their trouble (the 
trouble, that is, which has existed in so acute a form since about the 
year 1878). 

In order to do this we must go back to the year 1881, in which 
year the Government, having determined that something must be 
done for the Irish tenants, in order to pacify the country, made up 
its mind at the same time that the landlords of Ireland, being the 
weaker political party, must in the interests of their country 
generally go the wall. A Bill was consequently passed by the then 
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Liberal Government of Mr. Gladstone, though not without great 
protest from the Conservative Opposition (one of whom, viz., Lord 
Beaconsfield, actually designated it “ legal confiscation ”), appointing 
a Land Commission whose duty it was to “try differences between 
landlord and tenant,” and to “ fix” (what in their estimation was to 
be) a “fair rent.” The Bill received the Royal Assent on 
August 22 of that year, and the Land Court met for its first work 
on October 20, 1881. 

The Land Court consisted of three head Commissioners, who in 
their turn have been responsible for the appointment of many 
sub-Commissioners, to help them in the work, What the Zimes 
thought of these appointments, and what Ministers thought of the 
Land Act itself, we will refer to later on. This Land Court, then, 
was empowered on the application of any tenant to step in and, 
if it thought fit to do so, forcibly reduce the rent and fix a new 
one, which was to be the “legal” rent the tenant was to pay to 
his landlord for the next fifteen years. At the expiration of this 
term, however, it was further provided by the Act that the tenant 
could again take the landlord into Court and again have his rent 
fixed for another period of fifteen years, which virtually meant a 
still further reduction from the first rent fixed by the Court. And, 
indeed, as the Act now stands, this process of slicing away the 
landlords’ income might in the course of time result in the whole 
of his income being swept away by the Land Court until nothing 
was left to reduce at all. 

For, let it be duly noted here, that the course and methods to be 
taken by the Land Commissioners to determine what a fair rent was 
to ba, and on what principle or on what basis it was to be ascer- 
tained, were never laid down at all by those who introduced the Bill 
appointing the Land Court, but were left entirely to the discretion 
of the Commissioners. An example of how the tenants hastened to 
avail themselves of so advantageous an arrangement at the expense 
of the landlords is shown in the fact that up to November 12 of that 
year (or less than three months after the Royal Assent had been given 
tothe Bill constituting the Land Court) no less than 40,000 tenants 
applied to the Commissioners to have their rents fixed by the 
Court. 

And thus we see that the landlords, good and bad alike, 
generous and resident, or unscrupulous and absentee, were, with no 
distinction of any kind drawn between them, to be arraigned before 
the Land Court and their incomes reduced, for no-other reason 
except that the Government had decided that the tenants of Ireland 
were to be conciliated. That the Government have a perfect right 
to step in and interfere with legal contracts or entailed property, 
provided it can be shown that it is for the good of the country as 
a whole, we do not for a moment dispute, but what we do wish 
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to point out is that “7/ any serious loss of income or social position 
be entailed thereby” (and we think that we shall have little difliculty 
in showing that the [rish landlords have lost both) “that the parties 
suffering through that legislation are in common justice entitled to 
compensation for those losses.” 

Now, it must not be forgotten in dealing with the decisions of 
the Land Court, in justice to the landlords, that the tenant- 
farmers of Ireland, being made of much the same stuff as other 
human beings, naturally jamped at the idea of getting their farms 
for next to nothing. Hence their keenness for the Home Rule 
agitation, which the agitators informed them (if passed) would give 
them their land for nothing, or at the worst, at a ‘ prairie” value, 
Nor should we forget either, in justice to them, that the great 
“Jand-hunger ” of the tenant-farmers of Ireland has gone a long 
way to keep up the high rents which may have existed on some of 
the smaller farms in Ireland; and that it was this same “ land- 
hunger ” which induced such great competition amongst the tenant- 
farmers to get the land, that the rents were artificially run up in the 
competition, to their own detriment and the benefit of the landlord. 
In fact (and this is important in justice to the landlords) the Land 
League itself was started for this very thing—viz., ‘‘ to prevent 
tenants competing and bidding against each other, to their own 
manifest disadvantage and the corresponding advantage of unscru- 
pulous landlords.” And so the cry for Home Rule, as far as the 
tenant-farmers of Ireland are concerned, can easily be traced to, and 
said to depend for its vitality on, this same ‘“‘land-hunger.” For 
had there been no rents to pay and no agitators to foster the cry, 
we should have little demand from them for Home Rule at all. 
And to all unbiased minds the question must arise, Is it right or 
fair that the unfortunate landlords should be made to suffer for the 
sake of making tle policy of the Government a success, or because 
the tenant-farmers of Ireland are for the most part composed of men 
ignorant of the commonest rudiments of successful farming; men 
who at any rent, or indeed at no rent at all (some of them), would 
be hopelessly unable to work their farms at a profit ? 

But to return to the Land Court. Mr. Justice O'Hagan, in opening 
the Land Commission, made the now famous statement that “a fair 
rent was one at which a tenant could live and thrive.” Against this 
statement, which only expresses a fair and proper sentiment, we have 
nothing to say, but unfortunately the words were used at a very 
inopportune moment because they practically gave the tenants to 
understand (what they did not take long to realise), that the old 
idea of good husbandry being conducive to successful farming, was to 
be supplanted by the new idea that ‘“ thriving” of the Irish tenant- 
farmer was henceforward to be made to depend more on the reductions 
of their rents than it was upon their own efforts at good farming. 
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It created, moreover, in the minds of the tenants the pernicious 
doctrine that ‘‘ the worse the condition of the land when the Court 
Valuers came round to inspect the land, the better for them (the 
tenants), and the better their chance of obtaining a larger reduction 
of rent. And so we see that this Land Commission has been going 
on for years now cutting down the incomes of the unfortunate land- 
lords wholesale. Most of the smaller types of landlord and those 
who had no other means except that derived from the land, have 
been absolutely ruined. The larger landlords who had just managed 
to keep their heads above water, woke one morning in 1898 to find 
that their so-called friends the Conservative Government, not content 
with reducing their incomes by one-half or one-third, had further 
passed a popular Local Government Bill for Ireland in addition, 
which has had the effect of depriving them of their social position 
and share in local affairs as well. 

And so pecuniarily and socially, as far as their public life is con- 
cerned, have the landlords been ruined by their friends. 

We do not wish to infer that the granting of Local Government 
for Ireland was a mistake. On the contrary, we regard that measure 
as a fair and just concession to Irish wants. But what we do wish 
to point out is that the landlords were again made to suffer for the 
public good. 

If we now take the latest report of the Irish Land Commissioners 
as drawn up by themselves, we shall find that between the years 1881 
and 1899 the Commissioners have reduced the rents all over Ireland by 
from 45 to 50 per cent, on the average. And if this percentage is 
thought to bea little over the mark in some cases, it is not so in others, 
more particularly if we take into consideration the second fifteen-year 
term of reductions which are now being made on many farms in 
Ireland. If we now turn further and examine the report of the 
same Commissioners with regard to the fall in the prices of agricultural 
produce during the same period, we must at once notice that the 
average reductions in the price of these does not warrant the whole- 
sale reductions of vent made by them. ‘This report gives the varia- 
tions in prices since the year 1881, and shows us at a glance how 
far the fall in agricultural prices has justified the reductions in the 
rents made by the Commissioners during the same period. We find 
that there is no evidence whatever (after reading the fall in prices 
between 1881 and 1899) to justify the enormous reductions made by 
the Commissioners in the rents all over Ireland. We learn from 
their report that between 1881 and 1899 the following falls in the 
price of agricultural produce have taken place (one of which, viz., 
wheat, it is hardly fair to take into consideration at all, as it 
affects the Irish farmer so little). Wheat, then, they tell us, has 
fallen from 9s. 5d. to 6s. 1d., while Oats, in the same period, fell 
from 6s. 3d. to 5s. 2d., Barley from 7s, 5d. to 6s 7d., Potatoes from 
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3s. to 2s. 9d., Butter from £5 8s. 4d. to £4 15s. 4d. All these prices 
are, in each case, taken as for 112 lbs, 

The above examples show us clearly enough that there is really 
no ground whatever, on the score of reduction in prices, why the 
laudlords should have had their rents reduced by one-half or more. 
For if we omit the item of WHEAT altogether, we find that the total 
fall in prices during tho:e years works out at about 15 per cent. 
or even less, And yet the rents have been reduced by nearly 
50 per cent., and in many individual cases by as much as 70 per 
cent. What vcason and what justice can there possibly be in this ? 
Again, while the value of Fee Simple in Ireland has decreased, the 
value of the Tenants’ Right has increased in inverse proportion. 
We cannot, therefore, but feel that the landlords, as a class, have 
very good cause of complaint for such an arbitrary, and what would 
appear to us to be such an unwarrantable and unjustifiable reduc- 
tion of their rents ; and that, instead of being querulous and unreason- 
able, as so many in England still believe the complaints of the land- 
lords to be, they have, on the contrary, very real ground and cause 
for complaint. And we are disposed, moreover, to think that, inas- 
much as their loss of income is the direct result of an English policy 
of conciliation to the Irish tenants, they are fairly and fully entitled 
to a monetary compensation for such a wholesale loss of income. 
Looking at the figures of reductions of rent beside those of the 
reductions in prices, we must see that the landlords have the argu- 
ment entirely on their side against which neither agitator in Ireland 
nor their enemies at Westminster can possibly argue. 

We see then that the landlords of Ireland have been forcibly 
deprived of one-half or more of their incomes, and that the Land 
Commission, which is answerable for this reduction, has been guided 
by no fixed rules or principles in making such wholesale reductions, 
except, perhaps, that the necessity to do so has been a sine gud non 
of its existence as a Land Court. 

We see further that the best and most indulgent of the resident 
landlords has had no distinction drawn between himself and the 
most exacting and absentee type of landlord of the Clanricarde style. 
We are assured, moreover, on good authority, that many of these 
same landlords have already suffered greatly through dishonest and 
defaulting tenants, having, in many instances, mortgaged their 
estates with debt for loans incurred to give employment to the 
labouring poor. ‘The best landlords have thus suffered most, for 
those who had previously reduced their rents of their own accord 
were cut down still more; while those who crammed on the rent 
as much as they could were cut down no morein proportion. Thus 
the bad landlords have fared the best in the Land Courts, and we 
have the spectacle of those whom Mr. Gladstone promised and 
assured with all show of faith that they would incur no loss of 
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income as a consequence of his Lind Bill, being gradually ruined. 
Men, too, who have been the backbone of Conservative and Liberal 
Governments alike, in filling the gap between them and the hostile 
Catholic majority in Ireland, have now lived to see the Governments 
for whom they worked turn on them and reduce their incomes one- 
half, and destroy their social position and share in the public affairs 
of their country, together with the loss of any bond of sympathy 
which might have existed between them and their tenants. 

It will be instructive here to give a few of the most pressing of 
the landlords’ grievances, more especially for the benefit of those 
who may not have seen the long catalogue of reductions of rent 
brought out from time to time by the Land Commissioners. The 
following example will help to show the kind of way rents have 
been reduced. One of the best known and most experienced of the 
Irish land agents, writing to the Manchester Guardian on May 24, 
1897, made the following statement : 


“T have been the land agent for twenty-seven years of Mr. X.’s estate, 
upon which over £38,000 has been spent by him in the improvement of 
tenants’ farms—that is, about ten times the amount of his former net 
income. I have the management of four other properties, on all of which 
the landlords habitually spent part of their rents upon improvements, or 
borrowed from the Board of Works for the same purpose; some £3,500,000 
having been advanced to the landlords from the latter source since the 
famine in 1846-49 for improvements of tenants’ farms. On Mr. X.’s 
estate the old deer-park was let some years ago to a tenant, without any 
fine or premium, and after the expenditure of £1432 in buildings, at a 
rent of £400 per annum, which was the amount of the tenant’s written 
proposal. After a few years the Land Commission refused to exempt the 
farm from the Act, and reduced the rent to £217 per annum. In three 
out of the four provinces it is notoriously false that the landlords have 
made no improvements. The second radical error is that the reduction of 
rent is due to the decline of the markets. According to the tables of 
prices recently furnished by the Land Commissioners themselves, the 
average prices of our staple products have only fallen about 14 per cent. 
as between 1881 and 1897, But the returns of ‘fair rents’ fixed by the 
same Courts for the second fifteen-year terms, vary from 22 to 70 per cent. 
below those fixed by the same Court for the first fifteen-year term. The 
present monstrous reductions of rent are due mainly to cncompetent valuers, 
to popular clamour, a decline of tenants’ industry, or, not uncommonly, to 
intentional deterioration of the land.” 


So says a man well qualified to judge. And who can doubt that 
the methods adopted by the Commissioners to fix a “fair” rent, as 
revealed to us by those best able to judge, are little else than a 
premium to idle tenants, The worse cultivated the farm, the less 
manure put on the land, the greater reduction will he get out of the 
Land Court if he take his landlord into Court.” The land agent 
quoted above, in continuance of his letter to the Manchester Guardian, 
goes on to tell us what in his opinion the landlords should be com- 
pensated for. He says: 
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“ Permit me to enumerate a few of the landlords’ claims for compensa- 
tion. They are as follows: 

“(1) For the confiscation of the value of their improvements done on 
tenants’ farms, of which I have ample evidence to show, that the Land 
Court in fixing the rents, takes little or no notice of the landlords’ 
improvements. 

(2) For the value of the tenant-right carved out of the landlords’ pro- 
perty, in spite of his explicit contract—that is, the capital value of the 
difference between the so-called ‘fair rent’ as fixed by law, and the full 
rent, including the annual value of the tenants’ interest. 

(3) For the loss of his power to control, develop, manage, and generally 
deal with his property for the good of the country, the tenants, and his 
heirs. 

(4) For the excessive reductions of rent, as tested by the first judicial 
rents and the fall in prices in the interval.” 


He then gives the following list of reductions of rent, which is 
taken from the official record, and which he rightly says is very 
“ eloquent.” 


“The two judicial rents ” (he says) “thus compared have been made by 
the same authority, the Land Commissioners, while, to complete their 
confusion, they have published tables of comparative prices of produce for 
the two periods showing a fall not greater than one-fourth of the reduction 
with which they have punished the landlord : 


Judicial rent Judicial rent 

Old rent. (first statutory term). (second statutory term). 
£ »s# d., p 68. dw £ 38. d. 
57 10 0 42 0 0 18 8 0 
25 0 0 18 6 0 9 5 0 
50 0 0 41 5 0 21 0 0 
519 0 > 0 6 210 0 
10 0 0 8 0 0 4 5 0 
810 0 6 0 0 Be we 
212 3 115 0 012 0 
86 6 2 40 0 0 2 0 0 
358 0 0 220 0 0 120 0 0 
16 0 0 10 0 0 5 0 0 
160 0 12 0 0 6 0 0 


“This table” (he says) “ actually shows a reduction of 65 per cent. off 
the first original rent and 55 per cent. off that again at the end of the first 
fifteen-year term. The new rent, therefore, fixed by the Commissioners 
being little more than one-third of the original rent.” 


And thus we see how almost impossible it has been made for the 
landlord to pay charges and other taxes on property unless he has 
had independent means other than what he receives from the land. 
Mr. Gladstone in 1881 used these words: “Jf these classes (he 
was referring to the Irish Land Act), either or both of them, have a 
just cause for compensation, we are bound to give it them.” And if 
the author of the Act spoke thus before any one had any idea of 
how the Land Court would work, and how much they would slice 
off the landlords’ income, how much more are the present Govern- 
ment, who opposed its introduction, morally bound to afford them 
substantial relief? Nor was Mr. Gladstone the only one of this 
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opinion, for we learn from the speeches of responsible Ministers 
before the passing of the Land Acts, that the Government believed 
that no injury would be done to the landlords and that they would 
suffer no reduction of income. And these stated from their places 
in Parliament, in language which, if it had been said of anything 
concerning a foreign Government or one of our colonies, would have 
been looked upon as a distinct pledge, that “if it were shown that 
the landlords were injured or suffered from loss of income, that they 
would deserve to be compensated in full.” 

But there are other grievances entailed on the landlords other 
than the actual reductions of their rents. For up till the passing 
of the Local Government Bill for Ireland, the landlords, as members 
of the Grand Juries, had the affairs of the country almost entirely 
in their own hands, Since the passing of that Act, Lowever, they 
have as a class been almost completely debarred from taking part 
in the affairs of their own counties, Further, although the Govern- 
ment have seen fit to lop off their rents to the amount of one-half 
or more, they still have to pay the Government interest for money 
borrowed under the Board of Works for improving the tenants’ 
farms. Is this justice? Further, aithough their incomes have been 
reduced to vanishing point, they still have to pay all mortgages and 
charges on their property and also tithes for a Church which is no 
longer Established, 

Have the Government, then, done anything to help the Jandlords 
whom they have so nearly ruined? Practically nothing. They 
consented, it is true, about two years ago to appoint a Royal Com- 
mission to inquire into the working of the Land Court, but then 
conveniently dropped the report and left things to go on as before. 
This Royal Commission, which has gone by the name of the “‘ Fry 
Commission,” was appointed on July 12, 1897, to 


“inquire and report upon the procedure and practice and the methods 
and valuation followed by the Land Commissioners and Civil Bills Court 
in Ireland under the Land Acts (a) in fixing fair rents, (0) in ascertaining 
the true value to be paid for a tenant’s interest by a landlord exercising 
the right of pre-emption; also, to inquire and report upon the procedure 
and practice and methods and valuation followed by the Land Commission 
and the Land Judges’ Court respectively in carrying out the provisions of 
the Land Purchase Acts.” 


The President (from whom the Commission has taken its name) was 
Sir Edward Fry, ex-Lord Justice of Appeal, and the members were 
George Fottrell, Esq., George Gordon, Hsq., Anthony Traill, Esq., 
and Robert Vigers, Esq.; all of whom might safely be called per- 
fectly disinterested and impartial judges. The Commission, as we 
have seen, was appointed especially to “inquire into the ways of 
fixing ‘ fair’ rents adopted by the Land Commissioners,” And what 
was the result of their report ? 
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The result was that they passed the very strongest strictures on 
the way the rents had been reduced, and which, they said, “bore 
little or no proportion to the corresponding reductions in agricultural 
prices.” But why did not the Government, having appointed this 
Commission of Inquiry to examine into the methods of the Land 
Court, see that its recommendations were carried out? The answer 
is a simple one. It was not for the sake of justice that they 
dropped it, but for the sake of their settled policy, and because 
(unfortunately for the landlords) the recommendations of the Royal 
Commission ran contrary to the intentions of the Government, who 
had already made up their minds to wash their hands as best they 
could of the Irish landlords in the interests of their new policy of 
trying to kill Home Rule with kindness (or, as some of their own 
supporters have termed it, ‘“‘ by jobbery”), That there were well- 
grounded suspicions of the working of the Land Court in the 
interest of the tenant as against the landlord is evident from the 
Government having consented to appoint a Commission of Inquiry 
at all. 

The following are a few of the remarks made by the Fry Com- 
missioners in their report. Under the heading “ Valuation of 
Improvements” (and this report is very instructive to those who 
still think that the owners of land in Ireland have suffered no more 
than the owners of land in England) they say : 

“Furthermore, the effect of the Act of 1881 has been to divert the 
whole influence of all the unreasonable desire for land—the land-greed, or 
land-hunger, or land-madness, as it has sometimes been called—from 
operating upon the rent and driving it up, and has turned this influ- 
ence upon the tenants’ interest, and enabled the existing tenant, if 
so minded, subject to the landlord’s right of pre-emption, to get the benefit 
of those very influences from which the landlord is excluded. It is, in 
our opinion, by the combined operation of these influences that some of 
the most remarkable of the phenomena of Irish agricultural life are to be 
explained. Agricultural produce has sunk in value in Ireland and Great 
Britain. In England many farms are unlet and thrown back on the 
hands of the landlord, and land to a lamentable extent has sunk in value 
and fallen out of cultivation. But in Ireland, it appears, with the rarest 
exceptions, to be true that no tenant-farmer has voluntarily determined 
his tenancy, even though consisting of land without buildings or improve- 
ments, and that the value of the interest of tenants, especially of small 
holdings, has been on the whole maintained.” 

In connection with the above report of the Fry Commission we 
would point out to those who still think that the troubles of the 
Irish landlords are no worse than those of the English landowners, 
this fact, viz., that it must be remembered, in justice to Irish land- 
lords, that the voluntary reductions of rent made by the English 
landowners are only ¢emporary reductions until better times come 
round, while in Ireland the reductions of rent made by the Commis- 
sioners are practically for ever. And we are told that it is a common 
experience to find the Commissioners, in fixing rents on different 
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farms (one of which may be highly rented and the other lov), 
making equal reductions in both the rents. This, of course, we can 
only attribute either to ignorance or to the fact that the Court 
Valuers start with the preconceived intention of making the reduc- 
tion. Indeed, the Lord Chief Justice is reported to have remarked, 
during the hearing of the case ‘‘ Gosforth versus the Irish Land 
Commissioners,” that ‘‘The Head Commissioners differed among 
themselves as to the principles of how it ” (a fair rent) “ was to be 
ascertained.” We learn, too, on unquestionable authority, that legi- 
timate evidence tending to raise the rent has been excluded by the 
Land Commission, while evidence tending to raise the value of the 
tenants’ interest has been systematically received and relied on ; 
and, further, that the investigation of the Court Valuer, as hitherto 
carried out, cannot be considered an independent one. 

We find, then, that the report of the Fry Commission is a very 
clear and decisive one, and that their recommendations are impartial 
and practical. They report, that 


“the landlords have suffered greatly in the loss of half their income, 
and this more than is warranted by the corresponding reduction in agri- 
cultural produce. We therefore conclude that they are fairly entitled to 
compensation.” 


Thus not only have our inquiries convinced us that the landlords. 
are fully entitled to compensation, but we further see that a Royal 
Commission appointed especially to inquire into the working of the 
Land Acts has also reported in the most strenuous and unmistakable 
language that in their opinion, too, they are fully entitled to 
receive it. 

Nor is this all, for, if we now refer back to the introduction 
of the Irish Land Bill, we find that the very Ministers who intro- 
duced the Bill were of the very same opinion too. And not only 
of the same opinion, but actually promised that 


“if it could be shown, after the passing of the Act (for which they were 
responsible), that the landlords had suffered any loss of income, they 
were fully entitled to compensation.” 


On the second reading of the Irish Land Act of 1881, Mr, Bright 
said : 


“Tt is for the peace and tranquillity of the realm that this Bill has been 
drawn up and introduced to the House.” 


And Sir John Holker (Conservative), ex-Attorney-General, had 
previously spoken the same truth in saying: 


“Tt is an unnecessary infringement of the laws of property for the 
purpose of truckling to a discontented portion of the people of Ireland.” 


Thus, on both sides of the House, it was clearly admitted that the 
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Land Act was a bribe to Irish agitators, though it has been well put 
by some one that 


“Tf the same principle had been applied to the question of spending 
some few millions for the Navy, it would have been called ‘an insurance 
against war,’ the difference, however, lying in the fact that, in the case of 
the Navy vote, all classes would be compelled to bear the cost, in the other 
case the Irish landlord alone bears the cost.” 


Lord Salisbury, on August 1, 1881, in discussing the Chief 
Commissioners, who formed the ultimate and final Court of Appeal 
on questions of “ fair rent,” said: 


“They are all three strong Liberals, with strong views of tenant-right. 
There is no doubt that all three are appointed with a strong prepossession 
in favour of views which are advocated by the representatives of the 
tenantry in Ireland, and which are deprecated by the landlords, to con- 
stitute a Court in which the litigants will be landlord and tenant. It is 
not the relegation of landlord and tenant to an impartial tribunal.” 


Again, in the House of Lords, on August 5, 1881, Lord Salisbury 
is reported to have said : 


* Judges appointed with such exceptional powers and in such an excep- 
tional manner possess all the attributes of arbitrators except that of 
impartiality.” 


So said Lord Salisbury while resting in the cool shades of Oppo- 
sition, and dependent on the Landlord vote to return him to power 
on Unionist wings. Again, there appeared in the Times of 
October 4, 1881, the following (with reference to the appointment 
of the Assistant Commissioners): 


‘Most of the gentlemen named being of the tenant-farmer class, whose 
sympathies would naturally be with the tenants, it is hoped that the 
appointments will give general satisfaction.” 


And, indeed, the proportion of those who were of the tenant- 
farmer class are said to have outnumbered those who wera of the 
landlord class by ten to one. Nor, as we have since learnt, are 
these officials required even to take the oath required of every judge 
or magistrate on appointment, to do justice impartially. 

Mr. W. E. Forster (once Chief Secretary for Ireland) said, on 
July 22, 1881: 

“ T think the Bill will be justified by what will happen, and I think the 
final result of the measure in a few years will be, that the landlords of Ire- 


land, both small and large, will be better off than they are at this moment.” 


Mr. W. E. Johnson (a Solicitor-General for Ireland) said on 
July 29, 1881 : 


“It is my belief that the Bill will give safety to person, will add to the 
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stability of property and the security of the Constitution in Ireland, will 
ive a more manly tone to the nation’s strength, and restore a healthy 
beat to the nation’s heart.” 


Lord O’Hagan, on August 11, 1881, said: 


“ Another objection to the Bill entertained by the opponents of the 
Bill was, that it would subject the landlords to certain losses. But he 
believed that, if it was administered conscientiously and honestly, no 
material injury would be done to the landlords.” 


The Right Hon. John Bright, on May 9, 1881 (referring to the 
“ fair rent” clause), said : 


“My view of the operation of that clause is that in reality the rents 
of Ireland will, in nine cases out of ten, be fixed very much as they are 
now.” 


Mr. Gladstone again, on introducing the Bill on April 7, 1881, 
said : 


“Tt is unusual in Ireland to exact what in England would have been 
considered a full or fair commercial rent.” 


On July 22 of the same year Mr. Gladstone further made use of 
these words: 


“T, for one, shall be bitterly disappointed with the operation of the 
Act if the properties of the landlords of Ireland do not come to be worth 
twenty years’ purchase on the judicial rent.” 


Again on September 2, 1881, he further said : 


‘‘T am happy to say that the effect of the Act is that it is inducing the 
people for the first time to place confidence in the courts of justice. It is 
laying the foundation of that harmony between the people and the law 
which of all other objects is so unfamiliar to us.” 


And so we see quite clearly that the English Government never 
intended nor contemplated any such wholesale cutting down of the 
rents as has pertained under the Land Acts. Lord Carlingford 
himself, who had charge of the Bill in the House of Lords, said: 


“‘T maintain that the provisions of this Bill will cause the landlords no 
money loss whatever; I believe that it will inflict on them no loss of 
income, except in those cases in which a certain number of landlords may 
have imposed on their tenants excessive and inequitable rents, which they 
are probably trying in vain to recover.” 


Many other quotations might be given from both sides of the 
House showing that the present wholesale reductions of rent were 
never contemplated by the Government, who, indeed, distinctly 
promised that “if any injustice were to accrue to the landlords, 
they were (in their estimation) fully entitled to compensation at 
the public expense.” 
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But enough has been said to show that the authors of the Land 
Acts never contemplated such an unfair use of the power given 
to them as the Land Commissioners have taken upon themselves to 
dispense, and whose procedure, as we have seen, has been con- 
demned in unmeasured terms by the Commission of Inquiry 
appointed to look into the working of the Acts. And we doubt 
whether the most confirmed enemies of property can now refuse 
compensation to a class who have been made the victims of the 
English Government. 

And what steps have the landlords been taking all this time to 
influence public opinion on their behalf ?—for it is not likely that 
the Government will go out of its way to redress wrongs or help 
those who are practically disfranchised and unable to use their vote 
against them. Many iook upon the Landlords’ Convention, held 
with such solemn regularity every year, as of little practical use for 
influencing English public opinion in their favour. Some have, 
indeed, been irreverent enough to nickname these meetings ‘‘ master- 
pieces of futility,” regarding the reports there adopted merely as 
long proclamations of their grievances as revealed by the Fry Com- 
missioners. But, without regarding those meetings exactly in this 
light, we cannot but see that they have not gained much practical 
sympathy from England, Nevertheless, it must be said in their 
favour that it was through their instrumentality that the Fry Com- 
mission was appointed, and apparently it was through no fault of 
theirs that the report of that Commission was dropped. It is true 
that the appointment of the Fry Commission has been regarded by 
many as having been simply a “ bait” wherewith to allure the 
landed gentry of Ireland from that combination with the people 
which the “ Financial Relations Movement” threatened to bring 
about; and if this were true, then it succeeded admirably, but it 
did not relieve the landlords to the extent of one penny. Simple 
justice to a weak political party has never appealed to Governments 
yet, and probably never will. And the landlords of Ireland may 
now take it for granted that the English Government has made up 
its mind that it will no longer be a party to keeping up their power 
in Ireland as a class any more. 

What courses, then, are still open to them to obtain justice and 
compensation? ‘There are many. But it seems to us that the first 
and most important thing for them to do is to organise and do all 
they can to send men to the House of Commons in English Consti- 
tuencies pledged to bring their grievances and claims for compensa- 
tion to the front, and to insist on the report of the Fry Commis- 
sioners being acted upon. ‘The need for compensation appears to be 
the most pressing question, and there must be many Irish Peers 
with influence in England who could organise such a party to 
agitate until they get their rights, Dut is there not a further and 
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more far-reaching policy for the Irish landlords in the future than is 
to be found in the mere seeking of compensation for losses received ? 
Would it not be wise for them to recognise the fact, unpalatable though 
it be, that the English Government has finally made up its mind that 
the old ascendency and régime is over for good, and that the best policy 
for them now is to fall in, as far as they possibly can, with the 
wishes of the Government, who are evidently bent on the formation 
in Ireland of a limited Peasant Proprietary, and thus help them to 
carry out their policy and make it a success in Ireland? This 
sounds like advice of a very empty kind, but it seems to us that 
in politics as in all else there comes a time when “ discretion is the 
better part of valour.” And in this resolve they would have the 
whole of the Irish nation behind them. Would not this be a wiser 
and better policy than is their present state of a chronic political 
disembodiment, in which they are “ nobody’s friend,” and in which 
they are attempting to fight the whole Irish nation and British 
democracy as well? It is possible, even indeed probable, that the 
landlords, as a whole, will never regard the situation in this light ; 
and many there are, it is to be feared, among the smaller landlords, 
who cannot, having lost all energy and means to do so in the 
struggle for existence. Perhaps so, but would it not be better for 
these to take to heart the fact that a resident gentry, even if shorn 
of some of its ancient splendour and power, can nevertheless 
become a real blessing and benefit to the country? Can they not 
try once more to gain the sympathy of the Irish people, and make 
up their minds not to give way to a policy of despair and leave the 
country in disgust? But there is a danger that, despairing of 
getting justice and robbed of half their incomes, they may become 
sunk in an intellectual torpor which will engage their attention to 
the entire exclusion of all progressive life. 

And to prevent this we would address a plea to the English 
Government, and urge them to be wise in time, before they succeed 
in their present course of driving out the resident gentry of Ireland 
in despair—those, that is, of them, who are unable to live there any 
longer; for, if the Government still refuse them justice, it is more 
than likely that those who are not compelled to leave the country 
will end by throwing in their lot with the Irish people and demand 
a Home Rule Parliament in Dublin out of sheer desperation. There 
would be some reason, too, in such a policy, although it might not 
suit the Unionist Government, for the Irish people well know that 
they are not likely to get it until the demand comes from a 
“ United Ireland,” one that is composed of all classes and creeds 
alike ; and in their gratitude for the landlords’ help, the latter might 
find themselves once more returned to their rightful share of govern- 
ment in the affairs of the country. 

The argument that ‘‘ what is good for England is surely good 
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enough for Ireland” cannot be made applicable to the Local Govern- 
ment Bill in Ireland, for we might just as well argue that, because 
the Disestablishment of the Irish Church was good for Ireland, 
therefore it must be good for England, and that she should imme- 
diately disestablish her Church also. Or it might with equal force 
be said that a Land Court should be immediately established for 
reducing the English rents because it was such a good thing for 
Ireland. But it has come to be almost a question of practical 
politics whether the peace of Ireland may not be better served by 
the landlords throwing in their lot with the Irish people and 
demanding a Home Rule Parliament in Dublin. And we would ask 
the English Government to pause and ask themselves what the final 
exit of the landed gentry would mean? It would mean that the 
power which has acted as a check in the past as a Protestant leaven 
amongst the Catholic mass has been removed for ever. It would 
mean that the priest in Ireland would be endowed with unlimited 
power. And how does the endowment of the priest with unlimited 
power agree with free institutions like the County Council Bill or 
with any other free institutions of Government ; or, later on, perhaps, 
with Provincial or National Councils sitting in Dublin? It would 
mean that in three-fourths of Ireland the only power left intact in 
that country will be the Catholic Church. 

And how will this power influence the problems ahead of us in 
Ireland? The following duly authenticated dialogue which recently 
tock place, will illustrate Low things would probably be managed by 
the priests: “‘ A certain parish priest applied to a certain public 
body for assistance in carrying out some scheme for the improvement 
of his parish. The question then arose as to whether the people 
really wanted it. ‘Gentlemen,’ said his reverence to the Committee, 
‘J want it, and what I want I will undertake my people will want 
too.” And we know that a training such as that of Maynooth totally 
unfits a priest for the working of free institutions. His integrity, 
his sympathies and energy, may be unquestioned, but from his 
training he can never understand the art of “ give and take,” nor can 
he understand any ‘‘ opposition.” ‘‘ Authority ” is to him the basis 
of all his actions. And this kind of thing is quite incompatible 
with the proper working of popular assemblies, either local or central. 

The one great chance for Ireland is to educate the young of all 
creeds mutually to respect each other. But how is this to be done 
if the Government is successful in its foolish policy of driving all 
the Protestants out of the country? Why are not the Catholics in 
Ireland satisfied with a College such as the Dublin University? Is 
it not because it is absolutely necessary to them to shape the course 
of their studies in harmony with Catholic dogma? It is, therefore, 
fatal to all true progress to leave the power entirely with the priest, 
especially in educating the young. 
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Take, for example, the teaching of history to the young by those 
who value dogma before truth. What does it mean? It means 
that no genuine teacher would consent to serve, and thus the 
services of second-rate teachers would be secured—men who were 
willing to place dogma before truth. Mr. Balfour may be anxious 
to give Ireland a new University, but we have a shrewd suspicion 
that his keenness arises from the fact that, in the granting of it, he 
sees & convenient sop against his particular bugbear of Home Rule. 

And so, the old Protestant ascendency having been allowed to die 
out, and the Government having put in its place a local administra- 
tion by the people for the people, it has become all the more 
necessary and vital that a progressive education be given to the 
people of Ireland. The present Catholic majority are not in posses- 
sion of a higher education, nor would they ever be under the unlimited 
sway of the priests. 

It were, indeed, a grand thing for Ireland if the two parties were 
to sink their old animosities and combine on a common platform 
to demand such a consummation. 

And are there not many other questions pressing for solution 
which might well be worked from a common platform, both landlord 
and tenant uniting? Take, for example, the question of ‘the 
Financial Relations of Ireland with England.” Why should not 
the Irish Peers and Irish M.P.s regularly meet together on this 
common ground of agreement and seek a solution, as indeed there 
are signs of their already doing? It is conceivable that such 
action, taken universally on the part of the landlords’ representatives 
in Ireland, might help to cement a more cordial feeling again between 
the two classes. 

And is there not very good ground for demanding this rebatement 
in the Irish taxation? A brief glance will show that in the years 
1819-20 Great Britain was taxed for total tax revenue to the amount 
of £3 10s, 3d. per head of the population, while during the same period 
Ireland was taxed at the average rate of 14s. per head only. 

If we now take the years 1893-94 we find a very different story, 
for England, with all her wealth, is taxed but £2 4s. 10d. per head 
of her population, while poor Ireland, with her diminished population, 
is taxed at the rate of £1 8s. 10d. per head of her population. That 


is, she pays exactly double per head of her p>pulation that she did 


in the years 1819-20. 

And to bear this out a “Financial Relations ” Committee was 
appointed in May 1894 to study this question of taxation, and they 
reported, amongst other things, that 


“the Act of Union imposed a burden on Ireland which, as events showed, 
she was unable to bear.” 


Also that 
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‘“‘ whilst the actual tax-revenue of Ireland is about one-eleventh of that of 
Great Britain, the relative taxable capacity of Ireland is very much smaller, 
and is not estimated by any of us as exceeding one-twentieth,” 


This report was almost unanimous. It is a fact, then, that while 
taxation in Great Britain has decreased from £3 10s. 3d. per head of 
the population in 1819-1820 to £2 4s. 10d. per head in 1893-94, 
in Ireland it has exactly doubled in the same period. The Com- 
mission of Inquiry also pointed out that, out of every £100 Ireland 
ought to be called upon to pay £5, whereas she has now to pay £8, 
and that in consequence she is overtaxed to the extent of between 
£2,000,000 and £3,000,000 a year. 

It is true that on this report the Government foreshadowed and 
promised the present County Council Scheme for Ireland and the 
relief of agricultural rates. But it is also a fact that Irish members 
have never regarded this promise of Mr. Balfour's as touching, let 
alone disposing of, the larger question of the taxation of Ireland as 
reported upon by the Commission of Inquiry. Enough has been 
said, however, on this subject, to show that there is plenty of ground 
here on which landlords and tenants in Ireland can combine and work 
together for the good of their common country. 

And so, in conclusion, we would again earnestly urge on the 
Government the great necessity which exists for compensating the 
landlords of Ireland for their losses, not only in the name of justice, 
but as a matter of policy as well. Many millions of English and 
Scotch money have been mortgaged on Irish land, and the British 
Treasury has lent many millions more for Irish improvements. 
These are in danger of confiscation if Home Rule be attempted 
before the landlords have once again been given their fair share of 
representation and a fair share in the government of their own 
country. And we would urge the Government to desist from their 
present fatal policy of trying to drive the landlords out of Ireland, 
and to use all their influence to keep them there, the more so now 
that the power for evil of the bad class of non-resident landlord has 
been entirely taken away, so that even the most bigoted land 
agitator must see that no further object is to be gained by driving 
them out of the country. 

We believe that the landlords of Ireland have been deprived of 
at least half their former income in the interests of the English 
policy of conciliating the Irish tenant-farmers, and that their rents 
have been reduced by a Land Court whose policy has been to favour 
the tenants at the expense of the landlords, in which opinion we are 
fully justified by the report of the Fry Commission, which was 
appointed to inquire into this very thing. And we would impress 
upon the landlords again the necessity of organising and doing all 
they can to return men in the English constituencies pledged to 
bring their case before Parliament and pledged to insist on the 
recommendations of the Fry Commission being carried out. Further, 
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we would put it to them again as to whether, at this late time of the 
day, it might not be a wiser policy for them to help on the present 
plans of the Government in Ireland, thus placing themselves once 
more in line with the whole Irish nation and the whole of the 
British democracy as well. 

A suggestion has been made, and appears to us to be a very 
practical one, whereby the Government might compensate the land- 
lords for their loss of income. The suggestion is that, when the 
terms of purchase under the Irish Land Purchase Scheme have been 
settled as between the landlord, the tenant, and the Land Commis- 
sioners in any sale of property under that Act, the Treasury shall 
then step in and add thereto such sum, free of interest, as shall 
represent the landlord’s loss as the result of legislation of his rights 
and property. It is pointed out that the effect of this would be to 
promote immediately and to an enormous extent the transfer of 
ownership to the tenants, and to put an end to the present deadlock, 
besides removing from the minds of an honourable class, who have 
done much good to their country in the past, the rankling sense of 
wrong, injustice, and oppression. 

If this were done at once it would go a long way towards restor- 
ing peace to Ireland and a better feeling once more among the 
classes. And if, as is likely, Local Government in Ireland may yet 
be completed by the formation of Provincial or even a National 
Council sitting in Dablin, could not the ingenuity of the Govern- 
ment devise some means whereby the representatives of property in 
Ireland might be represented, say, for instance, through the Deputy- 
Lieutenants of counties, who might sit together and be given power 
to act as a check on all questions affecting property ? 

Believing as we do that the only chance of a lasting peace for 
Ireland lies in all classes combining to work for the good of the 
country as a whole, and in educating the young of all creeds 
mutually to respect each other, we appeal to the Government to do all 
they can to compensate the landlords and keep them in the country, 
and, if possible, see that they shall have their fair share of any 
future development of the government of the country, either local 
or central, For to ruin and disfranchise an educated class, as they 
are now doing, is not only unstatesmanlike in the highest degree, 
but is certain to recoil sooner or later on the heads of the Govern- 
ment who have brought it about. 

Dupiey S. A. Cossy. 
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WHAT ARE IMMORAL PLAYS? 


Tuis question at the present time demands a scientific reply. But 
before endeavouring to give a purely rational answer to it, we must 
first settle who are to be the final arbitrators in the matter. The 
critics ? or the public? Ifthe former, are we to be guided by those 
who assume a moral dictatorship or by those who look facts in the 
face? If the public, is dramatic art to be coerced (as literary art 
is) by the Podsnaps, the mediocrity, those who arrogate to themselves 
virtue upon a basis of slave-morality that calls itself respectability ? 
To allow this would surely be to promote retrogression instead of 
evolution, to stay the human race in its ethical and intellectual 
advancement. 

Facts in mathematics, science, and the process of nature are indis- 
putable ; but in ethics matters are more on a parallel with theories 
in science; hypotheses are bound to be laid aside, rejected indeed, 
when new data are discovered, so that we are compelled to admit, 
with the great Polish philosopher, that there is no such thing as a 
moral fact. Nearly all scientific thinkers are now agreed that Pro- 
fessor Huxley was in error when he maintained that human morality 
entailed a “fighting with the cosmic process.” We know now that 
human morals are just as much dependent upon evolution as intel- 
lectual refinement, organic complexity, and all the marvellous 
differentiated structure of the universe. Morality, from a utilitarian 
point of view, means the attainment of human happiness, the gaining 
of the greatest good for the greatest number, therefore that is 
immoral which subtracts from the sum of human happiness, and 
bound up with this attainment of happiness is the preservation and 
prosperity of the best, the noblest, the fittest, not the exaltation of 
the base, the ill-constituted, the mean, or diseased. Taking this basis 
for our argument, we find that the clearest definition of what is 
immoral is that which is debasing—crgo, an immoral play is one 
which has a debasing, depressing, or perverting influence upon 
the majority of those listening to it and witnessing it. A play 
is not immoral because it jars upon or contravenes any particular 
set of moral theories or conventional customs. Given a fairly 
representative audience, possessing, as Richard Wagner said, “ Sound 
sense and a human heart,” we find that any play or spectacle 
that is dirty, dull or coarse is promptly condemned, and such 
censorship is more effective and final than any arbitrary interference 
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by Lord Chamberlains, licensers of plays, or bishops. Aggressive 
moralists are as much in error as temperance reformers. Debase- 
ment and excess, like drunkenness, result from weakness (the only 
immorality }—.¢., the lack of power “ NoT to react immediately upon 
a stimulus.” By suppressing the use of alcohol we should merely 
arrest the development of the power to resist the abuse of it. 
Temptation can never be mastered by avoiding it. ‘“ Valetudinarian 
virtue ” is useless in practical life, and as art, including the theatre, 
forms part of our educative process, we must learn to face verisimili- 
tude in art as well as to face the facts of existence. 

The opposite positions taken up years ago by Charles Lamb and 
Lord Macaulay, on the question of morality in plays, have been so 
often quoted that I need only refer to them to remark, that it seems 
to me that both missed a point in not noticing the fact that the 
immorality of anything contemplated or read depends as much upon 
the nature of the spectator or reader as upon that of the actor or 
author. The youth in the pit who admires the cynical rake or the 
gay woman exhibited on the stage might be influenced debasingly 
if he never saw any different characters, just as in rev] life a youth 
can hardly be held responsible for growing up a scamp if he be 
associated from birth only with thieves and prostitutes. Villon was 
a poet by nature and a thief by force of his associations and circum- 
stances. But, of course, the. plays of the Restoration period are 
really evidences for the truth of the thesis of evolution in morals, 
they were the reflection of the excesses into which youth and spirit 
were led by natural rebellion under the goad of religious intolerance 
and the revengeful slave-morality evolved out of asceticism and 
ignorance—narrow-mindedness. Their popularity waned as the 
stronger natures among audiences of the times found more satisfac- 
tion in the richer humour of Goldsmith, or returned back to the 
broader-minded and more varied art of Shakespeare or Ben Jonson. 
Goodness is always far-sighted and broad-sighted. Just as an active 
life braces all the faculties, so varied reading and regular playgoing 
strengthen and improve the mind. 

I am now going to meet the most powerful argument that can be 
brought against me by the aggressive moralists and respectabilities. 
They will say, ‘“‘ How do you account for the fact that a play in 
which there is exhibited pronounced sexuality or scenes of excessive 
passion or abnormal kinds of character, such as courtesans, strong- 
willed self-helpers, or even perverted beings, attract large audiences ? 
How do you explain the fact that if a play contains what are 
described as ‘ naughty ’ episodes and ‘ suggestive ’ scenes it is pretty 
eure to be successful ?” 

Now to these two pertinent queries I am not going to give the 
reply of the ordinary aggressive moralist, that human nature is evil 


1 Vide The Present Evolution of Man. By G. Archdall Reid, 
VoL 154.—-No. 2. P 
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and naturally turns to evil. This sort of answer is neither real, 
true, nor philosophic. The real answer is parallel to the answer we 
must give to the question, Why do all men and women secretly 
enjoy naughty stories, especially those dealing with sexual functions ? 
Because these things are fundamentally of the first importance to the 
affirmation of life and its continuance. 

Deep down in the hearts of all of us there lies a secret conviction 
that the slave-morality is founded upon a false basis: a principle 
involving the annihilation and excision of passion instead of the 
affirmation, the controlling and spiritualising of passion, Our 
modern morality is inverted morality. The ancient morality has 
been misrepresented and falsified to us. The Greek drama displayed 
human nature and its passions fearlessly before the spectator. The 
Pagan mythology represents even the gods as subservient to the fate 
of passions and amenable absolutely to their consequences. It is the 
cant of modern writers to inveigh against the noble Romans and 
their ladies for contemplating what they call the brutalities of the 
arena; but it is forgotten that this was the result of the excessive 
appreciation of physical power and strength. The fights of gladiators 
were fair; and though the wild beast shows were horrible, I 
cannot see that they were worse than the morbid fascination 
with which modern audiences will witness the dangerous feats of 
rope-walkers and dancers and lofty trapeze performers and para- 
chutists, who face dangers against which they cannot fight. Nor can 
I see that a gloating over mock horrors in dramas of blood and 
sordid crime is a more healthy form of amusement (?). That slaves 
and Christians were sacrificed in the circus is beside the question, for 
slaves were regarded much as cattle (the initial error of all ancient 
civilisations, which has brought upon humanity all the terrible 
retarding effects of the uprisings of slave classes in revenge), 
and Christians, being recruited from the lowly, the poor in spirit, 
the meek, and the women, were regarded by the free citizens and 
the authorities with profound contempt. 

This digression is necessary to point out that what we call the inde- 
cencies of Aristophanes’ comedies, and the immoral stories of the Greek 
drama and the Roman poets had no debasing effect upon audiences of 
the time ; they were not cursed with false modesty. Modern writers, 
biased by modern moral notions, have asswmed that Greek costumes, the 
Olympian games, the Dionysian Mysteries had a demoralising effect. 
They judge so because they see that among modern audiences, if a 
woman wears @ costume which enhances her form rather than hides 
it, she is called naughty; and that if a woman in crossing a street 
displays an unusual inch or two of rounded limb it provokes lewd 
sniggers from other pedestrians; so much lower is the standard of 
modern morality than that of the highest civilisation the world has 
ever known. 
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The question of morality is one on which to be arbitrary is to be 
foolish. It is a matter altogether depending upon individual 
temperament or development, For me the ordinary music-hall 
programme is both debasing and wearisome; but that I should 
assert it to be so for others would be mere bigotry. As a matter 
of fact, the chief defect of music-hall entertainments is their vul- 
garity ; but this will not make vulgar natures more vulgar, and as 
the patrons of “halls” shed their vulgarity the tone of those places 
will improve. Just compare the entertainment at the old “ Pav” 
of twenty-five years ago with that presented in the present building 
—the improvement is marked, If a debasing play is a success, it 
only proves that there are a certain number of debased playgoers to 
whom it appeals and affords satisfaction. 

Moralists of the aggressive type have recently been trying to 
assert that The Gay Lord Quew and Wheels within Wheels are immoral 
plays. There are, however, plenty of us who fail to catch this point 
of view, who do not believe in repression either in art or conduct, but 
rather in mastership. There are those of us who feel that what is 
debasing is false sentiment, notably of the pseudo-religious sort, that 
prompts so-called religious operas and dramas, wherein scenes of 
Puritanism and scenes depicting the joy of life are deftly contrasted ; 
the work chiefly of erotomaniacs, and which appeal to those suffering 
from erotic suppression by presenting the antithetical conditions 
which alternately hold sway in the brains of those who too readily 
respond to stimuli of desire and depressions of satiety. The morbid 
and the depressing is what is debasing, injurious, therefore immoral, 
enervating both to body and mind. 

Serious plays are more likely to have an immoral effect, because 
they sometimes present false ideas with an air of solemnity. 
Laughter, therefore, may be said to be more healthy in the theatre 
than either tears or horrors. A tragic play is, indeed, nothing if 
not bracing, and, with the exception of Shakespeare, who somehow 
caught the classic spirit, notably in his Roman and Greek plays, 
since the classic age there has been no real tragic dramatist. There 
are, of course, many ennobling tragic plays, such as Otway’s Venice 
Preserved, Knowles’ Virginius, and Coppée’s For the Crown. We 
have no sympathy with those who persistently denounce French and 
other foreign plays as essentially immoral. People deceive them- 
selves into the idea that they possess principles, when all the time 
they are merely confined by narrow points of view. Virtue that is 
incapable of sustaining a shock, or of judging what is best for itself, 
has no claim to moral mastership. Of course one of the stock 
arguments is that plays and theatres are demoralising to the young ; 
but the same argument is advanced with regard to reading, though 
the intelligent youthful mind can only be strengthened by exercise 
and reflection. Reading must be varied and not mere pastime. 
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Depravity must either be innate—that is, acquired by heredity—or 
developed by coercive environment. Under free condition® it is 
only the weak or diseased nature that can be permanently injured 
by what it sees or hears. I have met otherwise liberal-minded men 
who have regretted that so many of the most beautiful operas are 
concerned with what they describe as immoral stories. I am pre- 
pared to concede that in many instances this is the fact; but the 
immorality lies not so much in the stories themselves as in the 
morbid nature of the characters and passions delineated, notably in 
higoletio, Ernani, Tannhauser, The Walkyrie, Fra Diavolo, Robert le 
Diable, Le Prophéte. And this morbidity becomes fearfully accen- 
tuated by association with such a powerful emotional medium as 
music affords. Yet, as a matter of fact, to the musician, or the real 
lover of music, this really becomes a spiritualising influence, for 
beautiful formal music is entirely indifferent to subject-matter. It 
is really only in Wagner and Bruneau that the music itself becomes 
morbid. This is where we join in with Nietzsche, who said, “We all 
have to become Wagnerians, and it is an influence to be fought 
against.” 

Here comes the final point of our argument. Morbid and debasing 
plays and operas are, after all, only immoral according to the use or 
abuse of those who witness them, just as alcohol is to those who use 
or abuse it, they are even useful as an agent for the elimination of 
the unfit. For it is only by resisting such influences that higher 
natures can be evolved. Those who have not moral stamina enough 
to resist the stimuli of mere representation can never hope to attain 
such self-control as means mastership for conquering the direct and 
powerful onslaughts of debasing realities. 


ALLAN LAIDLAW. 
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THE IMAGINATIVE FACULTY. 


WueEn Sheridan, in the course of a speech in the House of 
Commons, remarked of a political opponent that he was indebted 
to his memory for his jokes and to his imagination for his facts, the 
epigram was greeted with a storm of applause. ‘The sting is as 
sharp to-day as when it was first pointed. The old antagonisms of 
fiction and fact, theory and practice, are, with most of us, as 
strong as ever; they are generally regarded as incompatible, in 
most departments of life as almost mutually exclusive, and there can 
be no donbt which, in the popular mind, weighs heavier in the 
balance. We can all appreciate facts, at least we keenly resent any 
imputation to the contrary. We would as lief be charged with a 
lack of the sense of humour. Most of us are nothing if not 
practical ; the word has become almost synonymous with “ energy ” 
and “ ability ;” itis our strongest national characteristic ; it has made 
us as a nation what we are, and he must take his reputation in his 
hand who would dare to throw one stone at so august and venerable 
a quality. 

And yet there need be no such Manicheism in our point of 
view. The imaginative faculty is no lying spirit of darkness for 
ever sinning against the light. The theorist is innocent in his 
dreams and fancies as the most scrupulous digger in the dust 
of facts and figures. He can play his humble part with no incon- 
siderable grace even in the prose of life. In art, it is true, 
imagination has always been accorded its rightful place of honour ; 
in literature it has had but to claim firmly and persistently to come 
by its own. But in other walks of life poor Imagination has often 
been in sad disgrace, and is still somewhat of a scapegoat. 

There is no need to attempt a definition of the imaginative 
faculty. Psychologists, philosophers, and metaphysicians have 
endeavoured to crystallise into words this subtle, mysterious power 
that from its very nature must always remain indefinable. No 
branch of mental activity is so easily recognisable. The imagina- 
tive mind in literature, in art, in conversation, in society, has a 
quality of its own that compels attention, We may disdain, we 
cannot mistake it. But even among those who do not thus 
condemn there is something akin to modesty which tends to make 
us undervalue what little of the imaginative faculty we may possess. 
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We are often half-hearted in our admiration of it in others, almost 
invariably ashamed of it in ourselves. Even the boaster is never 
heard to vaunt his imaginative power. It may be that we all have 
the gift of imagination to some extent, and so value it accordingly, 
or the reason may be more double-edged in that, lacking it as we 
do, we cannot conceive of it vividly enough to understand its full 
importance in our lives. Be it as it may, imagination remains the 
step-daughter in the family of our mental faculties, the maid-of-all- 
work of our minds, and her wage is pitifully low. 

And yet the possession of a vivid imagination, of the imaginative 
faculty in all its variety and many-sidedness, is a gift of the gods 
themselves, and, as it were, priceless. Imagination has power to 
alter the face of the world, to bridge distance, to annihilate time; 
like an alchemist it can transmute, refine, transform; like the 
artist it is skilful to glorify and to enrich. On the moral side of life 
it knows to comfort and encourage, to inspire and control, to animate 
and rejoice. 

By aid of imagination we can, with Owen Glendower, call spirits 
from the vasty deep, and they must come. We rnb our lamp and 
the genii attend our bidding. The slave of the ring needs but a 
turn on the finger for summons. No circumstances on earth are too 
mean but that fancy may transfigure them, no mind so dull and 
grey but that light may come, Scarcely does it escape suspicion of the 
Black Art, so mysterious, so superhuman is its power. Imagination 
is, indeed, a daughter of the gods. Most marvellous of all, a little 
child may lead her! 

Even the poorest and least imaginative of us may inherit the 
treasures of those who have gone before. We need but to follow in 
their pursuit with a full consciousness of our quest and a mind eager 
and willing to learn something of this great power. The lesson is 
almost without rules. Literature and art are the great treasure- 
houses where the unimaginative may be initiated in the mysteries, 
and by patient study and entire devotion acquire at least the 
attitude of mind, the habit and trend of thought which cannot fail 
to enrich the whole life, Even those who are, as it were, born 
blind may live to possess a wonderful power of sight and vision thus 
acquired. 

Imagination is the life of poetry and art. A great poem, like a 
great picture, may spirit us away in a moment of time, and when we 
return to life we are changed, and earth is changed to us: 


“Then felt I like some watcher of the skies 
When a new planet swims into his ken.” 


Only the poet’s nature could fully understand the world that 
Chapman’s Homer opened to Keats’ eyes. But something of it we 
may know ; we lose ourselves in the pages wherein we read of 
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“‘ Beauty making beautiful old rime 
In praise of ladies dead and lovely knights, 
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“ Ladies of the Hesperides that seem’d 
Fairer than feigned of old or fabled since, 
Of faéry damsels met in forest wide 
By knights of Logres or of Lyones, 
Lancelot or Pelleas or Pellenore.” 
Again 


“how often from the steep 
Of echoing hill or thicket have we heard 
Celestial voices to the midnight air.” 
And as we read 





* Enchantments cold 
And Madeline asleep in lap of legends old” 


become for us the realities of life. 
How familiar the scene of our wandering where we can 


“ See through the trees a little river go 
All in its midday gold and glimmering.” 


How we love to linger in its pleasant light, created by the poet’s 

imagination! How imperishable the picture! And outside of 

poetry the prose of writers like Sir Thomas Malory, De Foe, De 

Quincey, Scott, and Victor Hugo, to mention but a few great names, 
offers almost as rich a field. 

Here, then, may be learned something of the imaginative faculty 
in literature working as a creative power, and the great task before 
us is to assimilate its spirit and make it, as it were, part of our 
mental habit. We have read how the great visionaries and poets 
regarded the world and its peoples, With them we have seen their 
visions and dreamed their dreams. But for all of us, at least, a 
great part of life is the plain prose of lessons to be learned and 
work to be done. Conscious effort can do much to develop the 
imaginative faculty. With serious study we may come to rightly 
understand its possibilities. Our imaginative faculty is like a 
garden that we may sow with flowers which, being tended, will grow 
and astonish even the sower. 

What then can be done to increase the limits of our fancy, to 
travel much in realms of gold, to build and inhabit those Chiteaux 
en Espagne which can add a glory to the dullest life of routine ? There 
is no specific which, being swallowed, can give us this power, but 
there is an attitude of mind which, faithfully persisted in, will not 
fail to reward. 

To image deliberately, clearly, brilliantly in our minds the scene, 
the personality of which we read, necessarily implies sustained effort 
for all but the very gifted. But perseverance brings the most unex- 
pected results. The name of some great mythical or historical 
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personage will, with the aid of memory and the power of association 
(the great allies of imaginative faculty) carry us into the Presence, 
Even a list of railway stations can excite the imagination, which 
makes of each name a kind of idealised, composite picture of all that 
we have seen or heard or read of the country ; and the newspaper 
accounts of some trivial revolution in a distant South American 
Repablic may thrill like a page from Machiavelli or Carlyle. Mere 
words alone—their form and spelling, apart from their association— 
have often a charm for the dim and uncertain fancies they have 
power to call up. How magical the effect on the mind of the long 
series of jewels mentioned in the Book of Revelation! What 
pictures, too, are suggested by such words as “cypress,” ‘ dais,” 
“ flambeau,” and ‘‘ damascene ” ! 

Perhaps no study gives such scope for the exercise of the imagi- 
native faculties as that of history. The dry bones take life, become 
covered anew with flesh and muscle, decked out in all the bravery 
of brocade or burnished armour, wear crown or crosier, visor or 
wimple, and move and have their being again for us as for their 
contemporaries. The history of past ages will be as vivid as the 
politics of our own. We see the favourite as he stands whispering 
in the king’s ear; we hear the men-at-arms tramping within the 
gloomy keep; we thrill with the shock of conflict as the opposing 
walls of mailed knights crash in splintered ruin. ‘The pageant of 
the triumph or the coronation is no longer the thin shadow of a fact 
skulking at the foot of a tedious page. But in its stead, by twos or 
threes, slow and stately the long procession, red, and white, and gold, 
winds its way through the narrow gable-crowned streets and across 
the market-place, all agog with townfolk in their russet and black, 
till it loses itself beneath the tall west portal of the cathedral. We 
love them and hate them, these men and women who lived and died 
and now live again at our mere bidding. We can speak with them 
though we know not their language; and if we have read our lesson 
aright and can detach ourselves from the present, we may smile at 
the centuries between us. Indeed, they exist no longer. 

This power of giving life to the distant past is, of course, closely 
bound up with our powers of visualisation and of memory. To 
visualise clearly, rapidly, is almost essential, but it is in our memory 
that we find the material for the picture. We have seen or read of 
and remember vividly some great historical incident of our own 
times. The form and colour, the fall of light and shade, the music, 
the measure and action of innumerable scenes are stored and heaped 
up in the mind. 

From this treasure-house memory selects and adapts for its own 
purposes, and the process is rapid and unconscious. It is on this 
hoard that we draw when reading of the past. The black-letter of 
the old chroniclers, Halle and Hollinshed, Froissart and De Comines, 
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glows with all the rich colour of an illuminated missal. The ancient 
or medizeval League, of Achaia, the Holy League, or Cambrai, once 
a mere list of names of States or cities, principalities or rulers, 
floating vaguely and fitfully in the mind, takes, with the aid of 
imagination, form and shape. We see the embassies setting forth 
with their suites and attendants, the council assembled to deliberate 
on the proffered terms, the orator declaiming, the general reviewing 
his troops, the allied camps with their varied banners and colours. 
We feel all the storm and stress of the impalses that compel them, 
the ambition and warlike schemes of this prince, the vanity of that 
people, the avarice of the peace-at-any-price trader. We live for 
the moment in the age of which we read, its questions are vital to 
us, its dangers terrible. 

And though it is no true reading of history which regards it as 
but a series of brilliant and disconnected scenes or episodes, it is as 
false to consider it from the philosophic standpoint of underlying 
principles and influences alone. It may then be said that the 
exercise of the imaginative faculty should be on the side of the 
reader rather than of the writer. 

Time was when the imaginative faculty in literature and art con- 
cerned itself specially with the superhuman. The imaginings of 
men’s minds were towards the life after death, which, by virtue of 
the teaching of the mediwval Church, with its doctrines of future 
pains and pleasures, became an ever-present subject of reflection. 
Life was bounded by heaven or hell. The most vivid imaginations 
naturally created for themselves and their more earth-clogged 
brethren pictures of the rival eternities. Angelico, the monk of 
Fiesole, dreamed dreams of a heaven scripturally conventional and 
correct, its streets carpeted with flowers, where ordered ranks of 
rosy-cheeked choiring angels chanted to their lutes in silent harmony. 
His hell is equally orthodox, but his gentle spirit seems to have 
failed of the highest horrors; for these we must go to the Campo 
Santo at Pisa or the frescoes of Signorelli at Orvieto. Far more 
imaginative, in the fuller sense of the term, are the canvases of 
such masters as Jerome Bosch or Franz Floris. ‘They are the Apo- 
theosis of the Weird. Bosch seemed to find his supreme artistic 
satisfaction in the representation of what was neither human nor 
divine, and his great Full of the Rebel Angels is a masterpiece of 
extravagant impossibility rendered with all the minute care and 
finish that characterise his school. In our own country William 
Blake is perhaps the supreme instance of an imagination of the 
highest order breaking loose from all tradition and rioting in a fine 
frenzy of luxuriance, which has only of late won for itself the 
appreciation it merited. Some of his designs for the Books of Job 
and Thel are triumphs of fantasy, so daring and original that the 
poet-painter’s imaginative work stands to-day, as then, unequalled. 
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In childhood especially Imagination finds the freedom that is so 
essential to it. The child-mind knows but little of the world, and 
lacking experience, lacks what we have seen to be one of the con- 
stituents of the imaginative faculty. But the child-mind is also 
without the sense of discipline and control of thought. This sense 
in elder people keeps the fancy within bounds. The child knows 
nothing of artificial fetters of this kind. Child stories, fairy tales, 
the exquisite pages of Andersen, the brothers Grimm with their 
half-humorous, half-pathetic pictures of the fairy-world, sufficiently 
of the earth to be sympathetic, and yet savouring enough of the 
unreal, the unfamiliar, the strange, and the mysterious to charm the 
unformed mind, dominate and possess our early years. How fresh 
and delicate were the childish imaginings of Walter Scott’s tiny 
friend, Marjorie Flemming. She, indeed, seemed to owe little or 
nothing to her story-books, was a perfect child of Nature, at once 
fanciful and observant. ‘I am at Ravelston,” she writes in one of 
her letters, “ enjoying Nature’s fresh air. The birds are singing 


sweetly, the calf doth frisk, and Nature shows her glorious face.” 


And what more deliciously and naively Epicurean than her con- 
fession : 
** Of summer I am very fond, 

And love to bathe into a pond. 

The look of sunshine dies away 

And will not let me out to play. 

I love the morning’s sun to spy 

Glittering through the casement’s eye. 

The rays of light are very sweet 

And puts away the taste of meat. 

The balmy breeze comes down from heaven 

And makes us like for to be living.” 


Here is a genuine enthusiasm for Nature in an imaginative spirit 
which looks out over a far wider world than comes within our ken. 
She guesses at so much in life and in nature; she feels the change 
from morning to evening, from sunshine to storm, from summer to 
winter. For her there is a whole wealth of interest in the alterna- 
tion of times and seasons—for many of us mere intervals of con- 
venience, mere pages to be turned. We can read of her passionate 
love of the light, and the sweet air, and all the poetry of life and 
being. Can we wonder that the most brilliantly imaginative mind 
in the world could find no greater ‘pleasure than to become with her 
cncee more as a little child ? 


Ropert C. Wirt. 
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CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


SCIENCE. 


THE second volume of Mr. R. Brown’s Researches into the Origin of 
the Promitive Constellations of the Greeks, Phenicians and Baby- 
lonians,| adds much to our knowledge of the subject and bears 
evidence of careful and painstaking research on the part of the 
author, The translation of the cuneiform inscriptions which contain 
the record of Babylonian astronomical knowledge must at all times 
be a matter of considerable difficulty, and to identify the constella- 
tions referred to in them requires years of patient labour. From 
internal evidence contained in the constellations themselves, Mr. 
Brown attributes to some of them an antiquity of at least 4000 years. 
It is interesting to note that the Greeks owed many of their fabulous 
creatures to these ancient constellation figures ; satyrs, hippocentaurs, 
gryphons, pegasus, and unicorns are all derived from the Euphrates 
valley. The combat of the unicorn with the lion is also shown on 
the monuments, so that our royal coat-of-arms can claim a high 
antiquity. For a description of the still surviving star-worshippers 
and many other interesting subjects we must refer the student to 
Mr. Brown’s pages. 

The issue, within a year of its first publication, of a second edition 
of Messrs. Poynting and Thomson's text-book on Sound ? shows that 
the book has met a want. The present edition is practically the 
same as the first, but a few minor corrections have been made. We 
can confidently recommend the work to all students of physics. 

The supply of literature dealing with evolution, especially of the 
human race, continues to be well maintained. We have received 
an interesting little book by Mr. C. Morris ® dealing with the evolu- 
tion of man and his immediate progenitor. The subject is necessarily 
of an extremely speculative nature, and the author advances some 
new views, which, from the nature of the case, do not admit of 
experimental verification. For instance, the pygmies are regarded 
as the most ancient form of the human race, and many reasons are 

1 Researches into the Origin of the Primitive Constellations of the Greeks, Phoenicians 
and Babylonians. By R. Brown, jun. Vol. II. London: Williams & Norgate. 1900. 
2 A Teaxt-Book of Physics. By J. H. Poynting and J. J. Thomson. “Sound.” Second 


Edition. London: C. Griffin & Co., Ltd. 1900. 
3 Man and His Ancestor. By C. Morris. New York and London: The Macmillan 


Company. 1900. 
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given in support of this view; but it is not in accordance with the 
measurements of the oldest human remains known to us. The 
vestiges of man’s ancestry which still exist, either permanently in 
the adult or temporarily in the foetus, are well described by Mr. Morris, 
and these alone afford conclusive evidence of the slow march made 
by man towards his present high state of development. The man- 
ape, supposed to have been the immediate predecessor of man, is 
very fully described, and reasons for the subsequent anatomical 
changes which have taken place are given. The mental evolution 
and the development of morality of mankind are fully dealt with, 
and, in connection with the latter, the author arrives at the con- 
clusion that ‘“‘ What we call sinfulness is largely a matter of custom 
and convention.” Mr. Morris’s work contains much original thought 
and is well worth the study of those interested in evolution. 

For some years the decline in our commerce, as compared with 
that of countries competing with us in the world’s markets, has 
aroused the serious attention of those who have the welfare of Great 
Britain at heart. Many reasons have been assigned for this falling 
off; but although the lack of technical education probably comes 
first, there are no doubt others which place us at a disadvantage 
in competing with our trade rivals. Not the least of these lesser 
obstacles to trade is our antiquated system of weights and measures, 
and Mr. Arnold-Forster has done good service in calling attention to 
the subject in a useful little work,! of which a new edition has recently 
been issued at a very moderate price. It is humiliating for the first 
commercial nation in the world to lag behind all others in the im- 
portant matter of weights and measures. The metric system has 
now been adopted by 400,000,000 people, and it is of vital importance 
to our trade that we should abandon an isolated and untenable position. 
Mr. Arnold-Forster gives a very clear and accurate description of 
the metric system, and we trust his book will be widely read by all 
who desire information upon this important subject. 





~PHILOSOPHY AND THEOLOGY. 


Wuat is commonly called the Evolution theory has been lying 
dormant for some years. The intellectual storm that was aroused 
by Darwin, Heckel, and Huxley has long since subsided, and 
disputes upon the great hypothesis are never heard. The fact is 
that Evolution, as a general theory of life, has silently passed into 
universal acceptance, and is almost, if not quite, as settled a thing 
as Copernican astronomy. But this applies only to the scientific 


' The Coming of the Kilogram. By H. O. Arnold-Forster. London : Cassell & Co., 
Ltd. 1900. 
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side of Evolution; the philosophy of it is yet to come. The 
causes of evolution and the interpretation of accepted facts are still 
to be dealt with, and this could not be attempted so long as the 
facts themselves were in dispute. 

We can therefore welcome Dr. Hudson’s book, The Divine Pedigree 
of Man,} as an interesting attempt to deal with the larger question. 
Granting, without demur, all that Evolutionists have demonstrated, 
he practically puts the question, What follows? The reply being, 
The divine origin of conscious and intelligent life. Dr. Hudson is 
neither an unqualified Darwinian nor Lamarckian, for he insists that 
both were right, and their theories must be combined ; that progres- 
sive variations arise from an internal energy of the organism, and 
that natural selection is the means by which they are preserved, and 
heredity the means by which they are handed down. But he further 
contends that, according to the law of heredity, the germ of mind 
in the primitive organism must have been derived, and therefore 
must have originated in a mind outside inorganic matter. This 
view leads the author to conclude for a theistic origin of life. The 
argument is carefully worked out and deserves consideration. Dr. 
Hudson might safely have stopped at this point, but he has another 
theory to support it which does not help his case, and is much more 
likely to prove a stumbling-block. Man has, he maintains, two 
minds, a subjective and an objective; the objective or reasoning 
mind is a function of the brain; the subjective mind is inherent in 
the organism. This is the “ new psychology ”—or rather we should 
say a new psychology, for we have met with several in our time. 
Proofs for this, we are told, are to be found in psychic phenomena, 
such as exhibitions of telekinetic energy (table-moving, &c.) and 
telepathy. Here we give Dr. Hudson up. For the most part the 
book is carefully written, and the facts are accurately stated, but an 
extraordinary blunder appears on page 58, where the writer says 
that Martin Luther denounced the author of the Principia, although 
Luther had been in his grave nearly a hundred years when Newton 
was born. 

We are indebted to Professor W. Hastie, of Glasgow University, 
for an able translation of the first part of The Ideal of Humanity,? 
by Karl Christian Friedrich Krause. 

Dr. Hastie’s admiration, or more properly veneration, for Krause 
is based, to some extent, upon his personal indebtedness to a teacher, 
who, however popular on the continent, is too little known in 
England. Krause may, perhaps, be counted amongst the mystics, 
certainly amongst the transcendentalists, but he always preserves his 


1 The Divine Pedigree of Man or the Testimony of Evolution and Psychology to the 
Fatherhood of God. By Thomson J. Hudson, LL.D. London: G, P. Putnam’s Sons. 
1900. 

2 The Ideal of Humanity and Universal Federation, By K. C. F. Krause. Edited 
in English by W. Hastie, D.D. Edinburgh: I. & T, Clark. 1900. 
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balance. His theology approaches pantheism, but he is something 
more than a mere dreamer. Humanity is a whole, and nature and 
reason are united in God. It is a philosophy of reconciliation ; of 
the all pervading spiritual unity of the life of God, nature, and 
man. The ideal of humanity is the conscious realisation of this 
unity in moral progress and the federation of mankind. As ideals 
have a tendency to realise themselves a study of these essays, full of 
beautiful and elevating thoughts, can have only a beneficial effect 
upon the reader of them. 

A knowledge of Jewish history is indispensable to a proper under- 
standing of the origin of Christianity, and especially that part of the 
history which forms the connecting link between the Old Testament 
times and those which gave birth to the New Testament. Dr. J. S. 
Riggs has provided, in his history of this period,! a most useful 
manual for the ordinary student who has not the means of access to 
larger works or origiaal sources. The period treated reaches from 
the year 180 Bc. to the year 80 a.D., and thus also embraces 
New Testament times. The work is a careful summary of what is 
known of the period in relation to Judaism, and traces the successful 
struggle of the Maccabeans for religious freedom, the influence of 
Hellenism, the expansion of the nation under John Hyrcanus, the 
struggles of parties and their subjugation by the Romans, in a vivid 
and telling manner. The life and character of famous persons are 
well depicted, and the inner life of the nation portrayed in an 
effective manner. Several maps and appendices and a chronological 
chart are great helps to an understanding of the text. 

We have received from Messrs, Macmillan and Co. the third volume 
of a history of the English Church, which is being produced under 
the able editorship of the Dean of Winchester (the Rev. W. R. W. 
Stephens) and the Rev. William Hunt. We have already noticed 
the first volume of this history by Mr. Hunt, but a note prefixed to 
the present volume informs us that the second volume, by Mr. 
Stephens, is unfortunately not ready for publication, The third 
volume therefore comes out of its turn. This is by the Rev. W. W. 
Capes, and deals with the Church of England in the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries.2 This is one of the most interesting periods in 
the history of our Church, and Mr. Capes shows that he is especially 
qualified to describe it, his information is full and accurate, his pene- 
tration clear, his treatment broad, and his style attractive. The 
life of the Church in the century preceding the Reformation is 
deeply interesting, and the tendencies at work are intelligently 
grasped in this volume. The Church touched the life of the nation 


1 A History of the Jewish People during the Maccabean and Roman Periods, By 
James Stevenson Riggs, D.D. With Maps and Chart. London: Smith, Elder & Co. 
1900. 

2 The English Church in the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Centurics. By W. W. 
Capes, M.A. London and New York: Macmillan. 1900. 
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at all points and the people exhibited a lively interest in the Church. 
The difficulties with Rome, the efforts of the higher clergy to arrest 
the increasing corruption ‘in the Church and monasteries, the dis- 
satisfaction of the people as shown in the work of Wyclif, in 
Lollardism, and other popular movements are all well brought out, 
and an immense mass of details illustrating the Church history of 
the period are placed before the reader. We congratulate Mr. Capes 
on his share in this series, which, when complete, will form a useful, 
convenient, and inexpensive account of the Church of England. 

John Wesley is a character almost equal to Dr. Johnson in 
interest as one of the most remarkable men that the eighteenth 
century produced, Mr, F. J. Snell has written a popular life of the 
Evangelical hero,! which, however, cannot for a moment be compared 
to the biographies of Southey or Tyerman. In fact, there is little 
in Mr. Snell’s account which would lead us to look upon his subject 
as an “‘epoch-maker.” It is a lively sketch of a curiously interesting 
character, and that is all that can be said for it. The personal 
traits of Wesley, which do not always tell to his advantage, are put 
in the foreground, but Mr. Snell does not appear fully to appreciate 
the more solid and influential qualities of the founder of Methodism. 
Of Methodism itself we are told very little. 

The World’s Parliament of religions at Chicago in 1893? was 
certainly a remarkable gathering and a striking evidence of the 
growth of religious toleration and of the desire of people of different 
beliefs to understand one another better. Dr. C. C. Bonney was 
president of this religious congress and in that capacity delivered 
addresses in various departments. LHighteen of these addresses are 
published as a pamphlet. Dr. Bonney appears to have welcomed 
Jews and Catholics, Evangelicals and Christian Scientists—in fact, 
all sorts of Christians and non-Christians with equal fervour and 
good-will. 





SOCLOLOGY, POLITICS, AND JURISPRUDENCE. 


La Politique Boer,? by M. Yves Guyot, is the result of a contro- 
versy carried on by the author in the columns of Le Siécle with 
Dr. Kuyper, a violent pro-Boer. This pamphlet consists rather in 
an historical survey of the facts relating to the South African ques- 
tion than of political argument, although the latter is not altogether 
neglected. Unlike so many of his countrymen, M. Guyot is not 


1 “The World’s Epoch-Makers.” Wesley and Methodism. By F. J. Snell, M.A. 
Edinburgh : T. & T. Clark. 1900. 

2 World’s Congress. Addresses delivered by the President, the Hon. Charles 
Carroll Bonney, LL.D., to the World’s Parliament of Religions, &c., 1893. Chicago : 
Open Court Publishing Co. London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co. 1900. 

8 La Politique Boer. Faits ct Documents en Réponse au Docteur Kuyper. Paris: 
Aux Bureau du Siécle. 1900. 
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carried away by sentimental feelings for the Boers as republicans. 
He sees clearly that they are republicans only in name. Under the 
Government of Mr. Kruger he says there is neither protection for 
life and property, nor justice, nor law. We think, however, that 
M. Guyot lays too much stress upon the Edgar case, the Lombard 
affair, and the Amphitheatre incident. Such affairs occur from time 
to time in all the most highly organised modern states. M. Guyot 
takes up much the same attitude as that of the writer of the papers 
entitled The Problem in South Africa, which have recently appeared 
in the pages of this Review. His pamphlet should do much to 
assist the average Frenchman in acquiring a reasonably clear and 
adequate impression of the real issues of this most intricate 
subject. M. Guyot must be congratulated for his courage even more 
than for his literary skill. His point of view is the unpopular one in 
France, even more so, perhaps, than his attitude on the Dreyfus case. 
A man who, in the sole interests of truth and justice, has the 
courage of his opinions to such an extent enjoys the unqualified 
admiration of every honest man. 

The second volume of Studies in the Psychology of Sex,' by 
Dr, Havelock Hilis, reached us just before the seizure by the police 
of the remaining copies of this work, together with all those of 
Dr. Féré’s Pathology of Emotions. Dr. Féré, the eminent savant 
and author of La Famille Neuropathique, Les Epilepsies et les Epilep- 
tiques and other well-known medical works, is one of France’s greatest 
physicians, the head of the medical staff of the Bicétre Hospital in 
Paris. Dr. Havelock Ellis is well known throughout Europe and 
the United States as an authority on Criminology, and as the author 
of Man and Woman. He is the editor of Walter Scott’s remarkable 
Contemporary Science Series, a series which has had a most 
powerful influence in directing modern thought in this country. 
That the Commissioners of Police, therefore, should be unable to 
distinguish between a purely scientific work such as the one before 
us and those which were recently seized at the Walpole Press seems 
almost incredible. The latter we have every reason to believe were 
thoroughly vicious and depraved, were in no sense scientific, and 
were illustrated solely with a view to pruriency. The present work is 
not intended for the ordinary reader, the immature and half- 
educated person, but for the specialist, whether he be physician or 
lawyer, biologist or sociologist. The sexual problem, with all its 
intricacies, is not one to be discussed indiscriminately in public, but 
neither ought it to be disregarded and smothered beneath the sur- 
face. Sexual questions exist and affect and permeate the whole of 
our social organisation so closely and so thoroughly that only harm 
results from ignoring them and by so acting as if such things were not. 


1 Studies in the Psychology of Sex. Vol. II. By Havelock Ellis. Leipzig : The 
University Press, Philadelphia: The F. A. Davis Co, 1900. 
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Our divorce courts bear silent testimony to the fact that some- 
thing is wrong in our system of sexual relationship. A scandal in 
one of our public schools occasionally reminds us of practices we 
would rather not think about, or, from some medical work, we learn 
that sexual self-abuse is so common as to be almost universal. The 
subject is naturally repulsive, but, unless we know the cause, it is 
useless to suggest remedies. The facts must be ascertained and the 
subject treated scientifically. Dr. Havelock Ellis handles this sub- 
ject in the true scientific spirit, and to class his book with those we 
have referred to is as great an insult as it is a piece of narrow- 
minded, prejudiced, blundering, idiotic officialism as we have ever 
witnessed. We can only compare the action of those who put the 
police in motion with some of the recent examples of stupendous 
stupidity displayed at the War Office. Dr. Havelock Ellis deserves 
our gratitude not only for his contributions to our knowledge, but for 
the display of moral character in maintaining the courage of hisopinions. 

Our Fleet To-Day and its Development during the last Half- 
Century,! by Captain S. Eardley-Wilmot, R.N., is the revised edition 
of this writer’s Zhe Development of Navies during the last Half- 
Century. So great, however, and so rapid has been the development 
and increase, not only in our own fleet, but in those of foreign 
Powers both in Europe, the Far East, and in the United States, 
that the chapters on Foreign Navies in the latter book have been 
omitted in the present, since the author found it impossible to 
treat adequately of all these developments in one volume. He has 
accordingly restricted the scope of the work before us to a history 
of the growth of our fleet from the year 1840 to the present time, a 
period including the momentous transition from sail to steam-power, 
from the wooden walls to iron, and from smooth-bore guns to rifled 
ordnance, quick-firing guns, and torpedoes, and from black to 
smokeless powder, lyddite, and other modern explosives. 

The book has been further brought up to date by a final chapter 
pointing the moral of the recent naval engagements between China 
and Japan, the United States and Spain. In both cases most 
valuable lessons are to be derived, and Captain Hardley-Wilmot 
rightly points out the value of quick-firing guns and rapid evolutions 
of the victorious fleets and the vital necessity of reducing the wood 
on board ship to as small dimensions as possible. As members of 
& maritime race whose power rests upon our naval superiority, this 
is work which appeals very strongly to every one of us. 

Social Life in the British Army, by a British Officer, is a some- 
what superficial performance. The description of the life of the 


1 Our Fleet To-Day and its Development during the last Half-Century. Revised 
Edition of The Development of Navies during the last Half-Centuwry. By Captain 8. 
Eardley-Wilmot, R.N. With many Illustrations. London: Seeley & Co., Ltd. 1900. 

2 Social Life in the British Army. By a British Officer. With Sixteen Illustra- 
tions by R. Caton Woodville. London: John Long. 1900. 
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average officer of the Guards, Cavalry, and the Line is, no doubt, 
accurate enough so far as it goes, but there is little in this which 
most of us did not know already. ‘‘ The inner life of the officer or 
soldier” is not such “ a sealed book to the great bulk of the people ” 
as our anonymous author seems to imagine. We believe that the 
bulk of people have more common sense than to take seriously the 
preposterous and highly coloured tales of military life depicted by 
lady novelists. If, however, any such foolish people exist, they will 
find an excellent antidote in this book. 

The author would, in our opinion, have been wiser to have omitted 
the Preface. His idea of what constitutes a “ gentleman ” is some- 
what limited. The fact that no officer can live in the army without 
private means does not, as the author evidently imagines, make all 
oar officers “ gentlemen.” If expenses were reduced and the pay 
increased, so that any one who could pass the necessary examinations 
and physical tests could live on his pay, instead of the social status 
deteriorating, we confidently believe it would wonderfully improve. 
Our own experience of the last twenty-five years plainly shows that, 
with increasing luxury and thereby increased expenditure, there are 
fewer “gentlemen ” in the British army now than then. Intellect 
and moral courage in an officer will appeal to Tommy Atkins far 
more than a big balance at the bank. 

That valuable annual, Zhe Statistics of the Colony of New Zealand,} 
for the year 1898, has been further improved by the introduction of 
new tables, the most important being those relating to “ Lands for 
Settlement,” ‘‘ Advances to Settlers,” ‘‘ Operations of Public Trust 
Office,” and “ Government Valuation of Land and Improvement.” 
Those in this country who maintain that it is impossible to arrive at 
the unimproved value of land, and distinguish it from the improved 
value, will perhaps be surprised to find in this volume columns of 
figures, county by county, and town by town, dealing with the 
capital values and unimproved values of the various properties 
throughout the colony. We are glad to see a material increase 
in the population, and every evidence of increased prosperity. 

We have also received the Report of the Minister of Public 
Instruction, Victoria, on Education for the year 1898-9.2 The 
reports of the School Inspectors, printed at the end of the Report, 
contain many valuable suggestions to educationists in this country. 

The Financial Reform Almanack* for the year 1900 shows no 
falling off in this invaluable vade mecum of the Liberal politician. 
We regret that the list of Cabinets since the Reform Act has been 
dropped. 


1 Statistics of the Colony of New Zealand for the Year 1898. Compiled in the Regis- 
trar’s Office from Official Records. Wellington: John Mackay, Government Printer. 

2 Victoria Education. Report of the Minister of Public Instruction for the Year 
1898-9. Melbourne: Robert 8. Brain, Government Printer. 

8 Financial Reform Almanack 1900. Liverpool : The Financial Reform Association. 
London : Simpkin, Marshal), Hamilton, Kent & Co., Ltd. 
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THE important lectures by Sir James Balfour Paul on Heraldry in 
relation to Scottish History and Art} have been published in a 
handsome volume by Mr. David Douglas. The first lecture—on 
“The Grammar of Heraldry ”—is intensely interesting. Sir James 
Balfour Paul holds that heraldry must be viewed from a compara- 
tively modern standpoint. Some of the plates are very valuable, 
and the frontispiece of James IV. and Queen Margaret from the 
Seton Memorial is a splendid example of an artistic Scottish 
memorial. 

Mr. J. G. Frazer’s book, Pausanias and other Greek Sketches,? 
must deeply interest all who realise the “ eternal charm” of Greece. 
Pausanias’s Description of Greece is a most valuable treasure saved 
from the wreckage of classical literature. It gives a plain, un- 
varnished account of the state of Greece in the second century 
of the Christian era, Mr. Frazer not merely presents us with a 
good account of Pausanias and his work, but with vivid sketches 
of some of the geographical and historic features of the ancient 
Greeks. His account of Pericles is full of interest. 

Mrs. Meynell is well qualified to write a correct and luminous 
estimate of the late Mr. Ruskin. Her book, John Ruskin,® will 
therefore be welcomed by, all who admire the great author of 
Modern Painters. Mrs. Meynell writes enthusiastically, and yet 
critically. She describes Ruskin as “ one of the greatest of great 
men of all ages ”—perhaps an exaggeration of the truth; but that 
he was great both as a man and a writer few will deny. The charm 
of Mrs. Meynell’s style makes the volume all the more fascinating. 

It is natural that great interest should be taken in Scotland in 
men of such great individuality as Ebenezer and Ralph Erskine. 
They had the best blood of Scotland in their veins, and as the Scot- 
tish character is absorbed in the religious aspects of life, the 
Erskines, as men devoted by profession to religion, have a fascina- 
tion for the somewhat grim and fanatical population of Scotland. 
Mr. A. R. Ewen’s biography of the Erskines * in the famous Scots’ 
Series gives us a minute account not only of their personal history, 
but of the part played by them in the religious development of the 
country. 

M. Victor Bérard, in Z’ Angleterre et [ Impérialismé,> has shown the 
hollow character of that “ Brummagem” statesman, the Right Hon. 
Joseph Chamberlain, An English Radical cuts a sorry figure when 


1 Heraldry in Relation to Scottish History and Art. Being the Rhind Lectures on 
Archeology for 1898. By Sir James Balfour Paul. Edinburgh: David Douglas. 
2 Pausanias and Other Greek Sketches. By J. G. Frazer. London : Macmillan & Co, 
3 John Ruskin. By Mrs. Meynell, Edinburgh and London: William Blackwood 
and Sons. 
4 The Erskines. By A. R. Ewen. Edinburgh and London: Oliphant, Anderson 
nd Ferrier, 
LD’ Angleterre et VImperialisme. Par Victor Bérard. Paris : Armand Colin et Cie. 
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he becomes an aggressive Imperialist and a peer-hunter. The 
author has also shown that British Jingoism and British empiricism 
have resulted in the destruction of England’s military prestige and 
in the steady decline of her trade. 

It is desirable that the French Revolution should be properly 
understood, not as a dramatic outburst of popular violence, but as 
one of the great events of history. Professor Aulard, in his 
Histoire Politique de la Revolution Francaise,} has done good service 
in applying the historic method to the study of this interesting 
period. One curious fact elucidated by Professor Aulard is that the 
men whose writings are supposed to have produced the Revolution— 
Montesquieu, Voltaire, Diderot, Rousseau, and others—were none of 
them ayowed Republicans. ‘“ Exasperated patriotism ” made France 
Republican. It was only when Louis XVI. proved an utter failure 
that Frenchmen abandoned their monarchical ideas. 

The true character of the present war in South Africa from the 
standpoint of international ethics has been very ably and con- 
vincingly demonstrated by Dr. A. Kuyper in a small buat compre- 
hensive volume. La Crise Sud-Africaine? gives an admirably lucid 
account of the events which preceded the war. The author, though 
he sympathises with the Boers, to whom he is akin by race, does 
justice to the great traditions which have made England respected 
amongst the friends of freedom. His contention is that the English 
national character has been corrupted by Imperialism. He compares 
England to ancient Rome, showing that both relied for their supre- 
macy on force. In ancient Rome and in modern London, according 
to Dr. Kuyper, we find the same disregard for the rights of others. 
The war has been taken up by the nation as a matter in which the 
glory of the British race is concerned, and so, as the author most 
properly remarks, every adventurer feels himself to be a person of 
importance when he shields his avarice and unscrupulousness under the 
British flag. Dr. Kuyper does not claim for the Transvaal Govern- 
ment that it is perfect, but he maintains that it has made great 
strides in the course of a few years. He protests against the claim 
of Mr. Chamberlain to interfere in the internal affairs of the Trans- 
vaal, as, even allowing that by the Convention of 1884 England 
reserved to herself a veto on the external relations of the Transvaal 
with other Powers, this could not apply to the question of the 
franchise and the other matters in dispute before the outbreak of the 
war. The closing pages of the book are well worthy of considera- 
tion by all thoughtful persons in England. Dr. Kuyper declares 
that, even if Lord Roberts succeeds in gaining a victory for the 
British arms, this will only be the beginning of fresh trouble for 
England, as the Boers are indestructible both by their spirit as a 
rerple and by their fecundity. 


1 Histoire Politique de la Revolution Frangaise (1789-1804). Par A. Aulard. Paris: 
Armand Colin et Cie. 
2 La Crise Sud-Africainc. Par Dr. A. Kuyper. Paris : Librairie Academique Didier. 
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BELLES LETTRES. 


RARELY has a more admirable specimen of the historical novel 
been produced than Sir Herbert Maxwell’s new story, Zhe Chevalier 
of the Splendid Crest.1 Dealing with events supposed to have 
occurred seven hundred years ago, Sir Herbert Maxwell exhibits 
an artist’s skill in “retracing the outlines and heightening the 
details of existence,” to use his own language. ‘The style gives 
a strong impression of verisimilitude, and the description of certain 
historic scenes, including the battle of Bannockburn, is masterly. 
In many respects the novel is superior to any of S:ott’s works. 

Juggling Fortune* is a story the interest of which is capitally 
sustained from beginning to end. The characterisation, too, is 
really excellent. The portrait of Matthew Roding, the gambler, is 
highly dramatic. It is one of the best novels Mr. Speight has 
written. 

Paul the Optimist? is an ambitious book—a curious kind of 
psychological study. We cannot say that it leaves on our minds 
the impression that it is a masterpiece. The moral that “ some 
bad mood ” is at the bottom of our modern pessimism is smart but 
unconvincing. 

Mr. Ernest A. Vizetelly’s translation of M. Zola’s great book, 
Fécondité,* will enable readers unacquainted with the French language 
to grasp the celebrated novelist’s views on one of the greatest 
problems of the age. M. Zola has written many powerful novels, 
but he has never produced a work in which there is so much 
earnestness and faith in man’s power to conquer the evils of life as 
in Fécondité. In some respects the picture drawn of the triumphs 
of reproduction is overwrought. Large families are not always an 
unmixed blessing; but, as an appeal to the French people to save 
their country from eventual depopulation, the book may be regarded 
as a kind of trumpet-blast. The dramatic framework of the novel 
is not perfect. The tragedy in which Marange plays such a fatal 
and horrible part is too like the well-known devices of the average 
melodramatist. The sinister character of Constance, who is driven 
by the death of her only son to perpetrate what is really, though 
not apparently, a murder, is consistent, though the incidents in 
which she plays a part are also overstrained. In making all the 
advocates of small families become the victims of vice and de- 
bauchery, so that they end in the gutter, M. Zola has shown himself, 
more or less, a special pleader. There is, however, a tone of 
splendid masculinity running through the book. The French 

1 The Chevalier of the Splendid Crest. By Sir Herbert Maxwell, Bart. Edinburgh 
cand London : Blackwood & Sons. 
sane Fortune. An Everyday Romance. By T. W. Speight. London: John 

2d Paul the Optimist. By W. P. Dothie. London: John Long. 


4 Fruitfulness (Fécondité). By Emile Zola. ‘Translated and Edited with a Preface 
by Ernest Alfred Vizetelly. London: Chatto & Windus. 
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novelist has become a propagandist, and he preaches his crusade 
as if he were a modern Peter the Hermit with a Gospel of Fruit- 
fulness substituted for the old Catholic ideal of asceticism. At the 
same time, the novel is not really naturalistic. It is idealistic. It 
is an anti-Malthusian idyll, the Epic of Domesticity. Mr. Vizetelly’s 
English version of F¥écondité has all the readableness of that accom- 
plished translator's renderings of the novelist’s other works. We 
might, however, take exception to the use of French words here and 
there where an English equivalent might easily have been found. 
For instance: ‘“ They are the rapturous étapes of infancy” (page 
160). The average English reader would find “ étapes” unintelli- 
gible without the aid of a French dictionary. 

Ada Verham, Actress, is a clever book, and portions of it are 
exceedingly lifelike. Mr. Marsh, however, sometimes shows an 
utter disregard for probability, The drunken husband and the 
amorous priest are both very unreal characters. The heroine herself 
is an interesting personality. The book has unquestionable merits 
as a work of fiction, though the author writes in a slap-dash style, 
and from time to time performs metaphorical somersaults. 

The second double section of Dr. Murray’s New English Dic- 
tionary? extends from Jn to Infer, and contains 1864 main words, 
588 combinations explained under these, and 578 subordinate entries 
of obsolete forms, &c.—3030 in all. Most of the words dealt with 
are of Latin origin. ‘The explanation given of the word “ indivi- 
dual” is not quite exhaustive. Amongst the curious long words in 
the section is incirewmseriptibleness. 

Anglo-Saxons and Others *® is the title of an exceedingly thought- 
ful series of essays by Aline Gorren. The object of the writer is to 
show that the Anglo-Saxon ideal of civilisation is not the highest. 
She points out that the Englishman makes comfort the standard of 
existence, while the Frenchman’s desire is for an esthetic life and 
social ease. The French of to-day resemble the Greek, according 
to the writer of this book, and she appears to think that there is 
yet a future for Latin civilisation. 

The Tutorial Latin Grammar,t by Messrs. B. J. Hayes and 
W. F. Mason, is a book which will be of very great value to the 
student. It is clearly and simply arranged, and does not cumber 
the reader with isolated forms and usages. We are not surprised 
to find that since its first publication in 1892 the work has bad a 
steady and increasing sale, 

In the same series an excellent edition has been brought out of 


1 Ada Vernham, Actress. By Richard Marsh. London: John Long. 

2 The New English Dictionary. By Dr. James A. H. Murray. Vol. V. (IN-INFER). 
Oxford : Clarendon Press. 

3 Anglo-Saxons and Others. By Aline Gorren. London: David Nutt. 

4 The Tutorial Latin Grammar (University Tutorial Series). By B. J. Hayes, M.A., 
and W. F. Mason, M.A. London: W. B. Clive. 
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the Charon and Timon of Lucian.! The editor, Mr. T. R. Mills, has 
written an admirable introduction, giving an account of Lucian’s 
life. 

The fifth edition of the Latin Composition, brought out by the 
same firm, contains considerable changes, both in the wording of 
rules and the selection of examples. The type of the book has been 
reset for this edition. The authors, Messrs. A. H. Allcroft and 
J. H. Haydon, have left nothing undone to make the book prac- 
tically useful. 

The pleasant game of golf needs a historian. Mr. Horace G. 
Hutchinson has done something to popularise golf by his books, 
Golf and The Golfing Pilgrim. He has written a readable little 
volume entitled Aspects of Golf,? in which he gives some capital sug- 
gestions as to the best modes of practising the game. The chapter 
on “ Women at Golf” is interesting. It is satisfactory to learn 
that ‘the exceptionally good woman is better than the exceptionally 
feeble man” at golf-playing. There is still hope for the so-called 
weaker sex—even in the matter of golf. Mr. Hutchinson’s style of 
writing is rather primitive, Why does he speak of “ substantial 
sins of commission and incoherences galore”? Is this Irish-English 
or English-Irish ? 


1 Charon and Timon (Lucian), Text and Notes. (University Tutorial Press.) By 
T. R. Mills, M.A. London: W. B. Clive. 

2 Latin Composition, By A. H. Allcroft, M.A., and J. H. Haydon, M.A. London: 
W. B. Clive. 

3 Aspects of Golf. By Horace G. Hutchinson. Bristol : J. W. Arrowsmith. 
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POETRY. 


Mr. T. W. H. Crositanp has written a book of verses, entitled 
Pleasant Odes.! Several of the pieces in the book originally appeared 
in The Outlook. There is some wit in them all, but very little 
poetry. Asaspecimen, let us take the opening of the ode addressed 
to Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman : 


“ My dear Sir H. C.-B., 
When I behold you 
Trailing clouds of glory 
And fumbling for the next sentence, 
Or reading epigrams off a piece of paper, 
Or keeping up the Front-bench tradition 
With the assistance of a little Latin, 
Th’ unbidden tear 
Shines softly in both mine eyes— 
It does, really !” 


Of this we cannot even say that it is “excellent fooling.” It is 
only foolish twaddle. But there is some better stuff in the volume. 
Many people will echo Mr. Crosland’s words : 
“T’m pretty tired 
Of Kipling.” 
The allusion to Mr. Balfour’s golf-playing is also felicitous. 

America and Other Poems,2 by Bertrand Shadwell, contains some 
sentiments which will meet with the approval of the generous and 
humane. For instance, war is uncompromisingly condemned. 
Moreover, something is said on behalf of Spain, and there is a poem 
addressed to Cervera, commencing : 


“ Hail to thee, gallant foe!” 


The sonnets in the volume are of average merit; but the Kipling- 
esque ditty, ‘‘ There’s Something in the English After All,” is 
rather poor. Altogether, we are inclined to think that Mr. Shadwell 


is not a “ born poet.” 


1 Pleasant Odes. By T. W.H. Crosland. Bristol: F. W. Arrowsmith. 
2 America and Other Poems. By Bertrand Shadwell. Chicago: R. R. Donnelly and 
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THE COMING DISSOLUTION. 


THE British Empire embraces an area of 13,500,000 square miles, 
with a population of 400,000,000. 115,000,000 souls express 
themselves in our tongue. Besides this, the United States, with 
an area of 3,300,000 square miles, speaking our language as they 
do, are necessarily part of us. Thus we have an Empire amounting 
to 16,800,000 square miles, and the Protectorates of Afghanistan, 
Beloochistan, Siam, and East Africa, amounting in all to over 
1,500,000 square miles. Surely, if we are not utterly accursed, 
even as Erysichthon of old was fabled to be, all these 18,300,000 
square miles, either actually or virtually ours or under our Pre- 
tectorate, and the condominium of China, and an overwhelming 
undivided influence in Japan, should satisfy us. If they do not, it 
needs no spirit of prophecy to declare with certainty that the doom 
of Athens before Syracuse, of Sparta before Thebes, of Persia at 
Marathon, of Philip II., Charles XII., Louis XIV., and Napoleon 
most inevitably awaits us. It is quite obvious that the nations of 
Europe are one and all becoming gravely alarmed at our colossal 
seven-league-boot strides to Universal Empire, and that a little 
more and all Christendom will turn upon and rend us as it did 
Napoleon. Am I, then, a Little Englander—(“ a Little Englander,” 
indeed, with an Empire already—exclusive of the United States and 
our vast Protectorates—more than thrice as large as Europe and 
more than half as large again as the Russian Empire!)—am I, 
then, a Little Englander, I say, if I recommend due caution, 
and not to increase the already terrible exasperation of all 
Christendom; and am I a pro-Boer if I advise reasonable terms 
of peace with the Boers, if only with that object? Our enemies 
are many, as the Austrian Zagblatt says, and if we continue to give 
VoL. 154.—No. 3. R 
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the Jingoes a free hand we may find ourselves involved ere long in 
half a dozen disputes in various parts of the world—in Morocco and 
Egypt, for instance, against France; in Afghanistan and China 
against Russia ; in French Canada against the United States; and, 
should Holland enter the German Empire at the death of Franz 
Joseph, in South Africa and Malasia against Germany. Last year 
Europe was in a state of the profoundest peace, but now that the 
keystone has disappeared, the building is falling all to pieces; now 
that England is for the time being effaced from the map of Europe 
in consequence of all her manhood being absorbed elsewhere, France 
and Spain are menacing Morocco; Italy, Tripoli ; Russia, Kurdistan, 
Afghanistan, and Persia on the one side, and Manchuria and Corea 
on the other; Turkey is offering Armenia the miserable option of 
annihilation or conversion to Islamism; French Canada is troubled 
to its inmost depths (nor will the trouble certainly be diminished 
when its contingent returns from the Transvaal the cynosure of the 
indignant pity of all Quebec, shrieking loudly and shrilly against 
* Perfidious and ungrateful Albion”); and China is apparently in all 
the agonies of premature dissolution. 

Such are the consequences of a successful war when Europe does 
not directly intervene, but only takes all legitimate advantage of our 
difficulties. But had either France or Russia or Germany intervened, 
it would most probably have fared with us in our attempt to subju- 
gate the Boers as it fared with Spain in her seventy years’ struggle 
to subjugate Holland, or with us in our seven years’ struggle to sub- 
jugate our revolted American colonies. Undoubtedly the Boers 
made a grave mistake in declaring war, thereby putting themselves 
in the position of rebels against our dormant but not extinct suze- 
rainty, and abrogating the rights secured to them by the Convention 
of 1884. But let us see what may be urged against our exaction of 
too severe a penalty. They have had every reason to dread our rule. 
Twice have they experienced it and found it absolutely insufferable. 
First, before their grand trek, when they left Cape Colony and 
settled in the Transvaal rather than submit to our suppression of the 
High Courts of Justice, the Burgher Senate, the Courts of Landdrost, 
and the official rights of the Dutch language in petitions and 
memorials to the Government and in the Law Courts. And again, 
when we annexed the Transvaal in 1877 and treated them worse 
than ever. ‘They rebelled accordingly, and Gladstone, ultimately 
perceiving the justice of their complaints, gave them back their 
independence by the Convention of 1881. And by the yet more 
perfectly satisfactory Convention of 1884 their Government was left 
free to rule the Transvaal without interference of any kind, to 
conduct its diplomatic intercourse, and to shape its foreign policy 
subject only to requirements that they have never dreamt of 
contravening. ‘Thus the Boers obtained the unspeakable blessing of 
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perfect freedom, our suzerainty, of which there has been so much 
talk, having not once been named in that Convention. 

But, alas! as Mammon discovered gold in the depths of hell, 
according to Milton, to be the future bane of all mankind, so he 
discovered it in the Transvaal, to be the future bane of the, till 
then, happy—because simple and unsophisticated—Boers. Hence 
the Transvaal was flooded with Mammon-worshipping adventurers 
from every quarter of the globe. President Kruger had promised 
Sir Evelyn Wood, when the Convention of 1881 was being 
negotiated, that British subjects should have the same civil rights 
as the burghers of the Republic. He accordingly offered them the 
franchise freely and willingly, on the condition that they consented 
to bear the burden of military service, which was enforced from time 
to time upon the entire native population. 

But what little patriotism they had was naturally for the native 
Jand they came from. They had no wish to bear arms at all, 
least of all for the native races, and when a heavy but just tax was 
levied upon the gold they spent their lives in digging up from the 
mines when they should have been serving the State, their very 
spurious patriotism became marvellously stimulated. Hence the 
Jameson Raid, so happily baffled at Doorn Kop. Then followed 
the ridiculous farce of the hushing-up Committee at Westminster, 
which shocked the conscience:of the civilised world and evoked an 
unanimous howl of execration from the press outside Great Britain. 
Sach a travesty of investigation, such a conspiracy to suppress 
evidence and whitewash a blackamoor has hardly been seen since 
the corruptest days of ancient Rome. ‘Then, open invasion having 
iguominiously failed, the secret machinations of unprincipled 
treachery began. Just as Judas was for selling the ointment, 
‘‘not that he cared for the poor, but because he had the bag,” 
so the Mammon-worshippers of Johannesburg cared not one whit for 
any of the sacred duties of true citizenship, but because “they had 
the bag,” and very naturally desired as little as possible in the way 
of taxation to be taken from it, they ardently desired the rights of 
citizenship, that so they might outnumber the Boers and outvote 
them on the question of reannexation to England, not that they 
loved England any better than a “ pro-Boer ” like myself, nor, indeed, 
one-thousandth part as well, but because only under its rank Pluto- 
cracy could they devote themselves, not only without censure, but 
with universal approbation, to the worship of the golden calf. Just 
so might a wolf c!aim the franchise in an assembly of the sheep in 
order that, when admitted into the fold, he might devour them. 

Thus the farcs in the Transvaal succeeded that in this country. 
We have taken more than half a century to give the franchise, after 
all, to only one-third of the whole adult population, and an elector 
of Galway has still ten times as much power in the State as an 
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elector of Handsworth. Yet, because the Boers withheld the fran- 
chise for seven years whilst we give it in two, and wished to keep the 
distribution of seats in the Raad as favourable to themselves as pos- 
sible, a tremendous outcry arose, The wolves cried out aloud against 
the sheep for not admitting them into the fold as soon as is usual in 
countries where the populations are all sheep. The Boers wished 
still to live the pure, happy, unsophisticated lives they had lived: so 
long, the life of the Engadine and Rhine peasantry, where the poorest 
have enough and the richest cannot leave their posterity in eternal 
idleness; the Uitlanders wished to introduce the horrible social 
inequality of Johannesburg, worse even than that of London, New 
York, Chicago, and Melbourne, under the pretence of “‘ developing 
the resources of the country, and making it rich and prosperous.” 
As if gold and diamonds were real riches and conducive to real 
prosperity ! 
“Oh, heathenish superstition, not to know, 

What Homer knew three thousand years ago,! 

And all the wise and virtuous love to show, 

"Twixt door and gate how doth one little stride 

The House of Mammon from hell-mouth divide.? 

Curs’d love of gold? from Spartan Helen till 

The present hour, the root of every ill, 


That in earth’s bowels is far better hid,® 
Since it undoes us as it Troy undid!” 


To it we owe the first and worst war in the present reign—the 
Opium War ; to it we owe the last—the war now going on; to it 
we all but owed a Venezuelan war. 

However, the Boers, being the weaker party, had in due time to 
give way and offer all that had been hitherto claimed and more, the 
five-years suffrage and more seats for the Rand. Only these 
important concessions were not to be made a precedent for further 
interference, and the question of suzerainty, which had been dropped 
in the Convention of 1884, was to remain dropped. But, instead of 
closing with this coffer, of more even than he had asked for, Mr. 
Chamberlain made yet a further demand. “Grant us,” he said in 
effect, “a five-years retrospective franchise, and a Commission which 
will prove that the new Reform Bill is genuine, and not a fraud ; 
and permit the new members to use English in the debates in the 
Volksraad, and then we will go into a conference to discuss other 
matters of difference between the two countries as yet unsettled ; ” 
that of suzerainty, for instance, involving, no doubt, according to 
the Chamberlainian interpretation, interference ad libitum. ‘ Should 
your reply be negative or inconclusive, her Majesty’s Government 
must reserve to themselves the right to reconsider the situation 


1 Prelude to Ilii Persis. 2 Spenser. 3 Virgil. 
4 St. Paul. 5 Horace. 
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de novo, and to formulate their own proposals for a final 
settlement.” 

This reply could mean only one thing—viz., that her Majesty’s 
Government would prefer to reannex the Transvaal altogether ; but 
if the Boers chose to retain their independence by submitting to all 
demands, her Majesty’s Government would take care to make them 
such that the said independence would be altogether a nominal one. 
So, trusting that their present rebellion would prove as successful as 
their previous one, and never doubting but that the European 
Powers, all unanimous on their side, as they certainly were, would 
intervene actively in their favour, the Boers made the—as it has 
seemingly proved—fatal mistake of rushing into a most unequal 
straggle, But their risking all for their liberty and the Convention 
of 1884, so plainly menaced, was at worst only an error. The cunning 
duplicity, the hypocritical injustice, and the gross breach of faith on 
the part of the Government at home was in the highest degree 
criminal, 

Thus, for the second time in this eventful reign, Government has 
forced us into a war that we should have utterly abhorred had we 
had the smallest idea of the questions really at issue in them. In 
the Opium War with China—the most infamous war that ever dis- 
graced humanity—the pretence was Free Trade ; the reality was the 
poisoning by opium of China, both soul and body, in the sordid 
interest of the capitalist. And in the present war the pretence was 
justice to our fellow countrymen infamously oppressed by a “tyrannical 
minority of semi-barbarous demi-Dutchmen”; the reality was the 
annexation of the Transvaal in the interest of the worshippers of 
Mammon. And so it has ever been. In the war of the Spanish 
Succession the pretence was the unscrupulous ambition of Louis XIV.; 
the reality was the placing Charles of Austria on the Spanish throne 
against both hereditary right and the wish of the nation and of the 
late king. Albeit, as the pretence was not all pretence, the war was 
just enough quoad France, but most unjust guvoad Spain. In our war 
with our American colonies the pretence was the undoubted inalien- 
able rights of king and nation set at naught on a mere twopenny- 
halfpenny matter of certain chests of tea; the reality was America 
for the Americans. In the Crimean War the pretence was Russian 
earth-greed—England versus earth-greed was indeed the devil versus 
sin—“‘ the very fiend’s arch-mock ”—-with a vengeance; the reality 
was the maintenance of all the abominations of Turkish barbarism 
from the purely selfish motive of national jealousy. In the great 
American Civil War the pretence was—-I really forget what—I only 
remember that the friends of the South were most clamorously cock- 
sure they were right; the reality was the final and total abolition 
of slavery throughout the world. And, lastly, in the march on Pekin 
is the utter ruin of Chinese independence. 
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But both annexations, that of 1877 and that just concluded, have 
this devilish feature in common: they were both LIE-BEGOTTEN. We 
were told in 1877 that the Boers themselves desired annexation, and 
we annexed them accordingly. And from 1877 till now the Jingoes. 
have never been weary of howling in our ears again and again, and 
yet again, with the most damnable iteration, that Gladstone had sacri- 
ficed the national honour to cowardly grovelling love of peace at all 
price, and that the national prestige was lost for ever unless we took 
due vengeance apon the Boers for Majuba. But the fact is that 
Majuba was little better than a skirmish in which the forces on 
either side were quite insignificant, and that Gladstone, though fully 
convinced that the Boers were entirely in the right, and that England 
had been quite innocently betrayed into an unjust annexation of 
Boerland by the Jingoes, still did not sign the Convention of 1881 
till he bad first despatched an amply sufficient force, as the Boers 
themselves confessed, to enforce peace on any terms he pleased. Hence 
their warlike preparations, from then till now, to escape another such 
moral defeat and bloodless Majuba. If, then, those terms were just 
—and they were barely just, as the subsequent Convention of 1884. 
clearly proved—who shall blame him? And when the Boers thus 
owned themselves unable to resist us, where was the ignominy, and 
why and wherefore did national honour demand the sacrifice of a 
sufficient number of Boers before their palpably undoubted claims 
could be listened to? If a big boy is for the moment surprised and 
staggered by the sudden onslaught of a little one wrought up by 
wrong on his part into a momentary access of passion, does he think 
it necessary to thrash the life half out of the child now in his grasp 
before he restores the stolen grub or plaything ? 

But as long as the issue of the war was doubtful all protest on 
the part of the friends of peace was idle. From the War of American 
Independence until now the people have ever been eagerly unanimous 
in favour of war and intolerant of all opposition thereto, but when 
it was over, and they have seen at last sooner or later the real ques- 
tion at issue, they have deplored their own folly and execrated the 
worse than folly of those who, by their villainous misrepresentations, 
betrayed them into it. In the din of war the still small voice of 
justice can no more be heard. But now that one Republic has been 
annexed and the capitals of both Republics taken the question may 
at last be calmly discussed. The war has done one good thing at 
least: it has cut the Gordian knot. Let the pouwrparlers between 
Chamberlain and Kruger have ended how they might, the Transvaal 
Republic was doomed. In seven years or five—no great matter which 
—the annexationists must have had a majority, and the Transvaal must 
have become a part of the great World-Colossus, by no external 
influence, but by the action of the Raad itself. And better so. South 
Africa will now be the United States of Duchanglia, a Republic under 
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the suzerainty of Great Britain. One thing only is absolutely neces- 
sary. ‘The beaver must part with his caudal glands. The Transvaal 
must part with the Rand. The Transvaal must henceforth be divided 
into two provinces—Boerland, capital Pretoria, and Transvaal proper, 
capital Johannesburg. And then the most interesting of all questions 
will be finally settled. In the words of Elijah (only for “ Baal” 
reading ‘‘Mammon”): ‘If the Lord be God, follow Him, but if 
Mammon, then follow him.” Was ever proposal fairer? The wor- 
ship of Mammon at present established over all so-called Christendom 
J, for my part, believe to be a most loathsome and detestable super- 
stition. But now we shall see once for all whether it be so or not. 
Which will be the happier and the more truly prosperous, the Boer 
in the midst of his kine or the Uitlander in the midst of his gold? 
If the former, then the Lord is God; if the latter, then Mammon is. 
But good having been thus painfully extracted from evil in the fiery 
furnace of war, let candid reason and even-handed equity admit that, 
if we fought justly for the rights of our countrymen, so the Boer 
also fought justly for the independence secured to him by the Con- 
ventions of 1881 and 1884, and that, if he erred in making war upon 
us, our Government also erred in driving him thereto. Let him not, 
then, again be driven in his despair to year after year of guerilla 
warfare. His Dutch ancestors, thus driven, contended for seventy 
long years against Spain at, the very acme of her power, when the 
sun never set upon her Empire, even as now it never sets on ours ; 
and though trampled again and again in the very dust, won their 
freedom at last. And so may he. Let there be no more talk of 
£4,000,000 being annually wrung out of him, and himself thereby 
reduced to the squalid, abject poverty of the white slave of Johannes- 
burg. Still less let guerilla warfare be denounced as murder, and 
the penalty shooting and hanging after the summary German fashion 
of 1870-71. For two can play at that, and the system of no quarter 
is all on the side of the guerilla. Besides, he would then doubtless 
deem himself justified in poisoning the wells, and worse even than 
that. And the atrocity of so internecine a war would be hellish ; 
and the Christian Powers would most certainly intervene. But adopt 
the experiment I have proposed, and he would surely have no ade- 
quate inducement to undergo the terrible privations of a protracted 
guerilla. Submit to our suzerainty he knows full well he must, but 
he also knows that whenever the Liberals return to power their rule 
would be as unexceptionable in South Africa as it has ever been in 
Australia and Canada. Only each State—Cape Colony, Natal, 
Zululand, Aurantia, Transvaal Proper, Boerland, Rhodesia, &¢— 
should enjoy the same happy self-rule as the States enjoy in Unia. 
And no citizen of one State should become a citizen of another, 
except in accordance with the laws thereof ; and no wrong would be 
done the Boer thereby, for he would have his free choice for, say, 
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fifty days from this time to be a citizen of either Transvaal Proper or 
of Boerland, but certainly not of both, “for no man can serve both 
God and Mammon.” But no Uitlander could be a citizen of Boer- 
land without, say, five years purgation. 

And what is the counter-proposal of the present Jingo-ridden Goy- 
ernment? To pacify the free States even as Cromwell pacified Ireland 
three centuries ago, as Virginia was pacified in 1877. But what has 
been the final upshot of both these pacifications? And even so 
will it be with the free Republics, when made a Crown Colony, such 
as the Uitland Jingo will make them. All outside the Rand 
where the gold is, that is, where the British population is, nothing 
will be seen but the implacable vendetta of inveterate racial hatred. 
It will be Ireland at its very worst—lIreland, not conterminous and 
not speaking Hnglish—Ireland and Virginia and Poland over again. 

Look first on this policy and then on that, electors of Great 
Britain and Ireland, and decide which you prefer. Here, soliciting 
your suffrage, stand they that murdered the men of Crete at Malaxa 
and Akrotiri and starved the women and children of Crete by the 
blockade ; that are now reviling the Chinese as so many devils just as 
before they reviled the Boers as so many brutes, though a surer sign 
of a bad cause cannot be than this constant reviling; that exile 
prisoners to St. Helena and Ceylon, an atrocity utterly without prece- 
dent in the annals of war since the days of Nimrod; whose sole 
argument all along has been the most villainous slander and 
calumny, which now they have carried to its fiendish acme by 
sending the whole Opposition to their constituents ticketed “Traitors 
to Queen and Country” by suppressing the alleged pro-Boer letters, 
quite possibly not traitorous at all, and certainly the handiwork of 
only a very few ; that, instead of helping the Chinese Emperor to 
put down the rebels, have marched on and taken Pekin in direct 
antagonism to a Government whose only proved crime is “ help- 
lessness” ; that deem Majuba an ignominy and Malta and Cyprus 
an honour to us; that break up our meetings and wreck our shops 
and dwellings, and then cry out upon our poor inoffensive circulars 
as an insufferable insult and outrage; that call ‘‘ good evil and evil 
good ” ; that call ‘the peacemakers” that he, of whom their likes of 
old said “he hatha devil,” called “the children of God,” “pro-Boers and 
pro-Boxers,” and enslaving a free and, till now, peaceful and happy 
Republic, “ fighting for freedom ” ; that call the rustic simplicity and 
pure Bible Christianity of the Boer “ semi-barbarism,” and the loafing, 
heathenish rowdyism and Demas and Byends Mammon-worship and 
white slavery of Johannesburg “ advanced civilisation” ; that bullied 
Portugal and crouched before the Emperors; that cry out now 
against the ‘‘ puritan bigotry ” under which the native races groan, 
but, the Boers once subjugated, the children of Ham will soon find 
that they have but exchanged the whips of austere Bible-Christians 
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for the scorpions of Mammon-worshippers, company-promoters, earth- 
grabbers, mine-grabbers, gold and diamond grabbers, everything- 
grabbers, heathen-Christian nominally free slave-drivers — the 
scorpions of endless underground toil for bare subsistence. Such 
are the Jingoes that talk of “ Cromwell the regicide ” and revile the 
great I'rench Revolution as unmitigatedly in cold blood as even that 
worst of specimens to the human species—Burke—only did at the very 
height of his frenzy ; the Jingoes that bellowed against the massacre 
at Pekin, the “ crime of the century,” as they called it, that was to 
have taken place, but didn’t ; but their fathers lovingly wooed the yet 
more devilish mother of that devilish daughter, the very fiend- 
horrifying Opium War; the Jingoes that annexed the Transvaal in 
1877 by one lie, and are now reannexing it by another; the 
Jingoes that stir up hatred in every nurserymaid and every schoolboy 
by slandering the descendants of the noblest trekkers that France 
and Holland ever produced, the martyrs of conscience and liberty 
—the simple, harmless Bible-Christian Boers—as,“ cruel, cowardly, 
treacherous brutes,” ‘‘ beasts of rebels” and “ human vermin”; the 
Jingoes that slander the anti-Jingo patriot as a pro-Boer disloyal to 
his Queen, and the Imperialist that would have his beloved native 
land revered rather than loathed, and would have her ‘“ inherit the 
earth,” in accordance with the beatitude, not by heathenish Molochry, 
but by Christian meekness, ag a Little Englander dead to national 
honour and glory, and with not a thought beyond his shop; the 
Jingoes that nicknamed our late venerable ex-Premier the “ Grand 
Old Murderer,” and nickname us ‘ pro-Boers and _pro-Boxers,” 
thas with maligcant cunning most slanderously identifying the 
Mongolian foes of civilisation and Christianity with their very 
directest opposites; the Jingoes, in a word, that laid the egg whose 
Stygian odour now poisons the moral atmosphere—the Stygian 
odour of war, that most depraving of all things, as all history proves 
from the Trojan War, the horrible cruelty of ancient Rome cul- 
minating at last in such monsters as Caligula, Nero, Domitian, and 
Commodus, the Wars of the Roses, and the French Revolution, until 
now, stirring up as it does all the vilest and most execrable passions 
of human nature, and making even beings naturally good little 
better than incarnate fiends. We have waged no less than forty 
wars during the present reign. And can we hope to escape deterio- 
ration ? No, we have deteriorated. The morality of the Jingoes, as 
we have seen and shall see all through this essay, is, shall I say pre- 
Homeric, or shall I say that of our ancestors 2000 years ago? Nay, 
it is worse than either. [For neither the pre-Homeric Greeks nor 
the pre-Christian Britons were such abject drivelling slaves of gold es 
the authors of the present war not only are, but are insolently proud 
of being. They had only to wait five years and the Transvaal 
would have reannexed itself by the agency of the treacherous, 
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malignant, Mammon-worshipping Uitlanders. But rather than wait 
so long, rather than forego their revenge for the paltry skirmish at 
Majuba, they risked the utter ruin of the Empire had the European 
Powers intervened, of which there was every probability, and brought 
upon us the abhorrent loathing of all Christendom in either hemi- 
sphere, through which we are even now in the gravest jeopardy. 

Ever since the rebellion of our American colonies in 1774 the 
uniform trend of civilisation has been in favour of the emancipation 
of nationalities. This we have seen since then in countless 
instances. And now, whilst the subjugation of non-Christian races 
is still deemed as allowable as the eating of the flesh of animals, 
the subjugation of Christian races is as loathsome as cannibalism. 
No other European Power holds in subjection any Christian alien 
races that are not at least conterminous, and after the death of 
Franz Joseph none will do even that. For the Finlanders and the 
people of Nice and Corsica are only semi-aliens at most—are at least 
half-brothers to those of Russia and France. We alone rule races 
as utterly alien to us as possible from Gibraltar to Cyprus. It is but 
a little less than a century ago (1809) since an alien Christian race 
has been subjugated by any European Power, and that race, as I 
have just said, only semi-alien at most and conterminous, and that 
power Russia; but we, in defiance of the irresistible high-tide of 
European opinion, are subjugating two entirely alien Christian 
Republics, one pure and the other Franco-Dutch, and not conter- 
minous either, but distant from us a month’s voyage round the entire 
semi-circumference of the globe. Hence the growing hatred of all 
Europe and the danger that it will fall upon us and crush us, as it 
did Napoleon, lest we should crush it in our big-Hngland, swelling 
and straining, like the fox in the fable, after universal empire. 

Do you then, free and independent electors, desire to risk the fate 
of Philip of Spain, of Louis XIV., and of Napoleon—then give the 
Jingoes and the pro-Jingoes another seven years of power. But if 
you wish to escape this fearful risk, if you wish for universal peace, 
and a thoroughly reformed Parliament, the perfect mirror of the 
thoughts and wishes of the British people; if you wish to see 
Great Britain, not the detested thief, but the venerated arbitress of 
the whole world in the good time coming, then you will once more 
return to power those under whose mild and beneficent administration 
the fearful risks of the present war would not have been run, but 
justice would have been done to both parties, on some such plan as 
I have above suggested. If the present Government remains in 
power, as by its duplicity, gross injustice and breach of faith it 
drove the Boers to rebellion in 1899, so by its implacability, its 
thirst for vengeance, its threats, its fines, confiscations of farms and 
exilings to St. Helena and Ceylon, and its shootings and hangings, it 
may, if still Jingo-ridden, drive them to an interminable guerilla 
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war. And then the Huropean Powers will interfere at last in the 
interest of humanity, and (oh! unutterable ignominy, rather worse 
surely than Majuba!) we shall, by a supremely righteous Nemesis, 
be treated as Crete was. Even before 1899 we had had more 
quarrels since 1895 with Christian nationalities than all the other 
Kuropean Powers put together; indeed, none of them but Spain 
have had any at all except with us, And Spain couldn’t help 
herself. And now (even apart from this unhappy war) the Jingoes. 
have made every European Power our enemy. But the advent of 
the friends of peace to power would effectually pour oil on the 
troubled waters. Europe would no longer suspect us of aiming, no 
matter whether consciously or unconsciously, at universal empire ; 
and the Boers, knowing that under an anti-Jingo Government they 
would be as free and independent as Australia is, would willingly 
acknowledge our suzerainty; and now that the Uitlanders peopled 
another province—and they could do so without sacrificing their 
freedom and independence to Mammon-worshipping treachery—they 
would thoroughly reform their own Parliamentary representation 
whilst we were reforming ours. 

A few capitalists will rear from the war a hen that will lay them 
golden eggs innumerable. But to quote an authority that my Jingo 
readers will scarcely dispute—7he Daily Mail: ‘There will be soon 
scarce a village in England without some crippled and shattered soldier 
hobbling painfully about—an object lesson of the cost of war. Six 
months ago they strode among their fellows in all the pride of 
vigorous manhood ; to-day they stand amongst us as living sacri- 
fices” to Uitland Mammon-worship and Jingo earth-greed— 


“‘ Mourning too late red-tape ingratitude, 
In war so lavish and in peace so mean, 
The blaze of glory in the tempest rude, 
With clouds eclipsed as if it ne’er had been, 
And faint with penury hearts once so brave, 
Ghosts of themselves they crawl on to the grave.” 


For disabled bodies they will get 6d. a day; for surely they can 
expect no better from a Government that let them be helplessly 
slaughtered for want of mounts, and go into battle limping for 
want of boots, and, when wounded, die in hospital for want of 
decent care! Our gain will be the purest loss—thousands of 
mourners for the dead and mutilated; countless millions of debt; 
a South African eighteenth-century non-English-speaking three- 
thousand-miles-off Ireland ; and the fixed suspicion and contemptuous 
hate of all Europe. 

I have supposed Government to have won the stake, only 
censuring it for its infinitely worse than Glaucine folly for 
laying such preposterous odds to win, at last and at kest so 
very much worse than nothing. But what if, after all, we are 
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called upon to pay the whole of the stupendous sum we have so 
madly betted against that huge, immeasurable minus? War is no 
sterile demon. Even already the second Transvaal War has brought 
forth the Boxer insurrection, exactly as the Crimean War brought 
forth the Indian Mutiny. Or if not, it has at least hatched the egg 
that the Opium War laid ; if not the mother, it is at least the foster- 
mother. And its ultimate issue may even yet be the conflagration 
of all Christendom, and a companion-volume to How England 
“ saved” Europe may yet have to be written, How England “ lost” 
Europe. 

Three wars at once and a deadly war with France or Russia, or 
both, more than possible at any moment! And, if things go 
wrong in China, another Indian Mutiny! Unless, indeed, like 
the poor wild beasts at the Zoo, the natives are too weak with 
hunger for it. Surely, even if the Government escapes the 
countless perils it has quite needlessly run, beginning with its 
shameful conduct to Portugal and Venezuela, and slips through the 
Symplegades at last with flying colours, it ought not to escape 
the censure so justly its due for imperilling our very existence as a 
nation again and again so much worse than gratuitously. Surely 
we were cashiered in 1895 for less faults than its. After con- 
demning the sheep, you will not acquit the wolf and the fox; after 
condemning the dove, you will not acquit the raven. 


“‘ The unjustest peace I put before 
Even the very justest war.” 


Peace, then, peace!—even an ultra-Quakerian peace—at any 
price—much more, then, not a mere temporary peace, but an 
eternal peace, to the equal and perfect advantage of all parties. 
Such a peace, in a word, as I have above proposed. And not 
eternal peace only, but eternal friendship, if you return to power a 
Liberal Government on whose straightforward integrity and sincere 
goodwill South Africa can confidently rely. 


“ Though all be lost but Honour, justice do, 
That all may not be lost—and Honour too.” 


But here you not only do ample justice, but secure peace, honour, 
safety, everything; and, in a word, convert a most stupendous dead 
loss to a no less stupendous living gain. Even admitting that this 
was not a war of revenge, but of self-defence, as the Boers invaded 
our territory, still it was a most unnecessary war, as they had at last 
conceded all, and more than all, we asked for; even admitting, then, 
that, under Jingo influence (for there are, of course, Jingoes amongst 
them, even as there are amongst ourselves), they put themselves in 
the wrong (on anti-Jingo, but certainly not on Jingo principles), 
that does not in any degree put the Government in the right that 
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by its duplicity and breach of faith forced the war on. Be, then, 
the nation ever so fully justified, the Government no less deserves 
the very severest censure. very bungling butcher, whether 
surgeon, dentist, judge or premier, can cut off a leg, pull out 
a tooth, send a man to the gallows, or proclaim war. But he 
that is truly skilful wastes not even a tooth if he can possibly stop 
it, much less countless thousands of lives in a worse than needless 
war : 
“The Gordian Knot should be untied, 
Not cut; all else should first be tried 
Before mad Alexander’s blade; 
War is the last and worst resource ; 
And the true solution is by force 
But for a while delayed.” 


But did Government think so? No, but the very contrary. It 
received the Boers’ very ample concessions, or rather unconditional 
surrender, in the most ungracious way possible. And by raising its 
demands quite indefinitely, and landing troops in vast numbers, gave 
the Boers every reason to feel perfectly certain that a war of revenge 
was being contemplated, such as we have again and again waged in 
Ashanti, Benin, Afghanistan, and other uncivilised countries, And 
then, on anti-Jingo principles, the Boers made their great mistake 
in attacking and not waiting to be attacked. Had they waited till 
their own territory was invaded, or war at least proclaimed against 
them, they would doubtless have lost a certain strategical advantage, 
but they would have gained an immeasurably greater moral one, 
Every Boer then slain would have been a martyred hero, and every 
soldier in our hosts, instead of fighting in a defensive war for 
“Queen and country,” would have been a murderer. Lven as pious 
Amphiarans, in Homer’s Amphiarai LEvxelasis, apostrophising the 
white-rose Theban pretender with tears confesses : 


‘Ten thousand murderers are we, 
Thrice parricide, that fight for thee!” 


and European intervention in their favour would have been more 
justifiable, and therefore more probable. Thus they put England 
in the right, but by no means its Government. How little they 
did that appears from the minute of September 23, 1899, in which 
the Colonial Office announced “its intention of formulating a 
settlement of the questions at issue without further reference to 
the Pretorian Executive.” The minute already given on page 240 
set aside the Conventions of 1881 and 1884, and rejected the Boer 
surrender with sufficiently shameless contempt of international law 
and public treaties. But this is, perhaps, the most insolent com- 
munication ever made by one Government to another. It virtually 
reannexed the Transvaal, with invasion, of course, to follow, should 
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the Boers not submit to reannexation. Government, therefore, 
being wholly in the wrong, whatever the Boers were, England itself 
can only remain in the right—(1) by concluding so unnecessary a 
war as soon as, and on as mildly indulgent terms as possible; and 
(2) by giving: the present Government its congé at the coming 
General Election. For 


“The judge is self-condemned, if he 
Acquits the guilty, and so we 
If we let off due punishment 
A treaty-breaking Government.” 


The Boers are really fighting in the sacred cause of peace, free- 
dom and progress, trampled in the mire now, precisely as our 
American colonies fought it, trampled in the mire then by the very 
self-same Jingo Tory party of reaction. The Boers are heart and 
soul republicans, lovers of peace above all things, “using, as not 
abusing,” the undesired “treasures of Egypt,” the purest Bible 
Christians in the whole world, and infinitely preferring the happy 
poverty of the Engadine to the miserable gold-slavery of Johannes- 
burg. And for all this, and nothing else, the Jingoes hate them, 
and would crush them utterly, and call us the “ anti-English ” 
party because we would not have them crushed. And why not? 
Because, if they are crushed, all the best hopes of England and of 
humanity will be crushed with them, and the dial of the nation’s 
life put back a whole century and a half; because the triumph of 
the Jingoes is a constant evergrowing peril both to England and to 
all mankind ; because they will not be crushed. And in trying 
to crush them we shall lose South Africa exactly as Philip IT. lost 
Holland. Lastly, because, even if they are crushed, we shall only 
thereby settle down into the darkness of the Plantagenet period, 
when England invaded and for a time almost conquered France, 
whilst the rest of Europe is enjoying the full blaze of the post- 
revolutionary light of a twentieth-century civilisation. When we 
come across a horde of men-eating savages we can hardly contro! our 
abhorrent loathing. Oh, that we could only see that the rest of 
Hurope regards with the same abhorrent loathing one Christian race 
enslaving another! Oh, that we could only see that the moral 
anachronism is in the one case only one degree less odious than the 
physical anachronism in the other! Oh, that we could only see that 
we are thus losing for a heavy loss every tittle of our once majestically 
supreme moral influence in the Concert of Europe, and slowly, but 
sarely, paving the way for unfathomable degradation and utter rain 
and the fate of ancient Rome. 

It is the greatest possible political mistake to suppose that any 
country, however powerfal, either can afford to, or ought to, despise 
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the universal consensus of all mankind. It is alike our supremest 
duty and our supremest interest to redeem our national character. 
And this our party, should it be returned to power at the coming 
dissolution, would, I ardently hope and confidently trust, most fully 
do: (1) by making peace with the Boers on the basis I have already 
suggested ; (2) by giving back Malta to Italy and Cyprus to Greece, 
“asking for nothing in return for conscience’ sake ”—these two 
islands are not worth the thousandth part of the price we have paid 
and are still paying for them—and the Channel Isles to France, 
should they demand it by a manhood suffrage plébiscite, for a fair 
equivalent ; and Gibraltar to Spain for Ceuta, and as much more as 
could be got; (3) by accepting in a spirit of Christian charity the 
statements of the Chinese Government, and leaving to it to inflict 
condign punishment on the Boxers; (4) by making a permanent 
treaty with China, in which a fair and equitable modus vivendi 
should be at last established, we satisfying her on the question of 
opium, the missionaries, and the integrity of her Empire, and she 
satisfying us on the questions of trade, commerce, railways, and 
telegraphs; (5) by encouraging the Chinese to settle in Anglo- 
Malasia, in the earnest hope that they will ultimately replace the 
obviously effete native Malays. 

Thus we should avert the Nemesis that has now for sixty-three 
years been menacing us, and exchange the universal scorn and hatred 
for the no less universal goodwill and admiration of all Christendom, 
and make three gigantic strides towards the “inheritance of the 
earth” promised to “the meek” in the third beatitude. Let the 
two Emperors dissemble their greed of empire under what threadbare 
cloak they please, it may yet cost the one his throne and shake 
the Empire of the other—assailed by Pan-Islamism on the West, 
and by Pan-Buddhism on the East—to its very foundations ; but, 
warned by the squalidly loathsome Cretan ignominy, let us take now, 
as we should have done then, the directly opposite course. 

After the arch-fiend eclipsing Opium War in 1837, that has 
made Christianity so obnoxious throughout China with the noisome 
effluvia of countless myriads of wretches either murdered by our 
guns or poisoned by our opium, 


“ What time we crosst the yellow main, 
And cried to terrified Cathay, 
Kither be poisoned or be slain, 
Your body or your soul, come, say, 
One of the two we mean to slay ” ; 


we cannot carry out too meekly and tenderly the teaching of St. Paul 
in the thirteenth chapter of the First Epistle to the Corinthians in 
our dealings with a most unfortunate people, that in our execrable 
thirst for gold we have done so much to demoralise : 
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‘« Which, like a dream, we have forgot, 
But God and Nemesis have not, 
FE’en now methinks I hear them hiss, 
The viper brood of Nemesis.” 


But though Italy, Japan and America will certainly back us up in 
guaranteeing the integrity of her Empire to China, will France? In 
other words, are the Jingoes on both sides of the Channel to have the 
overcrowing mastery till they have utterly ruined both us and France? 
The Demon of Jingoism is the perfect antitype of the wicked 
cat in Pheedrus’ fable of Zhe Eagle, the Cat, and the Wiid Boar, 
that by carrying calumnies backwards and forwards between the 
Eagle at the top of the tree and the Boar at the bottom, telling the 
Eagle that the Boar was undermining the tree, meaning, when the 
tree fell, to snap up the eaglets, and telling the Boar that the Eagle 
was on the look-out to pounce upon her young directly she left her 
hole, ultimately destroyed them both and got the tree to herself. 
But the Demon’s plots are far more deeply laid. England desires 
peace above all things, and so does France. But there are Jingoes 
in ;both countries working all they can for war. Thus England 
didn’t want to keep Malta after the war, never dreamt of stealing 
either Crete or Cyprus, and no more thinks of attacking France in 
Madagascar or Indo-China than the man in the moon does. But 
one Jingo Premier kept Malta, another stole Cyprus. An utterly 
unprincipled Jingo expresses in a leading magazine a satanically 
cynical regret that England didn’t steal Crete when she had the 
chance. And France very naturally thinks thereupon that we should 
like to take Madagascar and drive her out of Asia. Then the 
Demon comes to us and shows us the wonderful cock-and-bull ships 
the French Jingoes are building to sink ours to the bottom of the 
sea, and the schemes they are concocting to give our fleet the slip, 
land at April Fool’s Bay, march on to London and loot it! And the 
Jingo Press on both sides of the Channel are saying all the nasty 
exasperating things, and making up all the vile wicked lies they can 
think of to set honest John Bull and simple Jacques Bonhomme by 
the ears, till the two poor, harmless, good-hearted noodles are half 
wild with fear, suspicion, hate and jealousy, and, like potassium 
plunged into hot water, are ready to explode at any moment. It is 
with the bewildered pair as with Christian plagued by the fiends in 
the Valley of the Shadow of Death: the Demon says and does all the 
wicked things, but through his Mephistophelic black art John thinks 
it is Jacques all the while, and Jacques thinks it is John. Another 
septennate of Jingo supremacy, and war between the two countries 
is inevitable. 


F, A. WHITE. 
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IS WAR A BLESSING? 


A GREAT deal of attention was, naturally, directed recently to the 
works of John Ruskin ; and from the mouth of this great apostle of 
the true, the beautiful, and the good it was unfortunately (in the 
opinion of some of us) found possible to quote utterances in favour 
of war. In the mind of Ruskin, as in that of Tennyson, disgust at 
the vices generated, as he thought, by a prolonged peace bred an 
admiration for war as a school of heroic virtues. In The Crown of 
Wild Olive he speaks of war thus : 


“Tt is the foundation of all the high virtues and faculties of men. It 
was very strange to me to discover this, and very dreadful ; but I saw it 
to be quite an undeniable fact. . . . I found, in brief, tbat all great nations 
learnt their truth of word and strength of thought in war, that they were 
nourished in war and wasted by peace; taught by war and deceived by 
peace ; trained by war and betrayed by peace—in a word, that they were 
born in war and expired in peace.” 


It would be sad indeed if the only means of keeping up a decent 
standard of morality among men was having recourse to occasional 
bouts of slaughter. The medical faculty have long since given up 
the practice of bleeding for all and sundry ailments of the physical 
frame ; but apparently this mode of treatment is still recommended 
by our social physicians for the body-politic. 

The passage quoted from Ruskin was widely cited and applauded 
as a deep truth. It has a superficial air of plausibility, and, as it 
were, of intellectual candour, that, coming from a man of Ruskin’s 
bent of mind, go far to recommend it to Englishmen in their present 
bellicose mood. That great humanitarian writers, such as Ruskin 
and Tennyson, should join hands with bishops and archdeacons in 
glorifying such detestable and criminal blunders as most wars are, 
is much to be regretted. 

Ruskin’s praise of war, which, to some, seems so rational and just, 
reminds us of nothing so much as Charles Lamb’s famous essay on 
“ Roast Pork.” It will be remembered that he tells us that the 
Chinese first discovered the delicious flavour of roast pork through 
the accidental burning of a country house where pigs were kept ; 
and their first idea was that roast pork could only be obtained by 
burning down a house containing pigs. Now, when the Chinese 
burnt down 2 house, no doubt they got their roast pork ; and when 
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we involve ourselves in a sanguinary war, no doubt a certain amount 
of heroism is displayed by officers and soldiers who might otherwise 
perhaps have gone through life without distinguishing themselves, 
Therefore, according to John Ruskin, just as the Chinese in Lamb’s 
story burnt down a house in order to get a little roast meat, so must 
we devastate countries in order to evolve a little courage! The 
Chinese learned at last that roast pork could be obtained without 
burning down a house. When shall we learn that courage, manii- 
ness, and all honourable qualities can be evolved and maintained 
amongst us without the aid of murderous wars ? 

Tennyson, in Vaud, calls out for war because of the “lust of 
gain” and the “civil war” of commercial competition, exclaiming, 
“Who but a fool would have faith in a tradesman’s ware or his 
word?” War itself, as in the case of the present South African 
struggle, is often a form of the “lust of gain,” and certainly does 
not put a stop to it. While brave men are giving us lessons in 
courage, and losing their lives in doing so, the manufacturers and 
financiers continue their usual business methods. The “ smooth- 
faced, snub-nosed rogue ” does not “ leap from his counter and till ” 
to go and fight the Boers, but cheerfully allows men of more courage 
to go and “ open new markets” for him. It would be interesting 
to know how much Ruskin expected the character of the British 
merchant to be raised by the present war ! 

Hatred, malice, and lust for our neighbours’ goods can never be 
good things; and in so far as war is the expression of such feelings, 
it cannot be anything else but an unmitigated evil. You either kill 
your enemy because you hate him, or else calmly and deliberately 
from a sense of duty. In the former case you are malignant, and 
in the latter self-righteous. You are setting yourself up as a judge 
in your own case, and trying to persuade yourself that your interests 
and the moral law are identical. Certain organs of the Press assume 
throughout that British interests and the higher morality are one 
and the same thing. One journal, with a great show of candour, 
admitted that the Boers ‘ think” they are fighting for the freedom 
of their country, adding, ‘‘ however mistakenly ” ! 

In the past, in semi-barbarous times, wars have no doubt often 
been productive of beneficial results, such as the consolidation of 
States and the binding together, under the influence of a common 
fear, of tribes and nations that would otherwise have remained 
unfriendly. But what is the use of all our advances in civilisation 
if nations have not yet learned the mutual advantages of friendly 
intercourse, and especially if colonies connected with a mother 
country by the ties of blood and a common language cannot co- 
operate with her in the arts of peace instead of in those of war? It 
has been pointed out that the war with the Transvaal has led to a 
rapprochement between Great Britain and her colonies, especially 
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Canada and Australia. Apparently it is assumed that the only 
possible mode of promoting friendliness between the mother country 
and her colonies is for the mother country to be at war with another 
nation ! 

The only kind of war that is really justifiable, that brings out 
great qualities, and that really does raise the character of a nation, 
is a defensive war—a struggle for national existence, such as the 
Greeks waged against the Persians, and the Americans, in the last 
century, against the English. Such a war improves the character of 
a nation, not only by giving opportunities for the performance of 
heroic deeds, but also by binding together in the bonds of brotherly 
love those who are engaged in fighting for a common cause. The 
war with Persia did Greece good, because it brought into temporary 
union a nation which seemed to be incapable of uniting for any 
length of time. But the subsequent Grecian wars (look, for instance, 
at the long and disastrous Peloponnesian War) were pure loss and 
ruin to Greece. It was the constant warfare maintained by the 
Greek States against one another that in the end exhausted Greece 
and left her a prey first to the Macedonians and afterwards to the 
Romans, There can be no doubt that, if Athens and Sparta had had 
the sense to unite instead of fighting for supremacy, they could easily 
have consolidated all Greece under their joint leadership, and they 
would probably have been strong enough even to defy the power of 
Rome. Nations only decay in peace when they have become 
exhausted by wars, and are ready to welcome any conditions of life 
for the sake of peace. Such was the condition of the Roman world, 
wearied and exhausted after a century of civil wars, when it fell 
under the domination of the Caesars. 

The same principles apply to nations as to individuals. Nobody 
would seriously assert that, if two men have a dispute, the best thing 
they can possibly do is to fight it out to the bitter end; and if this 
is felt to be folly in the case of private individuals, how can it be 
wise and reasonable in the case of nations ? 

Surely life is difficult enough under ordinary conditions, and 
furnishes sufficient opportunities for the display of both physical and 
moral courage, without our going afield to create new opportunities. 
This cannot be disputed, at any rate, so far as moral courage is con- 
cerned ; while as a school for physical courage we have the lifeboat 
service, the fire brigade, the fever hospital, the slums and alleys of 
our great towns, and the chastising of bullies, besides polar expedi- 
tions and the exploration of other distant and dangerous regions. 
We have mountaineering, ballooning, and, last but not least, opposing 
the present war, which requires considerable courage in some company! 
Pace John Ruskin, we cannot believe that it is absolutely necessary 
that nations should be either manslaughterers or cowards. 
Watter J. Bayuis, M.A. 
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THE CLERGY AND THE WAR. 


THE war in South Africa reveals to us that the majority of clergy 
still cherish the crude idea that God is a political agent, whose 
interests are directed first and foremost in the cause of Great Britain 
and her foreign interests ; before which all other considerations, moral} 
and social, fall away as of minor importance. Sermons have been 
preached and hymns written which show that the general tendency 
is to call upon the Almighty to protect our forces and give us 
victory. 
“* Lord God of Hosts, be with us, hear our cry, 
Stretch forth Thine Arm, and help us ’gainst the foe!" 


Mention of peace is hinted at as a remote and far-off ideal, in no 
way connected with our present military position, and bearing no 
practical relation to current events. 

The clergy assume no independent attitude characteristic of the 
cult they follow, but cling to conservatism, and act with caution. 
Many of the traits noticed by Emerson, when he visited England, 
have now disappeared from our national life; but we cannot deny 
that there yet lingers among the clergy the reproach of our 
American cousin, who accused them of being hostile to all change in 
politics, literature, or social arts, And with this spirit we find an 
aversion to the consideration of subjects from a philosophical stand- 
point. The average clergyman is well-informed, and he has received 
a university education; but he is part of an ecclesiastical system 
which narrows his ideas and limits his range of thought. We have 
an English gentleman ; but not a psychologist, a sociologist, or even 
a keen exponent of religious principle. 

Looking at Christianity merely as a moral system, we might say 
that its teachers have not striven to represent its real meaning, but 
have taken from it much of its value as a means of national reform. 
We cannot wonder that Shelley rejected with scorn the pretensions 
of priesthood. 


“ And priests dare babble of a God of Peace 
Even whilst their hands are red with guiltless blood, 
Murdering the while, uprooting every germ 
Of truth, exterminating, spoiling all, 
Making the earth a slaughter-house ! ” 
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Mr. Herbert Spencer asserts the same thing in a note in his Political 
Institutions (1882). 


“When in a weekly journal specially representing the university culture 
shared in by our priests, we find a lament over the moral degradation 
shown by our treatment of the Boers—when we are held degraded because 
we have not slaughtered them successfully for resisting our trespasses— 
when we see that the sacred duty of blood revenge which the cannibal 
savage insists upon, is insisted upon by those to whom the Christian 
religion was daily taught throughout their education; and when from 
contemplating this fact, we pass to the fact that the irreligious Lepchas 
are singularly forgiving of injuries, the assumed relation between humanity 
and theism appears anything but congruous with the evidence.” 


The wide and philosophical thoughts of our great modern sociolo- 
gist, Mr. Herbert Spencer, are full of weight and meaning; and it 
would be well if so-called Christians took to heart some of his 
lessons, and sought in sociology a foundation for the brotherhood of 
man, which they seem apparently unable to construct on New 
Testament teaching. 

The attitude of the Church towards militarism can, to a great 
measure, be explained when we look back at the past and see that 
military and religious deeds have always been closely connected. 

In many primitive countries even now the gods are taken 
into battle, and we know -that the Philistines carried images of 
their god, whilst the Hebrews entered battle with the ark. Priests 
were not loth to urge the expediency of war; for they knew that 
they would reap the benefit of the spoil, and many insisted, as did 
Samuel in the case of the Amalekites, on slaughter of the most 
unsparing nature. 

Much of the connection between militarism and religion in the 
early stages of social evolution can be explained by the fact that the 
chief was also the primitive priest, and made sacrifices before and 
after victory. 


“ Pagans seek some sign of divine approval as a first step, the Christian 
priest assumes that he has this approval; even though the case be that of 
attacking a people who are trying to throw off an intolerable tyranny.” 


This remark can be illustrated by the prayers commenly used in 
churches during war-time. 

The primitive union of priest and soldier lingered through many 
centuries. In the seventh century in France bishops went to battle, 
and by the eighth century regular military service was established, 
and Guizot tells us that the bishops occasionally undertook expedi- 
tions of violence and rapine on their own account. 

In case it should be thought that Mr. Herbert Spencer gives an 
exaggerated view of the position of the clergy, we can quote the 
words of a leading member of the Free Churches, one who, amongst 
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a few others, is doing his best to uphold the true teaching of 
Christianity. 

“ Far worse, though, than the false light flung by poetry on to the sins and 
sorrows of war is the fatal benediction pronounced upon them by religion. 
Nothing can extenuate the guilt of the churches herein. In no relation 
of life have they been more glaringly false to the teaching and spirit of 
their Master. They have ranged themselves upon the side of a rampant 
militarism, and in the name of the Prince of Peace they have blessed the 
banners of the hosts of war. In the sixth century there were bishops who 
had killed many enemies with their own hands. In the twelfth we read 
of ecclesiastics armed in mail, mounted upon war-horses, riding forth to 
battle ; ‘binding and torturing the knights whom they took in the chance 
of war, or whom they met full of money.’ At a little later date we discover 
our Churchmen fighting on the battle-field with heavy clubs, out of respect 
for their profession, which forbade an ecclesiastic to shed blood. In the 
sixteenth century Erasmus complains of bishops taking more pride in 
leading three or four hundred dragoons than in a following of deacons and 
divinity students, and asks why the trumpet and fife should sound sweeter 
in their ears than the singing of hymns and the words of the Bible ? 
While in our own time, and in our own city, the Bishop of Liverpool, 
when the English Government was engaged in a senseless and wicked 
slaughter of Egyptians, acting, as was said at the time, as the ‘bailiffs of 
the Stock Exchange,’ ordered prayers to be offered in the Liverpool 
churches for ‘our brethren, thy servants, now fighting the battle of our 
country in Egypt.’ Is it not open to us to say with Shakespeare, ‘ What 
damned error but some sober brow will bless it and approve it with a 
text’ ?” 


Therefore we find that although the military functions of the 
priest are now a thing of the past, there yet exists much lingering 
sentiment which clings to the old ideas, 

But we cannot in justice close our eyes to the other side of the 
question. Indiscriminate censure is rarely deserved. A few promi- 
nent members of the Anglican Church, and many dissenting 
ministers, have uttered strong and vigorous protests against the 
present war; and we are inclined to think that there is a deeper 
feeling of revolt against militarism than has ever been cherished 
before. Nor is the past wholly dark. The dawn of Christianity was 
certainly marked by the distinct teaching of peace principles, and the 
belief that war would cease when the new cult became universal. 
The tendency of Christ’s teaching was towards peace, the spirit of 
cosmopolitanism, and the emancipation of the individual ; but this 
love of the individual is ignored in war, where the unit is subordi- 
aated to the whole, and becomes of no importance. Although the 
early Christian horror of militarism gradually died out, we can trace 
some of the good effects of Christian sentiment in the knight of the 
Crusades and of chivalry, and in a higher ideal of treatment towards 
prisoners, 

Some of the clergy nowadays are beginning to realise that 
war tends to check the development of social reform, and that 
the decline of chronic militancy has done much to promote social 
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welfare and to aid their efforts. Social evolution owes more to the 
decline of war than to the exertions of Christian teachers. We 
always find the Church somewhat susceptible to external influence : 
it is apt to become inert and inactive when left alone, and energetic 
when roused by antagonism or the example of outside reform. The 
peace movement did not rise within the bulwarks of ecclesiasticism ; 
but it has undoubtedly begun to affect the clergy, and we recognise 
the fact that the brotherhood of man is at last being dimly realised 
by many who have, until now, cherished nothing but a narrow 
patriotism. 

Yet it is discouraging to notice the Church Times lamenting 
because the Dean of Durham takes his “ politics into the pulpit”; 
just as if truth, justice and brotherhood were not quite apart from 
narrow political bias, and very fit subjects for a sermon. We do 
not suppose that the Church Times objects to the ringing of bells 
and offering of thanksgiving prayers whenever the English people 
defeat their foe; and yet this jubilation shows decided political 
feeling, and the setting up of mere patriotism above the teaching of 
Christ. So great still is the partiality of the average parson towards 
war that one was recently heard to exclaim that “ agnosticism and 
peace principles go together.” 

We do not wish to ignore the fact that in contrast with past war- 
prayers there is one to-day which asks at its close that the Almighty 
may “hasten the time when war shall cease in all the world.” 
This may be regarded as a step in the right direction; but this 
sentiment, which adopts the doctrine of a future ideal without 
hope of present realisation, is a most unsatisfactory standpoint. 
Tennyson was fond of this attitude. He celebrated the achieve- 
ments of war, and he found in it the only hope for the evils of com- 
mercialism and competition. And then he looked ahead to Golden 
Years and Visions of the World, and saw in the dim future 


“The Parliament of Man and the Federation of the World.” 


All this reminds us of the aggravating idealist we so often meet, 
who believes in a far-off millennium, but in the meanwhile refuses 
his help to existing charities. 

It is the attitude of uncertainty and doubt, of timid precaution 
and time-serving expediency, and in the case of the peace ideal we 
know that the close relationship of Church and State has tended to 
foster the subserviency of the Church in matters of political import- 
ance. On this account we find greater opposition to the military 
spirit on the part of the Dissenters, although they are by no means 
unanimous—the Quakers being the only body of Christians who are 
united on the subject of peace. 

Nora Twycross. 





Sept. 


THE CASE AGAINST CONSCRIPTION. 


THE universality of the cry for conscription in some form or other is 
one of the most remarkable and dangerous symptoms of the age, 
and to those who have a deep-rooted love of freedom—a love 
founded on an accurate appreciation of the benefits to be derived 
therefrom both by the individual and the community at large—the 
contemplation of the present mental attitude of a large section of 
the public is little short of appalling. 

The contention of this article is, that Conscription, in whatsoever 
form it may be disguised, is directly antagonistic to a just and manly 
personal freedom—that is to say, the absolute freedom to act and to 
think in all things as one desires, and not in obedience to the dictates 
of others; moreover, that it is antagonistic to the material interest 
of every class of the community, without exception, and that 
consequently its introduction into this country should be stubbornly 
opposed by all classes from motives of the lowest self-interest, even 
without taking into account those of any higher moral order. 

The ultimate power on which the authority of Government exists 
is (as in the case of all power) physical force, and the physical force 
of a Government is its army; manifestly, then, the greater the 


army the greater the authority of the Government and the less the 


liberty of the individual. And still more manifestly, where the 
military power is sufficiently strong to absolutely overawe the whole 


community, the governmental power becomes absolute. This is 


illustrated all through history. Take, for instance, two opposite 
cases—those of Charles I. and Cromwell. Just in proportion as 
Charles believed he had the power to rule without the consent 
of the people, he did so; and, had he possessed an army of sufficient 
strength, there is no manner of doubt that he would have established 
an absolutely autocratic form of government; he failed in establish- 
ing that form of government because he did not possess such an 
army. Cromwell, though he commenced his public career as a 
defender of the rights of the people against arbitrary government, 
yet, when he had established an army of sufficient strength to over- 
awe the whole community, naturally and irresistibly gave to his rule 
the form of an autocracy—greater even than that of Charles. 

It follows as a necessary corollary to this that the ouly method of 
increasing the liberty of the individual is to decrease the power of 
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Government—i.c. to decrease the physical force at its back; in 
other words, the army. Just in proportion as there is a large and 
powerful army is there absence of individual liberty, and just in 
proportion as there is individual liberty there must be absence of a 
powerful army. 

From this it results that none of the liberties of Englishmen could 
have originally been obtained, nor have continued to exist, but for that 
very smallness of the army which it is now the fashion of the hour 
to lament. 

Fortunately, during by far the greater part of our history the 
Government has not possessed an overwhelming military power, 
and consequently the only means to maintaining the Government 
has been by having the support of a very large section of the 
community, and to maintain this it has constantly been necessary to 
consult the wishes of the community and adopt measures that met 
with their approval. 

To enforce the argument that the “liberty of the individual ” is 
merely another way of stating the “absence of governmental 
power,” let us here recall a few incontestable hard facts of our own 
history : 

The object of Magna Charta was to deprive the King (the Govern- 
ment) of the power of — 

“taking any freeman, imprisoning or disseising him of his 
freehold or liberties or free customs,” &c. &c. 

The object of the Bill of Rights was to deprive the King of the 
power of— 

“compelling people to make loans to him without their 
consent,” &c. &c. 

The object of the Habeas Corpus Act was to deprive the King of 
the power of — 

“ sending any one to prison beyond the sea, imprisoning him 
without being brought before a judge and duly charged,” dc. &c. 

Thus we see that those great blessings to the people, which we 
are accustomed to look upon as having been conferred by good 
government, have in reality no such origin; they are simply the 
absence of Government in so many particular directions. 

At all times the existence of the liberty of the individual is due 
solely to the want of the power on the part of the rulers to take 
it away ; in other words, to inadequacy of the army for the purpose 
of subjugating the people should there be a great and widespread 
physical resistance to the dictates of the Government. 

Create an overwhelmingly powerful army, and your Government 
ceases to be your servant and becomes your master; you cease to 
be the “sovereign people” and fall into a condition of slavery, 
modified solely by the wants and desires of the heads of the army 
and the Government, according to the fashions of the age. Under 
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our existing constitution, with an army so diminutive that it remains 
subordinate to the civil power, and too small for the civil power to 
enforce its will in every respect upon the people, the Tyranny of 
Parliament is limited to such interference with the liberty of the 
individual as falls short of producing sufficient discontent to result 
in open revolt. When revolt begins to show its head the civil 
tyranny has to yield. In proof of this assertion it is only necessary 
to turn to the account of the events preceding the abolition of the 
Corn Laws, the Reform Bill of ’31, and that of ’84. 

Owing to the long absence of any apparent danger to our liberties 
from the existence of too great governmental power, there seems to 
have been developed a curious notion that English liberties are in 
some way inalienable, and that, therefore, there is not the slightest 
necessity to keep a watchful eye upon them in order to guard them 
against insidious attacks. The fuct that a fice people should have 
fallen into this mental attitude is full of evil portent. It is urgently 
necessary that we should restudy our past history in regard to this 
very question of a large standing army; more particularly should 
we restudy Macaulay’s account of the struggle with the restored 
Stuarts and the repeated struggles with William of Orange. In 
dealing with the first occasion, Macaulay writes : 


“ The military tyranny had passed away, but had left deep and enduring 
traces in the public mind. The name of ‘standing army’ was long held in 
abhorrence; and it is remarkable that this feeling was even stronger 
among the Cavaliers than among the Roundheads. It ought to be con- 
sidered as a fortunate circumstance that when our country was, for the 
first and last time, ruled by the sword, the sword was in the hands, not of 
her legitimate Princes, but of those rebels who slew the King and 
demolished the Church. Had a Prince with a title as good as that of 
Charles commanded an army as good as that of Cromwell, there would 
have been little hope for the liberties of England. Happily that instru- 
ment, by which alone the monarchy could be made absolute, became the 
object of peculiar horror and disgust to the monarchical party, and long 
continued to be inseparably associated in the imagination of Royalists and 
Prelatists with regicide and field-preaching. A century after the death of 
Cromwell, Tories still continued to clamour against every augmentation of 
the regular soldiery and to sing the praises of a national militia. So late 
as the year 1786 a Minister, who enjoyed no common measure of their 
confidence, found it impossible to overcome their aversion to his scheme of 
fortifying the coast” ; 


and in regard to the second occasion, he wrote: 


‘‘ Even in the first transports of joy with which the bearer of the Treaty 
of Ryswick had been welcomed to England men had eagerly and anxiously 
asked one another what was to be done with that army which had been 
famed in Ireland and Belgium, and had learned in many campaigns to 
obey and to conquer.” 


These are instances where the real struggle between the people 
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and their rulers were crystallised, naked]y exposing their true 
character—a character which is not ordinarily fully understood. 

This feeling of the English people has impressed itself on the 
constitution ; a standing army is against the regular law of the land, 
and in order to empower the sovereign to maintain such an army 
that lw is suspended each year for a term of twelve months. Yet 
with this great constitutional principle standing boldly out, pointing 
the finger of warning to the ever-present danger of arbitrary govern- 
ment, we, with one unanimous voice, cry out for more, more, and yet 
more armaments! ! 

There ought surely to be no necessity to prove that the inherent 
tendency of armies is autocratic, and entirely opposed to democracy. 
The essential idea of an army involves complete subordination to 
arbitrary authority, and consequently to believe that military training 
and habits of mind can be wedded to freedom is to believe the 
unthinkable. 

The notion that “Tommy” and his commanding officer could 
ever be anything but our devoted servants, carrying out oUR 
behests, will seem ridiculous; but here again we should recall ugly 
historical memories—the Peterloo Massacre, the riots in connection 
with the Reform Bill—put down with bloodshed by the military ; 
and, still more nearly home, the Trafalgar Square disturbances, 
when the military, with artillery, were held in readiness to massacre 
the mob. Moreover, it is most certainly not put on historical record 
that on any of these occasions the soldiery displayed any disinclina- 
tion to slay their unarmed countrymen. 

In considering the possibility of a large standing army becoming 
the instrament for the subversion of our liberties, we are apt to 
regard the soldier (both officer and private) as we now know him, asa 
fixed type. Nothing could be more misleading. The ¢ype of soldier in 
any country is (like the type of any and every other organic, or even 
inorgauic, body in creation) the resultant of the multitudinous sur- 
rounding forces or conditions ; alter those conditions and the type 
correspondingly alters. This difference of type can be seen in the 
same individual at the same time. Take the military captain in his 
relations to the private and in his relations to the general; in each 
case the surrounding forces being different the resultant type is 
different. 

Now this last case is an exact illustration of our army as it now 
is, and as it will be when the growing spirit of conquest and mili- 
tarism generally has established a large standing army. The army as 
we now know it, having been for a very long time the servant of 
the State, is represented by the type of the captain in relation to the 
general ; whilst the army, as it will be, is represented by the type 
of the captain in relation to the private, for then it will be our 
master. 
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“Tommy,” as we now know him, will cease to exist. His officer, 
now looking to the civil powers as the foundation of all his hopes in 
life, has to keep well with them, and, as one important step in that 
direction, has to keep ‘‘ Tommy ” in his place in his dealings with 
civilians. The new type of ‘‘ Tommy” would be very different from 
the one whose qualities we are now so fond of praising in song. 

The English officer as we know him—the cultivated gentleman, 
who daily doffs his war-paint the instant his actual duties are 
performed, and becomes one of ourselves, a mere civilian—will 
cease to exist, and in his place we shall have a new type displaying 
either the intolerable domineering insolence of the Prussian officer 
or the swaggering blackguardism of the French general. 

Even as things are, the Jatent antagonism between the military 
and the civilians (an antagonism which is inherent in the nature of 
things) occasionally breaks out in the form of fighting between 
garrison troops and the townspeople. 

Tn this connection it is also well to remember the instances that 
have leaked through into the English newspapers during the last few 
years of officers in Germany and Austria deliberately murdering 
civilians for trifling real or imaginary rudeness. 

There is in the present war a clear demonstration of how the 
tendency to autocratic conduct in all the dealings of military 
authorities is not only naturally to be inferred from the constitution 
of armies, but is even necessary and inevitable. The danger run by 
the publication of information as to the projected movements of 
troops is so great, that not only are the authorities bound to exercise 
a certain control over the war correspondents, and even over the 
telegraph-wires, but the ordinary civilian perceives that necessity and 
applauds their actions; but whilst admitting the justice of these 
particular acts, he altogether overlooks the danger that arises from 
the natural tendency they have to extend to other cases, in which 
the imperative necessity does not exist. We have now the knowledge 
that in South Africa the censorship has already gone one step 
further—viz., the Russian expedient of exercising censorship 
directly over the printed newspaper has been adopted. There 
appeared some months back in one of our evening newspapers a 
facsimile of the Natal Times, with a portion of the news blackened 
out—-an inspiriting sight indeed for a colony of this land of liberty ! 
It was likewise reported by the Central News on February 5 that 
the Durban Weekly Review was suppressed for publishing adverse 
criticisms upon Sir Redvers Buller’s tactics ! 

With these facts so patent to all the world, incontrovertible 
evidence that the Press is, and must be, the first free institution to 
feel the iron heel of militarism, is it not an astounding spectacle to 
see it unanimously goading the country on ina policy that will drag 
it from its proud position of influence and wealth, and thrust it into 
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the comparatively ignominious and beggarly position of the Conti- 
nental Press. 

Some time back, when the Government made a quite insignificant 
addition to the numerical strength of the army, a considerable 
amount of adverse criticism resulted, and it is undeniable that if at 
that time they had asked for 100,000 more troops a note of alarm 
would have been struck and the demand would not have been 
granted. Note the difference in public opinion, now that our 
attention has been concentrated on another issue: we find ourselves 
crushing a people for the purpose of annexing their territory (this is 
what the war has unavoidably degenerated into on the showing of 
the Government itself, whatever may have been the causes or origin 
of the contest), and having set our hearts on this object—as was 
admirably depicted by Punch—in much the same way as the baby set 
his heart on somebody’s soap (and in the opinion of some of us with 
perhaps as little dignity), in our petulant tantrums at not having 
succeeded so easily as we hoped, we are blindly going any length to 
grasp that soap, even at the imminent risk of tipping the bath over 
upon our heads. The one object we keep in view is the crushing 
of the enemy, and he who dares to call attention to the terrible 
dangers incurred by some of the means taken to that end is voted 
a fool or a traitor. 

One factor that has materially contributed to the preparation of 
men’s minds for conscription is the increase of the navy. The navy, 
not constituting a standing menace to our liberties, has ever been 
the darling of our hearts. The enormous increase of that arm has 
not been brought about by the initiative of our rulers—far from it. 
The leaders of both parties, when in office, feeling instinctively that 
no additional power would come to them from such an increase, have 
consistently poured cold water on the agitators, and have finally only 
yielded to the clamour of the Press, aided by the agitation of such 
true patriots as Lord Charles Beresford, who have fearlessly exposed 
the weakness of the navy and the danger run thereby. (In this 
connection it is instructive to note that they, in their turn, were 
denounced as “ traitors” for exposing our weakness to our enemies. ) 
How different is the case of the army! The moment a popular 
demand for an increased army springs up, how ready are the 
majority of our privileged classes to go the whole length of con- 
scription! The juxtaposition of these two facts should be highly 
instructive to thinking people. 

The increase of the navy having taken place, and being apparently 
so entirely beneficial, we have been insensibly led to feel that an 
increase of the army would be equally unobjectionable. The very 
clear distinction between the two cases has been overlooked, for it is 
not the habit of the ordinary citizen, absorbed as he is in the keen 
competition of gaining a livelihood, to watch and combat each 
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fraction of the wedge, when once the thin end has been introduced ; 
there is so very little difference between one fraction and the next 
that no notice is taken of its gradual progress, until at last a serious 
rupture is caused—until, in other words, it is too late. 

It will be well to here give a living picture of the manner in 
which militarism inevitably destroys the liberty of the individual, 
In Mr. Herbert Spencer’s Sociology he quotes the words of Mr, Eubule 
Evans in regard to the changes that have taken place in German 
life since 1870, as follows: 

“There is little possibility of independence of speech or action, the 
police are always at your elbow . . . half schoolmaster, half nurse, he (the 
policeman) will supervise your every action from the cradle to the grave, 
with a military sternness and inflexibility which rob you of all independ- 
ence and reduce you to the level of a mere plastic item. If you wish to 


settle in Germany you must give up your individuality, as you do your 
passport, into the keeping of the police authorities.” 


And in reading this description it should be remembered that 
Germany has by no means reached the limit of these tendencies, 
but is going in the same direction, as the Emperor put it, “ full 
steam ahead.” Furthermore, it should be remembered that 
nothing like the full evils of the system are apparent as yet, owing 
to the fact that the guiding genius, the Emperor, is one of those 
extremely rare beings—an autocrat in the interests of his people —and 
not of himself and his courtiers. Those evils will begin to show 
themselves in their worst form soon after his death, when the 
Government will have fallen into the hands of weaker and less well- 
meaning rulers. 

Let us now inquire into the belief that advantages are to be 
derived by certain classes from the adoption of a military régime. 

That the lower middle classes and the working classes will derive 
any benefit from militarism and extended conquests of fresh territory 
is, of course, manifest nonsense, and requires no detailed confutation 
here, es such a contention has so far never been put forward in a 
serious and elaborated form ; and it is difficult to conceive in what 
way the professional classes could benefit. There remain, then, the 
capitalist, military and aristocratic classes. These will be considered 
in detail, for although they do not openly avow that their military 
leanings are largely influenced by the belief that there are personal 
advantages to be derived from fostering that spirit, yet common 
sense teaches us that that belief must exercise a much stronger 
influence on their opinions than they are themselves aware of, and, 
besides, the anti-militarists often assume that such advantages do 
exist. It is, however, here contended that, as a matter of fact, the 
capitalist, military and aristocratic classes do not in the long run 
derive any advantages from militarism, but, equally with the ordinary 
civilian, have every reason in their own interests to support the 
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reign of indastrialism, which has done so much for this country and 
for them. 

With regard to the capitalist, the most conspicuous result of war 
is the increase in the value of money considered as a loanable 
commodity. The man who has capital on deposit at his bankers gets 
more interest on it, and it is this simple fact that gives rise to the 
idea that war and unsettled times are an advantage to the capitalist. 
In this particular case there appears to be a distinct profit, but 
against this has to be placed the indirect consequences that will be 
referred to later on, falling on this individual himself, whilst it has 
also to be remembered that the bankers, who pay the higher interest, 
are themselves capitalists—and it would be curious to know what 
advantage that is for them ! 

The man who invests his money in first-class debentures when the 
loanable value of money has gone up receives more interest on his 
investment than he would have received before; in other words, he 
buys £100 debenture for less money than he would have paid before. 
This appears to be very satisfactory, but what was he doing with his 
capital before the loanable value of money rose? In order to make 
a fair comparison we must assume that he had it invested in some 
equally first-class securities. Now, in order to buy his debentures he 
must have sold those old securities, and in doing so he would have 
received as much less money than he paid for them originally as will 
exactly counterbalance the lower price at which he buys his deben- 
tures; and for this simple reason, that the purchaser of the old 
securities, equally with himself, expects to receive higher interest on 
his purchase in exactly the same ratio, otherwise he would not 
buy. 

The capitalist who holds shares (ordinary shares) in an industrial 
enterprise of any description, or has his money sunk in any business 
in the ordinary way (and these two cases, of course, represent the 
larger part of the capital in the country), and who continues in the 
same way after the loanable value of money has increased, has next 
to be considered. Most enterprises are more or less largely assisted 
by borrowed capital (borrowed from bankers, insurance companies, 
private individuals, &c.), and the raising of the loanable value of 
money causes them considerable expense, which they, of course, 
endeavour to cover by charging more for their goods; this means a 
general tendency towards higher prices for all products, including all 
sorts of raw materials for manufactures. This overlapping increase 
of expense has a most baneful effect all through the manufacturing 
and producing organism. In the case of a few exceptionally circum- 
stanced concerns the whole of this expense,can be covered, and 
perhaps even an additional profit made, without decreasing the 
output of the business; but such cases must be extremely rare, for 
even where there is apparently no immediate reduction of the volume 
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of business, the general rise in prices in almost every case must 
ultimately reduce the volume of business and the profit. 

This is no mere assertion ; it is proved by the modern beliefs of 
all people. The whole theory of modern commercial development is 
that reduced prices result in an increase of business so great that it 
more than compensates for the reduced percentage of profit, and 
the statement above is simply the reverse aspect of this universally 
accepted theory. 

Speaking generally, and allowing time for the various influences 
to work themselves out, there is a dead loss on balance—that is to 
say, reduced interest on invested capital ; whilst in many cases the 
loss sweeps away the whole of the diminutive profits that existed, 
and such cases mean the loss of the capital as well as interest. 

Thus we see that the capitalist who loans his money makes a 
direct profit, against which has to be put the increased prices paid 
by him for the various commodities he consumes and a certain 
additional risk in regard to his money lent out. The capitalist who 
has his money invested in sound debentures, or similar securities, 
stands practically where he did before, so far as his capital is con- 
cerned, but has likewise to suffer by the increased cost of commo- 
dities and the increased danger of enterprises not being able to fully 
meet their debenture charges ; whilst he who has his money invested 
in ordinary shares, or in his own business, has in the vast majority 
of cases nothing but loss, and possibly even extinction. 

What benefit does militarism confer on the military classes? It 
would be supposed that with more power there must go more benefits 
to the military man. Paradoxical as it may seem, however, this is 
not the case. Whilst the heads of the army have enormous power 
over the lives of the individual and the destinies of the nation, and 
possibly also obtain swd osd large revenues for themselves, the lot of 
the private soldier and of all ranks of officers (excepting the few 
heads) is rendered worse. They are themselves ground under the 
heel of the militarism of which they form a part, for the human lust 
of power and dominion knows no distinctions; the spirit that 
encourages men to conquer alien races causes them also, when they 
have the power, to dominate their countrymen, even their own 
brothers-in-arms. Soldiers, both officers and men, are paid less, 
harder worked, and more ruthlessly disciplined in countries under 
a military régime. 

Astounding paradox! Nevertheless true, and not only true, but 
within the knowledge of us all. We know all the facts, as bare 
isolated facts, but we never trouble to bring them into juxtaposition 
with one another in order to obtain useful enlightenment from them. 
It is notorious that the pay of the military of all ranks in Germany 
and France is markedly inferior to what it is in England. We have 
been hearing on all hands lately, from our Continental critics, that 
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the training of our soldiers is inferior to that gone through in 
countries under a military réyime, how our officers .pend too large a 
proportion of their time in sport and social pleasures, and the 
privates in idleness and drink; and, further, how inferior is the 
“ discipline ” (7.¢c. the abject subjection to arbitrary authority) of our 
“ mercenary troops ” to that of “ national armies.” 

These reminders should bring home to all military people the 
fact that the reign of militarism, which is now so rapidly approaching, 
is no more to be considered a Promised Land for themselves than it 
is for civilians, 

With regard to the aristocracy, the instinctive feeling amongst 
this class is that increased militarism means increased power for them- 
selves. This is a perfectly natural assumption ; all through history, 
up to the commencement of the present age of industrial develop- 
ment and crowded populations, increased governmental power has 
invariably meant increased power and wealth (in the form of robbing 
the masses) for the aristocracy. But if they would take the trouble 
to think, and to observe things as they actually exist around them 
(instead of dwelling on memories of the “ good old times” in Eng- 
land and the social conditions recorded in classical literature), they 
would discover that nowadays increased governmental power by no 
means carries with it the certainty of increased power for their class. 
In order to gain an insight' into this question we must look to the 
two modern countries of predominant military power whose general 
conditions approach most nearly to our own—l'rance and Germany 
—in neither of which is the position of the aristocracy in any way 
to be compared with their position in England. 

So we see that neither the capitalists, the military, nor the aris- 
tocracy really benefit by a reign of militarism ; the contemplation 
of the great positions and great power to be had under such a 
régime by a few of the very highest in the State dazzles the imagin- 
ation and obscures the true view that militarism is to all classes, in 
one way or another, a curse. 

It was intended to give here the actual salaries of all ranks in the German army, 
but a most astonishing difficulty in obtaining them was encountered—a difficulty 
which itself throws so strong a light on the influence of over-military training on 
the mind that it is well to record it here. 

The writer inquired of four well-educated German friends, and searched various 
works of reference (German) ; failing in this, he accompanied a German to the 
German Consulate, who asked the military attaché there whether he could supply 
the information, or give some idea as to what books of reference to consult. The 
only information he elicited, however, was that the military received ‘no treasures ”’ ! 
Through a relative the same inquiry was made of the military attaché to the 
Embassy (at a social meeting), and again the information was nz. None of the 
individuals consulted could even definitely give the pay of the private. 

Now, either they did not know or they knew and denied their knowledge. Both - 
alternatives speak badly for over-technical and military training. If they did not 
know, what a curious lack of general information is displayed ; whilst, if they did 
know, the only reason for denying their knowledge must have been an unwholesome 
fear of giving information bred of subjection to arbitrary authority! Both this lack 


of general information and this undefined fear of freely giving information have been 
frequently noticed by the writer in his very numerous German friends. 
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We now come to the question of the general disadvantageous 
effects of conscription, the most marked of which is the great limita- 
tion of the wealth of the community, both in money and in things, 
'l'o explain what is here meant it will be necessary to go into some 
little detail, bat as it is a question of the greatest moment to every 
one, from king to scavenger, the inquiry is well worthy of a little 
thought. 

The whole organisation of an army consists of arbitrary sets of 
rules and regulations, and the careful training of officers and men in 
the accompanying habits of mind; this involves blind faith in estab- 
lished customs and in those holding superior positions ; the effect 
of which is to deaden all initiative. Whilst this is a perfectly clear 
and logical deduction from the facts, it is, nevertheless, well to back 
it up by the opinion of a distinguished Frenchman, who, living 
under such a 7¢égime, bases his opinion not on theory, but on actual 
observation. M. Cornély says: 


“The citizen is forced to give to the national security those first years 
of virility upon which his whole life is built. Nearly all the scourges 
which threaten the nations of Europe—alcoholism, the hypertrophy of 
towns to the detriment of the country, the spread of socialism, and para- 
sitism, have, if not their origin, at least their roots, in universal military 
service, which clips the wings of initiative ; the incontestable superiority of 
the English is due precisely to the inferiority engendered on the Continent 
by the conscription.” 


Tn the terribly keen competition between individuals and between 
nations, a competition becoming yearly more fierce, the two great 
factors needful for success are vitality and initiative; vitality to 
stand the strain without producing inferior offspring, and initiative 
to think out, and then put into practice, new and improved methods 
in all departments of life. The nation that lacks initiative must of 
necessity produce less, or it may produce as much as another nation, 
but, if so, it is at the cost of greater labour. Whichever way it 
works out, it means less real wealth and well-being for the people, 
uot merely for the lower orders, but for the lower middle classes 
also, making together the bulk of the nation; and the reduced 
wealth affects the whole community from prince to pauper. 

Let us turn to Germany for an illustration, We are accustomed 
to regard her as a competitor who is driving us out of our position 
in the world, but put aside all complicated arguments and references 
to the tonnage of exports and imports, &c., and look instead at 
results. As we know, the salaries of German soldiers are markedly 
smaller than the salaries of our own, and it is equally true that the 
salaries of the whole list of State officials are lower than ours; 
furthermore, their princes, merchants, financiers, professional men, 
clerks, mechanics, and unskilled labourers have less to live on than 


ours. 
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The argument opposed to this will be that, whilst pay may be less 
in Germany, more is obtainable for the money there than here. 
That one can obtain more things for a mark in Germany than in 
England is quite true, but not in proportion to the difference between 
the earnings in the two countries ; Germans of all classes are actually 
poorer than ourselves in ¢hings, not merely in nominal money value. 
There can be no question about this, the facts are patent to every 
one who cares to observe. 

Now it is here contended that the cause of this lessened pro- 
ductive power is the rigid methods born of military training. The 
evils of the “ rule of thumb” are understood and appreciated by us 
all in our everyday life, but, proverbial as they are, we constantly 
refuse to admit that they equally apply in the case of nations. 

When the individuals of a nation have their initiative checked 
the effect must inevitably, in the course of time, show itself in regard 
to the profitable nature of a country’s trade. The words “ profitable 
nature” are used intentionally, for the mere bulk of a nation’s trade 
proves nothing—there is no advantage in carrying on a large trade 
with no profit. 

A comparison with England and America teaches us the same 
lesson. There was, in a recent issue of Fielden’s Magazine, an 
article by Mr. Tom Mann on the different methods in vogue in 
American and English workshops, an article of the highest possible 
value, coming as it does from a man who has worked under both 
systems. It is there pointed out that, whilst in England the work- 
man is either tacitly or overtly given to understand that he is paid 
to work, not to think or suggest, in America the proprietor, 
foreman and workman hobnob and thresh the matter out when 
any job has to be done; that is to say, initiative is not merely 
allowed a free field, but is actively fostered and encouraged. The 
startlingly superior results of this system are beginning to be 
noticed by every one—they have long been evident to men who 
have studied the question. 

Here we see a country with practically no military system, a 
country whose most marked characteristic is individualism, forging 
ahead, and leaving the rest of the world in the lurch, including 
England ; whilst England, in her turn, having so far had markedly 
less of the military régime about her methods, still remains well in 
front of Continental nations. 

It has been pointed out by Mr. Herbert Spencer that militarism 
in this country was, in the middle of the century, at the lowest ebb 
in the history of any great nation, and it is to be noted that this 
was the period that saw the sudden and astounding bound forward 
of the arts of peace, the trade, commerce, and manufactures of 
England ; the period in which we were the vanguard of civilisa- 
tion and progress, when our rapidly increasing wealth raised us to 
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the proud position of the financial centre of the world; when there 
was called forth a humanitarian spirit never before known, as 
shown by the prison reforms, the removal of much of the brutalis- 
ing influences of our criminal code, the abolition of slavery, é&c.— 
in short, the period of the creation of the modern England that we 
know. 

All this is no mere coincidence, it is a case of cause and effect ; 
human ingenuity and energy, left entirely unfettered, buds out in all 
manner of unexpected directions, in multitudes of cases, of course, 
taking the form of extravagant absurdities, but in numerous other 
cases taking highly useful, progressive, and humanising forms which, 
when suited to the times, take root and flourish. 

Now, however, having largely returned to aggressive military 
ideals, with their necessary corollary, extended governmental control 
(the law-making machine at Westminster daily turning out fresh 
rules and regulations, controlling our actions in every possible direc- 
tion), we find that the United States, where individualism still 
reigns supreme, is outstripping us in the race. 

The next most important of the general bad consequences of 
militarism is the effect on trade of increased taxation. but this effect 
need not here be enlarged upon, as it runs on precisely the same 
lines as the effect of the increased loanable value of money, which 
has already been gone into; the sole comment necessary is that 
the latter evils are as nothing in extent in comparison to the 
former. 

Whilst referring to taxation, it is well to point out that the 
popular estimate of the cost of large armies is ludicrously too 
small. It is the custom to take the actual outlay of the Govern- 
ment as the measure of the cost; but in addition to this there is 
the loss to the community of what would have been earned by 
the soldiers of all ranks in civil occupations. Now, considering 
that they are the strongest and healthiest men in the community, 
putting their average earnings at 25s. per week is a moderate and 
reasonable estimate; and, taking the army as consisting of 500,000 
men (the approximate number in Germany and I'rance), and the 
number of men in the navy on its present footing as 112,000, we 
get £39,780,000 as the annual loss to the community in this 
way. 

The Statesman’s Year-Book gives the standing army of England 
for 1898-99 as 180,513, and the cost of maintenance as £19,330,000. 
Assuming, then, that if we had conscription, the cost of maintenance 
would be at the same rate per head (and it is very much to be doubted 
whether the people would consent to conscription on worse conditions 
than those obtaining in the army now), the cost of maintenance of 
500,000 men would be £53,500,000. Adding all the items together, 
we have— 
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Cost of maintaining 500,000 men (army) . A ‘ - £53,500,000 
Cost of maintaining the Navy (on its present footing, ic. 

112,000 men) ° ° ° ef ° ‘ ° « 24,733,822 
Loss of what would have been earned by the 612,000 men in 

civil employment . ° . ° ° ° . » 39,780,000 


ig. oi a Bee igh is 


In order to realise what this means, let us consider it in the form 
of one single tax: there would have to be an income-tax of 4s. 11d. 
in the £ to cover it; in other words, practically onc-quarter of the 
income on which we pay the tax! 

If the few millions of voters, who are the heaviest taxpayers, 
would only keep this view of the question before their eyes, how 
very differently might they not sometimes apportion their applause 
and their suffrages ! 

There is still another loss to be taken into consideration. A large 
percentage of this money, if it had been paid away in the form of 
wages, &c., for civil work, would not have been lost at all, but would 
have remained in the form of factories, machinery, new indus- 
tries, &c., being a more or less productive and permanent benefit 
to the community. It is, of course, impossible to follow this parti- 
cular loss in all its ramifications and make any estimate of it; it is 
probably a serious item even during the first year of its existence, 
but each separate year’s loss goes on increasing, right into futurity, 
in precisely the same manner as capital increases when invested at 
compound interest. There is much food for thought in these 
considerations. 

It is not intended to follow out the moral evils of conscription, 
touched upon by M. Cornély in the extract giver above; that is a 
vast study of itself, and, fearlessly carried out, would, no doubt, 
lead to startling conclusions; here it has been the aim simply to 
indicate the more tangible and material results—those more capable 
of clear demonstration and measurement, and therefore more likely 
to be appreciated by all classes of the community. 

As to the necessity for an enormous army, that has never been 
established. We bnilt up, and have retained for centuries, nearly 
the largest Empire in the world without colossal armaments ; why, 
then, are such armamenis now necessary? We have latterly added 
to the Empire Egypt, the Soudan, Bechuanaland, Nigeria, &c., the 
united area of which, and the united population of which dwarf the 
area and population of the two Republics into comparative insignifi- 
cance ; then what is the new condition of affairs that calls for such 
a radical alteration in our methods now? ‘The answer is this: 
hitherto (with the exception of the case of Canada) we have confined 
ourselves to conquering the territories of the inferior races and 
Asiatics ; now we have abandoned that tradition and entered on an 
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era of New Imperialism in the form of acquiring by force the white 
man’s land. That is the secret! This task of crushing a white 
race, even although a ridiculously small one, has required an army 
several times larger than the largest army we have ever before had 
in the field, and not observing the great essential difference of this 
New Imperialism, we have rushed to the conclusion that enormous 
armies and conscription are, like so many other things nowadays, 
inevitable. 

Assuming that it will be necessary to keep a garrison of 50,000 
men in South Africa, then an increase of the establishment by 50,000 
would meet the case. This is surely undeniable. The only possible 
reason for an increase beyond that number would be an intention on 
our part to continue conquering white men’s territories. Do we 
intend to do this; and, if so, what are the lands into which we wish 
to. introduce “ financial purity,” &c., as we have it amongst ourselves ? 
(A-hem.!) Naturally it would not be France or Germany, or any 
other European country ; then all that is leftis America; and having 
eliminated the United States, the only countries remaining are the 
Central and South American Republics. Now, does any Englishman 
outside of a madhouse really dream of following the example of the 
United States ? 

The contention that any form of conscription, or a colossal stand- 
ing army, is necessary for the defence of the Empire is little short of 
idiotic. The main object-lesson of the South African War is the 
enormous power held by a defensive army, even against altogether 
superior forces, by the skilful use of the modern quick-firing rifles, 
combined with the arts of trench-digging and judicious retreating 
(what might be called the “ shoot-and-scoot strategy ”):; and in face 
of this it would be a mere waste of effort to go into.a detailed con- 
futation of the alleged necessity for colossal armaments for defensive 
purposes ; the individual who is suffering so badly from an attack of 
the “ patriotics ” as to honestly think he sees such a necessity being, 
moreover, manifestly proof against all such nonsense as mere 
evidence ! 

Thus it has been shown that, whilst the establishment of a colossal 
standing army, or of conscription, must inevitably sound the knell of 
English liberties ; on the other hand, those classes of the community 
who. imagine that they would derive solid advantages from such a 
retrogressive measure are living in a fool’s paradise; for, like all 
other classes, they would suffer both directly and indirectly from it, 
the military classes themselves, even, being sufferers with the rest of 
us: Moreover, it has been shown that all rapid advancement in 
civilisation and the arts is made in times of peace, whilst the mili- 
tary spirit, and military organisation and habits of mind, are antago- 
nistic to all such progress, and by causing a marked limitation of 
the producing powers of a country (which means inferior nourish- 
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ment and worse physical conditions for the masses) indirectly lowers 
the vitality and energy of a race, constituting a serious diminution of 
its ultimate chances in the international struggle for the survival of 
the fittest. 

And, finally, it has been demonstrated that the cry for a colossal 
army has arisen from a totally mistaken assumption—an assumption 
which, when examined, is found to rest on absolutely no logical 
foundation whatsoever. 

A. W. Livesey. 








SEPT. 


OLD-AGE PENSIONS. 


Tue Report of the Select Committee of the House of Commons on 
the Aged Poor has revived interest in the subject of Old-Age Pensions. 
The Committee say that schemes of universal pensions, without 
regard either to merit or thrift on the part of the recipients, are 
beyond the scope of their inquiry, which is limited to the aged and 
deserving poor. The Committee have also rejected schemes, like 
those established in Germany, which require deductions to be made 
from wages, because they considered that the benefits to the pen- 
sioners of such schemes must necessarily be deferred for a number 
of years, and also because such schemes would be strongly opposed 
by the very class they desire to assist. 

The Committee has not been able to furnish an estimate of the cost 
of the scheme which it recommends, but its Chairman, Mr. Chaplin, 
M.P., speaking at a public meeting near Stockton-on-Tees, said that 
the cost of the scheme had been immensely exaggerated at from 
£10,000,000 to £20,000,000 a year. 

“Speaking for the Committee, he could say they would not have made 
any proposals which had results of such a costly character. The necessary 
funds, it had been claimed, could be raised by a duty of 5s. to 10s. upon 
foreign grain; but a very much better idea, to his mind, was to reimpose 
the old shilling duty upon grain, which would produce £2,000,000 or more 
per annum, and form the nucleus of a modest scheme of old-age pensions.” 

If the Committee have been contemplating a scheme of pensions 
of from 5s. to 7s. a week which is to cost £2,000,000 per annum, or 
even double that sum, it must be a very select body of pensioners 
they have had in view. It appears from the census returns of 1891 
that there were then 1,876,251 persons over 65 years of age in 
Great Britain and Ireland, and if the population has increased at the 
same rate as during the previous decade it will now be 7 per cent. 
more than at the time of the census, and there will now be 2,007,588 
persons over 65 years of age. To give all these persons pensions, 
averaging 6s. a week, would absorb no less a sum than £31,403,020 
per annum, besides the expenses of administration. If, then, the 
matter is to be managed, and pensions of from 5s. to 7s. a week 
disbursed, at an expenditure of £2,000,000 or even £4,000.000 per 
annum, it must evidently be a small proportion of aged persons who 
are to get the pensions. It is true that the Committee propose to 
exclude several classes of persons from the pensions. In the first 
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place, they must be British subjects; but as, when the census was 
taken in 1891, there were only 219,523 foreigners in Great Britai 
and Ireland, or 1 to every 172 of the population, the exclusion ff! “ 
foreigners from the pension scheme will not greatly affect the cost, , 
of it. Then the scheme is limited to persons having a leg 
| income than 10s. a week. It is difficult to estimate what proportion 
of persons over 65 years of age have incomes under 10s. a week, or\ ° 
under 15s. a week, but it must be remembered that more than half 
rhs of the 2,000,000 persons eligible in respect of age will be women, 
whose income is never very large. Of the men, a number will have 
wives dependent on them; and unless the earnings of the man, or 
the man and wife, amount to more than £1 a week, it will be 
impossible for them both to have 10s. a week. Even if the wages 
approached 380s, a week, it would be better for them to get their 
wages reduced, so that one or other, or both, might be entitled to 
get pensions of from ds. to 7s. a week, for they might then be better 
off than with wages approaching 30s. a week. JBesides, there are 
many old persons who may be earning a larger income than 10s. or 
15s. a week, but they may be earning this with great toil. If these 
people had a chance of getting 5s. or 7s. a week for nothing, they 
would gladly give up some portion of their work so as to reduce 
their incomes to the qualifying amount. It would, therefore, be 
reasonable to expect that, of the 2,000,000 persons eligible i in respect 
af of age, a large proportion would also be eligible in respect that their 
incomes were less than 10s. a week, If, then, the scheme were to 
be carried out at anything like £2,000,000 per annum, there would 
require to be a very careful selection of pensioners. 

The Committee propose that there should be a pensioning 
authority in each parish. If the pensioners were to be selected 
from a larger number of applicants, the applications—unless the 
pensions went by favour—would demand inquiry and adjudication. 
The shifts and subterfuges that would be adopted to make it appear 
that incomes of 15s. or 20s,, or even more, were less than 10s., would 
be endless. There would, therefore, require to be a staff of officials 
to make inquiries and aid the pensioning authorities in the discharge 
of their duties. The expense that would thereby be entailed may be 
guessed from the present expense of the administration of relief to 
the poor. In Whitaker's Almanack for this year it is stated (page 325) 
7 that the total cost of relief to the poor in England and Wales in 

1897—number relieved, 836,913 persons—was £10,432,189, whereof 
the officials received £1,781,509, being 3s. 3d. for every £ disbursed. 

In Scotland a similar state of things prevails. In the Report of the 

i Board of Supervision for 1893-94, page 10, it is stated that for the 
previous ten years the average annual expenditure on relief of the 
poor had been £896,866, of which there had been spent on main- 
tenance of the poor of all classes £677,268, and on management and 
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legal expenses (but excluding the cost of collecting the funds) 
£111,790, equal to 3s. 33d. per £. On page 12, the cost per head 
for relief and management of ordinary poor is stated to have been 
£7 12s. 10d. per annum, and if the cost of management, 3s. 33d. 
per £, is deducted, it will leave £6 5s. 5d. per annum as the average 
amount received by each pauper, which is equal to 2s, 5d. per week. 
It thus appears that of every £6 provided by the ratepayers, £5 
only is received by the poor, and £1 goes to pay the officials 
employed. 

The administration of pensions as proposed by this Committee 
would certainly be attended by enormous expense. Nor would the 
expense be the only objection. The difficulty of determining 
between the rival claims of the numerous applicants would render 
the position of the pensioning authority in each parish anything but 
@ sinecure, while the disappointment of unsuccessful applicants 
would create general dissatisfaction. 

These considerations point to the conclusion that any truly satis- 
factory system would be one of universal pensions, ia which every 
person of a certain age would be entitled to share. The objection 
to universal pensions is the enormous cost of them. But the cost 
would be dependent on the number of persons who were to receive 
pensions and the scale on which they were arranged. If the 
pensions were only available to the very old, and, therefore, to the 
very few,,and were of moderate amount, the cost need nut be great. 
If the number of pensioners is enlarged to include those of a lesser 
age, the cost of the pensions will, of course, be increased. But 
there is this to be said, that if the pensions cost a large sum of 
money it would mean that a large number of persons were being 
benefited. If the amount, whatever it was, were raised in a just 
and reasonable way, I can see little objection to a system of 
universal pensions. The nation would then be virtually acting as 
an insurance institution, providing for the members who attained 
old age. The nation might very reasonably say: ‘‘ We are no 
longer going to provide only for those who, in the prime of life, 
waste their substance in riotous living, and who afterwards, in their 
illness or old age, become burdens on their neighbours. We may 
continue to provide workhouses for the improvident and unuthrifty 
people, but we shall also provide somewhat for the old age of those 
who, in their prime, have been providing for others. We shall 
place all on an equality, so that the unthrifty shall not have an 
advantage over the thrifty. We shall arrange old-age pensions for 
all. The man who cannot live on his pension supplemented by 


what he has or can earn, will have to go to the workhouse as at - 


present, and his pension will go to maintain him there; while the 
man who has saved a little for his old age will get a pension that 
will help him to live outside the workhouse.” 
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Such an arrangement would not be a discouragement of thrift, but 
the opposite. It is, besides, a system that could be worked with a 
minimum of expense. All that would be required to be proved 
would be the age of the applicant for a pension, and that being 
determined, the weekly amount might be payable at any post-office. 

In considering the scope and cost of old-age pensions for the 
United Kingdom, the following table, compiled and calculated from 
the census returns of 1891 for England, Wales, Scotland, and Ireland, 
may be of interest. It gives the population between the various 
ages according to the census returns of 1891, the estimated popula- 
tion of the same ages at the present time, on the assumption that 
the population has increased 7 per cent. since 1891; and in another 
colamn is given the number of persons at and above the several 


ages. 
Population of England, Wales, Scotland, and Ireland. 











According to Estimated At and above 
—— Census Reports | for September | the several ages 
(1891). 1899. { September 1899, 
0. 5 years 4,526,254 4,843,092 ao,s74224 a. - 
5-10, 4,381,544 4,688,252 35,531,132 Above 5 years 
10-15, 4,225,729 4,521,530 30,842,880 Pra saree 
16-20, 3,919,162 || 4,193,503 26,321,350 ho 
20-25 ,, 3,454,534 8,696,351 | 22197,847 al® » 
25-30 =, 2,981,891 3,190,623 | 18,431,496 a oe 
30-35, 2,576,927 2,757,312 15,240,873 ve 
35-40, 2,247,451 2,404,773 } 12,483,561 5p. 8D ow 
40-45, 2,012,051 2,152,895 | 10,078,789 oe 
45-50, 1,722,256 1,842,814 |  8,235,975* _ — 
50-55 oy, 1,578,439 1,688,930 6,081,169 ae 
55-60, 1,150,658 1,231,204 4,392,239 9) 0D 
60-65, 1,077,939 1,153,447 i 3,161,035 » OO 
65-70, 739,763 791,546 2,007,588 SR 
704-75, 581,227 621,913 } 1,216,042 Oy 
78-80, 315,688 337,786 594,129 js COP ag 
80-85, 168,124 179,893 256,343 » OF 9 
85-90, } 52,37 56,040 76,450 Ae 
99-95, 15,344 16,418 20,410 » 98 
9%.and upwards 3,73 8,992 3,992 oe 
Unspecified 1,786 1,911 1,911 Unspecified. 
Totals e 37,732,922 40,374,224 














* Including those of unspecified ages. 


The dimensions of the problem can now be gauged. If it be 
resolved to restrict the pensions to persons who have reached the 
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age of three-score and ten, there will be upwards of 1,000,000 
persons eligible in respect of age. If 65 is to be the qualifying 
age, there will be 2,000,000 persons to provide for ; while, if the age 
be 60, upwards of 3,000,000 persons will be entitled to claim. 

The older the pensioners the more in need of assistance are they 
likely to be, and this suggests the desirability of grading the 
pensions according to the age of the recipients. If 65 were to be 
the minimum age, then an increase in the pension would be 
desirable at 70, and another increaso at 75. In this way the 
increasing need of the aged would be met. 

As to the scale of pensions, it must be evident that to give 5s, to 
7s. @ week to every person over 65 years of age would amount to 
such a sum as no Chancellor of the Exchequer would face. Besides, 


in a great many cases such pensions would not be required. To many: 


aged people pensions of half these sums weekly would be considered 
a great boon. If pensions of 1s, 6d. per week were payable to all 
persons 65 to 70 years of age, 2s. 6d. to those 70 to 75, 3s. 6d. to 
those 75 to 80, and so on, adding 1s, per week for every five years of 
age, it would mean a great amount of added comfort to aged 
persons, while the cost of the scheme would be sufficiently great to 
tax the abilities of a Chancellor of the Exchequer in finding the 
money. There would be: 


791,546 persons 65-70 years of age, at 1s. 6d. per week, £3,096,924 
621,913 > 70-75 os 2s. 6d. ns 4,055,391 
337,786 4, 75-80 i 3s. 6d. f 3,083,705 
179,893 ,, 80-85 x 4s. 6d. A 2,148,994 
56,040 me 85-90 Ps 5s. 6d. * 803,940 
16,418 ,, 90-95 ai 6s. 6d. a 278,354 

3,992 i 95 and upwards 7s. 6d. A 78,093 





2,007,588 persons at an annual charge of ° ° » £13,545,401 


The cost of collecting the money and administering the funds 
would not probably absorb the balance of £14,000,000. The insti- 
tution of such a scheme would, no doubt, largely diminish the 
number of paupers presently maintained out of the poor’s rates, and 
to that extent diminish the burdens on the ratepayers. 

As to the source from which the necessary funds could be 
obtained. A proposal very popular in some quarters is to tax 
all incomes over some fixed amount, say £1000 a year. These 
people, it is said, have more than they or their families require, 
and therefore these people ought to make the requisite sacrifice. 
This proposal is generally made by those who do not expect to have 
to pay it. They often regard the large incomes which only a few 
enjoy as an unjust deduction from other incomes. They seem to 
think that those large incomes are virtually provided at the cost of 
small incomes; and that what constitutes the great wealth of some 
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is the cause of the poverty of the many. If these views were 
sound, then there were little to say against taxing those large 
incomes to extinction, If the fleecing of the wealthy people 
would promote the general well-being, then these people should 
be fleeced. But would such fleecing promote public prosperity ? 
Take the case of a wealthy man who has, as might be said, 
more than he or his family can use. If you say to that man, 
‘‘ No matter how you invest your money, and no matter how much 
you may earn, we shall take from you all except the income we think 
good for you.” That man will naturally invest his money in those 
channels where, if the returns are smal], they are sure and certain. 
He will not save anything, for that would bring him no advan- 
tage, but he will spend everything in the personal gratification of 
himself and his family. But if you say to that man, ‘“ Invest your 
money any way you please. If you invest it profitably, it will be 
yours, and you shall be under no disability in consequence”; then 
that man, for the hope of gain, for the pleasure of greater pos- 
sessions, may restrict his personal expenditure and engage in some 
adventurous enterprise, which, if successful, will mean that he has 
been able to do something for his fellow-men which they consider 
useful and valuable. He would, therefore, be a public benefactor. 
The wealth of which he could boast would be the very measure of 
the benefit he had been able to confer on society. In the same 
way with every person similarly wealthy, it is the pleasure of 
increased possession which stimulates them to place their wealth at 
the service of their neighbours. If you withdraw this stimulu , 
you withdraw every inducement to enterprise on the part of the 
wealthy, and you would thus injure instead of promoting the 
national well-being. 

Or, take the case of a doctor who may be earning over £1000 
a year. That money he receives from his patients. What right 
has the State, in order to provide pensions for Tom and Dick and 
Harry, to take any portion of that money? I fail to see any right 
at all. If a pension scheme is worth having, it is worth paying for, 
and paying for honestly. 

The German method is to make deductions from wages, deductions 
from employers, and contributions from State funds. Such a method 
could only apply to sections of the population. It would not be 
suitable to that large section who are in casual employment, or 
to those who, as it is called, are working for themselves, or to women 
domestically employed. The collection of weekly contributions from 
every one would involve an elaborate system of bookkeeping and 
collection. There would be hopeless arrears and an immense army 
of defaulters. 

The mode which commended itself to Mr. Chaplin was to reimpose 
the old shilling duty on imported grain, which he thought was a very 
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attractive suggestion to the agricultural mind. Such a mode is open 
to serious objections. In the first place, it would be quite inadequate. 
In the second place, whatever the amount of the duty imposed it 
would impose a burden on the taxpayers in addition to the tax 
collected. The idea which underlies all such taxation is that the 
duty imposed on the imported articles is paid by the foreigner, and 
to the agricultural mind it may appear unfair that the home producer 
should be subject to taxation from which the foreigner is free. And 
it may perhaps appear fair and only putting all parties on an equal 
footing by placing a tax on the imported commodities. In such 
matters we have to distinguish between the parties who pay the tax 
and the parties on whom the tax ultimately falls. Thus, the tax on 
spirits does not diminish the profits of the distillers, nor does the tax 
on beer diminish the profits of the brewers. In spite of the taxation 
which these parties pay, their profits are generally as great as in 
other trades where there is no such taxation, and the reason is, that 
the prices of the spirits and beer become adjusted to the conditions 
that prevail, and the burden of such taxation really falls, not on the 
distillers and brewers, but on the consumers of spirits and beer. In 
the same way, a tax on imported grain would not fall on the foreign 
importer, but on the home consumers. ‘The foreigner would only 
import grain when, after deducting the duty, he got a satisfactory 
price. The burden of such taxation would, therefore, fall on the home 
consumer. He would also have the further burden to bear of an 
enhanced price for home-grown grain. As the price of the foreign- 
grown grain was advanced by the amount of the duty, the home 
producer would be able to get an equal advance, which, as the home 
producer had no tax to pay, would go into the home producer's 
pocket. The consumer would therefore have two burdens to bear— 
he would have to recoup the foreign importer for the tax paid by 
him to the national exchequer, and he would have to pay an equal 
tax in higher prices to the home producer, which amount would go 
into the home producer’s pocket. Itis not unlikely that the conditions 
would again be adjusted between the farmer and the landlord, so 
that the extra price got by the farmer would go eventually into the 
landlord’s pocket, and that the ultimate effect of a tax on imported 
grain would be so much collected by the revenue, which the consumer 
would have to pay, and so much more, also paid by the consumer, 
which would go to increase the landowners’ incomes. However 
attractive such a tax might be to the “agricultural mind,” it is one 
which will not bear examination as a wise method of raising money 
for old-age pensions, or, indeed, for any other national object. 

If, however, the proposal were to impose an equal tax on home- 
grown and imported produce, there might be much to be said for it 
as a justand reasonable method of raising money for old-age pensions. 
As the pensions would be available by every one who attained the 
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given age, it would be fair that the insurance premiums, as we might 
call them, should be paid by every one. A tax on foods and drink 
would be a means of taxation by which every one would pay, and 
that, too, pretty equally in the proportion in which they would share. 
It would have this further advantage, that it could be easily collected 
at a minimum of expense. If taxes of 10s. were levied on each 
head of cattle slaughtered or imported for consumption, 1s. on each 
sheep and pig slaughtered or imported, 1s. on each cwt. of beef and 
bacon imported, ls. per cwt. on fish, ls. per cwt. on wheat and 
wheat flour, both home-grown and imported, and Gd. per ton on all 
coal mined in Great Britain, you would have a series of taxes to 
which every one would contribute, and which would be easy of 
collection. Taxes of these amounts would not appreciably raise the 
prices of the several commodities, so that people would make their 
contribution to the pension fund almost without knowing it. The 
amounts that would be realised from these taxes might be something 
like this : 


From cattle at 10s. a-head : 
The number of cattle in the United Kingdom 
and Ireland is given in the Financial Almanac for 
1899, p. 158, at 10,908,238. Assuming that one- 
third of these will represent the annual consump- 
tion, which would thus be 3,636,079, to which 
add, cattle imported, 618,321. Together 4,254,400 £2,127,200 
From sheep, at 1s. each : 
The number of sheep are given by the same 
author as 30,498,021, and assuming that one-half 
of these represent the annual consumption, there 
would be 15,249,010, to which add 611,504 sheep 
imported, making the total annual consumption 
15,860,514, which at 1s. each would be ‘ 2 793,025 
From pigs at Is. each: 
The number is likewise given as 3,669,528, and 
assuming this number to represent the annual 


consumption, there would be realised . ‘ 183,476 
Of beef, bacon and hams there was _— ted in 1897 

9,916,113 ewts. At Is. per ewt. 495,805 
Of fish, importation 2,449,730 cwts. At 1s. per owt. 122,486 


Of wheat and wheat flour there was imported in 
1897, 81,420,849 ewts. The wheat production in 
Great Britain and Ireland is estimated at 
56,295,774 bushels. Calculating 60 lbs. to the 
bushel, this would give 30,158,450 ewts., which, 
added to the quantity imported, makes 111,579,299 
ewts., and assuming this as the annual consump- 
tion, at 1s. per cewt. would yield . ‘ ‘ : 5,578,965 
From coal at 6d. per ton : 
The quantity produced in 1897 was 202,129,931 
tons, and the revenue from this source would thus 
be , , ‘ ‘ ; ‘ ; ; 5,053,248 








These sums together amount to , ‘ ° . £14,354,205 
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which would more than meet the proposed expenditure. Relief 
might, perhaps, be obtained by an appropriation of a portion of the 
poor-rates or of some other public funds. Another possible source of 
income might be found in a reform of charitable funds where change 
of circumstances renders them no longer required for the purposes to 
which they were originally devoted. 

There can be little doubt that, if pensions of even small amount 
were attainable by aged people, these pensions would be almost 
invariably accepted rather than the ‘‘ house.” A universal system 
of old-age pensions would therefore very largely lessen the amount 
required for the relief of the poor. Some might be inclined to say 
that such a scheme would pauperise the whole community. But 
that would depend upon the means by which the pension was 
secured. If it were bestowed out of other people’s money, and in 
consideration of the poverty of the recipients, then the recipients 
would be pauperised. But if it were the result of a system of 
national insurance, to which the recipients had made due contri- 
butions, then there would be no more pauperisation than the 
purchaser of an annuity is pauperised by receiving it. 

The more the matter is studied, the more clearly, I believe, will 
it be seen that it is by a system of national insurance that the 
problem of the aged and deserving poor can best be met. Under a 
system of universal pensions, some might receive them who were not 
deserving, and some might get them who were not poor; but 
unquestionably all the aged and deserving poor would be among 
the pensioners. And, after all, who is able to discriminate between 
the deserving and the undeserving ? In such matters, discrimination 
is out of the question. The only thing that society ought to attempt, 
is to endeavour to raise the money for such an object in the fairest 
and most reasonable way, and that, I believe, would be by a 


system of indirect taxation. 
W. D. Macarecor, 
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1900. 


AN INTERESTING INDUSTRIAL 
EXPERIMENT. 


AmonG the many problems which perplex the social reformer and 
with which the statesmen of this country will be bound, sooner or 
later, to deal, there is none more serious nor with farther-reaching 
consequences than the gradual depopulation of rural England, coupled 
with the increasingly congested condition of the poorer quarters of 
our large towns. There is no more striking contrast to-day than 
that afforded by a drive through a remote country district, with its 
broad bare acres, followed by a sojourn in a congested quarter of 
one of our large cities, of which, of course, the poorer portions of 
London are supremely typical and chief. On the one hand, the land 
without the people; on the other, the people without the land. 

Within recent years spasmodic attempts have been made to remedy 
this state of things, and at intervals a cry has been raised of, “ Home 
to the villages! Back to the land!” Ameliorative laws have been 
from time to time placed on the statute-book to this end, and various 
small reforms have been effected, but with little avail. The depletion 
of village populations and the congestion of urban areas goes steadily 
on. 

There are many causes at work to produce this result, most of 
which are too well known to need elaboration. Nevertheless, it will 
not be amiss to recall one or two of them, in view of the fact that, 
for a problem of this kind to be understood by succeeding generations, 
its main features need to be frequently restated. 

Years ago, the tyranny of the landowners and farmers was set 
down as the principal cause of the exodus from the villages. Poor 
men looked on the change to the town from tha country as a substi- 
tution for the taskmasters of Egypt of the freedom and independenca 
of the Promised Land. Our English villager, even within the last 
half-century, was little better than a serf, ever at the beck and call 
of his social superiors, and practically afraid to call his soul his own. 

Mr. Joseph Arch, in his recently published autobiography, says : 


‘“‘ With bowed head and bended knee the poor learned to receive from 
the rich what was only their due, had they but known it. Years of poverty 
had ground the spirit of independence right out of them ; these wives and 
mothers were tamed by poverty, they were cowed by it, as their parents 
had been before them in many cases, and the spirit of servitude was bred 
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in their very bones. . . . We labourers had no lack of lords and masters. 
There were the parson and his wife at the rectory ; there was the squire, 
with his hand of iron, overshadowing us all. There was no velvet glove on 
that hard hand, as many a poor man found to his hurt. He brought it 
down on my father because he would not sign for a small loaf and a dear 
one; and if it had not been for my mother that hand would have crushed 
him to the earth, maybe crushed the life right out of him. At the sight 
of the squire the people trembled. He lorded it right feudally over his 
tenants, the farmers; the farmers in turn tyrannised over the labourers ; 
the labourers were no better than toads under a harrow. Most of the 
farmers were oppressors of the poor ; they put on the iron wage-screw and , 
screwed the labourers’ wages down, down below living-point ; they stretched 
him on the rack of lifelong, abject poverty.” 








me We 


In some few obscure places similar tyrannies, in a milder form, 
may still exist, but a cheap press, coupled with a wider diffusion of 
knowledge, has served, in the majority of cases, to break such condi- 
tions down, so that it is no longer possible to reckon village tyranny 
as among the important causes which produce the steady and con- 
tinuous inflow of people from the country to the town. That such 
an inflow still goes on becomes strikingly apparent to anybody who 
cares to investigate the records of workhouses, shelters, or other 
institutions where a note of the places of origin of those applying 
for relief is kept. Of a hundred and seventy men in one such place, 
and that taken casually, only the odd seventy were London-born. 

There are two main causes which conspire to produce this migra- . L 
tion from village to town—and it will be well to remember that 
there is no corresponding stream in the opposite direction—they are 
better wages and the hope of a fuller life. 

Something has been done since Joseph Arch’s early experiences to 
raise wages in rural districts; and probably, more than the actual 
rise of wages, the increased purchasing-power of money has done 
much to soften the position of the agricultural labourer; but even 
now the amounts paid for labour in some parts of rural England are 
no inducement to young and energetic villagers to stay at home. A 
surveyor of highways, working districts in three Midland counties, 
told the writer quite recently that the men employed on his roads— 
and these not worn-out old men—received no more than ten shillings 
a week; or, in other words, about twopence an hour. Is it any 
wonder that young men, when they have to choose between such a 
prospect and the pound or twenty-five shillings a week to be earned 
in a town, take the latter? The choice is often made in complete 
ignorance of the conditions, or underpaid village labour would still 
have a chance, Were the miseries and burdens of the lower life of 
our large cities better known, there would be probably a greater 
desire to stay upon the land. Attempts are made to warn men 
against emigrating to foreign countries where they are not required ; 
nobody troubles to warn countrymen against coming into our 
overcrowded towns. Duly warned, many men might think twice 
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before making uch a change. Long hours, ill-housing, high rents, 
and impure air are disadvantages which, if once rightly under- 
stood, would have their due weight in the scale as against the few 
additional shillings a man may look to earn. To any one conversant 
with life in village and in town, particularly when the town is one of 
our large cities, the lot of the poor town toiler is known to be far 
more miserable and arduous than that of his brethren in the village, 
who, with less income and a more humdrum existence, have by far 
the better time when everything is taken into account. As things 
stand, however, ignorance prevails, and the supposed advantages of 
town life still lure the countryman on. At the outset he generally 
finds employment, for the urban employer is not insensible to the 
finer physique, the greater reliability, and, it may be, the deeper 
subserviency of the man who is village-born. So the countryman 
comes to the town, and, much as he might have been inclined to 
think better of it before his migration, if he had thoroughly under- 
stood the pros and cons of the situation, once there and married and 
settled down, there is precious little chance of his ever getting back 
again. 

With many a man the desire for higher wages is strengthened by 
a hankering after what he conceives to be a fuller life. To the 
young and ardent, on the look-out for excitement and pleasure and 
the whirl of the world, the stagnation of village life is hell, and 
while many men drift into London with a view to bettering them- 
selves financially, there are others who come in the hope that here, 
at least, life will be less deadly dull. Alas! in this respect, too, 
there arises a sorrowful disillusionment. The working man from the 
country finds that the high pressure of London life leaves but scant 
leisure for town pleasures, and that his heavily weighted income 
affords no margin to be spent upon recreation. With the change 
from village to town life he has lost the comparatively inexpensive 
sports of the field and has found no corresponding substitute; for, 
although there is amusement in abundance awaiting those who can 
pay for it, he has no money to spare, and therefore there is none 
for him. 

A third cause of migration from villages to towns which is thrust- 
ing itself upon the attention of reformers to-day, although not nearly 
so potent as those just mentioned, is the lack of decent houses in 
the villages. But this applies rather to the influx into small pro- 
vincial towns than into our large cities. From a variety of causes, 
then, men still crowd in from the country to the towns, with a 
consequent continuous depopulation of rural districts and a corre- 
sponding increase of city slums. 

In London the congestion is further increased by other causes. 
The alien emigrant is nob unknown. A steady stream of more or 
less indigent Continentals finds its way, year by year, to the banks 
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of the Thames—a European invasion of British territory of the subtle 
and silent sort. These people are content to live on a little, and to 
herd together under any conditions, if only they can get a footing in 
our land. Their coming greatly intensifies the general struggle for 
existence, and at the same time helps to accentuate all the evils of 
overcrowding, insanitation, and underpaid labour. London is still 


“The needy vagrant’s cherished home ; 
The common sewer of Paris and of Rome.” 


To be added to all this inflax from rural Hogland, rural Ireland, 
the rest of the United Kingdom, and from abroad, there is the 
natural growth of London’s own population, coupled with an ever- 
increasing shrinkage of house-room. From Whitechapel,. with its 
217°19 per acre, to S*. Martin-in-the-Fields, with its 49:22, no 
matter how the figures rise for population, the acreage naturally 
remains the same. It does worse; it shows a gradual, and in some 
parts an extensive diminution, brought about by the increase of 
business premises and railway extensions. 

A remedy has been sought in tenement buildings carried to a 
great height. What cannot be obtained laterally is sought vertically, 
and the remedy threatens to be worse than the disease. Tho tene- 
ment system tends to destroy all idea of home life, and the combina- 
tion of dark, airless dwellings in the basements, with wearisome 
flights of stairs to the upper floors, is but among the minor drawbacks 
to this system of housing. When the newness has worn off them, 
and they begin to show symptoms of decay, block dwellings frequently 
become nothing less than death-traps and seed-beds of immorality. 

In some parts of London, particularly in the South-Kast, the 
congestion is so acute that the population cannot grow. Through 
elearances and closures the habitable area has been gradually 
decreased and the population squeezed outwards by the brute force 
of insnflicient house-room and high rents. Suffering, of course, 
often comes from such squeezing. ‘This centrifugal action is a 
blessing, it is true, but not without its attendant evils. Suburbs 
which, less than a decade ago, could boast of green fields, are in 
their turn becoming congested, with a consequent development of 
slums ; and the continual exodus of everybody who can afford it 
from the centre of this great city to some point on its circumference 
tends to leave that centre one dull, dead mass of the very poor. Mr. 
Charles Booth’s poverty-map of London, now about twelve years old, 
coloured light blue for poor districts, would, if the investigations 
were repeated at the present time, have its light-blue areas very 
largely increased. The increasing congestion and poverty of London 
proper, as apart from its extensive suburbs, in spite of all attempts 
at amelioration, is a sad and pathetic fact, and one which shorld 
have due weight with the social reformer. In South-East London 
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the authorities are often compelled to shut their eyes to palpable 
instances of illegal overcrowding, because the offenders, if turned 
out, would have nowhere to go; and cases are not unknown of 
families being forced into workhouses through sheer lack of house- 
room. 

On the one hand, then, we have the evil of the overcrowded and 
overgrown city, and, on the other, a steady denudation of population 
in the country districts. As a result the resources of the country 
are ill-developed, and the struggle for existence in the towns is 
greatly increased, while the poverty bred there is of a growingly 
fiercer kind. In one of the largest Poor Law unions of South 
London one-twentieth of the population are returned as paupers, a 
fact the nature of which becomes more awful when we recollect that 
destitution in large centres of population is far more terrible than in 
small communities. A man who has gone under in the struggle for 
existence has not the same chance of recovery in a city that he has 
in a village or small town. The man who goes down in London is 
likely to stay down, ‘The place is so vast that when he disappears 
he is soon lost in the great human ant-hill, and nobody thinks 
enough of him to note that he has fallen. His reclamation and 
recovery may, generally speaking, be left out of account. In country 
p'aces he would be more in the public eye, and when he went down 
it would be unusual if there were not some good and philanthropic 
agency at hand to help him up again. There destitution, by virtue 
of the continued personal care of the philanthropic, is of a milder 
type. In London the mass of poverty is so great that no power 
other than the Poor Law is able to contemplate the possibility of 
dealing with it. Philanthropic people with the means and time to 
enable them to take an intelligent and personal iaterest in the poor 
are lacking. ‘They have gone to the suburbs, or farther afield, and 
if a few are living in the crowded quarters the mass of poverty 
fronting them is so appalling as to prevent them attempting to deal 
with it personally ; or, where such an attempt is made, it too often 
ends hopelessly. Consequently, it is fair to say that the congestion 
of populations in large towns is a great evil, not merely because it 
cripples the resources of the country, but because it breeds poverty 
of the worst type in our city slums. 

In a well-ordered state of society, instead of people streaming 
from the country to the town, the flow would be all the other way. 
To make the most of rural England, and to limit the terrors of our 
large towns, the set of the tide should be countrywards. If the evils 
indicated above are to be checked and eventually obliterated, it can 
only be in one way—namely, by a reversal of this stream of tendency 
and a settlement of our surplus town populations upon the land. 
After all, is not this the natural direction? Are not emigrations 
ordinarily caused by the throwing off of surplus populations who are 
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driven out by various circumstances to settle on the undeveloped 
places of the earth? It may be said that London is doing this 
already—that the very force of compression is gradually squeezing 
her population out. That is correct to a certain degree, but, un- 
fortunately, the squeeze does not push far enough. It is no remedy, 
only a temporary palliation, where the disgorged people settle down 
next door, there to develop a yet more gigantic problem with which 
the next generation will have to deal. 

Forces are already at work which will help the first phase of the 
solution—the checking of the inflow to the towns from the villages— 
in a slight degree. When Lord Salisbury somewhat cynically 
suggested, at the time of the agitation for Parish Councils, that 
circuses would be more to the point, he was not entirely jesting; he 
had grasped one important feature of the situation—the lack of 
amusement in village life. Things are not quite so bad in this 
respect as they were, even a quarter of a century ago, for many an 
English village is now able to boast a centre of social intercourse 
outside the public-house in the form of a village institute, and the 
dulness of village life has been to that extent relieved. The Parish 
Council itself has also proved an attraction. For the first time in 
his life the villager has a real share in parish affairs, and if, in the 
learner's stage, the tendency has been to make the Parish Council a 
bit of a faree—Council and circus combined—the fact that there is 
some amusement connected with the administration of local affairs is 
not altogether a disadvantage from this point of view. 

Village wages are not likely to be largely increased under present 
conditions, and cannot, in so far as mere amount is concerned, be 
expected to compete with wages in the towns; but it might well be 
made more widely known that fifteen shillings in a village is 
infinitely better than twenty or twenty-five shillings in a city 
slum, when considered simply from the financial standpoint, to 
say nothing of comfort and health conditions. Attempts have been 
made to augment wages in rural districts by the provision of allot- 
ments, and where this has been well and wisely done good has 
resulted. To the rural labourer the allotment is a distinct blessing, 
adding as it does to his income and furnishing another tie to bind 
him to the land and keep him from the towns; but for a general 
solution of the problem, ‘‘ How best to get the congested populations 
of our large towns out on to the broad spaces of the country ?” it 
is worthless. Smal) holdings have often been put forward as a sort 
of panacea for all our social ills, but there is a dark side to that 
solution of the difficulty which is generally overlooked. There are few 
men in this country and in the present day who have a harder and 
more trying existence than the man in a small way of business, be 
he agriculturist or tradesman. He lives upon a thin crust of earth 
which at any moment may crumble beneath his feet and let him 
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into a volcano. Every now and then, through money unexpectedly 
going out or equally unexpectedly failing to come in, he finds 
himself at the limit of his resources; a breath or two of adversity 
and he is struggling up to his neck in an angry sea; a piece of 
more than ordinarily acute competition and he is off his feet never to 
rise again, In these days of great capitalists and gigantic indus- 
trial combinations the small man with insufficient capital finds it 
increasingly difficult to live; and a race of small holders, in the face 
of modern commercial conditions, would be able to do little more 
than hang on to a precarious existence by the skin of their teeth. 
What we need for the development of rural England is a powerful 
combination of money and brain. The English farmer—and we say 
it with all respect—has had a hard time of it from lack of both. In 
many instances he has not had the skill to make the most of his 
resources, and, given the skill, he has had inadequate resources 
of which to make use. It would be the same with the small 
holder. In his hands the resources of the country would still be 
undeveloped. The mere making a man owner of his own house 
or holding may add to his difficulties instead of decreasing them. 
One of the wretchedest villages the writer has ever seen was one 
where nearly every man was said to own his house. Sufficient 
employment was found to keep body and soul together, but no 
margin was left with which to maintain the piace in decent 
repair. In one case, where an order had been made by the 
local sanitary authority for the house to be cleansed by the 
application of a little whitewash, the order had to remain in 
abeyance because the owner, who was also occupier, had no possible 
means of carrying it out. For the man born and bred in the 
country the mere provision of a small holding does not suffice 
either to place him beyond the reach of want or to develop the 
resources of the land; and to attempt to settle town-bred popu- 
lations on the soil by merely giving them land to hold and to till 
would be the purest folly. It ought to be possible to place surplus 
town population on the land profitably both to themselves and the 
soil they have to till, but not quite in this way. 

General Booth, in connection with the Darkest England scheme, 
has attempted something, and his experience should be of value to 
other social reformers as an indication of what can and what cannot 
be done. By the application of money and brains he has lifted 
portions of a town population and placed them on the land with 
very good results. Industries have been originated and developed, 
and the men have been given a chance of living honest, healthy 
lives. As a commercial speculation his Industrial and Land Colony 
in Essex cannot be said to pay—monetary profit is not the end for 
which it was founded—but everything points to its paying at some 
future date. 
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The Darkest England Estate is situated at Hadleigh, in Essex, 
some thirty miles east of London, and consists of three thousand 
acres, half of which is foreshore in process of reclamation, and about 
five hundred acres pasture land. At the time of its purchase by 
the Salvation Army the estate was practically in a derelict condition, 
and for a long time, even on the best part of it, only a little hopeless 
farming had been carried on. There were two substantial farm- 
houses, the ruined towers of an old castle, and various dilapidated 
farm buildings. Only after careful survey was a purchase effected, 
and directly the Salvation Army had possession competent men were 
sent down to develop the resources of the new acquisition. 

In spite of the forbidding appearance and past reputation of 
this derelict district, it was soon apparent that the men sent 
down in the first instance to spy out the land had exercised a 
considerable amount of insight, and it was not long before there 
were indications that something more was to be made of the estate 
than two or three poverty-stricken farms. Fur one thing, the 
prospectors had found large quantities of excellent brick-making 
clay, and at once there sprang into existence a brick-making 
industry which will soon have an all-the-year-round output of 
75,000 bricks a day, for which there is a ready London market. 
Foresight was shown in the fact that the value of a river frontage 
was not overlooked, and to this a light railway was laid, so that the 
bricks might be readily brought down from the yards to the wharf, 
there to b2 carried away in the “ Army’s” own barges to depdts in 
town. 

To the brick-making there was added market-gardening, and 
here again business acumen came into play. The market-garden 
produce previously grown in the neighbourhood had been sent to 
Covent Garden, and if the tradesmen of the thriving watering-place 
of Southend, which is only five miles from Hadleigh, wanted it, 
they had to fetch it out again; thus paying freightage over sixty or 
seventy miles, beside something to the middleman. The adminis- 
trators under the Salvation Army promptly realised that all this 
might be saved by sending their produce to Southend direct in their 
own vans. This they did, with the result that they obtained more 
for their fruit and vegetables than had fallen to the lot of other 
producers, while the Scuthend tradesmev actually paid less. 

Following upon brick-making and market-gardening came stock 
and poultry farming, with none but class poultry and the best 
stock. 

As a consequence of these developments an estate which had 
previously supported a bare handful of people soon showed itself 
capable of supporting between two and three hundred men, and a 
village which had sunk into stagnation and decay put on the garb 
of busy, healthy life again. Roads were cut in all directions, and 
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before long villas and cottages began to spring vp along them. 
Here, at any rate, was an instance of the development of a number 
of new industries in rural Eagland—and that, too, in one of its most 
hopeless parts—a making of the wilderness to blossom as the rose. 
But at what cost? Done at a profit, this were indeed an advantage. 
In order to realise what it would all be worth as a business specu- 
lation, the first question to be answered is, naturally, ‘“ Does it 
pay?” 

From the balance-sheet for 1899, recently issued, the following 
figures are taken : 

On the farm and dairy section the value of the stock increased 
during the year from £4152 7s, 10d. to £4508 18s. 8d. Purchases, 
wages and expenses smounted to £5155 7s. 104d, and sales te 
£4701 9s. 4d. A deficiency of £453 18s. 64d. on sales as against 
expenses, or a net deficit on this department, when the increased 
value of tke steck is taken into account, of £97 7s. 85d. In the 
merket-garden and nursery section the value of the stock increased 
from £1559 17s. to £2767 9s., but the sales only amounted to 
£3802 9s. 11}d., as against £5123 7s, 3)}d. for purchases, weges 
and expenses ; a Ceficit under this head ot £1320 7s 3d., or a net 
deficit, considering the increased value of the stock, of £1135 ds. 4d. 
- the poultry and bee section the sales only stand at £856 lds. 73d. 

against £912 6s. 04d. for purchases, wages ard expenses; but 
the stock shows a slightly increased value, having risen from 
£434 Os. Od. to £462 18s., leaving a net deficit on the section of 
£26 12s, 11d. The industrial section, which is much more important, 
has its receipts and expenditure, under the respective heads of 
Purchases, Wages sand Expenses and Sales, grouped in five sub- 
divisions. On brick-making there was experded during the year 
£6906 13s, 10d. while receipts on that accourt emounted to 
£7833 11s. 4id., a balance to the geod of £426 17s. Ghd. Wheel- 
wrighting and blacksmithing cost £922 8s. 4d., and only brought in 
£806 18s. 1ld., a deficit of £115 10s. 3d. The dinirg-room and 
home department is responsible for an expenditure of £3243 3s. 4d. 
and an income of £3225 19s. 1]ld., a deficit of £17 3s. 5d. Oa 
traffic there was an expenditure of £2838 11s. 3}d., and an income 
of £2827 6s. 7$d., a deficit of £11 4s. 8d. In connection with the 
stores and bakery, sams were expended amounting to £4766 12s. 7d., 
and the receipts totalled £4570 16s. 3d., a deficit of £195 16s. 4d. 
The total deficit on the four of these departments carried on at a 
loss thus amounted to £339 14s, 8d., but over against this must be 
set the profit on the brick-making of £926 17s. 63d., which enables 
the industrial section to show a net surplus on the working of 
£587 2s. 10$d., to which must be adced increased value of the 
stock, which rose during the year from £3974 11s. 10d. te 
£4146 8s, @d. The total balance to the good cn tke indus‘rial 
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section is thus £758 19s. Sid. This minimises the slight deficits 
on the other four sections, and gives for the whole of the operation 
a surplus of £521 13s. 9d. Against this, however, has to be set the 
cost of the general administration of the colony, amounting to 
£2176 14s. 10}d., made up of salaries of governor and staff, travel- 
ling expenses, printing, stationery, postage, telegrams, carriage, 
repairs, incidentals, and expenses of colony stables, £1596 7s. 34d.; 
legal charges, architect’s and auditor's fees, £110 12s. 7d.; tithes, 
rent, rates, taxes and insurance, £434 2s,543d.; interest and discount, 
£15 12s, 63d.; and village school subscription, £20. Asa set-offj 
there is a small sum of £275 17s, 5d., rent of barracks and 
cottages (sub-let). This gives us a grand total for the colony of 
£42,166 2s, 75d. on the expenditure side, and £40,786 18s. 11d. for 
income, or a total deficit on the year’s working of £1379 3s. 83d. 
In 1898 it was £855 Qs. 11d.on an expenditure of £37,612 11s. 53d,; 
and in 1897, £750 4s. 10$d. on an expenditure of £35,113 0s. 5d. 
In order to understand what this experiment may be worth, 
judged on a purely commercial basis, it will be necessary to take 
into account the interest on a sum estimated at £50,000, money 
borrowed for improvements and maintenance, say £1500, and the 
rent of such an estate, half of which consists of foreshore, covered 
at high water, and low-lying pasture, say another £1500. This, 
with the deficit on the year’s working, gives a sum to the bad for 
the year of £4500 in round figures, or an outlay in excess of income 
of slightly over 10 per cent. Taking the three last years, and 
considering the deficits in comparison with the totals, we find that as 
the expenditure increases the deficit grows in slightly greater pro- 
portion. There is every prospect, however, of this being altered. 
The locality was wisely chosen by the men who had the matter in 
hand, and there are signs that, ere long, this will become a valuable 
building estate. It should also be remembered that, in this experi- 
ment, General Booth has been purchasing experience which was 
bound to be costly. Anybody else attempting such a work would 
be in a position to be warned by his failures and to profit by his 
successes. With him everything has been new and untried, and he 
has had to feel his way in many directions. On the other hand, he 
has had one great advantage which is not ordinarily associated with 
purely commercial enterprises—namely, an absolutely devoted body 
of men willing to work as administrators at very low salaries. At 
the same time, there is a serious drawback which any well-devised 
commercial scheme would not possess—i.ec. the poorest class of 
colonists on some of the very poorest land. In many instances the 
men dealt with had never been workers, and even where they had 
some knowledge of labour, this knowledge was handicapped by their 
poor physical condition, owing to which it was absolutely impossible 
to get a full day’s work out of them. General Booth has thus been 
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at work on the worst material with the poorest tools; in other 
words, he has been dealing with unproductive land by means of 
unskilled and incompetent men, and yet he has come within 
measurable distance of making the enterprise pay. The question 
is, given good land and men accustomed to labour, what better 
result would there be? 

At present this colony can claim for itself that it keeps the men 
upon it at full work and enables them to live and thrive under much 
healthier conditions than anything they could hope for in a crowded 
town. A mild kind of socialism is in operation, by reason of the 
fact that many of the arrangements in connection with the colony 
are of a communistic kind. There are common sleeping-rooms for 
the men, a common dining-room, and a colony bakery and store. 
At the same time every man stands upon his own footing, and is 
paid according to what he has done—not necessarily according to 
what he earns, for at their first introduction to colony work the men 
are often too feeble and too unskilled to earn the little it takes to 
find them lodging and food. 

Stated briefly, the colony, as against any purely commercial 
enterprise on similar lines, has two distinct advantages in the way 
of disinterested administrators, who run the concern for less than 
ordinary commercial salaries, and low wages, due to the fact that 
men for a time draw little more than their keep. Against these 
must be set two distinct disadvantages. In the first place, the 
administrators are, or rather were—for they have picked up a good 
deal of knowledge by the way—only amateurs at this kind of 
work, and had to feel their way ; and, secondly, apart from the poor 
land, which was in itself a drawback, the men in receipt of these 
low wages are very inefficient workmen, so that the low wage means, 
not something which entails a profit, but an outlay under conditions 
that entail a loss, Let it be understood that, in speaking of the 
administrators who take less than commercial salaries, this only 
applies to the Salvation Army officers who controlthe concern. The 
expert heads of departments, farmer, brickyard manager, &c., are 
paid at the ordinary market rate. The value of disinterested 
administrators—men who give the best that is in them to the work 
for sheer love of it and not for the salary they may obtain—cannot 
be overestimated. At the same time it must not be supposed that, 
in any effort to increase industrial and land colonies in England, 
with a view to developing the resources of the country and relieving 
the congested populations of our large town, such disinterested 
service could not be found. All our hard-headed business men are 
not so set upon piling up wealth for themselves as to be entirely 
indisposed to sacrifice something to the common good. It is not to 
be supposed that the Salvation Army has gathered to itself the 
whole of that self-sacrificing spirit which would go a long way 
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towards making any such scheme a commercial success. The 
probability is that the altruistic spirit which in the past led men to 
enter the Christian ministry and to go out into foreign mission-fields 
will, in the new century, develop itself along additional lines, and 
that men will recognise a large field for noble service in the develop- 
ment of the resources of the country for the betterment of the 
condition of the poor. No amount of preaching and teaching can do 
anything for the congested districts of a place like London while the 
people in them exist under their present vile conditions, and 
Christian people will be hastening the coming of the Kingdom of 
God, not delaying it, by taking up these social problems in a 
Christian spirit and getting them solved. At present they very 
efisctually block the way of all other forms of Christian werk. 

It may be suggested thet any other industrial and land colony 
would not have the same chance as General Booth’s, because its 
promoters would not be able to guarantee the existence of good 
brick-clay. The answer to that seems comparatively simple. If 
we are going to lock to brain as well as capital for the opening up 
of rural England to the dwellers in the towns, brain must make 
itself felt right from the commencement by seeing that selected sites 
for such enterpriscs are just what they ought to be. The Over- 
Sea Colony, which was to be an important part of General Booth’s 
Darkest England scheme, still hangs fire on account of the fact that 
he refuses to accept anything that comes along simply because it 
happens to be cheap or ready to hand, without any regard to its 
suitability, or otherwise. Such a carefulness of selection is one of 
the best guarantees of ultimate success. Industrial and land 
colonies in England may not have brick-making clays to strengthen 
them by becoming their best-paying department, but there may be 
other equally profitable things. If carefully considered, it is more 
than likely that the undeveloped resources of our rural districts 
would be found to be very great. Those at present in possession 
have neither the opportunity nor the energy to bring them out, and 
where they are ready to starve a more enterprising and adaptable 
administration, backed by larger resources, would be in a position to 
do well. Anybody standing upon the Hadleigh Estate a dozen 
years ago might well have supposed it to be quite played out, and 
that there were no resources left to be developed in connection with 
it. And yet there were resources, and they are being developed 
day by day. Take another instance, a small one it is true, and yet 
not devoid of meaning. The Isle of Wight prides itself on being 
the “Garden Island of England,’ although it is very deficient in 
gardens, and fruit and vegetables in some of the towns there are 
exorbitantly dear. The native islander can be got to do very little 
in the way of market-gardening and fruit culture, and would pro- 
bably excuse himself on the ground that it is difficult to do anything 
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of the kind. The fact is, he lacks the energy and the capital to give 
the thing a fair chance. And yet it can be done, given the 
resource, even without capital, as a slight but significant illustration 
will serve to show. Years ago a foreign seaman was cast ashore 
from a wreck on the south coast of the island, with no prospect in 
life beyond what he could make for himself. To him was not given 
the choice of the fertile, sheltered valleys, and he had nothing to 
depead upon beyond his own stout heart and strong right haud ; 
but, with the true spirit of the pioneer, he made his way to the 
summit of the lofty downs, where nothing beyond furze and heather 
and a little coarse herbage grew. The native islander had never 
attempted to make anything grow there, probably honestly believed 
that nothing would grow, but before long this man, coming to the work 
without any hampering prejudices and with the strong impulse of a 
dire necessity to drive him on, soon made the desert blossom like 
the rose, and to-day he has a market-garden with glass-houses and 
sheltered walls, the products of which are able to vie at local shows 
with flowers and fruits turned out by the professional gardeners who 
are at the head of the gentlemen’s establishments in the district 
around. What this alien did why should not the Englishman wita 
brains in his skull and money in his pocket do in a yet greater 
degree? Where others would have starved under better conditions 
this man, with everything against him, has thriven. 

General Booth, with largely unskilled administrators and very 
unskilled workmen, is developing new industries in derelict H-s-x, 
and an alien seaman is able to create a flourishing market-garden on 
a bleak downside in the Isle of Wight! Is it not possible that 
there are other resources all over the country capable of being 
developed in the same way ? 

“Three acres and a cow” was the old prescription, but that wiil 
not suffice, The unenterprising and unguided man on the land, 
with no capital to back him, cannot do much. There must be a 
combination of brain, muscle and money if anything is to be dore 
which shall at one and the same time be sound as a commercial spect- 
lation and valuable as a solution of one of our most pressing social 
problems; and these forces must be supplemented by adequate 
organisation and unselfish devotion. Given such qualifications—and 
they are not impossible of attainment—mtch may be done along 
these lines both in the way of giving new life to rural England and 
of relieving the congested populations of our large towns. Particu- 
larly if by these means it is possible that the overcrowding prob!em 
in the central districts of London may be permanently and healthily 
relieved. 

Wim H. Henr. 








SEPT. 


THE MURDER OF SLEEP. 


WE are constantly being reminded of the wonderful progress 
achieved in this expiring century; but we do not so often stop to 
consider the cost of this progress in the wear and tear of human 
life. Many years ago Sir Arthur Helps sounded a note of warning 
in his Social Pressure, pointing out the many drawbacks of ‘‘ high” 
civilisation. Among other things, he drew attention to the effect of 
city noises on the nerves. Had he lived to our day, he would have 
had greater occasion for his strictures, for the evils to which he 
referred have enormously increased in recent years; the growth of 
population, and its concentration in the great towns, having intensi- 
fied social pressure beyond anything with which he was acquainted. 

The question of city noises has come to the front of late, and an 
endeavour has been made to restrain and regulate them in some 
degree; but there has been a good deal of straining at the gnat and 
swallowing the camel in the matter, Organ-grinders and street 
hawkers are doubtless a nuisance sometimes ; but their operations 
are a mere trifle compared with other noises that we have to endure, 
and, moreover, the disturbance they make is usually confined to the 
hours of daylight. When preventible noises invade the hours of 
sleep the matter becomes more serious ; for, in this busy, harassing 
life, sound rest at night is an essential to the maintenance of the 
working powers. 

One of the most alarming concomitants of modern civilisation is 
the increasing prevalence of lunacy and other nervous diseases. The 
cause is doubtless to be found in the hurried, anxious lives that we 
lead, in the intensity of our studies, the fierce competition in busi- 
ness, and the general difficulties of life with most of us. How many 
breadwinners, whether professional men, business men, artisans, or 
factory-girls, return to their homes day after day utterly exhausted 
by their continuous Jabours? To such, undisturbed sleep is the best 
of all tonics; but this is often difficult to obtain, and its deficiency 
means impaired health, or even complete breakdown. The contrast 
between the health and development of the agricultural labourer and 
that of the average industrial operative is due, not alone to the out- 
of-door life and healthy occupation of the former, but in no small 
degree to early hours of retiring and quiet nights. 

I have lately had this question of night noises borne in upon me 
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by personal experiences and observations, an account of which may 
not be without value and interest. Dwelling in a remarkably pro- 
gressive city, I have had many opportunities of observing the increase 
of distracting noises in recent years, and their effect upon invalids 
and nervous persons. When I came to Belfast, nearly twenty years 
ago, I took a house in a quiet suburban district, and have lived in 
the same ever since. Though within the borough boundary, it was 
practically in the country, surrounded as it was by fields and trees, 
and having an uninterrupted view of the beautiful Lagan Valley. It 
was quiet also, the worst disturbances at night being the barking of 
a neighbour's dog, or the lowing of the cows in the field behind the 
house. Within the past few years the district hes undergone 
“ development,” and we enjoy rus in urbe no more. The fields are 
rapidly becoming covered with streets and houses, while brick-works 
and other manufactories are creeping further and further up the 
valley, bringing with them smoke, smell, and noise. The noises, 
especially, have increased to a terrible extent, and no attempt seems 
to be made by the authorities to control them. 

At six o’clock in the morning commences the “ clink, clink ” of 
the bricklayers’ trowels, and the “tap, tap” of the carpenters’ ham- 
mers at the new houses that are rising around ; but these are small 
annoyances and must be endured. Long before they begin, however, 
the air is rent by the shrieks of countless steam whistles, which 
seem to vie with each other in the length and fierceness of their 
blasts. From about half-past five till half-past six they continue 
with brief interruptions. The traffic on the road also commences 
early, and is pretty heavy and continuous throughout the day. It 
consists chiefly of Corporation carts conveying ash-pit refuse to the 
neighbouring low-lying land, which is being prepared for building 
operations, and of brick-laden carts from a large brick-works near by. 
The brickmakers also employ a traction-engine at times, drawing 
three or four large truckloads in its train, and shaking the ground 
like an earthquake. This usually plies late at night, when most 
people are getting their first sleep, or very early in the morning 
before they want to rise. It is an intolerable nuisance in every way, 
not only disturbing the slumbers of the people wherever it goes, but 
frightening horses and damaging the gas and water pipes. A still 
greater nuisance, so far as noise is concerned, arises from a steam- 
tug employed in conveying lighters up the river; the “ siren” with 
which it is furnished emitting most hideous shrieks at all hours of 
the night. A lady neighbour of mine tells me that she can never 
get used to it, but wakes in a fright every time it blows. I am 
hoping that continued remonstrances have at length put a stop to 
this very unnecessary nuisance, as I have not heard it now for some 
time. 

Other night noises come from the glass-bottle works, lately erected 
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just across the way, and in operation day and night. Part of 
the work is carried on in an open shed, and the night-workers 
amuse themselves by singing and shouting at their work. Altogether 
we have good occasion to complain of unnecessary noise and disturb. 
ance in this neighbourhood. 

Belfast is not the only place whose inhabitants are robbed of their 
rest in this way. Probably most manufacturing towns are quite as 
bad, and some are even more noisy. We have to be thankful for 
one thing, that there is little night railway traffic here—a cause of 
much annoyance in many districts. I have lately returned from a 
round of visits in England, and have been struck more than ever 
with the inconvenience from night noises that modern town-dwellers 
have to endure. Daring a whole month it was the exception rather 
than the rule that I got a sound night’s rest, though I am natural!y 
a good sleeper. 

I crossed to~Liverpool in the ss. Magic, the latest built of the 
fleet of steamers that plies between Belfast and that city. One 
does not expect to sleep much on board; but on these steamers that 
are built for speed I can scarcely get any sleep at all owing to the 
continuous vibration from the engines. In Liverpool I stayed in a 
“ quiet” street near Prince’s Road—dquiet, that is to say, so far as 
traffic is concerned; but, being paved with granite blocks, the 
lightest conveyances create a great amount of noise. Late and early 
eabs and other night-going vehicles usually cut my night short at 
both ends. I was thankful, however, not to be staying in Prince’s 
Road itself. Most visitors to Liverpool are familiar with this fine 
avenue, which, until lately, was a favourite residential locality. 
Now it is melancholy to see the number of houses to be let or sold ; 
the inhabitants are being driven from their homes by the advent of 
the electric tramcars, which ply from about five in the morning 
until midnight, and render sound sleep impossible. These cars, 
being of great size, and travelling at high speed, present another 
danger in the terror they inspire in many horses; but this is beyond 
my present subject. 

After leaving Liverpool I spent some time at several houses in 
the neighbourhood of Birmingham. My first sojourn was on the 
Black-country side of the great midland metropolis, and here I was 
between the devil and the deep sea in the matter of noises. The 
house in which I stayed faced a road traversed by a steam tramway, 
the traffic on which goes on from early morning till late at night ; 
while the back windows overlooked the London and North Western 
Railway, upon which, at this point, perhaps a hundred trains pass in 
the twenty-four hours. I was about to write ‘‘a hundred trains a 
day ;” but, unfortunately for the light sleeper, many of them pass in 
the night. Just as one gets to sleep an express rushes by with a 
noise like an avalanche, and rouses one with a start. When you 
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have recovered from the fright, and are settling yourself for a second 
attempt at sleep, a goods train arrives on the scene, and shunts into 
a siding just under your window. You lie awake listening to the 
bump, bump, bump of the buffers, and the occasional whistle of 
the engine, wondering how long it will be before the wretched train 
moves on, At length it is gone, and, being past midnight, you feel 
you can safely turn over and settle yourself for the night. You drop 
asleep to the soft music of a tilt-hammer and the rushing of steam 
at a distant iron forge, to ba roused again, perhaps, about four in 
the morning, by an early excursion train. Between five and six the 
regular traffic recommences, so you need not try to sleep again. 

The regular dwellers in such localities get used to the distracting 
noises, and profess not to notice them ; but in cases of illness they 
are a serious drawback. For myself, I was glad to escape, after a 
visit of a few days, to the quiet country on the other side of 
Birmingham, where the only hindrances to sleep were the usual 
country sounds, or the distant ramble of a train. To show how 
much there is in use, however, I was almost amused to find that my 
sister, who has resided for many years in the house between the 
steam-tramway and the railway, could not sleep here in the early 
mornings on account of the singing of the birds! 

My ultimate destination was London, where I arrived in the hot 
weather of the latter end of July. It was impossible to sleep 
with windows closed, so I had the full benefit of the nocturnal 
noises. A friend of mine was telling me a few weeks ago that he 
had had to leave his hotel in the Strand because he could get no 
sleep for the constant rumble of the traffic; but I fancy that I 
fared little better at distant Chiswick. It is many years since I 
was in this charming suburb of London, and it was then quits 
rural. When I heard that my brother’s house overlooked a common, 
I pictured to myself a bit of real country, and even contemplated 
the possibility of making a sketch. I was disappointed, therefore, 
when I found that the common was just a railed-in green, where 
boys played cricket and little girls minded babies all day long to 
the accompaniment of continuous shouts and screams. I was glad 
to see the children enjoying themselves, but I felt shamefully 
defrauded in my “ common.” 

My good brother gave me the room of honour in the front of the 
house; but I could have wished he had spared me the dignity. A 
humbler apartment, not so accessible to outside noises, would have 
suited me better. Returning home after a tiring day at the 
picture-galleries and other “ sights,” and perhaps a visit to a friend 
in a distant part of London, necessitating a long journey by ’bus, 
tramcar, or underground railway (possibly all three), I was only too 
anxious to get to bed, and lose myself in the arms of Morpheus; 
but this satisfaction was usually denied me until the small hours of 
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the morning. The children’s shouts ceased with daylight, but the 
street traffic continued until past midnight, and the trains ([ was 
again close to a railway) rushed by at frequent intervals. It was 
usually towards one o'clock before I got to sleep, and then I was 
disturbed again on several occasions by the singing of a party of 
young rowdies of the ‘“ won’t-go-home-till-morning ” order, who 
were marching past my open windows. Soon after five in the 
morning a procession of workmen filed past, bound for the early 
trains, and the tramp of their feet often roused me against my will 
and inclination. As the sun by that time was shining straight into 
my room, further sleep was impossible. 

Some of my readers may think that I am exaggerating in thus 
describing my experiences; but in truth I have told a plain, 
unvarnished tale. ‘To what purpose? These disturbances cannot 
be avoided, and therefore we must submit to them without 
complaining, it will ke said. The march of civilisation brings 
inconveniences as well as benefits, and we must be content to take 
the thick and the thin together. Certainly! certainly! But 
something can be done to lessen distracting noises at night; and 
when it is generally recognised how much such disturbances have 
to do with the prevalence and aggravation of nervous disorders, the 
seriousness of the question will be appreciated. As examples of 
noises that might be moderated, I will mention first of all the early 
morning calls to labour. There is no reason why every little 
manufactory should have its own screeching whistle, or be allowed 
to sound it for an unlimited time. When bells were the means of 
summons, the punctuality of workers was probably just as great as 
now, and the annoyance to the general public much less. It may 
be questioned, indeed, whether any such summons is necessary: 
people are just as punctual at chapels that have no bells as at 
churches that have a full peal; and the workers, as a matter of fact, 
do not depend upon the horns or whistles, but upon callers who 
make it a business to go round and wake them.. 

Then, traction-engines should certainly not be alloted: to go 
puffing and snorting through the streets during the hours of rest, 
if, indeed, they should be permitted in the streets of towns at all; 
and the whistling of railway engines might also be moderated. 
The substitution of wood-pavement for granite has done much for the 
quiet of some towns, but much remains to be done in others. 
Night rowdyism should be dealt with sternly by the police; and in 
other ways the possibility of sleep might be ensured. At present 
little seems to be done, and the evil of night noises is scarcely 
recognised ; but as it is continually increasing, it will force itself in 
time upon the attention of urban authorities, and we may then hope to 
be able to go to our beds with a fair prospect of a decent night’s rest. 

GEORGE TROBRIDGE. 
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CORNELIUS AGRIPPA: 
HIS APPRECIATION OF WOMEN. 
Towarps the close of the fifteenth century there was born in Cologne, 


of the noble family of Von Nettesheim, a son, who was named 
Heinrich Cornelius. He was afterwards better known to the world 


as Cornelius Agrippa. He early showed himself to be endowed 


with an intellect at once profound and imaginative, with many 
sterling virtues, and with a detestation of injustice, not only for 
himself, but for others. Born to the service of Courts, and always 
more or less attached to them, he was chivalrous in defending the 
victims of power. In the heyday of the “ Holy Inquisition” such 
a nature was certain to be no gain in a worldly sense to its possessor. 
Therefore, despite his high genius and moral qualities, which made 
it easy for him to live an unsullied life, it became his fate to have 
his name handed down to posterity traduced by monkish enemies. 

It was mainly due to Professor Henry Morley that the fame of 
Cornelius was rescued from that of a simple magician, and that the 
true story of his life, told with vivid power by that writer, was given 
to the English-speaking public. It was a life sad and strenuous, 
fascinating to recount, being that of one who dared and did; and 
who, if he gained the enmity, also gained the love of many in his 
own generation ; and who ought certainly to be tenderly remembered 
by after generations of women. 

It is not intended here to attempt to dwell on the full charm of 
Agrippa’s multiform genius or goodness, but simply to trace a well- 
marked golden vein which ran throughout his life. Just and tender 


‘to all, he was especially so to women. He ever constituted himself 


their chivalrous champion, one of his earliest written works, as also 
one of his latest, being devoted to their praise. 

It was in the year 1509 that Agrippa, twenty-three years of age, 
already a doctor of divinity, well versed in ancient and modern 
languages, gave to the University of Déle, in lectures, part of the 
subject-matter of his newly-written treatise on Zhe Nobility and Pre- 
excellence of Women. ‘The treatise was said to have been written to 
propitiate the Princess Margaret of Austria. When a mere boy 
Agrippa had served her father, the Emperor, as secretary, and later 
on had rendered him martial and diplomatic service. Cornelius 
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desired nothing better than to be employed, as his family had been 
before him, in service at that Court. With the object of securing 
a position for which he had every gift and aptitude, he dedicated to 
the Princess Margaret his treatise. Margaret was a not unworthy 
subject for such a dedication. She was an encourager of learning, 
and is credited with having possessed so strong and calm a nature 
that, when in danger of losing her life, she set to work to write her 
own epitaph. It is somewhat doubtful if Margaret’s qualities moved 
Agrippa very much, except to provide him with a figurehead for his 
work, His tribute to the virtuous powers of women was drawn 
from the deeps of a nature singularly able to appreciate such, for 
he was one to whom faithful love, menta!, moral, and physical, given 
and returned, as between husband and wife, was the very nectar of 
existence. In this year he became united to Jane Louisa Tyssie, a 
maiden of great beauty and noble birth, and one in every way 
suited by intellectual sympathy to be his wife. Such of Agrippa’s 
treatise as owed its inception to any personal cause was possibly 
more due to the wife than to the Princess. He honoured both 
women, but Louisa he revered and deeply loved. But, ere the 
treatise could be presented to Margaret, her wrath had been stirred 
against him by a monk named Catilenet. Agrippa, as an admirer 
and follower of Reuchlin, had studied the Jewish Cabala and the 
mysteries of the Greeks. The result of these studies he had 
embodied in three books on Occult Philosophy, not then published, 
but a sketch of the contents of which (like that of his Pre-excellence 
of Women) he had given in lectures before the University of Dole. 
Magic was in that day dreaded by priests and people, but studied 
by Christian scholars. Melanchthon and Luther both believed in 
astrology, and Reuchlin has been called the Father of the 
Reformation. Cornelius possessed the passion so common to the 
young—the desire to penetrate the secrets of mystical brotherhoods. 
He had also eagerly studied alchemy, botany, astrology, chemistry— 
anything, everything, that might permit him to touch “the electric 
chain wherewith we're darkly bound.” On the advisability of pub- 
lishing his books on Occult Philosophy he had consulted the famous 
Abbot Trithemius, and the Abbot had replied with warm praise, but 
prudent counsel. Agrippa is 


“ still to let his intellect soar heavenward, and not to tread the earth like 
a heavy ox. But this one thing let me warn you, speak of things public to 
the public, but of things lofty and secret only to the most private of your 
friends. Hay to the ox, sugar to the parrot—rightly interpret this, lest 
you, as some others have been, be trampled down by oxen.” 


_ This good advice came too late. Catilenet, in his Lenten lectures 
delivered before Margaret, had, like an ox, trodden on Agrippa, by 
declaiming against his Occult Philosophy, and thus it was that the 
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Pre excellence of Women had to wait twenty years before it could be 
presented to Margaret. 

No English translation would seem to have taken place before 
the year 1670, more than 160 years after the inception of the work ; 
but, unless the arguments used by Agrippa had occurred to other 
minds, it is certain that his treatise had somehow filtered into 
English literature, and had given rise to the several tracts which 
were published on the subject during the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, notably one printed in the year 1599, addressed to the 
Countess of Southampton, Mistress Mary Fitton, and others. 

The first translation of Agrippa’s work was “done into English” 
by Henry Case, and dedicated t>» the unhappy Katherine of Bra- 
ganza. From the long and fulsome dedication we need give but a 
short extract : 


“This little Champion, who hath long braved the world in your noble 
sex’s defence, being arrived at your Majesty’s dominions and taught to 
speak the English dialect, is with all humility prostrated at your Majesty’s 
feet.” 


The work was “ done with additiona! advantages,” these being various 
rbymes, of which we only give the following: 


“To whom should praise be given ? 
Whether to give it to the Feminine 
When you that writ it are the Masculine, 
Not knowing which deserves the greatest praise, 
You that give, or you that wear the bays. 

* * # # 

No reason then hath man to flight and flout her, 
Who would not live in paradise without her.” 


“TJ Esdras iii. 12,— Women are strongest, but above all things Truth 
beareth away the Victory.” 


Agrippa’s arguments are largely drawn from Scripture, as well as 
from ancient laws and customs. He contends that there is no sex 
difference in souls, only in flesh ; as to soul, men and women are 
alike, but as to everything else women are the better part of crea- 
tion. He dwells on the ancient significance of names. Man was 
called Adam, which meant Earth ; woman, Eva, which, interpreted, 
meant Life. 


“The mysterious learning of the Cabalists affirms that the woman’s 
name hath a much nearer affinity with the ineffable Tetragrammata, 
or sacred name of the Divine essence, than the man’s, either to character, 
figure, or number. And the Latins followed the Holy tongue as much as 
to say better, or more worthy than the man.” 

‘Man was made like the brutes in open land; the woman in Paradise, 
not from clay, but from an influx of celestial matter; nothing terrestrial 
but one of Adam’s ribs, For this reason ‘woman carried yet an air of 
Paradise about her.’” 
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St. Augustine had argued that Eve never received the command 
direct not to eat of the tree, but only through Adam. She erred 
in ignorance, and was never blamed for eating the apple, but for 
giving it to her husband. He erred knowingly. Therefore Christ 
atoned in the sex of a man for more complete humiliation. Women 
never forsook him, and when risen they were the first to see him. 
Benediction always came by women; law by men. A cabalistic 
hint is given that Abram took the letter H from his wife’s name 
and placed it, to his honour, in the centre of his own, Many supe- 
rior physical attributes, doubtless believed in at the period, are 
adduced as possessed by women. Scripture is credited with extolling 
the evil deeds of women more than the good deedsof men. Rebecca's 
fraud, Rachel’s deception, Rahab’s lie, Jael’s perfidy, Judith’s dis- 
sembling flatteries, even Tamar is defended and said to be more just 
than Judah, whereas Cain’s good offering and Esau’s are rejected. 
Ingenious theologians are challenged to find an equal amount of 
evidence to support the opposing thesis “that the iniquity of man 
is better than the goodness of women.” Thus Agrippa argues, well 
remembering that Scriptural arguments would in his day overweigh 
all others. Cain unlocked the gates of hell, Noah was the first 
drunkard, Nimrod the first idolator (according to Eastern tradition), 
Lamech ventured on polygamy; the men had numberless wives 
and concubines, whereas, but Bathsheba alone, was content with one 
man. The wisest of kings had called woman “the crown of man,” 
and the Great Apostle had called her “the glory of man.” “In 
magic cure and J/cdia women wrought more cures than Zoroaster 
himself.” 

Agrippa then turns to history : 


“ Tn gratitude to the women who rushed in between the Romans and the 
Sabines, Romulus caused the women’s names to be inserted in the Courts, 
and by common consent it was enacted that none of them should be put to 
grind or do kitchen drudgery, nor should receive anything from her 
husband as a gift, nor he from her, that they might not dream of any 
particular property, but know that whatever either of them enjoyed was 
common to them both.” 


This gave birth to that custom, when the bride was brought home, of 
using these solemn words: 


“Ubi tu Caius, Ego Caia,” (that is) ‘‘Where you are Jack I will be Jill. 
Where you are Master I will be Dame.” 


Justinian consulted his wife on the modelling of his laws, hence, by 
the civil law, 


“women are permitted to judge, arbitrate, purchase, sell, to decide con- 
troversies, and to give the name to families. Many other privileges of 
women could be found.” 


Ancient legislation had dezided that women were physically not 
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inferior to men, that they made inspection of all things appertaining 
to martial drilling, such as shooting, slinging, casting stones, 
handling of arms both on foot and horseback; that in some 
countries the men were devoted to ease, whereas the women tilled, 
built, negotiated, and went to the wars; and that in others the 
brothers were disposed of in marriage by the sisters, and the caughters 
were the heirs. In the treaty between Hannibal and the Celte, 
power was given to the women to decide damage. Jeminine names 
were given to the Muses and the Graces. Arts, sciences, and virtues 
were symbolised by women, and Europe, Asia, and Africa named 
after them. Men had fostered war, prisons, and gibbets, whereas 
to women we owed all things useful to mankind. Nor did Cor- 
nelius omit to mention “that prodigy of valour, Joan of Are, 
celebrated by some as a saint, by others as a witch.” That she 
was ‘“‘ Saint” to Agrippa none can doubt, but it has taken the 
Roman Catholic Church over five hundred years to arrive at a 
similar conclusion. 

Agrippa then discusses the position of women as it was in his 
day, and gives a scathing list of the disabilities under which they 
then laboured : 


“When she has attained years of puberty she is delivered over to the 
jealous empire of a man, or shut up in a shop of vestals.... The law 
forbids her to fill public offices. ‘No prudence allows her to plead in open 
court... .. Yet of her shrewdness who can doubt? ... It is a clever 
arithmetician who can cheat a woman out of a debt. An old nurse often 
beats the doctor. . . . I came to the writing of this not moved by ambition 
or for the sake of bringing myself praise, but for the sake of duty and 
truth ; lest like a sacrilegious person I might seem if I were silent by an 
impious taciturnity, and as it were a burying of my talent, to refuse the 
praise due to so devout a sex.” 


All hope of Margaret’s immediate patronage being at an end, 
Agrippa, with a wife to support, took his place at the Court of the 
Emperor, to do such work as could be found for him. The Emperor 
was engaged in a struggle with the Pope, and Agrippa, in furthering 
his employer’s interests, came himself under the ban of excommuni- 
cation, which ban was, however, withdrawn not very long afterwards. 
Later on, in the capacity of courtier, cavalier, and theologian, he 
was attached to the German Embassy in England for “a secret 
purpose,” doubtless in the interest of Catherine of Aragon. In 
London he lodged with the wise and good John Colet, Dean of 
St. Paul's, the friend of Erasmus, A sympathetic aflinity ever 
drew Agrippa towards those who sought to reform the Church, 
from which he never broke, though he abhorred the corruption 
within it. 

His English mission over, we find that in the year 1515 he occu- 
pied the office of Town Advocate and Orator at Metz, and was soon 
launched in a conflict with the monks over the question of the 
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monogamy of St. Anne, They credited that Saint with having 
married three husbands for the sake of building up the Church. 
Agrippa was disgusted with the sensual legend, but he was soon to 
be engaged in a far more serious conflict with the same foes. He 
was now about to give a most passionate proof of his hatred of 
oppression by championing the cause of a young married woman, whom 
a crowd of brutal rustics had dragged from her house and charged 
with witchcraft, shutting her up in a prison of their own contrivance. 
In their eyes she was accursed, her mother having been burnt as a 
witch. At length she was brought before a judge, and beside him 
sat the Inquisitor, Nicholas Savin. Agrippa at once boldly chal- 
lenged the jurisdiction of the Inquisitor, but he was not allowed to 
speak and was turned out of court. Writing privately to a friend he 
thus described the incident : 


“ by that great swollen and fat brother, Nicholas Savin of the Dominican 
Convent, and threatened as a favourer of heretics.” 


To the judge he wrote: 


“‘T seek a fair hearing for her while she is yet untried and uncondemned. 
I will not desist from the defence of this innocent woman. From my 
study with all speed. In the city of Metz, 1519.” 


The woman was dragged from one filthy prison to another, more 
than once put under torture and deprived of food and water. At 
length she was again, by order of the Chapter, taken to Metz, and by 
a piece of good fortune the unjust judge fell ill, and, becoming 
haunted with the thought of the woman’s tortures, he sent to the 
Inquisitor a written judgment that the woman was innocent. This 
action the Inquisitor chose to construe as an admission of his own 
jurisdiction, and ordered the miserable woman to be again tortured 
and burnt. Cornelius did not give in. To the successor of the 
deceased judge he sent a powerful appeal, bristling with legal and 
theological acumen. ‘To the arguments of the Inquisitor that 


“it is the custom of witches from the very first to sacrifice their infants to 
the demons, or often their infants are the result of intercourse with incubi, 
thus it happens as in their offspring as with an hereditary taint the evil 
sticks.” 


Cornelius answers : 


“Oh! egregious sophism! Is it thus in these days we theologise? Do 
figments like this move us to the torturing of helpless women? Is there 
no grace in baptism? No efficacy in the priest’s bidding, ‘ Depart, unclean 
spirit, and give place to the Holy Ghost?’ Because an impious parent has 
been sacrificed, must the offspring be given to the devil ?” 


Agrippa won his cause. The Inquisitor was excluded from juris- 
diction. The woman received absolution, and her enemies were fined 
a hundred francs; but this was nearly the last cause pleaded by 
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him in Metz. He had made an enemy of the Dominicans and of 
nearly every corrupt monk in the town. He was declaimed at from 
the pulpits and avoided in the streets. ‘‘ He was hunted from this 
town in 1520,” say the Benedictine monks in their history of Metz, 
‘he was hunted from this town as a bad Christian.” Agrippa’s 
vocation was gone. He accepted the consequences of his actions, 
resigned his office, and with his fortunes wrecked (not for the first 
time) journeyed with his wife and child to his old home at Cologne. 
His friend the monk Brennon, with whom he was ever on the most 
friendly terms, inquires whether he has improved his fortunes by 
quitting Metz. Agripps bravely answers : 


“T can hold my course unhindered by fortune. I can remain myself 
through all changes of home and lot.” 


Later on Brennon tells him how the poor woman whom he had 
saved brings presents of eggs and butter to him as Agrippa’s 
friend. 

But now a blow is coming, heavier than any that has yet befallen 
him, He is to lose his beloved and devoted wife. But ashort time 
before in fallen fortunes he had written : 


“T give innumerable thanks to the Omnipotent God, who has joined me to 
a wife after my own heart, a maiden noble and well-mannered, young, 
beautiful, who lives so much in harmony with all my habits, that never has 
a word of scolding dropped between us, and, wherein I count myself 
happiest of all, however our affairs change, in prosperity, in adversity, 
always alike kind to me, alike affable, constant, most just in mind and 
sound in counsel, always self-possessed.” 


In a discourse on marriage to the learned men of Pisa he had 
said, not long before her death : 


“ Where there is a true and whole love, there is all modesty, all justice, 
there is no scorn, there is perpetual peace. . . . Next to God let the love 
of a good wife stand before all things. Let us all of us love the most noble 
female sex. But of the eminence and nobility of women I am unwilling to 
speak largely, as I am about to issue a small book on this special theme. 
Let every man labour to act, that he may be praised before the face of her 
that loves him.” 


In letters and in scraps of poetry much testimony has come down 
to us from Agrippa’s friends as to the estimation in which they held 
his wife. One rhymster says of Venus’ girdle : 


“It belongs now by right to a dame of Geneva, 
That’s washed by the broad-flowing stream of the Rhone ; 
Go to her, Jane Louisa, the notable wife 
Of Henry Agrippa, the peace of his life.” 


Another writes: 
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“Grave of Agrippa’s cares, his rest, his bliss, 
Jane Louisa, you his solace bright, 
Whom as a sister all the Graces kiss, 
And whom to crown the Muses all delight : 
Justly did Heaven give to your caress 
A wise true man. Nobly can you unite 
A zealous love with sober faithfulness. 
Go on, and ever let him feel the might 
Of your great faith, to guide him in his day. 
Join kisses with him while ye see the light, 
And share his fame when both have passed away.” 


Not here can we trace how the varying fortunes of Agrippa rose 
and fell. In 1525 he accepted the post of physician to Louise of 
Savoy, Queen Mother of France. In the same year he wrote Lis 
treatise On the Sacrament of Marriage, intending it as an offering to 
Marguerite de Valois. Again he was unfortunate in his selection. 
Neither the Princess nor the Court was anxious for a high matri- 
monial standard. Eventually, stung by many a Court injustice, 
especially by the withholding of his salary by the Queen Mother 
and her satellites, Agrippa, never averse to engsging in disadvan- 
tageous conflicts and supporting a weak, if noble, cause, decided to 
have copies of his book sent to the Queen and Princess. He wrote 
to Chapelain, his tried friend, but whose prudent advice he was 
nevertheless throwing to the winds: 


“ Hear now, therefore, my opinion. Among the masters at Court are 
some who write filthy and dirty jests, lewd comedies, songs steeped in filthy 
lust, and pestilent books that dishonour the name of Love. Nevertheless 
boldly offer these little books, nor think that your Agrippa, whose name 
some read Aegris Pedibus (lame footed), is so gouty that he cannot foot it in 
combat with these wise Court censors. I am not so destitute of the arms 
of honest study that I cannot both defend this writing and confound its 
adversaries,” 


As would be expected, On the Sacrament of Marriage is permeated by 
profound respect for women and the marriege bond. 


‘No tie so close, so sacred, with self-communing, with free consent, with 
fervid, yet chaste and reasonable love, accept the wife given to you as a 
perpetual companion, not for a slave. By hand of God let your wisdom 
guide her with all gentleness and reverence. Do not submit her, but admit 
her to your counsels. Let her be in your house the mistress, in your 
family the mother.” 


It being then an accepted opinion that second marriages, unless 
arranged by the Church, were wrong, Cornelius praises Francis J. 
for having set aside the power of the Church in that particular. 
This subject was not without its personal side to Agrippa, who had 
now for some years been again happily married. Two years after 
his second marriage he thus describes his wife: 


“A maid of noble birth and great beauty, who so adapts herself to my 
ways that you would not tell that they had not been in the first instance 
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her own, or know whether either one of us equals or excels the other in a 
readiness of love and homage.” 


Yet there is no lack of tender memory for the wife who sleeps at 
Metz. To his o!d friead Brennon he writes : 


“‘T commend to you the funeral rites of my late dear wife, buried in your 
church, that no duty relating to her be omitted, and that I beseech you 
again and again, by the memory of all the hours you spent with her and me, 
and as the bond of our perpetual friendship.” 


Brennon answers: 


“The obsequies of your wife on the anniversary of her death we celebrate 
as you desire, that is to say—on the day before the anniversary, the vigils 
for the dead, but on the next a solemn mass. Also we announce on the 
preceding Sunday, that during the week there will be these services.” 


Agrippa is satisfied. In his large heart there was room enough for 
dead and living wife. Brennon also communicates a cheery piece 
of news—that a woman has died and bequeathed to him a printing- 
press, no mean gift in those days—and Agrippa answers that he 
hopes that some day the press will print his books. 

His position at the Court was made yet more difficult by his 
refusal to consult the stars on behalf of the Queen Mother. 


“T am turned, like Ixion, on a,wheel, haunted by all the furies. I am 
almost losing human sense and becoming good for nothing ; wherefore I am 
the apter for prophecy, which some think comes best from mad people, as 
if the loss of human wit meant the acquisition of the divine, and what the 
wise cannot foresee the fool can.” 


To rare natures might come intuitive power, but it had not been 
given to him to attain divine heights. 


“T have been baptized a soldier in human blood, I have almost always 
been attached to Courts, am now bound by the tie of the flesh to a most 
dear wife, am exposed an unstable man to all the blasts of fortune, am 
turned wholly aside by the world, the flesh and household cares, and have 
not sought after these heavenly gifts.” 


His position had become so painful that he decides to leave France, 
and, after a year of vexatious delays and almost insuperable difficul- 
ties, succeeds in reaching Antwerp, where he is afterwards joined 
by his wife and children. Peace and prosperity seem at last to be 
his. He again obtains the favour of the Princess Margaret, now 
Regent of the Netherlands. He and his wife are honoured at 
Court. Licence is given him to print, and for six years to possess 
the copyright of his works, one of the first printed being Zhe Nobility 
and Pre-excellence of Women. 

Thus appreciated and respected, his abilities as a physician being 
held in high repute, Agrippa’s storm-tossed barque rested for a while 
in a quiet haven. Only, however, for a little while; he was at 
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Mechlin tending a wealthy patient. Bright and cheery letters kept 
passing between the young wife and family at Antwerp and the 
physician, chafing with absence at Mechlin. But a few days more 
will decide for life or death with the patient, then he will be with 
them again. Alas! a letter comes, The wife is very ill; will see 
no one but the husband. He hurries to her. The plague was in 
Autwerp, and she, who had long been in fluctuating health, was 
stricken. After a week of suffering she dies in her husband’s arms, 
a victim to the most loathsome form of the disease. 


“Tam lost,” he wrote to her cousin Forbet, “for I have lost her who 
was the only solace of my life, the sweetest consolation of my labours, my 
most loved wife. Ah, she is lost to me and dead, but eternal glory covers 
her. She is dead, to my greatest sorrow, to my greatest hurt, to the 
greatest disadvantage of our children. . . . She lived with me eight years 
all but a month, always in the utmost love and peace, and there never was 
between us anger upon which the sun went down.” 


A long and piteous letter to her cousin Forbet concludes with the 
request that when he chances to return to her country, or travel 
near, he will visit the shrine of St. Claudias, to fulfil a vow she had 
no opportunity of fulfilling, and there offer fur her holy prayers and 
waxen images. “If I survive I will myself do the same for her.” 
Neither Agrippa nor their children took the disease, but of four 
servants stricken, two succumbed and two survived. 

¢ In the following year (1530) the Princess Margaret died, and 
Agrippa, in a polished funeral oration, told the story of her life. 
This was his last published speech, and now there remained but a 
few years to him. They were to be years of sorrow, treachery, 
and persecution. With little children needing care, he again, for 
the third time, takes a wife. Jor once the fine instinct which 
invariably drew him to the good and pure seems to have forsaken 
him. Over this wife’s misdeeds he has drawn a veil. His friends 
said she was infamous. He divorced her at Bonn for unfaithfulness 
—the only reason for which hs regarded divorce permissible. Years 
before, in his generous appreciation of women, he had said, ‘“ Oaly 
bad husbands get bad wives.” In sorrow he learned that there is 
no rule without its exception. 

And now he has but a little time to live, and into that there is 
crowded much misery. His life may be cited as an example that, 
if honesty is the best policy, it is certainly disastrous in a worldly 
sense to speak the truth too plainly. He was exiled from Germany 
by the Emperor for his clever treatise on The Vanity of the Arts and 
Sciences. Making his way towards Lyons, with the intention of 
publishing his works, he was thrown into prison for the publication 
of correspondence which had discredited the Queen Mother. Released 
by the intercession of friends, he died soon after in want at Grenoble. 
The monks did their best against him when living, and succeeded 
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pretty well in blackening his character when dead. Though he braved 
them ever, he admitted that “stupor and silence were the only 
safeguards.” Persacuted and unfortunate though he was, he was 
never without loving friends who valued him, and to one of these, 
once a pupil, John Wier, he owed his defence from the farrago of 
necromantic lies circulated by another pupil (mischievous if not 
mad), and greedily caught at and circulated by the monks after his 
death, cleverly dovetailed in with his Occult Philosophy, though he 
had recanted very much of the sama in his Vanity of the Arts and 
Sciences. 

Thus it was that Henricus Cornelius Agrippa von Nettesheim, 
doctor and knight, a man of noble aspirations, unsullied life, of 
infinite genius and resources, intellectual and mechanical, and of a 
sprightly and endearing nature, has come down to posterity better 
known as Cornelius Agrippa, the magician, than as Cornelius Agrippa 
scholar, and chiva'rous defender of women. 


Harriett McILeugam. 
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THE THREE LAWS OF 
SOCIAL ACTIVITY. 


THREE great principles of social life dominate all the propositions 
which ever have been, or which ever wil] be, made with regard to 
social reform. These are freedom, justice, and vitality. Freedom 
is simply the absence of all restraint save that of the laws of nature. 
Justice consists of social enactments which prevent the freedom of 
one.man encroaching on that of another, and of those conditions of 
life, work, and trade which make their noblest manifestations pos- 
sible and which forbid their worst. Vitality is the nobility, fulness, 
and majesty of life, work, and trade which may be attained by a 
people who adopt grand and simple habits of thought, deed, and 
industry. 

To attain freedom we must repeal all those laws which hinder 
the natural development of human activities. To attain justice we 
must enforce laws which secure to all men their proper freedom and 
its results, by preventing undue and aggressive actions on the part 
of all; and we must enact and enforce laws as to the right and 
good uses of land, and as to the standard of goodness and honesty 
below which productions should never fall. To secure vitality each 
man must live the best life he can attain to, do his work in his best 
manner, and offer nothing for exchange but what is good. He 
should also teach others to do the same things, 

Some of our present laws are absolutely opposed to these so indis- 
putable principles. For example: tariffs, taxes, and duties on, or 
monopolies of, trade deny equality and freedom of action; the laws 
of private property in land defy justice by giving wealth to him 
who does not make it and by taking wealth from him who DOES 
make it. Whilst, on the other hand, our lack of regulative law 
permits modes of life, work, and trade which kill out all true 
vitality of action and puts in its place forms of competition and 
deceit which are sapping the national strength. 

Many propositions are put before the people as to reform. Some 
refer to freedom alone, some to further restrictions of freedom, some: 
few to justice, and a very small number to conditions of vitality. 
Nearly all reformers overlook the fact that society cannot obtain 
perfection unless these three principles go hand-in-hand. We 
cannot obtain true freedom without justice, nor true justice without 
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the conditions of vitality, nor true vitality without freedom and 
justice. Free Trade offers what many imagine to be real freedom, 
but -if it forgets land it forgets justice, and without laws as to 
vitality might prove an instrument of degradation. Socialism, as 
expounded by some, offers justice by claiming that it will give to 
each man what: he produces, but it proposes to take away freedom 
of access to nature and society by replacing it with the State-direc- 
tion of all activities. It would thus fail to provide an outlet for 
the deepest instinct of humanity, and it does not prove its proposi- 
tion of justice by showing what each man bors produce, or by 
showing how thé State would decide that question. Many Socialists 
declare boldly that justice in this matter is not necessary, and so 
they would take away both freedom and~justice at the same time. 
It is true that they propose to develop vitality in the hot-house of 
the State, but I think that the vitality voluntarily sought by free 
men is a far better and more precious thing. ; 

Now the question is: what are freedom, justice, and vitality, and 
how are they properly definable and practically applicable ? 

Freedom refers to initial rights, and these I defice as consisting 
in equal rights of access to nature and to society, and to all forms 
of human activity, When changed from theoretical into practical 
principles they stand thus: (1) Each man has the same right to 
occupy any piece of land, either on the surface of the earth or under 
it, with all other men. (2) Eich man has the same right to 
exchange things or services with any other man in the world, pro- 
vided that man be willing. (3) Each man has the right to employ 
his energies in any branch of work or exchange for which be thinks 
himself fitted. 

It is clear, however, that a simple statement of freedom of 
action is not a sufficient statement of human law. If left to 
themselves, the strong or cunning would monopolise the land, the 
exchanges and the industries in such a manner as to shut out 
millions of human beings from obtaining access to these things. 
This is exactly what has happened to-day. Strong men and strong 
nations have appropriated country after country and land after land, 
and the deprived peoples have been driven out of their heritage. 
In consequence industries are monopolised, and markets are barred. 
Men are restricted in their activities simply because their fellows 
have OVERSTEPPED their rights. If there is no limit which shall 
guard the rights of all, then might takes the place of right. 
Land and society are in the grip of the strong, the unscrupulous 
and the cunning. To get your rights under this limitless canaille 
of lawless energy, you must meet~forte with force, roguery with 
roguery, and cunning with cunning. 

If there is no limit of law, the rights of one MUsT override the 
rights of another; and so all true liberty is at an end. T'reedom 
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must be given to each, but it must be limited by the like freedom of 
all. What is this limit ? 

As to land. Since all men have the same right to occupy any 
piece of land, any man may occupy any piece of land unhindered 
by either man or State, so long as nobody else wants it. If nobody 
else wants it, it has as yet no desirableness to attract men to it, and 
does not offer any exceptionable advantages, and hence any one may 
retain it without overstepping his rights, and without curtailing the 
rights of others, If, however, a piece of land offers exceptional 
access to superior stores of nature, or if by virtue of its position 
with regard to population it offers access to superior opportunities 
of exchange, it is clearly a very desirable piece of land, and Many 
MEN WILL WANT TO HOLD IT. 

Since such superior land enables its holder to secure a greater 
income than he can secure by holding a less valuable piece of land, 
he will be very willing to give up to society a portion of that 
income rather than FOREGO his tenancy. And since all men have 
the same right to the land, any one is at liberty to compete for the 
holding of this site. The man who offers to give the most from the 
superior income afforded by the land is the man who has finally the 
most right to hold it. 

The sums of money thus paid for the use of superior land form 
the constant and only just fund of society or the State. Under 
such limits to the rights of each, the rights of all are secured. 
Equal rights to nature AND to society are secured initially. The 
most valuable pieces of land in use would yield the highest rent, 
because here competition would be the greatest; the least valuable 
pieces of land would be had for nothing, because nobody would 
compete for their tenancy, and all lands between the highest and 
the lowest would pay rents to the State according as the competitive 
tenants valued their advantages. 

The rent of any given piece of land is determinable by competi- 
tion, and would be natural. Generally speaking, it would represent 
the major portion of the superior advantages it gave over the lowest 
piece of land in use. It would not be much less than this, for men 
holding poorer pieces of land would compete for it, and so send up 
its rent; it would not be much more, because the man holding it 
would retire to lower points rather than pay such a rent as would 
leave him less than he could earn at the lowest points. Hence 
competition would decide the income of the State and that of the 
individual at the same time. 

What, then, is the State’s function in this matter ? It is twofold : 
first, it has to cullect the rent decided by the competition ; and, 
secondly, it has to secure the value of all improvements on, or ir, 
the land to the man who makes them. This is the first and most 
primary law of justice. Improvements are of four kinds: (1) Fixed 
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apparatus in mines, railways, canals, &c.; (2) buildings; (3) fixed 
value in planted growths, such as trees; (4) value in the soil 
resulting from culture. 

It is necessary to ascertain the value of these improvements 
whenever competition compels a change of tenancy, and to oblige 
the next tenant to pay for such of these values as he deprives the 
owner of. Justice must be done to the man who makes the 
improvements, and therefore the study of the nature and value of 
all improvements ought to form one of the first cares of legislators 

The rent of land resulting from superiority is what is known as 
the single tax ; it is the reform which has been proposed by the late 
respected Henry George. As Tolstoi has said, it is the only prac- 
tical reform before the public. 

This tax is called the single tax because it is the only one 
society has the right to levy. It gives to all the same opportunity 
of access to nature and to society, and it does not tax or hinder 
work or trade; it is, in short, a tax on land values. When this 
tax is levied and properly collected, the land is thrown open to the 
people, and the first conditions of equal freedom have been secured. 

Men may hold any piece of land and follow any kind of occupa- 
tion on it; they can utilise nature to the fullest extent of their 
abilities, and they can penetrate by their activities as far into society 
as their powers will allow them. ‘The first step then is to levy the 
single tax, and to REPEAL all other taxes, duties, and tariffs what- 
ever, leaving trade perfectly free. Every man will thus have EQUAL 
ACCESS TO EVERY FORM OF WEALTH-PRODUCING INDUSTRY, AND WILL 
KEEP EVERY PENNY HE EARNS BY WORK OR TRADE. This will be an 
immense stimulus to each man to put forth all his efforts—nobody 
can deprive him of a penny. It is certain that men would put 
forth great efforts in the pursuit of wealth, and it is equally certain 
that nobody would want for the necessities of life, or be dependent 
on the work of other men—unless he is absolutely incapable. Jn 
the prosecution of work, or in the process of exchange, it is more 
than probable that men would, if permitted, put land to uses which 
would endanger the health, peace, or happiness of their neighbours, 
or they might sell such wares as would be bad or harmful. In 
doing this they would be overstepping the limits of their rights by 
encroaching on the like rights of all, and hence it is the second 
function of government to lay down laws as to the right and wrong 
use of land, and as to those things which sHALL NOT BE SOLD, as well 
as a standard of goodness in those things which rE sold. 

Under these laws land should never be used for unhealthy pur- 
poses, and no man should carry on industries which are intrinsically 
bad for the well-being of the people. The third code of law should 
have reference to those moral customs and habits of life which the 
nation knows to be necessary to its welfare. 
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There are, then, three primary codes of human law. These have 
@ CLAIM to AUTHORITY over every man in society, a claim which is 
based on NECEsSITy—the necessity of our present economic condi- 
tions. They are also based on justice, which is essential UNDER ANY 
AND EVERY kind of social conditions whatever. It may be argued 
that if a man has a right to what he produces, no tax ought to be 
levied at all, not even that which I have proposed. My answer is: 
Rights to productions are ABSOLUTE, if the opportunities to nature 
and to society are equal, but that if opportunities are unequal, rights 
to productions are Nor absolute. The single tax and laws on the 
lines I have proposed secure these equal rights, and so leave rights 
to productions absolute. 

Then, the first code of human law has reference to freedom, and 
to the separation of land values from individual productions, and the 
protection of individual improvements on land, in the competition 
for its holding. The second has reference to those conditions of 
work and exchange which make life tolerable and pleasant to all 
men, and which at the same time prevent the degeneration of 
industries. The third has reference to a code of law dealing with 
offences such as are plainly outlined in the Ten Commandments, but 
which require the addition of many special provisions suited to the 
various wants, habits, and vicissitudes of life. There is still a fourth 
section of law which has to do with the Just BALANCING of interna- 
tional interests. 

This last subject is perhaps of the greatest scope of all. The 
intermingling of nations, and the consequent modifications of customs 
——and so of moral laws also; the balancing of populations to the 
extent of land in the domain of each country, and so of the laws of 
emigration ; the protection of barbarous races from the effects of 
competition which would be all too strong for them, and which 
would exterminate them if they were not aided in some way, as it 
has done the Red Indians of North America, and the protection of 
any old laws which can be shown to be good, and which will not 
interfere with the administration of justice—these and other subjects 
would engross the attention of international law-makers. 

On one point perhaps I may say a word. I think that the pro- 
tection of savage races is the same as that which is needed for all 
men, At present a race such as I speak of is not so much ruined 
by the competition of their superiors as it is by the fact that it 
never gets a CHANCE to compete on fair grounds, for it Losrs Irs 
LAND. Given equal opportunities to the land, as well as to that of 
other countries, and there need not be much fear for the rudest 
nations, excepting as they are REALLY INFERIOR, and this question of 
personal difference is an individual one as well as a national one. 
The factors of difference in personality are heredity, environment, 
opportunity, and education. The first we must accept, for we 
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cannot alter it; as to the second the opportunity to the best environ- 
ments should be equal ; and as to the third, men should be educated 
to take full advantage of the opportunities they are given. In the 
word “ education” I include the word EFForT also. After a few 
generations of justice and freedom we should find that personality 
would differ with Errort chiefly, and with heredity but little. Eavi- 
ronment would hardly be said to remain a factor, but education 
would always be a necessity. 

When men are free to those actions, industries, and associations 
which are good for human life, and are prevented from those which 
are bad for human life, the teachers of wisdom and vitality in life, 
in work, and in trade will find a scope for their energies never 
known by the world before. Their function will be to perfect the 
education of the human race. Their work is as much an ethical 
necessity as the laws I have briefly indicated are a physical and 
economical necessity. This is the case because the problem of 
justice is distinctly twofold. There is the Justice of Law and the 
Justice of Conduct. The justice of law is the justice of equity, or 
equalness—the equalness of opportunity to nature and society, to 
purity of environment, and to productions by work and trade—rights 
which are morally unalterable and inalienable by either man or State. 
Personal justice consists in conscientiousness in work and conduct, 
in DUTY, and in love and mercy where they are due. 

It is possible that legislative injustice should exist side by side 
with a good deal of personal justice, and also that legislative justice 
might be accompanied by a good deal of personal injustice. But 
the two things are the two halves of one whole, and neither can be 
complete without the other. It is true that the first principles of 
legislative justice are utterly neglected to-day, and yet thousands 
act towards each other in a conscientious and just manner, and also 
good and true work is done; it is also true that to-morrow we 
might have free trade, the single tax, and good laws to secure purity 
of environment, and yet thousands would act towards each other in 
an unconscientious and unjust manner, and that there might be much 
bad work done. 

Justice of law is procurable By law, and the justice of conduct is 
securable only by character. Thus the problems of society and 
character are separate and still co-necessary ones. Character 
modifies the form of society, and the form of society modifies 
character, but to change one is not necessarily to change the other. 
The initial problem of society is the problem of its structure. The 
second is the problem of its MEN. The third is the problem of its 
work. No arguments, however, should make us forget that justice 
is the foundation of life, and it is only when we trust it that 
we shall advance, for in the end only justice is really wise. 

Work has vital laws. The work should be the kind the worker is 
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best fitted for; he should be educated and skilled in his trade, and 
should do it to the best of his ability. It is then the duty of the 
State to direct—not compel, for fear of great errors—the abilities and 
wills of men in these directions; and it is the duty of all lovers of 
work, of art and humanity, to put forth their best efforts into their 
work and into teaching the best skill to others. Work has also 
natural or economic jaws. Industry must be carried on to supply 
the wants of the people, and under FREEDOM competition would put 
the work of given industries into the hands of those who were most 
competent according as competency is decided by the DEMANDs of the 
people. Competition and other causes would compel many men to 
CHANGE their industries. And hence men should be taught in such 
a way that they can change their industries without much diff- 
culty, and with a tolerable amount of credit to themselves. In this 
way industry would be very fluent. It is to be observed that the 
men who are successful in any given industry, and who retain it in 
their hands, are not necessarily those who best answer and fulfil the 
viTaL laws of work, nor are those whom competition forces into some 
other industry necessarily those who are the worst in this respect. 
Economical laws May to a certain extent destroy vitality, but the 
cause must be reached if that is to be cured. If the bad work of 
bad men is successful in competition it is because the DESIRES AND 
DEMANDS of the people ARE BAD, or because they cannot distinguish 
bad work and men from good work and men. When men are 
taught to have REASONABLE DESIRES and true demands, then the 
action of the economic laws which balance the workers and the 
work will effectually secure the best men and the best work, Ent 
to attempt to FORCE vitality on the people by means of artificial 
means of exchange, instead of seeking it through their wills, is to 
infallibly make the whole social fabric rotten. Desires for bad 
or imperfect work WouLD find an outlet despite the most ingenious 
arrangements. Will, desire, and reason are the only channels of 
true reform, when we have our initial freedom and justice, We are 
therefore obliged to conclude that freedom and education} are the 
most important of things. 

The exchanges of commodities and work have also their vital and 
their natural laws. For the sake of vitality and personal justice, 
merchants, traders, and authors, and all who have anything to 
offer in the exchange market should offer only their best, and 
should not seek more than what they really believe to be a just 
profit, Those who buy should buy only the best of all those things 
which they need, and should seek to give the men who produce the 
best things the best prices, Note that I use the word BEsT in an 
ethical sense, and not in a fashionable sense, in the sense of reason- 
ableness, and not of desire. 

The natural laws of exchange may be summed up in one single 
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fact, which would dominate all others where all industries were free 
to all men, Everything would be competed down to its AVERAGE 
cost. Oaly in the case of great desire on the part of many people 
could the price of a thing be much more than the average cost of 
similar articles. The best things would not receive the greatest 
prices unless they were the most desired. Amongst the most traly 
best things are some of the books written by our master writers and 
thinkers, but have these received the greatest rewards? When was 
there much TRUE DESIRE for our greatest masterpieces? No, the 
most precious work may receive the lowest payment, and the worst 
work the highest. But nothing is at fault and to blame except the 
DESIRES of the people. Teach men to really love and desire all kinds 
of good and precious work, and economic laws will come into line 
with ETHIC laws. The best work will receive the highest wages. A 
desire for good things will make it finally impossible to sell bad things. 

Following trade and work are the laws of use. These start at 
the beginning with land. Land should be used for that purpose 
which it is found to be scientifically fitted for, by virtue of its 
natural endowments. Here is a field of action which must be filled 
by those who would advance the interests of science—for thie agri- 
culturist, the florist, the geologist, and in fact for a veritable host of 
scientific men. Let them ascertain the local capabilities of all land, 
and guide the people into nature’s grandest secrets. Further, land 
should only be used for healthy and moral forms of industry and of 
life. There is enough work for the sanitarian and the architect, and 
for all other scientific workers who would put life and work on a 
healthy basis. The formal and economical Jaws of land use, acting 
under freedom of access, simply puts the land into the hands of 
those who will to pay the State THE HIGHEST RENT FOR ITS HOLDING. 
These men might not be those who would use land for ITS TRULY 
BEST PURPOSES, but would be those who produced from the land tle 
most DESIRABLE WEALTH by their industry on it. Those who thus made 
the most money out of a piece of land would be able to outbid all 
other competitors for its possession, no matter now good the intentions 
of the competitors might be. An easy way out of the difficulty 
would be to BREAK the natural law, and to put the land—the best 
of it—in the hands of those who are most capable of using it for its 
best purposes. This, however, would destroy freedom of access to 
nature, and would open the door to favouritism, and hence to cor- 
ruption, and would probably hinder the proper development of men 
who need a fair and free field, if they are to do the work which 
they know to be theirs, despite the accidents of birth or of education. 
Bat, on the other hand, it is possible that the men who could pay 
the highest price for a piece of land would be those who would put 
it to its worst purposesand use. It is for this reason that I propose 
laws as to use and occupancy of land which shall apply to ALL MEN, 
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and so shall secure a uniformly good result, and yet give to all the 
equal opportunities which constitute political freedom. Education 
and private effort would secure the rest, All men who were anxious 
that land should really be put to good use would naturally be told 
—and with great justice—to put their principles into practice, and 
take as much land as they could use and put it to those uses of life 
and work which constitute their ideal. This is the kind of work 
proposed by Mr. Ruskin in his St. George’s scheme. But Mr. Ruskin 
was hindered by three difficulties. First, the price of land was 
high ; secondly, adjoining land was used for such unhealthy purposes 
that all his efforts were likely to be nulled by the action of others; 
and thirdly, our unjust taxes rob the worker of the greater part of 
productions, and prevent his free access to the markets. Under the 
laws as to the use of land there would be no other bad modes of 
using land to prevent and discourage those who would pursue an ideal 
mode of life; land—in the country particularly—would have no 
price and very little rent to pay to the State; the worker would 
have free access to the markets, and would keep every penny he 
earned. | 

If competition were prevented from taking the vile forms which 
it takes at present, the people would follow these practical idealists, 
and under them would go forward to the uttermost attainments 
possible to human action. The best advances which are possible to 
progressive peoples will always be, as they always have been, made 
by the efforts of individuals and not by States. 

The laws of vitality as to use of other things than land involves 
an infinite number of knowledges which shall direct the people to 
use everything to the best advantage. Not only has every particular 
thing its proper use, but all uses whatsoever should only end in the 
life of body, heart, and mind. Then let this be taught with every 
kind of usefulness. Mercy and justice are alike the root and crown 
of all endeavour. 

It is by these means that the three great principles of life obtain 
their balance. All three are seen to be necessary. We can have 
freedom without justice, as when there are no limits securing the 
equal rights of all to land. We can have a certain approach to 
justice without freedom in the proposition of State Socialism. We 
can have formal justice and freedom without vitality if we levy the 
single tax, but pass no laws as to the use of land and the pro- 
ductions. We vonld have vitality without full freedom in such an 
ideal State as Mr. Ruskin has proposed and outlined in his various 
letters to workmen. I think it is a question as to how far the laws 
as to the best men having the best work, the best land, and the most 
power would really prevent true freedom, and as to how far they 
would force a growth of life and work which would be unnatural 
and to a certain extent unjust. 
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Carlyle’s ‘‘ tools to the man who can use them” and Mr. Ruskin’s 
“power to the best men” amount to the same thing; they are a 
striving after vitality by the suppression of liberty. Certainly, the 
terrible fact about liberty is its corruptibility. Under liberty ALL 
ACTIVITY IS DIRECTED BY DESIRE, EXCEPTING WHEN DUTY MAKES GOOD 
MEN RESIST ITS UNREASONABLENESS. If activity is to be universaily 
good, desire must be universally good First. 

The first necessity is the direction of all desires snd wants by 
reason and by education. The second thing is a limit of law to 
the freedom of ALL men, and not to that of afew. This is better 
than all compulsion. The theory of the best is equally corruptible 
as the theory of freedom. Attempt to put the best men at the 
head by law, and you will open the doors of vanity, ambition, and 
oficialism. These things are opposed to nature, which does not set 
one man above another, but leaves all inequalities to acquirement 
by individual effort. All organisms are fundamentally the same, 
and all differences are the result of effort WHEN OPPORTUNITIES ARE 
EQUAL, 

It is clear enough that vitality is the very soul, essence, and 
being of human life and of all its activities, and that it is best 
attained by freedom, education, and just laws. The vitality of a 
State is to its well-being what the vitality of a man is to his good 
health. Freedom and justice as to law are to a State what the 
organisation and the unrestrictedness of its growth is to a man. 
Organism and life and—cGrowrTn, these are the conditions of exist- 
ence with men as with States. The organism of society is a natural 
one and does not depend upon artificial organisation. The streams 
of its life-blood follow desire and exercise, and are crowned by 
culture. Freedom and justice as to law are simply the laws of the 
growth of society; under them society assumes its true form, but 
unless its form is animated by vitality it is form only, empty and 
useless ; on the other hand, the essence will never find true expres- 
sion in a vigorous, honest, manly life until the form of society is 
so fitted as to allow full play to its developing and sanctifying 
influence. 

It is not sufficient to be at liberty to do a thing, it is necessary to 
be ABLE to do it, nor is it sufficient to be able to do it unless we 
are willing to do our best. When duty is the guiding star of 
all life’s voyagers, we shall have a people grand and free in nature, 
and the freedom and justice of Jaw will be but as the field of action 
in which their energies may find limitless and unhindered ecope. 

To crystallise the principles of social activity, we find that they 
necessitate: (1) Free competition as to land, the single tax on its 
values, and Jaws as to itsuse. (2) Freedom in work and trade limited 
by laws as to kind and quality in productions. (3) Education which 
shall fit men to follow different industries when competition forces 
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them to change their occupation, and which shall teach them that 
desire governs activity, and that reason and morality govern desire. 
That is, I advocate FREEDOM LIMITED BY JUSTICE, AND DIRECTED BY 
WISDOM. 

I believe that under such laws and conditions the people would 
develop the best and noblest life in a voluntary manner. Every 
effort and endeavour is best and truest when it is voluntary, and it 
is for this reason that I believe freedom will develop the grandest 
virtue or vitality in all forms of social activity when it is bounded 
by just laws. 

These laws are formal or political, and must be enforced by the 
government, but the vitality is dependent on deeper, higher, and 
unwritten laws of life; these latter are ethical, and have to do with 
the essence or morality of actions, in the vicissitudes of life, which 
State law can neither reach, define, prevent, nor compel, and which 
depend for their fulfilment on a conception of duty which alone 
can move men to the discharge of the highest debts of life. 

I bring forward these formal laws as our greatest necessity, and I 
would ask all thoughtful men to give them their full weight of 
importance, but since a law cannot CREATE the existence of beauty, 
value, or preciousness in life and work, or enforce the human 
justice of love and service, without which State-law of any kind is 
only a form, it is the duty of all teachers of art, work and conduct 
to follow the example of the world’s greatest masters of vital 
teaching, and implant in individual minds a grand conception of 
good work, and to cultivate in individual wills a desire and determi- 
nation to embody that conception in their industries. 


LEoNARD M. BURRELL. 


























MICROBES: 


ARE THEY INHERENTLY PATHOGENIC? 


DurinG the last two decades or so a branch of biological investiga- 
tion has sprung up to which the name of Bacteriology has been 
given. This department of biological inquiry occupies itself with 
the discovery and reputed classification of micro-organic forms of 
life—z.e. forms perceptible only by the aid of a powerful micro- 
scope. Such minute organisms abound, according to the testimony 
of the bacteriologists, in almost everything, from the organs and 
secretions of animals, to earth, air, water, and all foods and drinks. 
These minute forms of life are comprehended under the term 
“ bacteria.” Certain types are called “ microbes ” and others “ bacilli.” 
By an accumulated farrago of assumption and conjecture, one after 
another of the endless micro-organic forms has come to be identified 
with and regarded as the source of a different disease, such as 
typhoid fever with one variety, cholera with another, plague 
with a third, tetanus or lockjaw with a fourth; and so on, until 
it is common for such models of scientific precision as Mr. Herbert 
Spencer affects to be, to speak, as a matter of practical certainty, in 
his philosophical dissertations, of the miciobe of traumatic epilepsy ; 
while others speak of the microbe of hydrophobia or of smallpox, 
though neither of these two latter has ever been even reputedly 
distinguished, but to the presence of which those diseases are 
attributed as a matter of course. On the strength of these 
conclusions, and of inferences deduced therefrom as to the 
supposed best methods of rendering the organism of man and the 
animals insusceptible to the prejudicial action of pathogenic or 
disease-producing forms of bacteria, a system of medication has 
become popular with a section of the medical faculty, under 
the name of “ serum-therapeutics” or “serotherapy,” which consists 
in preparing essences or “ anti-toxins,” as they are called, from the 
serum of the blood of animals which have first been inoculated 
with a particular disease. Laboratories are erected and endowed 
for the prosecution of research in this branch of science, on animals 
which are used as culture-mediums for the different diseases, and 
the preparation of their anti-toxins, Thus, in tracking down 
microbes and deducing theories for their extirpation, a considerable 
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contingent of scientists is constantly engaged, some of whom predict 
that, by pursuing this method of studying and treating pathological 
conditions, medicine will eventually be made an exact science 
instead of an empirical art. Other authorities, not less dis- 
tinguished in the sciences of physiology and pathology, regard 
the whole theory of disease-producing germs as a scientific iynis 
jatuus, an illusive chimera, and their opinion is supported by a 
large number of facts and inevitable inferences, one of the most 
insuperable of which is, that the identical microbes which are 
regarded as the cause of specific diseases are constantly found in 
perfectly healthy persons. This is the case with the Klebs- 
Léeffler bacillus, whose presence has been regarded as the dis- 
tinguishing proof of diphtheria. Professor Mercoli, of Italy, regards 
the streptococci pyogenes and staphylococci pyogenes as the cause of 
rickets, yet tells us they are constantly in the mouths of healthy 
children and being swallowed by them. Dr. Kijanizin found that 
animals whose food and air were sterilised of microbes began to lose 
the power to assimilate nitrogen. ‘The microbes in the digestive 
track, and those received with the food, constitute, he considers, an 
essential factor of healthy digestion. Death was the not uncommon 
fate of many of the animals supplied with the sterilised food and 
air. ‘Tetanus or lockjaw is now attributed to a microbal origin, 
and treated with injections of serum. Yet the vivisectors are in the 
habit of inducing this horrible functional disorder by electric 
stimulation of certain nervous processes. It is difficult to conceive 
how irritation of the cerebro-spinal ganglia by electricity can 
generate a specific micro-organism. There is also what doctors 
call “idiopathic lockjaw,” not caused by wounds, through which it is 
asserted the bacillus of the disease enters the system, but arising 
from obscure forms of peripheral irritation, such as severe types of 
irritative dyspepsia, and even the irritation of bad chilblains will 
sometimes produce tetantic symptoms in susceptible subjects, It 
also sometimes supervenes in delirium tremens. How, in such 
cases, would the bacteriologists explain the presence of a particular 
microbe as the cause? Again, the same bacillus is represented as 
undergoing within a short period, such an elaborate series of 
transformations as would lead us to think must make recognition 
and identification decidedly difficult even to the trained and 
apparently supereminent individualising capacities of the bacterio- 
logists, Thus, at one stage the same bacillus is a spore (a thread- 
like atom), or a spirilla, or a rudimentary spheroidal germ; then it 
may assume the shape of a “comma” bacillus, and so forth; some- 
times in clusters, sometimes isolated, apparently metamorphosing ad 
infinitum. ‘ Occasionally,” says Dr. Trevelyan, ‘‘ anomalous forms 
in the shape of long and short clubs had been obtained, but this, no 
doubt, depended largely on the nutrient medium used. Branching 
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forms had not been seen, cultivation on white of egg usually 
yielding the long form.” From which it appears that the forms 
of the bacilli vary according to their diet, This rapid and ap- 
parently illimitable metamorphic capacity of the microbes keeps the 
bacteriologists’ intellects much exercised as to the nature and 
direction of their evolution. 

Thus, one writer asks: 

“ Have the mycrophites of all the diseases flesh is heir to come down in 
an unbroken line of descent, or are they traceable to some simple germ of 
prehistoric ages when man’s only diseases were the wounds received in 
battle with those extinct monsters he has now exterminated? And what 
relation in the biological scale do these organisms bear to one another ? 
Are those most destructive to life to be considered higher or lower in the 
scale than those which only cause inconvenience? Are plague and cholera, 
¢.g., higher types than influenza, smallpox than cholera? These questions 
must be answered before medicine can become an exact science.” 

Another writer remarks: ‘‘ The difference between the organisms 
of disease and those found everywhere in earth and water are so 
small that it must be concluded that they cannot have diverted 
far from some common parent stem.” Many thoughtful observers 
have asserted that, in following the vagaries of bacteriology, the 
medical faculty is forsaking the true and scientific lines of thera- 
peutic research; but the most sweeping impeachment which the 
modern doctrine of bacteriology, or germ theory of disease, has 
yet sustained has come from the profession itself. On March 9, 
1899, George Granville Bantock, M.D., F.R.C.S.E., read before the 
British Gynecological Society a paper in which the validity of the 
whole germ theory is practically challenged and denied. He cites 
the observations of a Dr. Stocker in regard to the influence of the 
streptococcus pyogenes (or supposed bacillus of putrescence) and 
the staphylococcus pyogenes. These two bacilli were regarded as 
the cause of suppuration. Dr. Stocker, however, found, when 
treating wounds with oxygen, that in proportion as the staphy- 
lococci were numerous and well developed, so the healing process 
progressed. The skin of the hands, and indeed of all parts of the 
body, teems with a bacillus to which the name “ staphylococcus albus ” 
has been given. It is supposed to te possessed of disease-producing 
properties, and elaborate processes have been invented for the 
purpose of destroying it. Yet Dr. Bantock points out that their 
presence does not seem to interfere with the healing of wounds, 
and asks in regard to what doctors call ‘sepsis,’ of which he gives 
the following definitions from Funk’s “ Dictionary”: ‘ (1) Poi- 
sonous putrefaction causing noxious effects on vital properties ; 
(2) infection from a putrescent virus containing microscopic 
organisms, as sepsis from putrid matter or bacteria in a festering 
wound,” and which they attribute to the skin owing to the presence 
of these micro-organisms—-“ Does Mr. Lozkwood contend that the 
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skin of a healthy subject in any part of the body is in a condition 
which answers to either of these definitions? But this is the 
natural condition of the skin. How absurd, then, does it not all 
seem? How much more rational and logical the view that these 
organisms are there for a specific and beneficent purpose?” Of the 
bacillus coli, which has been regarded as a most virulent microbe, 
he says the late Professor Kanthack showed that this organism is a 
natural inhabitant of the digestive track, and that its absence or 
reduction in number must be regarded as a departure from perfect 
health. After supporting his position by a great weight of evidence 
in the form of crowds of facts, Dr, Bantock concludes his able and 
exhaustive diatribe with the following summary : 


“T claim, then, to have shown that the poisons of variola, vaccina, and 
syphilis are not and cannot be the product of a bacillus; the Loeftler’s 
bacillus is not a constant, and therefore cannot be the essential, element 
for the production of an attack of diphtheria ; that the essential element 
in a case of gonorrhcea is not the gonococcus ; that the essential element in 
a case of typhoid fever is not the bacillus typhosus ; that this bacillus can- 
not live but a few hours in ordinary sewage; that not a single specimen of 
this bacillus has ever been discovered in sewer air, and hence that typhoid 
fever cannot be attributed to it, because of its contained germs; that, in 
the cases of the epidemics at Maidstone and King’s Lynn, there exists no 
proof of the contamination of the water by typhoidal matter, as indicated 
by the presence of the bacillus typhosus; that there is no evidence worthy 
of the name that tuberculosis is due to the ravages of the tubercle bacillus ; 
that the comma bacillus cannot be regarded as the essential element in the 
production of an attack of cholera, and that the same can be said of the 
plague and its special bacillus; that the so-called pathogenic micro- 
organisms are constantly found under conditions consistent with perfect 
health, and that in more than one notable instance they not only appear 
to, but actually do, exert a beneficent influence. All these things—which 
are facts, not opinions, capable of demonstration and proof—go to show 
that the modern doctrine of bacteriology is a gigantic mistake; that we 
are already at the parting of the ways, and that it is safe to predict that, 
ere long, it will come to be recognised that these various bacilli play a 
beneficent réle in the economy of nature.” 


Such is the unreserved verdict of a prominent authority in medi- 
cine and surgery in regard to the doctrine of the microbe, A 
Dr. Adams, L.R.C.P., &c., writing in the Sheffield Telegraph of 
June 9, in referring to Dr. Bantock’s impeachment of the bacterio- 
logical doctrine, says : 


“‘T may mention that bacilli vary in virulence and comparative harm- 
lessness, and thrive or become inert under varied conditions and surround- 
ings; that we may eat, drink, and digest them, provided the conditions of 
our albumoses do not afford them a suitable happy hunting-ground. The 
tendency is to regard the ptomaines secreted by them as the potent factor, 
and the toxic effect dependent more or less upon the amount. With 
increased colonisation we may necessarily expect increased actual irritation, 
and also greater ptomainic concentration—in other words, a more concen- 
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trated poison—though, as with drugs, the system may gradually become 
inured to their influence, and toleration may be to a great extent, and 
even completely established. This is the fundamental principle of the 
action of so-called anti-toxins.” 


What is the foregoing admission but another way of saying that 
the bacilli are not inherently pathogenic, but become so when the 
physiological status of the higher animal organisms is so lowered 
that they do not bear a true and healthy relation to micro-organic 
forms of life? Ifa person is dying of indigestion in consequence of 
his alimentary organs being too feeble to enable him to bear the 
necessary and healthy functional relations to food, we should not, 
therefore, say that food is inherently pathogenic, or that the gusta- 
tory function is intrinsically so. How illogical, then, in the face of 
such an admission as that it is the condition of the organism which 
renders bacteria toxic and lethal, to direct attention to the bacteria, 
instead of to the surest and quickest way of restoring that resistive 
vitality to the organism which is its only real via vitw! Empirics 
have naturally taken advantage of the craze for attributing all 
diseases to a microbal origin, and a firm ian Bristol supply a nostrum 
under the all-sufficient name of “ Microbe Killer,” in pints, quarts, 
and gallons, and represent it as an infallible panacea for all the 
more familiar diseases. This mysterious concoction, which has to bo 
taken in considerable doses, and, of course, continued for a long 
time, is professedly composed of the following ingredients: Flowers 
of sulphur, nitrate of soda, black oxide of manganese, chlorate of 
potash, and santal wood. Whether generated by the decomposition 
of these powerful chemicals or not, the “ Killer” is strongly redolent 
and largely composed of sulphurous acid, a strong and suffocating 
sort of germicide, seldom, if ever, given internally by the medical 
faculty, who understand its properties. Thus does the public suffer in 
endless ways by the mistaken theories of its professional authorities. 

Amid all this conflict and confusion of opinion, we naturally ask, 
does reason offer any clue to the possible solution of the multi- 
tudinous and anomalous facts respecting the existence, morphology 
and physiological properties of these teeming iotas of micro-organic 
life, which must in some way be reducible to a logical and coherent 
equation? All the divergent and heterogeneous phenomena of 
bacteriology must necessarily be in some way convergent with and 
subservient to fundamental principles of biological law. The highest 
authorities in biology tell us that our organisms are simply a teeming 
aggregation of living cells. Yet, it is obvious that, if it be so, the 
cells must be so adjusted as to be mutually co-operant and concen- 
tric in action. Each organ is an aggregation of cells sui generis ; and 
not only is each person an individualisation swi generis of the whole 
series of the human morphological cell, but each cell of each organ 
is an individualisation sui generis of its own order or genus of cells. 
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The whole fabric of organised sentient nature is, in fact, a weft of 
living cells, each of which is in an incessant state of involution and 
evolution—self-evolvement. Not only is each bodily organ consti- 
tuted of a specific species of cell, but the numerous nervous centres 
or brain areas through which our life is refracted to a myriad shades 
of consciousness, must each be constituted of special groups of cells, 
each cell having a personal individuality in addition to that which is 
characteristic of its specific class. And the cells comprising this 
infinite but cchate vortex of conscious life are in endless stages 
and degrees of development, some embryonic, nascent, others fully 
evolved, others devoluting and disintegrating. Yet, by some omni- 
potent law, these myriads of cell units are so aligned as to form one 
single individual consciousness, and have the capacity to instantly 
adjust their legions in a moment to a new organic point of cen- 
tralisation, according to the function which for the time assumes 
supreme ascendency in the microcosm. Yet every cell in this 
heterogeneous maz9 is exerting an influence upon all, and being 
reciprocally influenced by all. What could be more incalculable 
than the fluctuations of such a morphological labyrinth as this? 
Amongst these cells must be those which constitute the cerebral 
mental organs through which we attain to the consciousness of moral 
emotion. In the infinite catena there must be a perfect order of 
gradations, and the form which the life assames at any moment 
must depend upon the predominance in activity of a particular 
group or order of cells. Now it is clear that, if any organ be func- 
tionally deranged—say from cold, so that it becomes swollen and 
congested, each cell of which it is constituted must participate in 
the disorder and be correspondingly abnormal in appearance and 
properties, so that those cells cast off by the deranged organ in 
secreting, might present a unique appearance which might lead to 
their being mistaken for pathogenic micro-organisms, the typical 
microbes of specific diseases. Moreover, if any one vital organ be 
seriously diseased, not only is it changed in appearance, but it 
changes the character and appearance of every organ of the economy ; 
every elemental cell of every organ, however apparently independent 
of the diseased one, must participate ia and reflect the morbid 
mischief ; such is the concentric unity and interdependence of the 
whole. Thus the abnormal cells in the various secretions, organs, 
and blood-current, may be natural cells which have undergone such 
morphological degeneration as an effect of the disease, as to lead to 
their being classified as aliens with toxic and lethal qualities, which 
qualities diseased cells must, as a matter of fact, possess, As soon 
as any organ (and consequently its constituent cells) becomes 
diseased, its influence on and relation to the other organs of its own 
system must be deleterious and toxic more or less according to the 
intensity of the deviation from health. If it were not so, derange- 
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ment of one organ could not affect and impair the health and 
harmony of all. Moreover, recovery results from the healthy organs 
having sufficient vitality to reassimilate the diseased ones upward to 
their own level of life. We now see how the grossest mistakes 
may have arisen as to the character and functions of the various 
germs with which the human organism abounds. As Dr. Bantock 
and other eminent authorities assure us, the germs which have come 
to be regarded as the causes of the most virulent diseases are 
constantly found swarming in perfectl7 healthy people, and as their 
decrescence is frequently attended with unfavourable results, there 
is good ground for believing them to be necessary and beneficent. 
But the misconceptions in regard to them seem to have arisen from 
the mistaking of an effect for a cause. For example, the Klebs- 
Loeffler bacillus has been looked upon as the cause of diphtheria, 
while it is universally admitted that it is continually present in per- 
fectly healthy mouths and fauces. But, of course, when an individual 
contracts diphtheria, all the microbes of his system, including this 
denizen of the fauces to which the diphtheritic stigma has been 
attached, must participate in the contamination, and acquire the 
diphtheritic diathesis; so when, under such conditions, it has been 
taken and injected into animals, and they have developed diphtheria, 
the false assumption has arisen that this microbe, harmless enough 
when taken from a healthy person, was the cause of diphtheria, 
because it induced the disease when taken from a diphtheritic patient, 
any other microbe or emanation from whom would have possessed 
the same pathogenic property. ‘The same would apply to the sup- 
posed virulent bacillus coli when taken from a patient suffering from 
cholera ; all reason would lead us to expect it to be a medium of 
infection; though, as Dr. Bantock tells us, Professor Kanthack 
showed it to be a necessary inhabitant of the digestive track in 
healthy persons. The same reasoning applies to the other microbes 
and bacilli. The streptococci and staphylococci pyogenes or the 
staphylococci albus, necessary and healthful enough in themselves, 
would, we could well believe, when taken from a person affected 
with cancer or syphilis, or typhoid, be possessed of the pathogenic 
properties of either of those diseases. It is in the nature of the law 
of cause and effect for every effect to become its own cause, and 
hence, when once an organism is impregnated with any disease, all 
its parts become self-generating centres of the disease. The organs 
continue to live, to function, but the only life they can generate is 
the depraved, the diseased forms of life to which they are reduced ; 
what they intrinsically are, that they emanate. To revert to the 
attribution of lockjaw to a microbe. While, as before remarked, it 
is not conceivable how electric stimulation, by which vivisectors 
induce lockjaw, could generate a specific micro-organism, it is not 
difficult to understand how the irritation of the cerebro-spinal ganglia, 
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induced by continued electric stimulation, would so influence and 
derange the living cells composing the nervous tissue, as to make 
them function abnormally. In the mistakes and confusion of 
bacteriology we have forcibly exemplified how extensive and elabo- 
rate a system of error a too hasty generalisation may give rise to. 

But the point of supreme interest in this connection is this. We 
have seen that, in the biological commonwealth of cells which con- 
stitute our organisms, there is a constant interchange of apparently 
diverse and conflicting influences co-operating for the general good. 
Now, in this gamut of psychic and vital forces which are eternally 
co-ordinating for their own individual and for their general welfare, 
the force par excellence in instinctively making for health by main- 
taining physiological order and harmony in the whole microcosm, 
and in resisting untoward influences, is the moral intuitions. This 
assertion is supported by the history of epidemics, 


“We find, too,” says Dr. Foster Palmer, “in the constant association of 
famine with pestilence an indication that the pathological effects of starva- 
tion are, in many cases, the determining causes of the extensive incidence 
of epidemics. A similar pathological condition, but originating in the 
nerve-centres instead of the blood, is brought about by licentiousness, 
while the auto-intoxication caused by sloth and gluttony has been found 
by experiment to be an equally potent factor in the incidence of zymotic 
disease. Both these factors have been at work in the most pestilential 
periods. The earlier part of the fourteenth century preceding the Black 
Death was a time of unbridled luxury and debauchery. A reference to 
the ‘Decameron’ of Boceaccio will convince any one of this. He himself 
attributes the enormous mortality in Florence chiefly to this cause. It 
may also explain the greater susceptibility of Eastern nations generally 
than Europeans to plague and cholera. We may conclude that the 
pathogenic microbe is powerless to cause disease in an ideally healthy sub- 
ject ; it requires for its development a soil prepared for its reception, and 
such a soil does not exist in any perfectly healthy organ or organism.” 


Thus Dr, Foster Palmer declares that the pathogenic microbe is 
powerless to cause disease in a healthy organism. What is this but 
saying that the microbe is what our organisms make it ?—that it is 
inherently physiological, and becomes pathogenic only when the 
animal organism, which is its natural habitat and matrix, is itself 
already in a pathological condition? For, as we have seen, by the 
bacteriologists’ own showing, there appears to be no such entity as a 
radically pathogenic micro-organism. The only possible conclusion 
we can arrive at in view of the consensus of evidence and opinion of 
bacteriologists, is, that none of the micro-organic germs which have 
been regarded as the essential cause of different specific diseases, 
have any radical relation to such diseases, but, through being taken 
from subjects who were affected with the diseases, they unavoidably 
partook of the pathogenic conditions of the system which evolved 
them, and the affective properties which would communicate it to 
healthy organisms. But in his impeachment of luxury, vice, and 
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demoralisation as the supreme factors in predisposing to zymotic 
diseases, this representative of advanced medical bacteriology strongly 
endorses the opinion always held and proclaimed by idealists and 
moral reformers, that physical order centres upon moral order as 
upon a pivot ; that physical health and perfection are not indepen- 
dent of, but contingent upon, obedience to the intuitive monitions of 
moral consciousness as the highest sphere of physiological legislation. 
All sanitation, then, must have its source in, and conform to, moral 
intuition fused in the light of an educated reason and under- 
standing. 
Maurice L, JOHNSON, 
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would be tedious to discuss these strange perversions of art and 
common sense, Most people are acquainted with Macaulay’s 
admirable review of the question in his essay on Moore’s Life of 
Lord Byron. 

The new school of poets resolved to free themselves from this 
unnatural despotism, and, to the eternal benefit of literature, they 
did so thoroughly and, strange to say, almost without an effort. 
There is no doubt that the tremendous events that occurred at the 
end of the eighteenth century had predisposed the minds of men 
of excitable and artistic temperaments to regard favourably any 
departure that tended towards liberty; and it is possible that the 
literary revolution would have met with a more decided opposition 
had it taken place a few years earlier. As it was, it was sup- 
ported by the most brilliant combination of poetical genius that 
the world has ever seen. Its rigid opponents were few, and had 
always been contemptible; in the works of “the most straitest sect” 
of the old religion one can always detect amongst men of intellect 
a tendency to rebellion, a half-hearted longing for freedom. 

From the very earliest days the use of similitudes for the purpose 
of intensifying and heightening the feelings has been peculiarly the 
prerogative of poets. Such figures, it is true, are continually intro- 
duced by them for the sake of intelligibility, or rather for the sake 
of illustration; yet the artistic elevation of the reader's mind is 
seldom wholly lost sight of. Many people on this account, more 
especially those who profess and call themselves poets, fall into the 
not unnatural error that the similitude is a necessary and constituent 
part of poetry, and appear to consider that no dozen lines can be 
complete in themselves unless they contain a comparison; a woeful 
mistake, that is sometimes amusing, more often provoking. 

Now the poets of the Elizabethan and early Stuart period appear 
to have tortured their ingenuity to trace resemblances between 
objects as remote as possible from each other, and to have left the 
afflicted reader to find out their meaning for himself. How preva- 
lent this disease of quaint conceits was, and how baleful its influence, 
may be judged by the fact that Shakespeare himself is not entirely 
free from the taint—a taint of which traces may be found even in 
Milton by athoughtful student. Indeed, the translation of the Bible 
seems to be the only work that has wholly “ ’scaped the infection.” 

Of the Qaeen Anne school it may be justly said that their simili- 
tudes were generally less faulty than their poetry. They were 
moderately accurate, as a rule intelligible, and often graceful. But 
when this is said all is said. No image stirs the heart ‘“‘ more than 
with a trumpet,” brings tears to the eyes or a flush to the cheek. 
Like the poetry, the similitudes are cold and passionless, and make 
no appeal to the deeper feelings of humanity. 

The emancipated race cared neither for the schools of Elizabeth nor 
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Anne. Rejoicing in their liberty, and finding that they could do 
what was right in the sight of their eyes without much danger, pro- 
vided they did it well, they simply wrote the best that was in them, 
without consulting obsolete laws or straining their ingenuity. <A 
marked and general improvement naturally resulted; but, as in all 
revolutions, there was a tendency to excess. 

It would be beyond the scope of this article to discuss the com- 
parative merits and demerits of these poets. An exhaustive treatise 
would occupy a volume; the sole effect of a short sketch would be 
to engage the approbation of those who are predisposed to agree 
with the writer, and to risk the contempt of those who differ from 
him. And neither treatise nor sketch would have any permanent 
effect on the convictions of either party. 

Nevertheless, @ poet’s similitudes are a fair reflection of his 
general merit. If his figures be appropriate, and marked by grace 
and truth, power, or humanity, then his work is usually good work ; 
but if his figures are unnatural, inappropriate, feebly fanciful, or 
prolix, then we may confidently expect to find the same faults in his 
poetry. 

For instance, Robert Montgomery, on the whole one of the worst 
writers who ever succeeded by false attestation in enlisting in the 
noble army of poets, is accused by Macaulay, and with much justice, 
of being guilty of the worst similitude in the world: 


“The soul, aspiring, pants its source to mount, 
As streams meander level with their fount.” 


By the way, in his anxiety to pulverise and annihilate Mont- 
gomery, Macaulay here gives a fine opening for the retort discourteous. 
“No two motions,’ he says, ‘can be less like each other than that 
of meandering level and that of mounting upwards.” 

As has already been said, there was a natural tendency to excess. 
In the matter of similitudes, which of all elements of composition 
require the greatest care, this fault is especially noticeable. On 
occasions even the most masterly poets seem merely to have taken 
the first image that occurred to their vivid and fervent imagination, 
and to have used it without considering whether it was wholly 
appropriate or not. In the hands of these the result was generally 
striking, often pleasing, but with the weaker brethren too frequently 
grotesque, and even offensive. Evidences of a less pardonable 
system can also be found. The writer seems to have casually hit 
on a good similitude, or one that he thought good: it was a pity to 
let his inspiration lie barren until some fitting opportunity occurred 
for using it, so he proceeded to hang some sort of a context on to it, 
and dragged in his image by the heels. 

I trust I shall not be accused of want of generosity if I select as 
an example of a sinner of the first degree the over-abured and over- 
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would be tedious to discuss these strange perversions of art and 
common sense. Most people are acquainted with Macaulay’s 
admirable review of the question in his essay on Moore's Life of 
Lord Byron. 

The new school of poets resolved to free themselves from this 
unnatural despotism, and, to the eternal benefit of literature, they 
did so thoroughly and, strange to say, almost without an effort. 
There is no doubt that the tremendous events that occurred at the 
end of the eighteenth century had predisposed the minds of men 
of excitable and artistic temperaments to regard favourably any 
departure that tended towards liberty; and it is possible that the 
literary revolution would have met with a more decided opposition 
had it taken place a few years earlier. As it was, it was sup- 
ported by the most brilliant combination of poetical genius that 
the world has ever seen. Its rigid opponents were few, and had 
always been contemptible; in the works of “the most straitest sect” 
of the old religion one can always detect amongst men of intellect 
a tendency to rebellion, a half-hearted longing for freedom. 

From the very earliest days the use of similitudes for the purpose 
of intensifying and heightening the feelings has been peculiarly the 
prerogative of poets. Such figures, it is true, are continually intro- 
duced by them for the sake of intelligibility, or rather for the sake 
of illustration; yet the artistic elevation of the reader's mind is 
seldom wholly lost sight of. Many people on this account, more 
especially those who profess and call themselves poets, fall into the 
not unnatural error that the similitude is a necessary and constituent 
part of poetry, and appear to consider that no dozen lines can be 
complete in themselves unless they contain a comparison; a woeful 
mistake, that is sometimes amusing, more often provoking. 

Now the poets of the Elizabethan and early Stuart period appear 
to have tortured their ingenuity to trace resemblances between 
objects as remote as possible from each other, and to have left the 
afflicted reader to find out their meaning for himself. How preva- 
lent this disease of quaint conceits was, and how baleful its influence, 
may be judged by the fact that Shakespeare himself is not entirely 
free from the taint—a taint of which traces may be found even in 
Milton by athoughtful student. Indeed, the translation of the Bible 
seems to be the only work that has wholly “ ’scaped the infection.” 

Of the Qaeen Anne school it may be justly said that their simili- 
tudes were generally less faulty than their poetry. They were 
moderately accurate, as a rule intelligible, and often graceful. But 
when this is said all is said. No image stirs the heart ‘‘ more than 
with a trumpet,” brings tears to the eyes or a flush to the cheek. 
Like the poetry, the similitudes are cold and passionless, and make 
no appeal to the deeper feelings of humanity. 
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Anne. Rejoicing in their liberty, and finding that they could do 
what was right in the sight of their eyes without much danger, pro- 
vided they did it well, they simply wrote the best that was in them, 
withont consulting obsolete laws or straining their ingenuity. <A 
marked and general improvement naturally resulted ; but, as in all 
revolutions, there was a tendency to excess. 

It would be beyond the scope of this article to discuss the com- 
parative merits and demerits of these poets. An exhaustive treatise 
would occupy a volume; the sole effect of a short sketch would be 
to engage the approbation of those who are predisposed to agree 
with the writer, and to risk the contempt of those who differ from 
him. And neither treatise nor sketch would have any permanent 
effect on the convictions of either party. 

Nevertheless, a poet’s similitudes are a fair reflection of his 
general merit. If his figures be appropriate, and marked by grace 
and truth, power, or humanity, then his work is usually good work ; 
but if his figures are unnatural, inappropriate, feebly fanciful, or 
prolix, then we may confidently expect to find the same faults in his 
poetry. 

For instance, Robert Montgomery, on the whole one of the worst 
writers who ever succeeded by false attestation in enlisting in the 
noble army of poets, is accused by Macaulay, and with much justice, 
of being guilty of the worst similitude in the world: 


“The soul, aspiring, pants its source to mount, 
As streams meander level with their fount.” 


By the way, in his anxiety to pulverise and annihilate Mont- 
gomery, Macaulay here gives a fine opening for the retort discourteous. 
“ No two motions,” he says, ‘can be less like each other than that 
of meandering level and that of mounting upwards.” 

As has already been said, there was a natural tendency to excess. 
In the matter of similitudes, which of all elements of composition 
require the greatest care, this fault is especially noticeable. On 
occasions even the most masterly poets seem merely to have taken 
the first image that occurred to their vivid and fervent imagination, 
and to have used it without considering whether it was wholly 
appropriate or not. In the hands of these the result was generally 
striking, often pleasing, but with the weaker brethren too frequently 
grotesque, and even offensive. Evidences of a less pardonable 
system can also be found. The writer seems to have casually hit 
on a good similitude, or one that he thought good: it was a pity to 
let his inspiration lie barren until some fitting opportunity occurred 
for using it, so he proceeded to hang some sort of a context on to it, 
and dragged in his image by the heels. 

I trust I shall not be accused of want of generosity if I select as 
an example of a sinner of the first degree the over-abured and over- 
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defended Keats. I do not here refer to the celebrated article in 
The Quarterly. Iam convinced that ninety-nine people out of a 
hundred who speak with bitter contempt and indignation of that 
famous review, have never read it. ‘The lash was severe, but the 
provocation was great. Keats said, or is reported to have said, that 
so long as he wrote what was beautiful he cared but little for sense. 
A study of his work certainly warrants a belief in this statement. 
Personally I shall take the liberty of qualifying bad sense as bad 
poetry, however pretty it may sound. 

There is no need to make a laborious search through Keats for an 
example. The first passage that comes to hand will serve. Imme- 
diately after the initial reflections in Zhe Endymion on the enduring- 
ness of beauty, which, by the way, contain about as much truth and 
sense as the rest of the poem, come the following lines : 


. 


‘Nor merely do we feel these essences 
For one short hour ; no, even as the trees 
That whisper round the temple become soon 
Dear as the temple’s self, so does the moon, 
The passion poesy, glories infinite, 
Haunt us till they become a cheering light 
Unto our souls, and bound to us so fast 
That, whether there be shine or gloom o’ercast, 
They must be always with us, or we die.” ! 


I take it that the meaning, save the mark, of this passage is that, 
as the trees round the temple become soon as dear (to the votaries) 
as the temple's self,so does the moon, among other shapes of beauty, 
haunt us till it becomes a cheering light to our souls, so fast bound 
to us that, unless it is always with us, we die. 

But Keats is singularly careless. In one of the most admired 
passages of one of his most admired poems he has the following 
lines : 


“Thou wast not born for death, immortal bird, 
No hungry generations tread thee down.” 2 


‘“‘ Hungry,” as applied to any ruthless and destroying agency, is 
appropriate enough; but why “ tread thee down ” ? 

Moore’s disposition rendered him peculiarly liable to fall into the 
error of introducing a similitude by attaching a context to it. 
Instance : 


* Alas! how light a cause may move 
Dissension between hearts that love. 
Hearts that the world in vain had tried, 
And sorrow had more closely tied, 
That stood the storm when waves were rough 
Yet in a sunny hour fall off, 


1 “Chandos Classics’ Edition. 2 “ Ode to a Nightingale.” 
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Like ships that have gone down at sea 
When heaven was all tranquillity.” ! 


Now, the whole point of this passage is, that a light cause may 
separate old and tried friends. Ships that go down in a calm have 
no natural connection with this reflection. But no matter: the 
ideas had occurred to Moore, and he was determined to use both. 
So he proceeded to tack them together. The stitches can be very 
distinctly seen in lines 5 and 6. . 

Much, however, may be forgiven to a poet, especially to a young 
poet ; the exuberant abundance of his ideas, the richness of his fancy, 
or the very consciousness of power may lead him astray. Such 
excuses may be urged in defence of Moore and Keats. It may, 
however, be observed that, while Moore’s false similitude is almost 
unobjectionable, because it sounds sufficiently like sense to attract no 
particular notice from the casual reader, and a certain amount of 
critical scrutiny is necessary to detect the fault, Keats is wholly 
objectionable, inasmuch as the most trivial individual will stop and 
waste his time trying to turn a farrago of nonsense into sense, when 
he might be better employed. Critics of the Marie Corelli school, 
who are continually preaching that Keats’ poetry contains innumer- 
able beauties undiscernible by the vulgar eye, have much to answer 
for in this respect. : 

Possibly Montgomery’s similitude may have been the worst in the 
world at the time Macaulay wrote, but it has been improved off the 
face of the earth by the editor of one of the editions of The Hymnal 
Companion. One of the Hymns, Ancient and Modern, “ Weary of 
earth and laden with my sin,” contains in its last verse a singularly 
appropriate and graceful figure : 


“Like Mary’s gift let my devotion prove 
Forgiven greatly, how I greatly love.” 


Overlooking, or perhaps being too obtuse to comprehend the fact 
that the keynote of the similitude is the word ‘‘ Mary,” this desecrator 
of things holy has debased it into: 


“ Like myrrh poured out let my devotion prove 
Forgiven greatly, how I greatly love.” 


He has not even got his facts correct. It was not myrrb, but 
ointment of spikenard. The remainder of the parody requires no 
co nment. 

Generally speaking, the poets of the early part of this century 
exhibited more good taste and good sense in the selection and use of 
similitudes than any body of poets of any other period. The 
images are chosen with regard to the context and with a part‘cular 


1 “The Light of the Harem.” 
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object, that of illustrating a passage and impressing its meaning on 
the intellect or imagination, not merely as meretricicus adornments, 
a very commen and most reprehensible failing among versifiers of 
slight ability. 

Innumerable illustrations might be taken from the works of the 
poets of the revolution, but it would be unfair to select only o 
single passage from each ; and to do more would not only become 
tedious, but would extend this article beyond reasonable limits. I¢ 
will suffice to touch on their characteristic treatment of similitudes. 

In treating of this point I should like it to be understood that I 
have kept the following principles before me—-that similitudes must 
be appropriate; that they must be in harmony with the context ; 
that they should be introdaced with a definite object; that similitudes 
introduced merely for the sake of ornament are usually objectionable ; 
and that bad sense can never ba good pcetry. 

And, besides all these things, there are the twenty-three pages of 
regulations, 

The style of Campbell bears the impress of his predecessors more 
markedly than that of any of the poets of the revolution. He is 
smooth, graceful, and intelligible. Also, like his predecessors, he 
has a tendency to elaborate a long series of elegant platitudes in 
such @ manner as to take all the interest out of a subject, however 
interesting. Hope, under one or other of its various synonyms, is 
the mainspring of human existence. But I question whether any 
one has realised this truth more fu!ly, or has felt more hopeful, after 
reading The Pleasures of Hope. Personally, before I come to the 
end of Part I., I am weighed down by a dall feeling of unutter- 
able depression. What Campbell had to say he usually said 
well: the pity of it is that he did not find something better to say. 
As might be expected, his similitudes are smooth, graceful, but 
unemotional. In his shorter poems, however, he preserves the 
same grace and accuracy, but increases in power and humanity. 
Moreover, his work bears evidence of careful revision that cannot be 
too highly commended or to closely imitated. For instance, half 
way through Zochicl’s Warning are these lines: 


* Then welcome be Cumberland’s steed to the shock ! 
Let him dash his proud foam like a wave on the rock.” 


and at the end, with admirable consistency, he makes Lochiel revert 
to the same image in connection with the same event : 


“ Though my perishing ranks should be strewed in their gore, 
Like ocean-weeds heaped on the surf-beaten shore.” 


Work like this is as rare as itis excellent. 
Wordsworth cared nothing for ingenuity, and, in the matter of 
eimilitudes, very little for originality. To him Lucy was like a 
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sweet flower in a secluded spot, and fair as a solitary star; and 
he said so in the simplest manner, Any one else, with a tendency 
to write verse, who had met Lucy and become attached to her, 
would probably have said very much the same thing in very much 
the same way. But Wordsworth was no ordinary man; his 
poems are full of beautiful and rare thoughts, and therefore 
naturally abound in beautiful similitudes. But what is true of 
Lucy is true of all, except when he attempts to be sublime. Then, 
the effurt being antagonistic to his disposition, he develops a curious 
originality. It was an experiment of this kind that brought down 
the scathing, if profane, satire of Byron on these lines: 


“ But (ets \most awful instrument 
In working out a pure intent 
Ts man, arrayed for mutual slaughter ; 
[thy | 
lhis J‘ 


Yea, carnage is lauyhter.” 

Sabsequently Wordsworth very wisely omitted the last two lines, 
amending the first two suitably. 

Those who are acquainted with the poetry of Scott, Shelley, and 
Coleridge will recognise that it confirms the theory I have already 
advanced—viz., that a poet’s treatment of similitudes may ba taken 
as a faithful estimate of ‘his work generally. Scott, vigorous, 
straightforward, virile; Shelley, dreamy, sensuous, beautiful, but 
somewhat inclined to prolixity (I regret that I am not as great 
an admirer of Shelley as I could wish: he would, I think, have done 
so much better if he had written half as much poetry, and written 
it over twice as many times); Coleridge, gorgeous in imagery 
which, however, he was careful never to allow to run wanton. 

Moore is always pleasant ; his similitudes are generally graceful, 
often appropriate. Still, he is but little read, and the reason can be 
found in the specimen of a similitude already given. First of all, 
it is faulty, and, even were it accurate, there is no power in it. 
Intellectual and intelligent people, both, weary of light opera and 
cream soufilcs, however sweet they may be at the time; and light 
opera and cream sovfilcs form the greater part of the entertainment 
that Moore serves up to his readers; and here and there the cream 
is turned or some of the instruments are out of tune. 

The Napoleon of the revolution was Byron, the arch-destroyer of 
a 7gime he professed to venerate. Unwillingly and with reluctance 
he shattered for ever the elaborate system propounded by the school 
of Pope. It may be interesting to conclude this article with a few 
instances, showing in what respect the two master-spirits of the 
time—Byron and Shelley—-failed. Almost every page of their 
work will show where they succeeded. 

The poetry of Shelley was essentially ethereal ; there is little of 
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the earth, earthy, to be found in it; it occupies a unique and 
unrivalled position in its own sphere. Yet some of his most exqui- 
site lines are marred by a culpable want of care—one hesitates to 
say want of taste. I will take two examples from two poems which 
are admittedly masterpieces. 

Asia, replying to Panthea, says: 


* All love is sweet, 
Given or returned. Common as light is love, 
And its familiar voice wearies not ever.” ! 


Which is true and beutiful. Then, however, she adds: 


“* Like the wide heaven, the all-sustaining air, 
It makes the reptile equal to the god,” 


which is hideously untrue. 
Again, in another poem, one of the most perfect images ever 
written is injured in a somewhat similar manner : 


“ Life, like a dome of many-coloured glass, 
Stains the white radiance of eternity.” * 


Admirable, and more than admirable. 
“ Until death tramples it to fragments.” 
Somewhere or other I read this last line rendered : 
“ Until death shiver it to atoms.” 


I do not know who is responsible for the amendment, but it is 
incomparably superior to the original. 

For Byron I confess to an almost extravagant admiration. His 
poetry, in the plenitude of his power, is robust, direct, clear, musical ; 
the pictures are drawn with extraordinary skill and power. More- 
over, he had the art of expressing more in fewer words than any 
other poet, with the single and universal exception of Shakespeare. 
I have already shown that one of the regulations, ¢hat the figure 
employed should be more impressive than the original, may be broken 
with good effect: I shall now endeavour to illustrate from the 
masterpiece of a master the danger of violating that rule. 

Most people are familiar with Butler’s famous simils : 


** And like a lobster boiled, the morn 
From black to red began to turn.” * 


No excsption can be taken to this in its proper place, to wi‘, in a 
composition like Hudibras. Tha like imagery, when used in a serious 
poem, is hardly so successful : 


1 Prometheus Unbound, Act ii. 2 Adonais, lii. 
% Hudibrs, II., canto ii. 29. 
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Similitudes. 


“ Parting day 
Dies like a dolphin, whom each pang imbues 
With a new colour, as it gasps away, 
The last still loveliest till—’tis gone—and all is gray.” } 


It would be idle to deny merit to this passage. Yet there is 
something objectionable in it, and the objection is due to the viola- 
tion of the rule. 

Here endeth the first lesson. The second must be read from the 
poets by the student himself. Inthat I have confined myself almost 
wholly to pointing out the errors of these great men, this essay will 
probably prove to be an invidious, almost certainly a thankless, task. 
Nevertheless, to have dwelt on their excellences would have been 
both unsatisfactory and unprofitable. Though many would doubtless 
agree that the passages selected were beautiful, there must necessarily 
be an almost infinite diversity of opinion with regard to the degree 
of excellence and to the choice of the examples. 

My object has been to submit a few suggestions in outline, whereby 
the merit of a similitude in poetry, and even of a poem itself, may 
be estimated. At this end of the century we are flooded, through 
the medium of the daily papers, magazines, novels, and even separate 
volumes, with verses, to describe which as poetry would be an 
extravagant compliment, and with criticisms on the poetry of all 
ages which are about as valuable as the verses of the day. There 
is no harm in these metrical compositions, their lives are probably 
limited by the existence of the periodical in which they appear. 
The proverb which forbids one to speak ill of the dead may well be 
applied to the dying. But the criticisms are more mischievous. 
They are written as having authority, and people who know little of 
a subject are liable to accept at their own valuation the judgment of 
those who assume the position of competent critics. I will select 
one example from a popular novel : 


“ A great thought leaps into the brain like a lightning flash ; there it is, 
an indescribable mystery, warming the soul and pervading the intellect ; 
but the proper expression of that thought is a matter of the deepest 
anxiety to the true poet, who, if he be worthy of his vocation, is bound 
not only to proclaim it to the world clearly, but also clad in such a perfec- 
tion of wording that it shall chime on men’s ears with a musical sound as 
of purest golden bells. There are very few faultless examples of this 
felicitous utterance in English or in any literature; so few, indeed, that 
they could almost all be included in one newspaper column of ordinary 
print. Keats’ exquisite line: 


‘“¢ Mea’s isle was wondering at the moon,’ 


in which the word ‘wondering’ paints a whole landscape of dreamy 
enchantment, and the couplet in the ‘Ode to a Nightingale,’ that speaks 
with a delicious vagueness of 


1 Childe Harold, iv. 29. 
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“¢ Magic casements opening on the foam 
Of perilous seas in faery lands forlorn,’ 


are absolutely unique and unrivalled, as is the fine alliteration taken from 
a poet of our own day : 
«The holy lark 
Witk fire from heaven and sunlight on his wing, 
Who wakes the world with witcheries of the dark, 
Renewed in rapture in the reddening air!’ 


Again, from the same : 
“«¢ The chords of the lute are entranced 
With the weight of the wonder of things ;’ 


and 
“his skyward notes 
Have drenched the summer with the dews of song ;’ 

this last line being certainly one of the most suggestive and beautiful in 
all poetical literature. Such expressions have the intrinsic quality of 
completeness—once said, we feel that they can never be said again—they 
belong to the centuries rather than the seasons, and any imitation of them 
we immediately and instinctively resent as an outrage.” ! 


And these are examples of fine thoughts which the poet is bound 
to proclaim to the world, which are for the centuries, and which the 
novelist is pleased to extol in language which would require some 
qualification if applied to the finest work ‘of Shakespeare or Milton. 
The critical capacity of the author of this eulogium may be estimated 
by the fact that she makes her hero in this novel commence his 
grand, perfect ‘‘ wonder-poem ” with an outrageous bull : 


“ A central sorrow dwells in perfect joy.” 


Evidently perfect joy has not the same effect as perfect love. 

Had the panegyric I have qaoted been submitted to that very 
sensible, but somewhat exasperating, individual, Kenelm Chillingly, 
he would probably have replied, as he did on a similar occasion: 
‘“ My good friend, what you say sounds very prettily ; but it contains 
a sentiment . . . which is vulgarly called ‘ bosh.’” 

And this remark would be justifiable. It merely expresses in 
another way the maxim I have endeavoured to inculcate, that bad 
sense can never make good poetry. Now the condition of poetry in 
which the greatest writers are liable to sacrifice sense to effect is the 
use of the similitude. Therefore, I would earnestly recommend all 
amateurs in verse to omit all comparisons, images, d&c., that may 
occur to them until they are certain that the substance of the poem 
is intelligible, and then never to introduce a similitude unless they 
are absolutely convinced that it is not only appropriate, but necessary, 
or at least most advisable, for the purpose of illustration or effect. 


LIONEL JERVIS. 


1 Ardath, Marie Corelli. 
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CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


PHILOSOPHY AND THEOLOGY. 


Ir is, we believe, something like twenty-five years since Dean 
Farrar wrote and published a Life of Christ, which has achieved a 
remarkable popularity. He now follows up that success with a 
supplementary work of the same character, The Life of Lives: Further 
Studies in the Life of Christ.1 We do not find that time has 
wrought any improvement in the learned author; we have the same 
faults of a redundant rhetorical style, the same failure to treat 
critical questions with the seriousness they deserve, and the same 
ready assumption that orthodoxy is true and heterodoxy is false. 
This book is neither one thing nor another; it is not history nor 
homiletics, though it has more of the style of the popular preacker 
than the sober historian, and yet, while appealing to the popular 
taste, quotations from Greek and Latin writers are left untranslated, 
and references to Hebrew customs in Hebrew terms are frequently 
unexplained. 

In order to glorify Christianity, or rather to supernaturalise it, 
Dean Farrar paints the characters of Gentiles aud Jews in the 
blackest colours, and assumes, like the ancient Fathers, that the 
world was abnormally vile, taking the exception for the rule and the 
satires of the Roman poets for faithful pictures of society at large. 
The ‘subterranean baseness” of the Pharisees was only surpassed 
by the ‘‘ Dead Sea of Corruption ” into which the Gentile world was 
plunged. Extravagance does duty for argument, and rhetoric 
supplies the lack of logic. Sometimes the writer's want of sense of 
proportion leads him to perpetrate a downright absurdity, as when 
he says, at the beginning of the seventh chapter, “There is in the 
Hvangelists a deep and holy reserve. What they did not know they 
would not relate.” It surely did not require the exercise of “a 
deep and holy reserve” to prevent the Evangelists performing an 
impossibility ! 

Dean Farrar is, so far, in accord with the spirit of the age that he 
has done his best to represent the natural and human life of Jesus 
and its topographical and social environments, though this has 
already been better done by Keim, Renan, and others. But the 


| The Life of Lives: Further Studies in the Life of Christ. By F. W. Farrar, D.D., 
F.R.S. Londen, Paris, New York, ard Melbourne: Cassell & Co., Ltd. 1900. 
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effect of this is to make it difficult to maintain the orthodox view of its 
supernaturalness, which is everything to Dean Farrar. For this there 
is not a particle of anything that can fairly be termed “ evidence,” 
The “ sinlessness” of Jesus is everywhere assumed, but it is patent 
that it can never be demonstrated, and even if it could, be it is diffi- 
cult to see how it would help the orthodox case. Anything does as 
a substitute for evidence: the prophecies of Isaiah and Amos, the 
fourth Eclogue of Virgil; the homage of Dante, Shakespeare, 
Goethe, Milton, Newton; though neither Goethe, Milton, nor Newton 
were orthodox. 

As Dean Farrar openly contemns the results of New Testament 
criticism, it would be useless to remind him of them, as he is content 
to believe it has failed, and only shown the unassailable veracity of 
the Gospels. But, of course, criticism is “hostile,” as Deism is 
‘*immoral.” 

About the miracles Dean Farrar is wise in saying as little as 
possible, for miracles prove nothing; “they belong to the believer 
and not to the donbter.” If the truth of a religion could be 
proved by miracles, then all the great religions are equally true, 
for they are all attested by miracles; and in each case they are 
accepted by believers and only denied by doubters. The Life of 
Lives adds nothing to the stock of human knowledge, but its effect will 
probably be the reverse of what the author intended—it may not 
lessen veneration for Jesus as a man, but it should help to get rid of 
the fast-fading belief in the superhuman nature of a life peculiarly 
simple and devoid of extravagance. 

Mr. Ernest N. Bennett is a mora sober historian than Dean 
Farrar, and his admirable essay on Christianity and Paganism in the 
Fourth and Fifth Centurics} might serve as a check to the Dean of 
Canterbury's confidence. Had Christianity been the supernatural 
religion that it is so confidently asserted to be, it would be a matter 
of surprise, not to say of dismay, that it took so long to conquer 
Paganism, which is so often represented as corrupt and dying in the 
first century. It really took a long time to kill, and we see in the 
process only the progress of one human system gradually super- 
seding another. That Christianity was an advance upon Paganism 
we do not doubt, but it conquered it by its natural fitness and not 
by supernatural superiority. As Mr. Bennett wisely says, “ The 
decay of human institutions is determined by no arbitrary decrees of 
heaven, but rather by that beneficent law in the working of God’s 
providence which forbids their continued existence when they have 
ceased to subserve the cause of civilisation and progress.” Paganism 
did not perish without a struggle, and Christianity had absorbed « 
great deal of it before it achieved its hard-won triumph. 


1 Christianity and Paganism in the Fourth ond Fifth Ceniurics. By E:ncst N. 
Bennett, M.A. London: Rivingtons. 1900. 
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The head-master of Westminster has made a very useful contri- 
bation to theology in a very simple manner by providing a new 
Translation with Analysis of St. Paul's Epistle to the Romans.! Simple 
as it seems, only an accomplished scholar is competent to do such a 
piece of work effectively, and Mr. Rutherford has all the qualifica- 
tions. He truly says that to an ordinary congregation a lesson from 
St. Paul might almost as well be read in Greek as in the Authorised 
Version : though we doubt if any version could make it entirely intel- 
ligible to an English audience, without some exposition. To the reader, 
however, Mr. Rutherford’s translation will be a great assistance, as 
his mastery of the idiom in which St. Paul wrote often gives to his 
translation the force of a new interpretation. Instead of slavishly 
adhering to the literal rendering of St. Paul’s words, he turns them 
into their English equivalents, and thus renders them more intelli- 
gible to the English reader. Mr, Rutherford discards the absurd 
chapter and verse division of the text, which he so justly condemns, 
and separates the successive argumentative sections of the Epistle, 
affixing an appropriate heading to each, which is a material help to 
the understanding of the text. This is by far the best rendering of 
the famous Epistle that we have met with. 

There are Rip Van Winkles in theology, and it appears to us that 
Major-General W. A, Baker is one of them; he must have been 
asleep for half acentury. In his Biblical Chronology? we are told 
that Adam was created at the Autumnal Equinox, B.c. 4127, a date 
- which is arrived at by calculations which include the fabulously long 
lives of some of the antediluvians. The writer is consciously exact 
in his dates, for we learn that-Jerusalem was destroyed by the 
Romans on September 20 (September 8, O.8.), the same day as the 
Creation of Adam, and the Second Advent will occur on Sep- 
tember 20 in some future year. This is a prophetic work, or at 
least the writer is a reader of prophetic works, which is much the 
same thing, 


SOCIOLOGY, POLITICS, AND JURISPRUDENCE. 


In The Early History of English Poor Relief? Miss E. M. Leonard 
has opened up for us a new chapter in the history of our own 
country, and has enabled us to realise more keenly the way in which 


1 St. Paul’s Epistle to the Romans. A New Translation, with a brief Analysis. By 
W. G. Rutherford. London and New York: Macmillans. 1900. 

2 Biblical Chronology. By Major-General W. A. Baker. St. Leonards-on-Sea : 
Daniel & Co. 

3 The Early History of English Poor Relicf. By E. M. Leonard, Former Student of 
Girton College. Cambridge: At the University Press. London: C. J. Clay & Sons. 
New York: The Macmillan Ccmpany. Bombay: E. Seymour Hale. Leipzig: 
I. A. Brockhaus, 
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the poor lived in medizval days, and the various methods adopted 
from time to time for their relief. Up to the seventeenth century 
our efforts at poor relief do not appear to have differed at all from 
those in vogue throughout Western Europe, but the continued 
existence of a fairly effectual system is peculiar to England. To 
this system Miss Leonard insists we owe our comparative freedom 
from those risings so common elsewhere, and not, as we have vainly 
imagined, to our national virtues or to the British Constitution. 
That organised poor-relief by the State was in reality chiefly a 
police measure to prevent disorder and to deal with sudden and 
temporary emergencies Miss Leonard fully proves. Our forefathers 
were not so charitably altruistic as we have been led to suppose. 
At any rate, although charitable motives may have had a place, the 
connection between the relief of the poor and the maintenance of 
order was undoubtedly very close, and possibly, as Miss Leonard 
believes, “ our legal system of poor-relief has ever since contributed 
to the absence of violent catastrophies in our national history.” We 
cannot say that we share in this belief. One effect, at least, has 
been to create a body of hereditary paupers. It is true that we 
have not yet had our social revolutions. The time has been otherwise 
occupied with political struggles; but as the gulf widens between 
the very rich and the very poor, as it is doing before our eyes, cur 
legal system of poor-relief will not save us from social upheavals. 

However, Miss Leonard provides us with historical facts rather 
than political theories, and herein lies the real value of her treatise, 
From these facts each can form his ownconclusions. In tracing the 
growth of the organisation of public relief and provision of work 
for the unemployed by the municipal authorities, its legalisation as 
the law of the land by Parliament, and its enforcement by the orders 
issued by the Privy Council to the justices of the peace, Miss Leonard 
is singularly happy. This provision of work for the unemployed did 
not outiast the Commonwealth, and its omission is, to our mind, the 
great blot on the system which has since continued in force. 

Extracts from documents in the Record Office, Guildhall Record 
Office, the British Museum and elsewhere, given in the numerous 
appendices, add immensely to the value of this most original and 
able work. 

Mr. Horatio W. Dresser is the maker of many books on the other 
side of the Atlantic, and as an exponent of the New Thought his 
Voices of Freedom} will doubtless appeal to many in this country. 
Never, perhaps, were the forces of Socialism and Individualism so 
sharply opposed as at the present moment, and Mr. Dresser’s object 
here is to fiod the true adjustment of the individaal to society. 
The object is praiseworthy, and one to which too little attention has 


1 Voices of Freedom and Studics in the Philosophy of Individuality. By Horatio W. 
Dresser. New Yorkand London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1899. 
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been paid, and we gladly welcome any assistance in the attempt to 
solve what after all is the great problem of theage. But Mr. D.esser 
starts badly equipped for a task of this character. Not that he has 
not read much; but though much reading makes a full man, it does 
not necessarily make a wise one. After having evidently passed 
through the stages of free thought and some half-formed theory of 
agnosticism, he harks back to the hazy idea of a personal God. 

Mr. Dresser’s philosophy is based upon the fundamental idea 
that “the reality lying beyond phenomena is ultimate spiritual 
Being, absolute Self, or omniscient Life.” This ultimate Being or 
Spirit is the living God the Father. Man, or the real self, is not to 
be identified with his physical nature. “ The real man is the soul: 
indivisible, immortal, spiritual, potentially free, an original individua- 
tion of ultimate Being, existing in the environment of Being’s out- 
going life or immanent spirit.” 

Taking these merest assumptions for proofs, Mr. Dresser naturally 
arrives at the belief in the free will of the soul, and becomes involved 
in the wildest mysticism and most illegical conceptions. As a 
disciple of Emerson, Mr. Dresser would have been better advised to 
have followed his master’s precept, “If you have an aspiration for 
immortality, but no evideuce, why not say just so much?” Apart 
from this illogical philosophy, metaphysical theology, or whatever 
name you please to give this so-called ‘‘ New Thought,” which, at 
any rate, is as old as Buddha, Mr. Dresser is on safer ground in 
stating the problem of sociology. ‘The Socialist,” he says, “ falsely 
claims that the individaal may be set free by levelling the universal. 
The Individualist egoistically declares that the universal must be 
levelled to make way for himself. The labourer condemns the 
capitalist because he claims the full right to the fruits of his manual 
toil. The missionary condemns the heathen, since forsooth the 
former is of the ‘ elect, and believes that his special revelation is the 
sole truth for all. While the wise man knows that only through 
universal reciprocity ean complete virtue be attained.” 

Mr. Dresser is a clever man. If he had been a wise man he 
would have written this book upon very different premises, We are 
sorry to see a man of his evident ability wandering in the barren 
desert of metaphysics. 

The Making of Character,1 by Dr. John MacCann, should prove 
invaluable to the educationist and teacher. For the latter especially 
it is indispensable. Most of us have learned by bitter experience 
how little capable the majority of our teachers have been. Un- 
fortunately, in this country especially, it is too generally assumed 
that any one armed with a diploma is capab'e of teaching the young 


1 The Making of Character. Some Educational Aspects of Ethics. By John 
MacCann, M.A., LL.D., Balliol College, Oxford, Professor of Philosophy in University 
College, Liverpool. Cambridge: At the University Press, 1900. 
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and of forming their character. Whilst almost every one else ig 
specially trained for his life-work, the schoolmaster alone is absolutely 
untrained, and usually in consequence absolutely ignorant of his real 
business. In our public schools scholarship is the first consideration, 
and to this everything is sacrificed. The making of character, at the 
most impressionable period, is quite a secondary consideration, and, so 
far as it is considered, is attempted without any scientific methods or 
even knowledge of its first principies. Indeed, it usually rests upon 
some effete form of religious belief. Dr. MacCann has nothing very 
original to say, but he treats his subject in a clear and methodical 
manner, so that the teacher, having grasped the general principles 
discussed in Section I., can turn to Section II., when in difficulties, 
for more precise information upon practical details. 





HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


A work which throws light on the early history of British India 
cannot fail to find many readers. Mrs. Frank Penny’s book, Fort 
St. George, Madras, gives all the information that can be collected 
about the first British possession in India. In compiling the history 
she has consulted various volumes, and also drawn largely on the 
records of Fort St. George, which are kept in Madras. The account 
of the early days of the Hast India Company is deeply interesting. 

Under the title of People You Know,2 Mr. Percy A. Hurd has 
collected and embodied in a neat little volume a series of personal 
sketches which originally appeared in the columns of The Outlook. 
The keynote of nearly all these sketches is that “ nothing succeeds 
like success.” Mr. Joseph Chamberlain’s tergiversation is excused 
on the ground that, when he had given the lie to all his previous 
opinions, he was “ briefed on the other side.” Mr. Cecil Rhodes is 
‘*a great democrat,” who thinks “the politics of the future will turn 
on tariffs.” At that rate, democracy is synonymous with Mammon- 
worship. How delightful! These portraits have been drawn by 
“intimate friends of the subjects.” It is to be regretted that the 
“intimate friends ” were not more critical and judicious, Even the 
Sultan is depicted as “in no way a capricious despot.” Surely, then, 
it must have been a gross libel on this potentate to call him “ Abdul 
the Damned”! The volume is admirably brought out by that 
enterprising publisher, Mr. J, W. Arrowsmith, of Bristol. 

The French edition of Dr. Moncure Conway’s Life of Thomas 

| Fort St. George, Madras. A Short History of Our First Possession in India. By 


Mrs. Frank Penny. London: Swan Sonnenschein & Co. 
2 People You Know. Edited by Percy A. Hurd. Bristol: J. W. Arrowsmith. 
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Paine! is really a new work, and the valuable light which it throws 
on the French as well as the American Revolution adds very con- 
siderably to its historical interest. In the English work, published 
in 1893, more space was devoted by the author to the polemical 
controversies to which Paine’s Age of Reason gave rise. In the 
present volume more attention is given to purely historical matters. 
The most important portion of the work relates to the French 
Revolution, and many of the facts now elucidated by Dr. Moncure 
Conway’s research and industry have never before been made public. 
The materials have been mainly gathered from Paine’s private letters 
and from the manuscript collections in Washington and other 
American cities. In one chapter, headed ‘‘ Les Secours Francais,” 
some startling revelations are made as to the secret negotiations 
between France and America, in which the celebrated Beaumarchais, 
Vergennes, and Arthur Lee were concerned. The venal and scan- 
dalous conduct of Silas Deane, the American agent in Paris, is also 
very fully exposed in this interesting chapter. The author does 
justice to the disinterested love of humanity which was one of Paine’s 
most remarkable characteristics, His suffering for the cause of 
liberty will win for him the admiration of thousands, now that a 
century has passed since he was so unjustly attacked and reviled. 
The character of Paine comes forth from the fire of criticism free 
from all taint of insincerity. He was not a mere demagogue, but a 
philosophical Republican, and he it was who first suggested a 
practical method for securing the rights of a minority against the 
tyranny of a majority. In the chapters dealing with Paine’s 
imprisonment, it is shown that the accepted view as to his arrest and 
risk of losing his life being due to Robespierre is a complete error. 
The preface to the work, explaining the circumstances under which 
the author was first led to take an interest in the subject, is admirably 
written. Dr. Moncure Conway writes in the spirit of an‘enthusiastic 
admirer of Paine. From an historical as well as a biographical point 
of view the book is of rare value. M. Félix Rabbe, who unfortunately 
died before the publication of the volume, gave very great assistance 
to the author in the translation of the work, which French readers 
will find to be perfectly idiomatic and finished in point of style. 

Professor Aulard’s Histoire Politique de la Révolution Frangaise,® 
the previous portions of which we have noticed, continues to increase 
in interest, The development of public opinion in France with 
regard to Republican ideas was comparatively slow, it would seem, 
judging from the evidence furnished by the journals of the time. 
The date of the official abolition of royalty in France was the 21st 
of September 1792, and that of the establishment of the Republic 

1 Thomas Paine (1737-1809) et la Révolution dans les Deux Mondes. Par Moncure 
D. Conway. Traduit de l’Anglais par Félix Rabbe. Paris : Librairie Plon. 


® Histoire Politique de la Révolution Frangaise. Fascicule 4, Par A. Aulard. 
Paris: Armand Colin et Cie. 
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was the 22nd of September 1792. If the organs of Parisian opinion 
could be taken as a criterion, the French at first gave a rather cold 
reception to the establishment of the Republic. But it was other- 
wise in the provinces, where the Republic was hailed with delight. 
From this it might be inferred that either Paris was not strongly 
Republican in sentiment up to the September of 1792, or that it 
feared an unfavourable reception of the Republic in the provin-es. 
The present portion of Professor Aulard’s work brings his History of 
the Revolution up to the 10th of August 1793. 

Auf Scholle und Welle,! by Herr Adolph von Wenckstern, presents 
us with some remarkab'e facts with regard to contemporary Germany. 
The growth of German commerce and civilisation sinco the war of 
1870 gives a special interest to such a work. 

L' Héritage de Pierre le Grand,? by M. K. Waliszewski, is a very 
important contribution to Russian history. The period dealt with is 
from 1725 to 1741, and a curious feature in it is the predominance 
of women in the government of the country and in Russian politics 
generally. The reforms of Peter the Great were only experiments 
which it needed able successors to carry to a successful completion. 
But, unhappily, the Czarina Catherine I. was a drunkard and a 
reckless woman, and her short reign was a waste of time. The pro- 
fligacy of other female sovereigns of Russia gave a scandalous 
notoriety to Muscovite Court life. Many of the facts related in M. 
Waliszewski’s book are more astonishing than anything to be found 
in the pages of romance. One thing he makes clear—that but for 
the soundness and vitality of Russia, she would have been destreyed 
by the vices of her ralers. It is a singular element in the Russian 
history of this period that foreigners, and especially Germans, were 
more p*ominent than Russians. The political talent and tact of 
German adventurers like Bihren and Miinnich gave them the 
advantage over Rassians, who were naturally more impetuous and 
less skilful in political intrigue. A perusal of M. Watiszewski'’s book 
will throw light on many of the problems of Russian history in the 
early part of the eighteenth century. 

Mr. James Thomas, in his work, Our Records of the Nativity,? bas 
ably replied to Professor Ramsay’s thesis on that subject. It is 
impossible to question the conclusicns of Mr. Thomas that the 
accounts of the Nativity of Christ embodied in the Gospels of 
Matthew and Luke were probably by other hands. Not merely the 
inconsistencies of the narratives, but the difference of style in 
Luke’s Gospel between the two first chapters and the remaining 
portion of the Gospel point to the fact that the writer of the first 


1 Auf Scholle und Welle. Won Adolph von Wenckstern. Leipzig: Verlag von 
Duncker & Humblat. 

2 L’ Heritage de Pierre le Grand. Par K. Waliszewski. Paris: Librairie Plor. 

3 Our Records of the Nativity and Modern Historical Research. A Reply to Prefessor 
Ramsay’s Thesis. By James Thomas, London: Swan Sonnenschein & Co. 
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part was not the same person as the writer of the main body of the 
work. The suggestion that Bethlehem was alleged by the Christian 
leaders to be the birthplace of Christ to satisfy the cavilling criticism 
of the Jews, who contended that the Messiah must be, not only of 
David’s race, but also a native of Bethlehem, is, to say the least of 
it, exceedingly plausible. Mr. Thomas’s book may shock the 
orthodox, who shrink from all criticism of the Bible, but his logic 
is very forcible, and to rationalists will seem both masterly and 
convincing. 

Rarely has a more amusing book been published than the Personal 
Recollections of Mr. H. Sutherland Edwards. All men who have 
lived in the world of journalism or literature have probably a 
longing sometimes to write a volume about their reminiscences. 
But all men, even though they may have done good work as journal- 
ists or littératewrs, have not “a story to tell,” any more than the 
needy knife-grinder. Not so Mr. Sutherland Edwards. He met 
some of the most original and eccentric personages associated with 
literature, the press, or the drama during the past half-century. 
His account of the Mayhews will be read with deep interest and 
perhaps amazement. Julius Mayhew’s artistic life in Paris was 
more curious than anything recorded by the late George Du Maurier 
in his unspeakably silly novel, 7rilby. His attempts at photography 
were ludicrous. On his return to London he took expensive 
chambers in Old Bond Street, and bought a first-rate photographic 
apparatus. When he had been there some months a man called 
and asked to be photographed. Julius asked him to “come some 
other day.” To the utter disgust of the amateur photographer, the 
man did come; and then it appeared that he was a footman and 
that he wished to be phctographed playing the flute. Another 
story told of Julius Mayhew is so absurd that it is almost incredible, 
but it is inimitable as an example of the art of “saying ridiculous 
things with an unconscious air.” Here is the passage in Mr, 
Sutherland Edwards’s book in which the story is related : 

‘On another occasion, when among a few intimate friends (most 
of them writers), he had been expressing his dislike of literature 
and its professors. 

“*Can you see nothing in Dickens to admire ?’ called out one 
of them. ‘ Has Macaulay no attractions for you ?’ 

““*] never met Dickens but once,’ replied Julius, ‘and I thought 
him very offensive. He did nothing but talk about himself. As 
for Caulay,’ he added, ‘I never heard of him.’” 

The chapter on “ Some Great Musicians and their Little Ways” 
introduces us to Adolphe Sax, Vivier, Berlioz, Verdi, and Vincent 
Wallace. Amongst the other persons known to Mr. Sutherland 
Edwards was Bakunin, the most uncompromising of modern revolu- 

1 Personal Recollections, By H. Sutherland Edwards. London: Cassell & Co. 
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tionaries. The only drawback to the work is, perhaps, that all the 
persons to whom the author refers belonged to a generation now 
passed away. We live so rapidly nowadays that Mr. Sutherland 
Edwards’s Personal Recollections will pall on some minds as not 
sufficiently “ up-to-date.” Nevertheless, it is a highly enjoyavle 
book. 

Correction.—The name of the author of The Erskines, published by 


Messrs. Oliphant, Anderson and Ferrier, of Edinburgh, is the Rev. A. R. 
MacEwen, D.D., Glasgow, not “ A. R. Ewen.” 





BELLES LETTRES. 


Srupents of English poetry will welcome Mr. Skeat’s The Chaucer 
Canon,' notwithstanding its controversial character. Mr. Skeats, by 
a systematic analysis of the grammatical inflexions and the “rimes” 
of the Canterbury Tales, believes he has discovered an infallible 
test by which the genuine works of Chaucer can be distinguished 
from those which have been erroneously attributed to him by various 
editors. The result is that, out of eighty-three works which have at 
one time or another been set down to the father of English poetry, 
at least fifty are by other writers. Apart from this discussion, the 
book has great value as a contribution to philology. 

A fine edition of The Dhammapada,? accompanied by a literal 
Latin translation, has been prepared by Mr. V. Fausboll. The 
learned editor informs us that the edition of 1855 is exhausted, so 
that he has now found it expedient to publish the book again, though 
in an abbreviated shape suitable for students taking up the study of 
Pali. Some of the philosophy of Buddhism, as it appears in these 
pages, will meet with warm appreciation from all thoughtful minds. 

The Crimson Cryptogram® is one of Mr. Fergus Hume’s most 
successful efforts as a writer of sensational fiction. Of course the 
plot is strained and the incidents are most unreal, but in novels of 
this class probability seems to be a matter of secondary consequence. 
Those who admired The Mystery of a Hansom Cab will enjoy 
The Crimson Cryptogram. 

Mrs. Coulson Kernahan has a fascinating style, but she has selected 
a morbid and highly unpleasant subject for treatment in her story, 
The Avenging of Ruthanna.t The desertion of an unsophisticated 
country girl by a young man of good position is scarcely “ avenged ” 
by the subsequent desertion of this man by his wife on the mere 


1 The Chaucer Canon, With a Discussion of the Works associated with the name 
of Geoffrey Chaucer. By the Rev. Walter Skeat, Litt.D. &c. &c. Oxford: The 
Clarendon Press. 1900. 

2 The Dhammapada. Edited, with a literal Latin Translation and Notes, by 
VY. Fausboll. London: Luzac & Co. 

3 The Crimson Cryptogram. By Fergus Hume. London: John Long. 

4 The Avenging of Ruthanna, By Mrs. Coulson Kernahan. London: John Long. 
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suspicion of his inconstancy! The character of Cecil Calverly is 
well portrayed; but Andrew Forsyth is a mere figure in a book. 
He reads Stephen Phillips's poetry and thus wins a foolish wife’s 
heart. The dénowement is both silly and improbable. 

The English translation of Dr. Maurus Jokai’s great novel, 
Debts of Honour,! will enable persons ignorant of Hungarian to read 
a brilliant masterpiece of fiction. The story has a certain epic 
grandeur and tragic gloom. It is the history of a family’s misfortunes, 
and the interest from beginning to end is absorbing. The character of 
Lorand Aronffy is a strange blend of heroic fearlessness and fatalism. 
His brother, Desiderius, who tells a great portion of the story in the 
form of a journal, is alsoan interesting study. The other characters 
are portrayed with immense dramatic power. The atheist, Tépandy, 
and the religious hypocrite, Sarvilgyi, are very curious types of 
Hungarian life early in the present century. The description of the 
fight with the gipsies before Tépandy’s house is worthy of Victor 
Hugo. Mr. Yolland’s translation is readable, though here and there 
it is unnecessarily interlarded with Hungarian words. The volume 
contains a good portrait of Dr. Jokai and his wife. 

Charles Lamb has written about “innocent blacknesses.” He 
was referring to the race of poor boys employed to climb up 
chimneys by chimney-sweeps. The authentic autobiography of one 
of this class who, as the Dian of Hereford remarks in his preface, 
“ climbed to some purpose, and has emerged from his former confined 
and cramped region of darkness into a clear, healthy, and pleasant 
atmosphere,” has been published by Mr. John Long.” The author, 
Mr. George Elson, has had a curious and interesting life, and some 
of the details in his book are rather extraordinary. 

Native-Born * is a capital story of station-life in Australia. The 
author, Mr. William S. Walker, is already well known as the author 
of When the Mopoke Calls and other delightful Australian works of 
fiction. 

Vengeance !* is the title of a remarkable original novel by 
M. Reepmaker. The scene of the story is Amsterdam, and the 
hero, owing to his ill-treatment both by his own family and 
nearly all his acquaintances, becomes an enemy of society. His 
misanthropy is finally cured, however, by a woman’s love. It is 
a powerful story, though some of the incidents in it are improbable. 

Madame Blaze de Bury has long been recognised as a good critic. 
Her book, Les Romanciers Anglais,> deals with a number of living 

1 Debts of Honour. A Novel. By Maurus Jokai. Translated by Arthur B. 
Yolland. London: Jarrold & Sons. 

2 The Last of the Climbing Boys. By George Elson. London: John Long. 
“a A Novel. By William 8. Walker (‘‘Coo-ee’’), London: John 

= Vengeance | Par M. Reepmaker. Paris: L. V. Stock. 


an Romanciers Anglais Contemporains. Par Y. Blaze de Bury, Paris: Perrin 
et Cie. 
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English novelists in a by no means eulogistic spirit. She sees, 
perhaps too clearly, the faults of English fiction, and does not 
entirely appreciate its strong side. Mr. George Moore appears to 
win her approval more than other contemporary English novelists ; 
but she can scarcely have studied Mr. Moore’s style closely, for most 
of his books are crude and formless, though his knowledge of the 
“seamy” side of life is evidently very extensive. The theory of 
Madame Blaze de Bury as to the influence of Ruskin and Rossetti 
on the English novel is absurd. It is purely the coinage of her own 
brain. Still the volume is very interesting as a crystallisation of 
French opinion on the English novel of to-day. 

The Matriculation Directory } (No. xxvut.), issued in the University 
Tutorial Series, contains an immense amount of information useful 
to students, including subjects for examination, questions, solu- 
tions, &c. Those preparing for London University examinations 
will find the volume very convenient. 





POETRY. 


Mr. Rozert Lovemay’s charming volume, A Book of Verses,? 
contains much true poetry. In an age of insipid verse-making 
some of his lyrics stand out as “things of beauty.” In many 
of. them there is a ring of unconquerable courage that reminds 
us of his gifted brother-singer, Mr. W. E. Henley. Take for 
example the following : 


“The valiant sun leaps up the east, 

Soul of myself, be strong ! 

Death is the dessert to life’s feast, 
Soul of myself, be strong! 

Over the arching, lucent sky 
Gay cloud-craft are sailing by: 

We love, we weep, we dream, we die. 
Soul of myself, be strong !” 


There are no utterly bad verses in the book, That, indeed, 
is saying a great deal, seeing that even Wordsworth occasionally 
wrote drivel. But then Mr. Loveman never attains to greatness. 
His poetry, kowever, has the rare power of giving birth to pleasant 
emotions and drawing’ away the mind from the grey realities of 
life. 


1 Matriculation Directory. No. XXVIII., June 1900. Burlington House, Cambridge. 
A Book of Verses. By Robert Loveman. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 
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REFLECTIONS: 


WAGE-EARNERS AND THE SOUTH AFRICAN WAR. 


Ir may perhaps be considered presumptuously paradoxical for any 
one to attempt to reason on a matter the details of which he can 
only claim to possess the most meagre and superficial knowledge. 
Yet there is one advantage about the condition—namely, that it 
contributes to lessen prejudices, which are apt to be encouraged by 
more extended information. 

My aim, therefore, will be to deal with the subject in a form 
sufficiently general to enable my readers to apply what I have to say 
to details of an almost infinitely varied description ; and in doing so 
I shall be simply following the course adopted by some of the 
deepest thinkers of our age, when they have thought fit to express 
ideas on the present war; and perhaps one of the most forcible 
examples of the kind is to be found in an extract from a speech of 
Mr. Bryce, which was placed at the head of a leading article in the 
Daily Chronicle of November 22 last. It reads as follows: 


“We may find that, in our impatience to assert British supremacy every- 
where, we have set in motion forces that will ultimately destroy it. For 
the experience of the American revolutionary war has shown that self- 
governing colonies can be retained by friendship only, and not by arms.” 


Though to a largely increasing extent individuals are to be found 
whose thoughts on Colonial subjects are governed by reflection, it is 
unfortunately a rule rather than an exception that the masses of the 
people (through gross neglect of training) are powerless to preface 
VoL. 154.—No. 4. 2B 
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their actions by anything approaching toa right use of reason: they 
are simply in the same position as childrén open to be led, sometimes 
by mistaken, benevolently-minded persons, and at other times by 
a cunning class ever ready to seize advantages for the obtainment of 
voting majorities. 

Notwithstanding the ignorance of the masses, their political 
franchise has become so enlarged that its effect is seen in the nature 
and composition of our Government, which is a reflection of the 
mental condition of its supporters, qualified here and there by 
aggregates of people who, in a sense, may be considered educated, 
but in the main distressingly deficient in knowledge of guiding 
principles which should form a basis for establishing wise conditions 
of society. 

The loose morals of the people, rendered worse than they other- 
wise would be by increasing taste for gains obtained by chance, 
cannot fail to influence their political action; but in this, as in all 
other things, there is a never-ceasing evolutionary motion which 
entails with it, in relation to human affairs, a continuous succession 
of mistakes, each of which has to be grappled with. 

The mistake now almost universally prominent is the result of 
persistently ignoring the deep warning conveyed in the time-honoured 
words, “ Money is the root of all evil.” 

Our nation has succeeded in accumulating wealth, but it has not 
succeeded in even a near approach to the making proper use of it. 
The wealth itself is absolutely made to be destructive of its own 
effectiveness, through gradually diminishing interest, diminished still 
more by introduction into the money market of the very many 
millions of deposits in the savings banks. Thus the holders of 
wealth are in the stagnant position of not daring to risk employing 
their money in wholesome production, since chances tend rather 
towards the probability of loss than to the acquirement of profit or 
interest ; and hence there arises a growing disposition for embarking 
in Quixotic schemes, amongst which may be ranked the strong sup- 
port given to unnecessary wars. The horrible scheme resorted to of 
attempting by war to effect a settlement of difficulties in South 
Africa would not have been dreamed of if the means had not been 
readily forthcoming; and one of the consequences following this will 
be that, however successful as conquerors, we shall be under the 
necessity of maintaining on the spot a large army, thereby crippling 
our resources for home defence, and rendering possible a repetition 
of what occurred to ancient Rome, when, in her distress, she had to 
withdraw armies from her colonies. 

So far as the daily-paid labourers of this country are concerned, 
the object of our brutal struggle with the Boers presents nothing 
more than shadow, and whatever substance can be gathered from it 
will be the expense, the entirety of which must be produced by the 
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producers and handed over by them, directly or indirectly, to the 
Government tax-collectors and to the employers of labour, with the 
additional serious outlook opened to our view by the latest and most 
accredited thinkers on labour and wages, who clearly and demon- 
strably prove, by the averaging of wages, together with other calcu- 
lations, that the maximum net wage receivable by the individual 
only amounts to what will keep body and soul together of the work- 
man in order to enable him to go on working, not for himself, but 
for outsiders ; and in times during which there arises the cry of over- 
population far below the maximum has to be put up with, which 
means the prevalence of a state of semi-starvation, by which the 
population is reduced in number to the requirement of those of the 
wealth-holders who elect to be employers of labour; and it should 
never be lost sight of that competition amongst the workmen them- 
selyes, added to other causes, prevents wages rising beyond the 
maximum above mentioned. 

Our poor ignorant wage-earners, led by the cry of political justice 
and franchise for the Uitlanders and others seven thousand miles 
distant, seem to be oblivious of the fact that in England the loudest 
of the leading criers for, and continuous supporters of, the war have 
done, and are doing, their utmost to prevent the possibility of the 
attainment of complete franchise at home. Relatively to the highest 
idea of civilisation, the Boers may be a rude people, but the general 
spread of thought, however ‘slowly, must have a progressive effect 
on them, as also on ourselves, which would have been promoted 
by continuance of peace, and is now thrown back by generating 
sympathy for war. 

Immediately after the commencement of the war, and during its 
continuance, the idea is, and has been very generally entertained, 
that, however much might be condemned the policy which brought 
about the war, in order to preserve the honour of our country the 
blood-shedding must be continued until victory has crowned the 
efforts of our arms, with the result that we have not ceased to follow 
that dreadfully criminal mode of proceeding. How does this bear 
comparison with what our Christian moralists teach? It will not 
bear the light of day. Fog and bewilderment are its only supporters. 
In private life honour and courage shine to the highest degree by 
withdrawing from a course believed to be, or suspected to be, wrong. 
Why should it be different in the case of this war, however near to 
victory ? 

There is another prevailing idea, not perhaps so dangerous as the 
mistake about honour, but still it plays its part very forcibly in 
resistance to a peaceful solution. I allude to the view very exten- 
sively taken of patriotism. 

We never cease hearing people denouncing opponents of the war 
as being unpatriotic, and exhibiting a great deal of rancour against 
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what appears to them as ingratitude towards our soldiers, who are 
courageously fighting and doing their utmost to carry out the com- 
mands of their officers. The feelings of such persons seem to have 
the effect of blinding their minds to the fact that, however patriotic- 
ally intentioned fighters may be, if the fighting has not had for 
origin a solid and wise foundation, greater evil may be brought about 
than the evil which was the cause of the war. 

Practically and truly he is the most solid patriot who thinks and 
acts rightly, independent of music-hall worshippers. During the 
time that the Athenians were mad for carrying war into Sicily, 
Nicias, an old general, stoutly and openly opposed the scheme, pro- 
claiming that, if it were proceeded with, nothing but failure would 
be the result. Under the condition of our modern mind such a man 
as Nicias would be cried down as unpatriotic and run the risk of 
being trampled upon. The Athenians pursued an opposite course to 
this, for, foolish as they were with respect to the Peloponnesian War, 
they were better trained as thinkers than the labouring classes of 
the present day. Tkey knew the value of Nicias, and instead of 
being outrageously excited because his opinion did not run with the 
stream, they showed their estimation of him by urgently soliciting 
him to take the chief command of the expedition, which, though his 
age exempted him from active service, in spite of great personal dis- 
inclination, he patriotically accepted, and died on the seat of war, 
which in the end proved to be as disastrous as he had predicted. 
Christian codes of honour were not in vogue at the time when Nicias 
lived, but no one has ever branded him with being deficient in 
patriotism. 

The more I reflect, the more I attach myself to the idea that, had 
we (instead of attempting by aggression and encouragement of the 
notion of seizing the Orange Free State and the Transvaal because 
of political disagreement, leading to some incursions on our territory, 
brought about, presumably or not, through the Boers’ conception, or 
misconception, of our intentions respecting them) devoted our efforts 
to some plan of defence of the territory properly, or indisputably, 
belonging to England (simple suzerainty does not give possession of 
land), we would have acted strictly within our rights and raised no 
reasonable objection to it, either in our own consciences or in the 
minds of other Powers. A few extra troops, entailing a small 
expense, might have been necessary; but, so far as legislation for 
the disturbed districts is concerned, the inhabitants of them could 
have very well been left to secure their own self-development, though 
possibly involving civil war, which with mixed races ought not to 
cause surprise; and, unless asked for by the universally expressed 
wish of the Boers and Uitlanders, interference on our part would be 
decidedly injudicious. Such a course as this would not have 
diminished England’s freedom to think and act in regard to never- 
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ceasing complications at home and abroad. There can be no real 
glory in a powerful nation like ours perpetrating acts open even to 
the suspicion of having their origin in a disposition to bully com- 
munities weaker than itself, with the ulterior object of finding 
pretence for the appropriation of their lands. 

Let us, for a moment, accept the one-sided statement as true, 
namely, that the Boers have done us some wrong—-say, for example, 
that of violently trespassing upon our ground under the pretence of 
checking or preventing us from entering upon theirs; but at the 
same time that we accept such statement we must not forget our 
own well-known political imperfections, the bare mention of which 
converts into acts of presumption attempts on our part to forcibly 
thrust upon the Boers institutions which they deem unsuitable for 
them, besides running counter to their religious instincts and feelings, 
all the more aggravated by canting hypocritical assertions that what 
we are doing is for the good of others (Boers included) rather than 
for ourselves. This may be believed by certain prominent personages 
who occasionally figure on an Exeter Hall platform, and also by 
their followers, but hard-headed commercial men, the great throng 
of money agitators, skilled artisans whose reasoning faculties have 
not been neglected, and foreigners, laugh at it. 

The wrong supposed to have been done to us by the Boers is no 
justification for us to avenge it, or to return it by a wrong done by 
us to them. It wonld have been wiser, and become us better, if we 
had not allowed to pass from our minds the strong and long-standing 
character which history has revealed to us of our pseudo-enemies, 
commencing from before Christ, continued ever since, and still 
existing with unabated vigour, if the testimony of our soldiers and 
others is to be relied on. Properly dealt with, raw material of the 
kind is invaluable: such a persistent force us exists in the Boers 
might have been, slowly without doubt, directed or shaped and 
utilised to our and their mutual advantage. Julius Cesar did not 
ignore this, with the result that his legions were wonderfully 
strengthened, Tacitus, over a hundred years after, confirms con- 
tinued existence of like qualities in descendants of the same people. 
Philip II. of Spain, to the detriment of his nation, could only think 
of opposition. Are not we following in Philip’s traces? The 
taking of Pretoria, with other victories added, will not settle matters, 
for Boers will still be alive, and we know through experience what 
that means. However this may be, it does not redound to the credit 
of a Great Power that, through absence of a really genuine cause 
for commencing war, some of its most current journals should devote 
many of their pages to the creation of hatred in the minds of the 
public and of soldiers towards the Boers by endeavouring to attach 
stigmas to a whole nation for crimes which, when now and then 
resorted to (not always proved) by individuals or small parties, can 
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be fairly and reasonably treated as exceptions caused by uncontrolled 
indignation raised up through a strong sense of injustice. 

Considering the ever-recurring sermons delivered in our churches 
and chapels advising the avoidance of returning evil for evil, com- 
bined with the great advances that have been made in the knowledge 
of what is essentially necessary for the creation of a science of 
morals, together with the success of Board schools in turning out a 
daily increasing number of young men and women capable of 
writing well and of speaking with a tolerable degree of grammatic 
excellence, it does seem strange that under a very enlarged, though 
not absolutely complete, franchise there should accrue no better 
result than that of the appointment to the seat of Government of a 
set of men who, though highly educated and believed to be possessed 
of honest intentions, appear to be doing their utmost to legislate in 
@ direction tending to overthrow every vestige of democratic and 
consequently brotherly teaching, concerning which, at the time of 
the Corn Law agitation and before, the working people of this 
country had much broader and clearer notions than are now pos- 
sessed by the same class and, grievous to state, by an immense 
majority of the existing commercial men and small shopkeepers. 

It would be difficult to point out a more distinctly representative 
Government than the one existing at the present moment in 
England, and indeed, if a fresh general election were to take place 
to-morrow, there is every prospect that the strictness of the repre- 
sentation would be still further increased. The theory of represen- 
tation, viewed in the abstract, appears to be the fairest mode that 
can be conceived of dealing with the varied interests of a people, 
but the wisdom of it assumes a questionable shape when a vast 
accumulation of ignorance bars the way to progress in wholesome 
legislation ; and a very cursory glance at general history sets before 
us an almost exhaustless number of examples suggestive of the 
necessity for the spread of political intelligence amongst voters, and 
shows how, from far back ages up to present times, certain forms of 
government have succeeded one another, but always culminating in 
one of the two extremes—democracy or despotism. 

If we apply this experience to what is now taking place in 
England, it would appear that, whatever pride we once had in ideas 
associated with an enlightened democracy, we have by this time 
quite exhausted it and are in fall trot, or rather gallop, towards 
despotism of the most ultra type, accelerated and rendered more 
remarkable than former despotisms by an enormous and over- 
whelmingly increased power of the Press. In other despotisms the 
chopping off of a few heads or the firing of a cannon down some street 
thronged with people would have a corrective or alterative effect, 
but the power of largely circulated newspapers cannot be easily got rid 
of, since the interests of advertisers and of the readers of advertise- 
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ments are too strong to be suddenly turned aside, with the result 
that a useful instrument, by the introduction of editorial articles and 
other modes, can be made, and has been made, a means of so mis- 
leading minds, not trained to reason, that the most dreadful 
calamities have to be endured, of which the South African war is a 
striking example, and amongst its effects must be counted an 
enormous increase of one of the most serious drawbacks to political 
freedom that can be imagined—a standing army. When it was 
first adopted in this country it was composed of only one or two 
regiments, and perhaps at the time there did not exist an individual 
who could foresee the evil consequences of subjecting a people to the 
existence of so dangerous a machine, formed comparatively of only 
a small portion of the nation, the members of which machine become 
neither more nor less than mercenaries, through the receipt of pay 
joined to the taking of an oath to fight without reserving personal 
right to raise question or opposition as to the cause of quarrel, 
thereby rendering themselves liable to be called upon to shoot down 
their intimate friends and nearest relatives, in the event of their 
unarmed fellow-citizens, untrammelled with so objectionable an oath, 
exhibiting an active disposition to make alterations or additions to 
laws of their own creation, but opposed by an authority or authorities 
in possession of the command of the army. 

Of course, by the aid of wisdom, all this sort of abuse could be 
got rid of, but at present the brains of our daily toilers are so 
heavily charged with notions of Imperialism and suzerainty (the two 
staunch allies of despotism) that all other thinking is completely 
shunted from the main line, and we are now launched on to one of 
the diverging roads leading to nowhere—to anywhere—perhaps to 
a cul-de-sac ; and while marching we are denuded of our wits through 
being stunned by explosions, the blowing of trumpets, the rattle of 
drums, and the multitudinous excitement of top-hatted, swelled-out 
Jingoism. 

At the present moment we have with us three factions: anti- 
Boerists or pro-mightists, the largest in point of numbers; pro- 
Boerists, less numerous; and pro-rightists. It is to the last of the 
three that the writer of these pages aspires to belong. 


E, B. Huspanp, 





THE WAR IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


THIS war, now in its final stages, has been acclaimed, alike by the 
statesman and the man in the street, as righteous, just, and inevitable. 
But the very noise of their respective asseverations, their eagerness 
to shout down their opponents, whether inside the Houses of Par- 
liament or outside them, their yells of “ pro-Boer” and “ anti- 
patriot,” have proved to those who care to think for themselves 
that the issues are not as simple as they would have us 
believe. 

When daily papers once holding an honourable position have 
been found lending themselves eagerly to the dissemination of lying 
statements and false sensational reports of atrocities that never 
occurred; when these same papers use such calumnies of their 
opponents as material for their leaders and their leaderettes ; when, 
again, they welcome with open columns bogus Boer pamphlets, the 
fictitious character of which ought to have been apparent to the 
most embryonic editorial intellect ; and, above all, when, the falsity 
of their information having been officially proved, they refuse to 
make the amende honorable for their unjust accusations, one asks 
oneself in astonishment, Is it possible that a war so inevitable, so 
just, and so righteous can require these editorial methods to per- 
suade the general public of its benign nature ? 

When the man in the street refuses to listen to the arguments 
on the other side, be they never so calmly stated, we ask ourselves 
again, Why this feverish anxiety to hear nothing that can be said from 
the opposite point of view, since surely the man who is on the side 
of the righteous, the just, and the inevitable can have nothing to 
fear from any arguments brought against his position ? 

When the riff-raff of the towns are allowed to break up 
meetings with impunity, when Mr. Balfour, the Leader of the 
House, to his never-ending disgrace, supports them in their window- 
breaking crusades, one is still more astonished at these scandalous 
exhibitions on the part of those who are on the side of Justice and 
Fate. 

When statesmen charged with dishonouring—nay, treasonable— 
complicity pursue a policy of suppression, declining to publish docu- 
mentary evidence of vital importance to the question under discus- 
sion, when the whole Cabinet concurs in a policy of “hush,” one 
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asks again, Why this disinclination to produce evidence which could 
only bring out in yet stronger light the inevitability, the righteous- 
ness, and the justice of this war ? 

To all these queries there is but one answer; for all these facts 
there is but one explanation—an explanation which is slowly but surely 
gaining ground in this country, as it has long since gained accept- 
ance abroad. ‘This is none other than the conviction that a cause 
needing such methods for its support is certainly neither a just nor 
a righteous one, and that any inevitability it may have is the 
inevitability which follows ineptitude or wilfully bad statesmanship, 
and has nothing to do with kismet. 

We propose, therefore, to once more traverses the ground that so 
many have crossed during the last few months, and to state as 
briefly as possible our reasons for holding that this war rightly 
possesses none of the three attributes claimed for it ; that, indeed, 
it is a blot on the fair escutcheon of our country, and is more akin 
to “robbery with violence” than to the heroic deeds of our 
forefathers. 

It may be that, at a time when the nation is to be appealed to 
on a Khaki issue, such a statement may not be without its 
value. 

Let us here say, however, that it must not be concluded from our 
foregoing remarks that we have any feeling other than one of 
admiration for our soldiers and our sailors, be they officers or men, 
who have taken part in the campaign. The first duty of either 
sailor or soldier is obedience. It is not for him to go behind his 
orders and inquire whether the cause for which he is fighting is just 
or unjust, expedient or inexpedient, For them, ‘‘ Theirs not to 
reason why, Theirs but to do and die.” How nobly they have gone 
forth to their fate we all know. The honour is with them; the 
shame is with our statesmen, our Press, and that portion of the 
nation that has hounded on the “ dogs of war.” 

Having made this much clear, let us further premise that we have 
no intention of whitewashing or exculpating the Boer Government 
in the Transvaal, It may be that the list of its misdemeanours has 
been exaggerated, but enough remains to show that it was in many 
respects corrupt and nearly always exasperating. Nor is it our 
intention to deny that the Outlander had grievances. Nor are we 
concerned to demonstrate that the retrocession of the Transvaal by 
the Gladstonian Ministry was wise or the reverse. We are living 
in 1900, not in 1881. 

What we are concerned to show is that war has been resorted to 
without sufficient cause; that the alleged reasons have been but a 
cloak to cover the true motive of the wirepullers of South Africa so 
tersely expressed by a large Colonial contractor— We want the 
country, and we mean to have it.” 
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If our contention be correct, then 50,000 of our magnificent 
troops, regulars and volunteers alike, have unnecessarily been killed, 
maimed, or otherwise incapacitated for their only legitimate use, the 
defence of our Empire. 

The majority of our South African colonists have been wrought 
up to a pitch of intense irritation against the Mother Country ; millions 
and millions of pounds have been squandered; property has been 
destroyed by British and Dutch alike—and all this needlessly and 
without benefit to us as a nation. 

Besides this, a body of men every whit as brave and de! «x: :ined 
as ourselves, and this is no slight praise, has been turned _r at 
least a generation into our implacable foes. That these descendants 
of the Huguenots and the Dutch have, with their wives and children, 
been put to great suffering and loss; that, in short, war, with all its 
horrors, its barbarities, and above all its colossal stupidity, has been 
resorted to ostensibly to obtain ends which should never form a 
casus belli—viz., to precipitate reforms that would have come in a 
peaceable and bloodless fashion with time and tact. 

Dealing, then, first with the theory of “ inevitability,’ the 
argument that has perhaps been most often used to support this 
appeal to Fate is that of the alleged South African conspiracy to 
drive the British into the sea. 

Now, granting that the retrocession of the Transvaal, at the 
moment it occurred, was a foolish policy, that feeling ran high at 
the time between Briton and Dutch, it is absolutely indisputable 
that towards the middle of the ’nineties this animus had in great 
measure died down. 

On this point the writer has had the personal assurances of 
English friends who have passed many years in the Colonies and the 
Republics. Intermarriage had been doing its beneficent work, 
many of the leading Dutch had received European education, not a 
few had graduated in our own universities, and a more amicable 
state of things had come about. But as overwhelming proof of 
these statements we need but cite the facts that, taking first the 
Orange Free State, the favourite for the Presidential vacancy in 
1896 was Mr. Fraser, a gentleman born of Scotch parents and having 
no drop of Dutch blood in his veins. This was the man who was 
looked upon as sure of being returned by an election which was 
settled by the universal suffrage of a white population in which the 
proportion of Dutch to English was at least as ten to one ; and yet 
Messrs. Scoble and Abercrombie would have us believe that every 
Datchman in the Orange Free State was actuated by the desire to 
get rid of British influence, throughout, not only this State, but the 
whole of South Africa. Truly a strange method this of compassing 
their ends. Whilst on this point we may, too, recall the fact that 
when Mr. Reitz was President, he had formally offered to retire 
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from the post if Sir George Grey, certainly no Dutchman, would 
accept the office—a suggestion which called forth no protest from the 
Orange Free Staters, burning, according to Mr. Scoble, with the 
desire to drive the British into the sea. 

The same improving tendency was to be noticed in the Transvaal. 
Here, as is again undeniable, there was a progressive party com- 
prising Outlanders and Datch alike, who worked together under the 
active leadership of Mr. Ewald Esselen. This gentleman, Mr. 
Fitzpatrick tells us, in his 7ransvaal from Within (popular edition, 


‘p. 69), was ‘a highly educated South African, born in the Cape 


Colony of German parentage. Educated at Edinburgh, and practising 
as & barrister at the Pretorian Bar.” This party had as its candi- 
date for the Presidency of the Transvaal in 1893 the late General 
Joubert, admittedly of broader views than Mr. Kruger, and acknow- 
ledged to sympathise with the sufferings of the Outlanders. Now 
General Joubert, despite these Outlander sympathies, was by an 
electorate nearly wholly Datch, according to Mr. Fitzpatrick’s own 
showing (ibid. pp. 70, 71), “ without any doubt whatever elected by a 
very considerable majority” ! 

Mr. Kruger, it is true, pursuing his gerrymandering tactics, 
evaded this result, as he had previously evaded similar results in the 
elections for the Volksraad: Anent these latter Mr. Fitzpatrick tells 
us how, owing to Mr. Kruger’s influence, the polling officer ‘‘ was 
allowed to commit the most flagrant abuses. Dead and absent men 
rolled up freely to vote for the Krugerite candidate ;” in the case of 
Mr. Esselen’s candidature, “numbers of Mr. Hsselen’s supporters 
were disqualified on various pretexts, and the voting being conducted 
openly, the moral suasion and the close supervision of the official 
Krugerite party were very effective. Mr. Esselen was declared to 
have lost his seat by seven votes. Scrutinies were demanded and 
objections lodged, but without avail.” 

Now, from the facts here recorded by Mr. Fitzpatrick one other 
fact of immense significance and importance starts out—viz., that in 
spite of these gerrymandering tactics, in spite of the ballot-box 
being unknown, in spite of improper influences being brought to 
bear upon the voters, yet, in an election based upon universal 
burgher suffrage, the friend of progress and the well-wisher of the 
Outlander cause was by Dutchmen “ without any doubt whatever 
elected by a very considerable majority.” To argue therefore that 
in the middle of the ‘nineties the resort to force to gain reforms was 
in the slightest degree justifiable is absurd, whilst, in the face of 
these electoral facts, both in the Orange Free State and in the 
Transvaal, to assert that the racial animosity precluded anything but 
war and rendered the appeal to arms inevitable, is simply to garble 
facts and to state that which is not, 

Again, in 1894, when the Drifts question came to the front, we 
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see the Orange Free State, the Cape Colony, and a large proportion 
of the Transvaal Dutch standing together to oppose the Krugerite 
party and its policy on this matter. 

Strange methods these to be employed by Dutchmen conspiring 
with perfervid zeal to oust the Britisher from South Africa ! 

Speaking to a friend who has spent all his life, save the years of 
early boyhood, amongst the Dutch, he assured the writer that this 
Dutch conspiracy was a myth invented by the “kept” Press of 
South Africa, and propagated sedulously by the prostitutes of the 
English Yellow journalism; that in many years of close intimacy 
with his Dutch neighbours he had never met with a sign of 
it. 

The facts above cited, taken not from pro-Boer sources, but from 
the high priests of Jingoism themselves, are more than sufficient to 
disprove this legend of a Datch conspiracy ; but an even more con- 
vincing proof of the untruthfulness of this legend, and this, too, as 
late as 1899, has recently been forced from the Colonial Secretary 
in the form of the text of the letters found at Pretoria. Instead of 
a conspiracy to drive the British into the sea, we have, in this 
Parliamentary paper, the interesting spectacle of leading Dutchmen 
and Afrikander Bond leaders proffering the President of the 
Transvaal the best advice, and counselling, not acts of violence 
against the English, but acceptance of the terms as to a Commission 
suggested by the British authorities. Here we see how, the moment 
the policy of ‘‘hush” is abandoned, the moment any documents 
are allowed to see the light, the great Dutch conspiracy vanishes 
into thin air. 

Against these irrefutable facts what has the other side to offer ? 
The belated recollections of conversations alleged to have taken 
place years since between some missionary and his Dutch 
neighbour. 

Or, it may be, certain ambiguous extracts from speeches made on 
the occasion of prize distributions and the like. 

Or at most the irresponsible utterances of a few individual 
fanatics. 

Admitting therefore that the Krugerite party was corrupt, that it 
was retrogressive or, in other words, ultra-conservative, impossible, 
if you will, yet there is no possibility of denying that in the middle 
of the ’nineties, instead of a Datch conspiracy against us, there was 
a strong progressive party in the Transvaal, a party with a majority, 
though the fruits of this majority had for a time been wrested from 
its hands. There was therefore a party with whom to work for 
constitutional reforms on constitutional lines, and one which would 
inevitably take the lead at the latest on the death of an old man 
who then had passed his seventieth year. 

Now let us glance at the other side and ask what was it that 
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temporarily submerged this progressive party? What changed its 
friendly co-operation into mistrust ? 

The leader of the South African triumvirate (as Messrs. Scoble 
and Abercrombie admiringly term Messrs. Rhodes and Chamberlain 
and Sir Alfred Milner in their dedication), Mr. Cecil Rhodes, thought 
he could hurry the pace and effect a “ grand coup” at the same 
time. How he hurried it we all know now, and his hurry will put 
the clock back in South Africa for at least a quarter of the coming 
century. 

Even his most ardent admirers admit that his political ethics are 
conspicuous by their absence, and in considering his influence in 
South Africa we cannot afford to forget that he is the man who has 
been perhaps the strongest anti-Imperialist in that country,! that he 
threatened to “cut the painter,’ and endeavoured to collar the 
Afrikander Bond for his own purposes. He is the gentleman who 
valued so highly the Imperial shibboleth of the “ Integrity of the 
Empire” that he sent the late Mr, Parnell £10,000 for his Home 
Rule agitation. He is the honourable individual who, with his 
financial friends, managed to unload, “at top prices,” on an un- 
suspecting public, several million pounds’ worth of ‘“ Chartereds” 
during the months preceding the Raid which he was hatching! Is 
it an excessive tribute to his foresight to believe that he and his 
friends foresaw clearly enough that one effect of this movement, no 
matter how it might end, would be a temporary slump in all South 
African securities ? 

This is the man of unsullied honour, who was carrying out all 
these questionable plans at a time when he was Prime Minister of 
Cape Colony and Privy Councillor to Her Majesty. 

But hear what his admirers, Messrs. Scoble and Abercrombie, 
have to say of his honour in their Rise and Fall of Krugerism. It 
is true that they acquit him of purloining diamonds, a fact which 
they mention as a great proof of a high moral standard in the 
Kimberley district, but they go on: 

“We see his distrust in Imperial measures in his opposition to 
the Bechuanaland expedition when he must have known it to be a 
necessity, and the only way by which the road to the north could be kept 
open. Without force nothing could be done against Mr. Kruger, who 
would have coolly annexed the whole of the territory, and thereby 
effected a junction with German African colonies. Mr. Rhodes has 
to thank the Rev. Mr. Mackenzie for doing what he failed in, and 
it is a matter of surprise that he has never acknowledged the claims 
of that gentleman, or accepted unconditionally the statements of his 
friends that he alone (i.c., the Rev. Mr. Mackenzie) kept open the 


1 Referring to Mr. Rhodes’ policy, Messrs. Scoble and Abercrombie say (p. 202): 
“That policy became a sound Imperial one after the acquirement of Rhodesia ; it may 
have been drifting previous to that stage, but then it became fixed.” 
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road to the north.” This dislike to acknowledge the work done by 
others may surprise Messrs. Scoble and Abercrombie, but it will 
surprise no one who has observed Mr. Rhodes’ intolerable conceit 
and ambition, and his determination, cowte que coute, to be first, with 
the rest nowhere. 

Again say these admiring gentlemen : “ Asa result of the weakness 
of the Imperial Government, Mr. Rhodes has been driven to many 
shifts and subterfuges which tend to mar his political record. 
The worst instance of this is the abandonment of the Swazis, .. . 
It is difficult to find an excuse for Mr. Rhodes’ deliberate sacrifice 
of these poor natives, who were always faithful to the British 
and fought side by side with us in the Secocoeni and Zulu wars.” 

Here is a fact that shows forth the notion of the war being to 
benefit the native races in all its contemptible hypocrisy, for the 
Swazis sent delegates to London to protest in person; but their 
protest was disregarded, and, as Messrs, Scoble and Abercrombie 
state significantly, “‘ Mr. Rhodes’ policy was seen in the fact that 
the whole of the Press with which he had any connection in South 
Africa refused to entertain the idea that the Swazis had any right 
whatever to complain at being handed over and abandoned”; and 
they go on to say, ‘As a proof of this, the only paper ” (from which 
we may fairly assume that all the rest of the English Press was 
“kept” by Mr. Rhodes or his set) “amongst the English and 
Dutch journals which persisted in its protest was the Zransvaal 
Advertiser, of Pretoria.” 

As to his help to Home Rule, the same writers tell us that this 
was not even due to honest sympathy, but merely because, though 
“as a matter of fact, he had no interest in it, he wished to make 
certain that there would be no opposition from the Irish party to his 
Chartered schemes, and there was only one way to obtain that—viz., by 
a liberal contribution to the party funds.” 

Here is a pretty exhibition of Mr. Chamberlain’s “Empire 
Builder,” so brimful of honour that, for his own financial gains, he 
is willing to subscribe lavishly towards the carrying out of any 
scheme for the disintegration of the Empire, if only by so doing he 
can close the mouth of any particular Empire breaker and secure the 
success of some financial coup / 

Now, first grasp this initial fact of cynical unscrupulousness, 
admitted by friend and foe alike to be the distinguishing feature of 
Mr. Cecil Rhodes’ character. Then let us remember the undisputed 
fact that Chartereds have never yet paid a dividend out of legitimate 
earnings; that Rhodesia’s annual gold output at its best has never 
been more than £250,000 worth, whilst during a similar period the 
Rand mines in the Transvaal alone have had an output of over 
£15,000,000, or sixty times as much, and there is no necessity to 
look further for the motives which actuated Mr. Rhodes in his 
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anti-Dutch campaign. Mr. Rhodes and his friends wanted to form 
another De Beers of the Rand mines and another Kimberley of 
Johannesburg, and so retrieve the failure of Rhodesia and the 
Chartereds. Here is the key to the workings of Fate, 

He probably did not expect so stubborn a war; but, as he said on 
a celebrated occasion, “ We go to war now for business,” and viewing 
the Union Jack as the “greatest commercial asset in the world,” 
he was not the man to lose his chance for the sake of the honour of 
his country, or it might be the lives, the happiness, and the freedom 
of a few thousands of his fellow beings. 

With his undoubted ability, his genius, sordid but equally 
undeniable, it is not surprising that he soon had the Colonial 
Secretary under his thumb, and that where no doubt this gentleman 
fancied he was guiding, he was being driven. How great was 
the power the Colossus wielded over Mr. Chamberlain, and still wields 
over him, is proved by the latter’s shameful ‘“‘ whitewashing ” speech, 
for, as has been stated in the Annual Register and, according to 
Mr, Labouchere, by Mr. Hawkesley, a Member had the incriminating 
letters in his pocket, with instructions to read them to the assembled 
House, Mr. Chamberlain apparently did not dare to say a word in 
confirmation of the verdict he had himself subscribed to. 

Turning to this first effort of the capitalists to make this war 
inevitable, from the moment Mr. Chamberlain’s bargain about the 
British flag was struck with Mr. Rhodes, the Rhodesian Raid was, 
as Mr. Fitzpatrick clearly proves in his Zransvaal from Within, 
doomed to failure. The policy of the miserable Raid was bad 
enough, but this could have been remedied had it not been for the 
thousand times more fatal policy of its condonation by the Imperial 
Government with its bogus South African Commission, its policy of 
“hush,” and its clinging to the Colonial Secretary, who, though 
perhaps innocent of any actual knowledge of the Jameson Raid, as 
and when it occurred, yet must have been well acquainted with, and 
a passive party to, the Rhodesian plan for bringing armed pressure 
to bear upon the Transvaal.! 

This shameful condonation, this refusal to sift things to the 
bottom, this countenancing of wrong in high places, was what 
changed the face of events in South Africa. This it was which 
relit the smouldering embers of anti-British and anti-Dutch passions 
—this it was which convinced every Dutchman, nay, every Euro- 
pean, that our Imperial Government was a party to the most 
disgraceful act in our nineteenth-century records. 


1 In the face of the following quotation from a letter written by Mr. Fairfield to 
Mr. Chamberlain, how is it possible to believe that the latter was not cognisant of 
the outlines of the Rhodesian plan? In this private letter, written November 4, 1895, 
Mr. Fairfield says: “In fact, Rhodes very naturally wants to get our people off 
the scene as this ugly row is pending with the Transvaal. That, I think, is also our 
interest. 
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This it was which stayed the slow march of progress, that turned 
a majority into an insignificant minority, that gave the retrogressive 
Conservative party its chance and rendered much of what has 
followed almost inevitable. To the political cowardice of the Colonial 
Secretary, to the unscrupulous pressure of Cecil Rhodes, and to the 
folly of that portion of the British nation which thought that to 
hush up was to be patriotic, are due all the evils that have since 
arisen. 

How immediate were the effects may be judged from the fact 
that, as the son of a personal friend of Mr, Fraser’s told the writer 
of this article, his electoral committee, who had been certain of 
success with a population which, be it remembered, numbered ten 
Dutch to every Englishman, called upon him and informed him that 
there was really nothing for it but to abandon his candidature and 
allow Mr. Steyn to walk over. 

In the Transvaal, as Captain Younghusband, the special corres- 
pondent of the Z%mes, wrote to that paper, the Datch felt that “one 
attempt had been made to take their country from them, they were 
thoroughly convinced that the attempt would be renewed at some 
future date, so the Boers were determined to be thoroughly on their 
guard.” 

Even at this moment honesty and tact on the part of the Colonial 
Secretary and the Imperial Government might have prevented the 
final catastrophe, but their policy of “hush” had already begun to 
bear fruit. 

The Transvaal armaments, as proved by their modern character, 
by the testimony of Captain Younghusband, by the statements made 
only a few weeks since by Dr. Jameson, by the Dutch official evidence 
on the point, even by the “/futurity” of the celebrated Outlander 
manifesto, were the result of the Rhodes-Chamberlain plan, the 
preparations for the Raid, the Raid itself, and, above all, its 
condonation. 

Perhaps, on this point of the Boer armaments, more misrepresen- 
tations have been made by the Rhodesian press and more nonsense 
talked, alike by statesmen and the Yellow journalists, than on any 
other. 

It has been cited again and again, as a proof of a long-existing 
conspiracy and of inevitability ; for, wilfully ignoring the fact that the 
Transvaal is a country nearly as large as France, that it contains a 
black population four times as numerous as its Dutch population, that 
many of its neighbouring tribes are, at least in part, armed with 
“ civilised ” weapons, the Jingo has, without a shadow of foundation, 
endeavoured to insinuate that every rifle purchased, every gun 
obtained, every ton of powder manufactured, was so bought or made 
for the sole purpose of an ultimate war with Great Britain. The 
very forts around Pretoria and Johannesburg have been cited as 
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proofs of offensive intentions, as though they could be placed on 
the backs of mules and carried bodily iuto our colonies. 

In 1895 Belgium spent £480,000 in building forts, yet the neigh- 
bouring Powers raised no outcry. The annual military expenditure 
of Denmark, Holland, Belgium, and Switzerland far exceeded that 
of the Transvaal in the years preceding the Raid, yet no one would 
be found to assert that their populations were exposed to a hundredth 
part of the internal or external risk of the comparatively small 
Dutch population in the Transvaal. 

The truth is, the serious Boer armaments were the direct conse- 
quence of the Raid and its inception, were for defensive purposes, 
and there is not the slightest foundation for the theory that the 
Transvaal Budgets were “ cooked.” } 

The avowed expenditure rose from £28,158 in 1894, the year of 
the Malabok campaign, to £87,308 the next year, when, be it 
remembered, Rhodesian forces were drilling on the Transvaal borders, 
when armed preparations were being made by Mr. Rhodes for his 
precious Raid, all of which was well within the knowledge of 
Mr. Kruger. But in the following year, 1896, when the Raid was 
a fait accompli, it leapt up to £495,618. 

Even admitting that every farthing spent on public works, secret 
service, and so on really went in military expenditure, which we 
know was not the case, the same startling differences are observable, 
the figures then being: 1894, £782,848; 1895, £741,645; and 
1896, £2,007,372, In the face of these facts and figures what more 
need be said? As Captain Younghusband stated in 1896, “ The 
Boers had very nearly been caught napping at the beginning of the 
year; they were thoroughly convinced that the attempt would be 
renewed at some future date, so the Boers were determined to be 
thoroughly on their guard a second time.” 

Lord Rosmead rightly described these latter armaments as 
“defensive, not offensive.” But why did we make no protest? 
Because, as Mr. Balfour has himself told us, “ our hands were tied 
by the Raid.” But what tied our hands, if tied they were, was not 
the Raid; it was the suspected previous complicity of the Colonial 
Secretary, it was the subsequent promotion of nearly all who had 
taken part in the Raid, it was the policy of “ hush,” which, even were 
the hands of our Government clean, made them “accomplices after 
the fact.” 

So far, therefore, we fail to detect any inevitability save that arising 
out of bad faith on the part of the Privy Councillor, Mr. Rhodes, and 
his sycophants abroad, and the bad diplomacy of our tactless Colonial 
Secretary at home. These left to themselves might have failed, but 


1 Since the above lines were written a secret War Office document, left behind by 
our officers at Dundee, has been in part given to English readers through the medium 
of the Morning Leader. This conclusively demonstrates the falsity of the assertion 
that the Boers were arming before the Raid. 
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the folly of the British nation and the prostitution of its Press 
lent them a ready hand. Our newspapers confined their sources 
of information to the columns of African journals owned either 
entirely or in great measure by Mr. Rhodes and his set, whilst 
they sedulously boycotted all facts that supported the other side. 

If any reader doubts the truth of this “ kept” Press, let him turn 
to Mr. Hobson’s chapter on a “ Chartered Press” in his able work, 
The War in South Africa: its Causes and Effects. The facts set 
forth in his pages have never been denied, are indeed irrefutable ; 
and it is a serious reflection on Sir Alfred Milner’s judgment that 
he, a quondam journalist, should have compiled his despatches from 
the columns of papers that he must or should have known were 
owned and run by Mr. Rhodes and his capitalist crew, and were 
often, as in the case of the 7ransvaal Leader, never intended to be 
carried on “after things had been brought to a crisis.” 

That the South African Press and the South African capitalists, 
aided by Mr. Chamberlain, deliberately played for war is certain, 
We personally have it on first hand authority that the fear of the 
capitalist was lest Mr. Kruger should climb down. Everything that 
could be done was done by these gentlemen and their “ kept” news- 
papers to prevent this to them overwhelming catastrophe, for had 
the President given way their golden dream of annexing the 
Republics would have been shattered. Those who were in Natal 
and Cape Colony during the weeks preceding the outbreak of hos- 
tilities know well that this was the attitude of 90 per cent. of the 
capitalists, an attitude reflected in the London 7imes, which, when 
the proposed Commission failed, formulated the hope that the 
Imperial Government would be warned by the “ narrowness of the 
escape ” from being taken at its word when it made these proposals 
to President Kruger. 

But Mr. Chamberlain’s negotiations respecting this very Commis- 
sion are perhaps the best possible proof of his desire to force on 
war. When the idea of this Commission was placed before Mr. 
Kruger, he, with, we admit, quite unnecessary slimness, asked 
whether a counter-proposal would receive consideration. On this 
Mr. Greene, so far from objecting to the suggestion, actually, as 
Mr. Labouchere tells us, “held conferences with Mr. Reitz, and 
himself modified the counter-proposal. When he apprised Mr. 
Chamberlain of Mr. Reitz’s request, the Colonial Secretary made no 
objection. The counter-proposal was rejected so soon as it was 
submitted, on which President Kruger intimated that he accepted 
the Commission. Mr. Chamberlain replied that it was too late to 
do so, and indited a despatch in which he informed the Transvaal 
that all pending negotiations were broken off, and that he would 
later on send conditions to which the Transvaal must agree or take 
the consequences.” 
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And this although he had definitely agreed through his repre- 
sentatives, Sir Alfred Milner with Mr. Greene, that the submitting of a 
counter-proposal should not invalidate the offer of the Commission.! 
Couple these facts with the other fact that Mr. Chamberlain is still 
sheltering himself behind a pile of suppressed letters and cables, and 
what impartial man can held that he did not deliberately play for 
war ? 

Add to this that the promised conditions were never sent, never 
have been sent, nor seen by any one to this day, but instead Reserves 
were called out and troops hurried off to South Africa, and can we 
feel any surprise that those in authority in the Transvaal looked 
upon the whole negotiation as a subterfuge to gain time? Can we 
wonder that Mr. Kruger took a false step and played the card that 
the Colonial Secretary and the capitalists, the Press and the un- 
thinking part of the British nation, had been endeavouring to force 
from his hand—the ultimatum ? 

So much for the inevitability of the war, an inevitability that, as 
we have seen, was only secured by the Colonial Secretary delibe- 
rately ignoring the obligations placed upon him as a man of honour 
by his representative, Mr. Greene. Had he stood by his subordinate’s 
pledged word, to which when told of it he had raised no objection, 
the Commission would have been held and war could not have taken 
place. , 

Leaving, therefore, this miserable excuse about ‘‘ fate,” let us 
now turn to the justice of the struggle upon which we have 
entered, 

Those who talk most glibly of the justness of this war appeal in 
support of their contention to the wrongs of the long-suffering 
Outlander. 

As we have previously stated, we admit these burdens ; but though 
the Outlander had grievances, these were nearly entirely financial 
grievances, and there was not one of any kind that made an inter- 
ference by force on the part of this country justifiable. Grant that 
the system of concessions was iniquitous, grant that the dynamite 
monopoly was a scandal, that the railways were manipulated and 
mismanaged to an incredible extent—yet the undeniable fact remains 
that these grievances only meant a slight curtailment of possible 
profits, and that, in spite of them all, the Cornish miner found it 
pay him far better to live under these conditions than to stop in his 
mother country ; that the financier realised so high a profit for his 
money that in some of the mines the original £1 shares found eager 
buyers at £40 each, so that, in spite of all these monetary abuses, 

1 Sir Alfred Milner wired to Mr. Greene, on August 17, 1899: “If the South African 
Republic should reply to the invitation for a joint inquiry put forward by her 
Majesty’s Government by formally making the proposals described in your telegram, 


— a course would not be regarded by her Majesty’s Government as a refusal of their 
offer.” 
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the £1 original capital could carn enough profit to pay a high rate of 
interest on forty times that amount. 

Is it necessary to look further for the proof of the utter inadequacy 
of the financial grievances as a basis for letting loose the dogs of 
war? 

Here are the prices at which shares changed hands before the 
Raid and whilst the Outlander was suffering from what the Yellow 
Press termed his “intolerable grievances ” : 


Modders . ; . ‘ . £17 15 O 
Rand Mines . ‘ ‘ 40 15 0 
Robinsons ‘ , ‘ , 11 2 6 
whilst the lowest price of any stock of importance was 
Shebas_ . . £3 78. 6d. for the £1 share. 


The educational grievance had been considerably mitigated, and 
no one, in the face of the facts cited by Mr. Hobson, can contend 
with any show of reason that this grievance, which to many seemed 
the least bearable, would not have found its peaceful remedy in a 
few years. 

Mr. Hobson tells us, on the authority of the Rev. J. T. Lloyd, 
whose speech was conveniently boycotted by the Yellow “kept ” 
Press of South Africa, and whose facts were not thought worthy of 
publication by our own newspapers, that 


The Transvaal Government had “established four State 
schools in which the sole medium of education was English ”; 

That it ‘‘ had established eight State schools in which the 
medium for English children is English and for Dutch children 
Dutch ”; 

That “it grants yearly subsidies to six other schools in this 
country, not State schools, in which the sole medium is 
English ”; 

That “it is at all times willing through the Education 
Department to provide English education on the proclaimed 
goldfields to any community that makes application for it.” 


So that for an English population of about 120,000, including 
men, women, and children, there were for some time before this 
unhappy war no less than eighteen schools supported and aided by 
the Transvaal Government, where the English children could be 
educated in their mother tongue.! 


1 Mr. Fitzpatrick, with characteristic insularity and prejudice, thinks it a great 
hardship that the earning of the Government grants should in certain cases depend 
on an elementary knowledge of the Dutch language and South African history. It 
is amusing to see the frame of mind that considers knowledge of any language but its 
own a hardship, but we venture to assert that had our statesmen known their Dutch 
language, and, above all, their Dutch history, they would not have plunged with such 
light hearts into so terrible a struggle. It is, in the Jingo’s eyes, a grand thing to 
paint the maps of the world red, but when the pigment used is human blood, territorial 
aggrandisement becomes a crime. ‘ 
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The last grievance, that of the franchise, could at latest only have 
tarried for the few remaining years of the President’s life, could 
ander no circumstances be looked upon as a legitimate casus 
belli, and, as we know, might have actually been gained without 
bloodshed had Mr. Kruger been less obstinate and had the 
Imperial Government accepted his rather tardy agreement to its 
terms. 

Some impatient reader may ask, But why should Englishmen wait 
for their rights till it pleases the Fates to cut the thread of life of 
any one? Well, waiving the expression “rights,” which is not as 
evident as many imagine, we would refer this class of reader to his 
English history, in which he will see how long his forefathers had 
to wait and work for similar advantages in this enlightened and 
liberal country. 

No one is more conscious than the writer of this article that two 
wrongs can never make a right, but the recognition of this and the 
appeal to arms are widely separated. 

Whilst on this point of the franchise, it is worth mentioning that 
of all the grievances this was in truth the least real. 

As Mr, Labouchere reminds us, “ A letter was put in during the 
Jameson Raid Committee, written by a leading capitalist to Mr. Beit, 
in which the writer explained that none of the conspirators really 
cared for the franchise, but wanted an alteration in the mining laws 
in their favour.” Nor is this wonderful when it is remembered that 
the acceptance of the franchise meant, as it means everywhere 
throughout the civilised world, the abandonment of one’s own 
nationality. } 

Beyond these definite grievances, none of which, as we have said, 
can be held to justify the war, there was what may be best described 
as the system of “ pin-pricks.” The Boer is not the most highly 
cultured of mankind, and he retains those primitive notions upon 
manners which, in England and more civilised countries, are 
confined, with few exceptions, to the schoolboy and the lowest 
classes, 

On the other hand, the Englishman abroad is, generally speaking, 
gauche, when he is not rude, and walks the world with one set 
conviction—viz., that of his own superiority and the superiority of 
everything professing to be British. 

It will be readily conceived, therefore, how, when his Dutch 
neighbour adopted his own pet conviction, but substituted Boer for 
Briton, when he felt the smart of sneers about Krugersdorp, Jameson 
and his Raid—when, in short, the Dutchman began to take a leaf out 


1 The following figures are interesting, as showing the effects of these grievances, 
described by the Yellow Press as “ intolerable wrongs,” “constant oppression and 
injustice,” on the Outlanders’ own movements. In 1895 the total white population of 
the Transvaal, including Dutch and all nationalities, was about 119,000, whilst in 
1899 the British alone numbered some 120,000! 
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of his own book and treat him with a show of inferiority, these 
‘‘ pin-pricks”” were as gall and wormwood to the Britisher, 

Not that we have any intention of implying that such was the 
invariable conduct of all Dutch. Far from it. 

Still, this sort of thing existed ; but unless we are to treat men as 
undeveloped schoolboys, resentment at such trifles can never be 
looked upon as justifying the resort to war. As these feelings had 
been aroused by the Raid and its failure, so tact and time might 
have been safely relied upon to cure them; yet, from the numerous 
conversations the writer has had with dwellers in South Africa, he 
is forced to the conclusion that outside the capitalist classes this ig 
the grievance which has been most useful to these financial gentlemen 
in their efforts to obtain the general support of the Outlander. 

The righteousness of the war, which seems in some minds to 
be differentiated from its justness, is based upon the suggestion, 
cleverly thrown out by Mr. Chamberlain, that one of the objects of 
the struggle was to release the native populations from Dutch 
control. 

It is this that has appealed to that large section of the British 
public which subscribes to missions and thinks that missionaries, 
pace Lord Salisbury, exert none but beneficial influences and are 
incapable of errors of judgment. 

Most of these gentlemen, however, really know little of the Dutch 
population and less of its language, on which point we may here cite 
the words of the Rev. John Smith (ex-President of the Primitive 
Methodist Conference) who was some time since for ten years at Aliwal 
North. He says, in his letter to the Morning Leader of September 6, 
that during all that time he “never experienced the slightest oppo- 
sition from the Boers. I learnt the language of these people, wert 
in and out amongst them without let or hindrance, enjoyed their 
friendship and hospitality, got to know their thoughts, beliefs, and 
aspirations, and, as a result, greatly admired the majority of them 
as men of the old Puritan and Covenanter type.” Referring to 
Mr. Butt’s misstatements about the natives and the Dutch, he goes 
on to say, ‘‘ He has spent twelve years at Aliwal North, where he 
has been surrounded on all sides by the Boers, yet he has not learned 
their language, cannot read their books, cannot hold direct fellow- 
ship with them, and consequently does not know them. And this 
is true of the vast majority of the Hoglish missionaries and 
ministers in South Africa. They come into outward contact with 
the Boers, but broad oceans separate them mentally and socially, 
and if they speak to them through their own language they must 
employ interpreters. Herein lies the secret of much of the anti- 
Dutch feeling revealed in the words and deeds of the missionaries 
during the course of this wicked war. They do not know the 
Dutch people. It is sad, inexpressibly sad and saddening, to find 
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that the majority of the missionaries of the Prince of Peace in 
South Africa have always been on the side of the war party, 
whether the war has been waged against the Dutch or the native 
peoples.” } 

As an instance of how little we really believe in these tales of 
horrible treatment of the natives by the Dutch, we may again refer 
to the cession of Swaziland and the Swazis to the Transvaal, which 
was sanctioned by our Government the moment it suited our 
political aims. 

But apart from this, and even granting that the Dutchman does 
not treat the native as well as he should, is there any sane person 
who believes that the capitalist, with his compound system, his 
quarters of deliberate coloured prostitution, and his enforcement of 
unnatural and unhealthy conditions, as in force at Kimberley, is 
one whit more conducive to the native welfare than the Dutch 
régime ? 

Let those who fondly imagine that the native will be happier 
under British rale study for themselves the conditions of native 
labour in Rhodesia, let them calculate the thousands who have 
already died of disease and insanitary conditions in that ideal 
British colony, and they may then have some doubts as to the 
righteousness of forcing on a war to remove the native races from 
Dutch control. 

To sum up, we venture to believe that we have shown sufficient 
proof to convince all impartial minds that the racial cleavage so 
constantly invoked by the upholders of the plea of inevitability was 
a quantité negligeable before the Raid. 

That what relit it was the condonation of the Raid by the 
Imperial Government, whose bogus South Africa Commission made 
this nation “accomplices after the fact” in this treasonable 
expedition. 

That the true ultimatum of war was Mr. Chamberlain’s departure 
from the arrangement made by his subordinate, Mr. Greene, by 
which he, the Colonial Secretary, was in honour bound, and consisted 
in his refusal to ratify Mr. Kruger’s tardy acceptance of the offered 
Commission. 

That the corruptness of the Boer Government and the want of 
internal reforms could never form a justification for our remedying 
them by force majeure. 

That the Outlander grievances were nearly entirely monetary 
grievances, and entailed upon them nothing worse than a curtail- 
ment of their already considerable profits. 


1 The Rev. G. E. Butt replied ineffectively to this letter, for he could not deny— 
First, his own total ignorance of the Dutch language ; second, the ignorance of the 
Dutch language shown by the vast majority of the South African missionaries and 
ministers of all denominations ; third, that these bearers of the message of peace 
and goodwill have always been on the side of war, whether against the Dutch or the 
natives. 


1900. 
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That the righteousness of the war is a specious plea. 

Now, one word more in conclusion. Our Government, having 
entered with a light heart on a war that is nearer a civil war than 
any struggle that has taken place during the last two centuries; 
having miscalculated the force that would be required, the millions 
that would have to be expended, the resistance of their opponents, 
the time it would occupy—in short, having miscalculated every 
detail about which calculation was possible—are at the present time 
whining (there is no other word) that the war has been prolonged 
by the action of those who, like the writer, have disapproved of it 
from start to finish and are not afraid to state openly their dis- 
approval. 

Was ever such a paltry excuse? Bat lest there should be some 
who may believe in this absurd notion, we would ask them to read 
the following proclamation, headed with those letters V.R., that 
symbolise for all Englishmen the type of Imperial womanhood : 


“V.R.—Pusiic Notice. 

“Tt is hereby notified for information that unless the Men at present 
on Commando, belonging to families in the Town and District of Krugers- 
dorp, surrender themselves and hand in their arms to the Imperial 
Authorities by the 20th July, the whole of their property will be confiscated 
and their families turned out destitute and homeless. 

“ By order. 
“G. H. M. Rircuig, 

“Krugersdorp, July 9, 1900.” “Capt. K. Horse, Dist. Supt. of Police.” 


This proclamation was cancelled a week later, and high prices are 
offered for copies of it by the Imperial authorities. We can well 
understand their anxiety. Such a proclamation under the initials of 
the first lady of our realm might prove an inconvenient handbill 
even in a khaki election. 

But though the proclamation was cancelled, read the following 
extract from a letter published in the South Wales Echo of Thursday, 
September 6, 1900: 

“Since we are with Clements we have had plenty of work, 
burning farms, destroying crops, and commandeering cattle. It is 
very hard sometimes, but it must be done. Last Sunday six of us, 
including myself, went out with an Imperial officer to a fine farm- 
house, giving the occupants five minutes to clear out all their goods as 
well as themselves. There were an old grandmother, three married 
daughters, and several children, erying and asking for mercy ; but no. 
And when the time was up we burnt it to the ground.” The writer 
of this letter was one Trooper Morris, so we see that, though the 
proclamation has been suppressed, the turning out of women and 
children and leaving them destitute and homeless still flourishes. 

Once again, read what a friend of De Wet has to say in the 
Westminster Gazette of September 10: ‘* During the campaign of the 
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last eleven months De Wet’s deeds have proclaimed him as one of 
the cleverest strategists and guerilla fighters of this generation. He 
has lost everything, and, after his farm was razed to the ground by 
General Kitchener’s orders, he swore over the ruins of his home that 
he would cause damage as long as a breath of life was granted to 
him by the Almighty.” 

Even our Imperial Yeomanry, that body of fine young fellows who 
volunteered to help their country when they believed her in distress 
and danger, have been forced to take part in this cowardly “ hitting 
below the belt.” 

What an exhibition for a nation that has had the right to be 
proud of its record. Because with our 200,000 men we are unable 
to guard our communications, the raiding of which, it must not be 
forgotten, is a perfectly legitimate act of war—because of our 
failure to keep up our line of supplies, we devastate miles of 
country and turn defenceless women and children out destitute and 
homeless. 

If there is an Englishman who can read of these acts and not 
tingle with shame for his country, we do not envy him his standard 
of ethics or his code of honour. If there is an Englishman who, 
under similar treatment of his women and children, would not with 
boiling blood swear to fight till the last gasp, we do not envy that 
Englishman his ideas of manliness and duty. 

Is there any cause to ask, in the face of these facts, why our foes, 
descendants of the best of Europe's strains, are fighting on with a 
tenacity and a bravery which have won for them the respect of all 
who are not blinded by their passions. 

Every time we read in Lord Roberts’ despatches of punishment 
being inflicted for broken communications, we have but to remember 
that it is not the men who are chastised by our troops, but the 
defenceless women and children. Every time we read of farms being 
razed to the ground, it is not the men, but the women and children 
who are turned out destitute and homeless. 

And, in spite of this, the Parliamentarian has the supreme 
impertinence to account for the prolongation of the war by the 
honest criticisms of the Opposition. 
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ARMY REFORM. 


THE lessons derived from the recent engagements of our troops in 
South Africa ought to cause the public to reflect. A serious duty 
presents itself for serious attention, and the question to be decided 
is: Are we going to give that question the attention it deserves, and 
in what direction is the remedy to be applied ? 

Regarding the Army itself, it cannot be denied by any who are 
capable of forming an opinion that our military system has broken 
down, and the millions spent on military requirements practically 
wasted. To-day ‘our plaything of an army” stands before the 
public practically useless, with 100,000 men at home unfit for, and 
rejected for, active service ! 

Mr. H. O. Arnold Forster has over and over again called attention 
to our military shortcomings in the House of Commons, and over 
and over again has money and additional men been voted, but to no 
purpose. 

Are we going to buy our experience for our ignorance as Spain 
bought hers at Manila and Santiago ? 

Are we going to repeat the blunders through history of the 
Crimea, Rorke’s Drift, and Majuba, eclipsed in modern events by 
the disasters of Stormberg, Colenso, and Magersfontein ? 

And is the only remedy to be found in voting money, only to 
benefit disreputable Government contractors and greedy steamship 
shareholders? If so, the sooner we have a total change in the 
present military administration the better. 

I am convinced that an additional vote of men and money, without 
a change in the present system, will not in the least improve matters 
or give the public a satisfactory return for their money. 

The position of the troops in India has first to be considered, and 
we have to compare the cost of ‘old soldiers” under the twelve 
years system to the cost of “ young soldiers” under the short service 
system. 

Under the old system 5000 men were put annually on the high 
seas. Under the new, or short service, system 20,000 are put 
annually on the high seas. 

The acclimatised “old soldier” did not require “rest camps,” 
nor in the course of transit cost any large sum in railway expenses, 
as they were trained to march to the port of embarkation; but, 
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allowing the cost to be 10s. per day per man, averaging four days, 


we have 
10s, x 4 x 5000 = £10,000, 


the cost of transit for young soldiers being 
10s. x 4 x 20,000 = £40,000. 


We can find that the approximate expenses connected with trans- 
port charges for the old soldier was £85,000—-sea transport, viz., 
5000 men at £17 per head—and £10,000 inland transport, making 
£95,000. 


& 

The cost of the young soldier being for sea 
transport (20,000 at £17 per head) . . 840,000 
Inland transport to the hills ‘ : . 42,000 
Barracks on the hills . , ; F . 28,000 
Inland transport connected with the sea . 40,000 
Extra cost of food on the hills. , . 21,000 
£471,000 


Old soldiers were not invalided to the hills except in unusual 
circumstances, nor was he sent there on first arrival in India as is 
now the case. 

So that at the present day we have the case thus: 





£ 
Cost of young soldiers . ; ‘ ; . 471,000 
Cost of old soldiers ‘ , , , . 95,000 
£376,000 


which is annually wasted, and the Indian establishment more 
inefficient. 

The Indian establishment consists of 70,000 British troops, and I 
question if 5000 fighting men are to be found should they be wanted 
to man our frontiers. 

Is it not the case to-day at home, where out of 180,000 men 
drawing pay and rations only 80,000 could be found to take the 
field in South Africa ? 

In India all the army is being nursed, or in hospital up the hills, 
and as soon as men get acclimatised they are sent home time- 
expired. 

In India no company or regiment was anywhere near its proper 
strength. 

In one station I saw 150 to 200 men every morning attending 
hospital for treatment, with 500 under treatment ; and I have no 
reason to believe that that state of affairs has been since altered. 

On one occasion my company had to put itself in readiness for 
“active service,” and when we came to man the guns we could not find 
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two gun detachments, or eighteen men in all, out of a total establish- 
ment of 142. That is more or less the case to-day all over India in 
every branch, yet we borrowed 5800 men from India to send to 
South Africa. 

What is the result of this tinkering policy ? 

Figures will show, and convey an idea magnified in its deficiency 
by recent events. 

Mr. H. O. Arnold Forster pointed out that : 


The strength of “A” Battery is . : , . 161 
Number disqualified for service . : ‘ . 
Wanting to complete . ° . : : . 108 


“C” Battery wanting to complete 21, but would have to leave 
behind no fewer than 104, leaving 46 to proceed to India, and 
requiring 125 men to complete for war. 

Take in addition five Batteries and examine their numbers, 


Battery. Numbers available. Wanting to complete 
ms fa 2 eee ase 128 
B ios eee 78 sss a 101 
C ry" ove 36 vse eee 135 
D ae eee 85 Kee swe 86 
E eee eee 42 oem vee 137 


(Mr. Forster’s letter to the Zimes, November 15, 1897.) 


Now glance at other figures. 

In 1898 60,000 men presented themselves for enlistment, 34,000 
being rejected, under height, chest, &c. &c. 

In India 146°2 men per 1000 were admitted to hospital, 23 
per 1000 were invalided, and a ratio of 522 per 1000 loss by 
invaliding in one year, which was 1663 men, or 23°4 per 1000. 

Total invalids, 33 per cent. discharged unfit for further service, 
66 per cent. of total invalids under 25 years of age against 
60 per cent. the previous year, while 36 per cent. had less than 
two years’ service, and 86 per cent. less than five years’ service. 
In European establishments 83 per cent. have less than five years’ 
service. 

Any wonder that necessity arises for convalescent homes ? 

One year 5000 time-expired men came home, 500 of whom were 
invalids. 

Three transports brought 700 between them. 

Recruits enlisted during 1897, 35,000 men. Height for infantry 
of the line, 5 feet 35 inches, or half an inch lower than it had been 
before; even then men were enlisted under low measurement of 
chest. 

To-day we are going to remedy this by asking for more men, 
more money, to enrich steamships’ shareholders (Lords of Admiralty 
included) and thieves of Government contractors. 
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Total cost of German Army and Navy, with interest on the 
national debt, amounted to only £35,000,000 in 1896; while the 
corresponding expenditure of Great Britain, omitting India, was 
for 1895-6 £63,300,000, and for this we had to take men from the 
Mediterranean garrisons and Mauritius. The Guards were sent to 
Gibraltar, 300 of their number being found incompetent to take 
part in the war. 

The Russian bogey is again making his appearance—a piece of 
political jugglery when money is wanted for the army. 

Supposing Russia prepared to seize Herat or threaten Afghanistan, 
what would be her position ? 

What is the aspect of a Russian invasion of India? What are 
the great difficulties Russia would have to face in her march towards 
either the Hindoo Kush or Sulaman range of mountains, which 
latter place or position would command all the passes by which 
India could be invaded from the north-west ? 

The first would be the transport of her army, which would 
necessarily be great. Lord Roberts experienced great difficulties 
with supplies for his 15,000 men during his famous march from 
Kabul to Candahar, hardly any food for man or beast being 
procurable, the resources of that part of the country being 
exhausted. 

Russia’s difficulty of maintaining an army of ten times that size 
would be great in either that city or Kabul, whose inhabitants are 
half starved. The requirements of a Russian army, according to 
Colonel Hanna, would be for 150,000 men at least 1,000,000 tons, 
and it is unlikely that any general would enter on an Indian invasion, 
defended by British and native troops, with less than three months’ 
supplies. Skobeloff had two and a half months for use against the 
Turkomans, and we had six months in the Afghan War. A three 
months supply would mean “1,000,000 tons to carry, for which 
something like 500,000 camels would be required, equal to the cargo 
of forty large steamers.” If she could get all these animals, how 
would they be fed among the mountains and fruitless deserts which 
intervene between Afghanistan and British India ? 

Russia has no intention of invading India at present; she is too 
much occupied with her railway to Port Arthur through the Gobi 
Desert, that will take years yet. Her invasion of India would be a 
fish not worth the fly. So the bogey can be dismissed for the 
present. 

In the meantime, if we can put—which we cannot do to-day with 
our 70,000 establishment—50,000 British troops on the frontier, 
that force—trained, acclimatised, and fitted by time—would be ample, 
pending other arrangements should reinforcements be required. 
This could be managed properly under the twelve years system. It 
would greatly reduce the cost of transport. It would reduce the 
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necessity for large numbers being sent annually to the hills. 
Reduce hill charges, reduce the cost of inland transport, and, finally, 
most important of all, reduce the number suffering from contagious 
diseases. 

The Commander-in-Chief at headquarters ought to be an Indian 
officer. How long is it since that was the case ? 

Surely the mistake can now be seen. The present Commander-in- 
Chief is an infantry officer, and practically knows nothing of artillery, 
a corps he has ruined by his bigotry and ignorance. His Lordship 
never was a favourite of either the artillery or engineers, entirely 
destroyed them, and now, after the South African experience, he has 
to depend on two distinguished generals from each corps to repair 
the disaster caused by his ignorance, which will ever be a blot on 
military history. 

Her Majesty’s Government will fail in their duty to the nation if 
they allow the matter to rest without a searching inquiry. 

The public are to be asked to vote more men and money for the 
army. 

Will not a fresh addition under the present rotten system 
increase their numbers and multiply convalescent homes, the out- 
come of a stupid, short-sighted policy ? 

Having served in the regular army, east and west of two 
hemispheres, and acquired experience from years of military service 
as a member of the rank and file, I cannot describe the disgust I 
felt on seeing so many of my comrades killed through mis- 
management. 

The generals groping about without anything to guide them, 
and men led to the slaughter by the ignorance and neglect of her 
Majesty’s Government Intelligence Department. 

Guns of short range against ones of longer range, mounted on 
heights. Forcing our men to get within range of a well-directed 
rifle fire, 

If a German soldier landed to-morrow in England he would have 
his map from London Bridge to the Downs. 

Will money and men remedy this? All that is required is to 
keep an efficient number of men fit on the Indian establishment, 
which can be done without extra cost under a twelve years system 
for India. 

Have a plain understanding regarding our frontiers and the 
adjacent buffer State with the Russian Government, and fearlessly 
express a determined intention of treating any infringement as an 
unfriendly action. The consequences of an unfriendly action would 
mean an attack by our navy on the Russian sea-board, Russian 
commerce, the Russian Baltic ports, the Black Sea harbours, and 
Russian fleets before she had time to complete her railway to Port 
Arthur. Now is the time for that, and we should be spared to 
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scare off the bogey which has cost us millions of money and thousands 
of valuable lives. 

Fear is the goblin of fault which seems to have haunted her 
Majesty’s Government from the beginning, and no men or money 
will remedy the evil unless a fearless and, above all, an honest 
policy has been adopted. 

Her Majesty’s Government are fettered by financial influences, and 
no remedy appears to be popular except one that involves extra 
expense on the already burdened taxpayer, which the experience of 
the past has proved of no avail. 

As regards home defence we can take a great lesson from the 
Boers. A scheme could be adopted whereby London, with its 
millions of men, could by degrees be trained in the use of the rifle; 
that would be a guarantee against invasion, the sole cost being 
instruction in the field-gun and rifle, stimulated by national senti- 
ment born in the breast of every true Briton. 

There are thousands of trained soldiers who would be useful to 
the State; a great number of Volunteers who, with a little help 
from the State, could be of great service from twenty-six to seventy 
years of age. 

Encourage rifle and gun practice, 

A free railway journey to and from the shooting-butts or sea-front. 

So many rounds to be fired each year, and at the end a general 
competition. 

Each man, or batch, to have so much for targets containing so 
many bulls’-eyes, magpies, centres, and outers; targets could be 
photographed, and payment made on so many targets of a certain 
efficiency. 

The system of firing improved and made more ready, with a due 
attention to efficiency of ranges for street fighting, that could be 
made easy where so many datum points abound. 

A register could be kept in each district and groups appointed, 
with power to add, who could take up their positions from the 
summit of houses, warehouses, &c., and have complete command of 
the surroundings with an accuracy of range to a yard. 

For instance, take an example: 

A certain number of men on the Mazawattee tea warehouse in 
the vicinity of the Tower of London. 

A carman pops off his cart and takes up his position after being 
acquainted with the Tower Hill district, knowing the range from 
the top window to the Tower corner of Mint Street, &c. 

Serve every man, from sixteen to sixty years of age, out with a 
rifle—the possession of a rifle could be issued under certain con- 
ditions that would make its possession an emblem of national pride 
and high national sentiment, the results required from its efficient 
use a pride, an honour, and a great distinction. 
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Government could afford facilities for encouraging practice, and 
award badges, prizes, and medals for efficiency—badges that men 
could wear on their private clothes, medals they could wear, and 
privileges they could enjoy. 

Units could be formed in every district and country town under 
the command of an efficient man, and a register kept of all men 
enrolled, and periodical trainings practised and encouraged. 

There are plenty of ex-soldiers all over the country and in every 
town and village who would willingly volunteer their services at any 
small encouragement. 

The recent invitation to old soldiers was just what one would have 
expected from the present authorities. 

To all pensioners up to forty-five years of age, few indeed, for 
although pensioners were included as a blind to the public, there 
are few under that limit, and consequently a large number of men 
were debarred. There were instances where applicants were two 
months over age, and were refused in consequence. Such is red 
tape. 

At present it is useless to discuss any scheme of reform, except that 
scheme which involves a great expenditure, for the money wolves are too 
thick round all Governments. 

Under present conditions, hundreds of thousands of men are all 
equipped and sent out to and from home like brute beasts. The 
complaints from voices on transports are endless. 

Letters from the seat of war tell us of privations from ill-clad, 
half-starved men, and although a great deal of that is to be expected, 
much is caused by the action of Government contractors. 

Have we profited by the bitter experiences of the Crimea ? 

Have they not been repeated by the blunders of Coomassie, Rorke’s 
Drift, Majuba, and does not the present South African campaign, 
with its Stormbergs, Colensoes, and Magersfonteins, &c. &c., eclipse 
them all ? 

Beyond the actual requirements to bring this war to a close, not 
another penny ought to be voted until an assurance has been given 
that it is actually needed—an assurance that cannot present itself 
at present. 

Abolish short service. 

Reduce the establishment of the regular army at home by 
100,000 men, the exact number at present serving at home unfitted 
for active service. 

Keep a sufficient number of trained men at home under the 
twelve years system to replace time expired men serving abroad. 
The Indian establishment could be made more effective by reducing 
it to 60,000 men, and at that number, with all troops, batteries, and 
companies up to their establishment, the establishment of European 
troops would become greater than it has ever been. 
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Her Majesty's Government have latterly been floundering in 
their ignorance, 

Nothing could lay bare their ignorance more than circulating a 
document calculated to lower the confidence of the general officers 
engaged, for to comment on a commander is to lower him in the 
eyes of all his subordinates. No better illustration of this could be 
exhibited than the behaviour of Sir Charles Warren, who, to some 
extent, lost confidence in Sir R. Buller, who was lessened by being 
superseded by Lord Roberts. 

Sir Redvers Buller has got most of the knocks for his great and 
responsible undertaking, handicapped in many ways, while Lord 
Roberts has got the halfpence, and has had his work made easy by 
the pioneer Buller. 

The difficulty is to know who is running the Government, and 
seems to have been fairly divided between the Colonial Secretary 
and Mr, Rhodes. 

The suggestions, too extensive to discuss fully in the limited 
pages of a review, would do away with millions, the cost of 
transporte. 

The extravagances of the clothing department. 

Abolish the State Church in the army, and save something like 
£60,000 per annum, the cost of chaplains. 

Give the soldier the Sunday to himself to go where he likes, a 
right that belongs to every free Britain. 

Encourage employers of labour to see that their employees have 
their rifle and compete with each other in raising its use to 
proficiency. 

Let Government set the example. 

Make the use of the rifle one of the qualifications in all branches 
of the Civil Service, and its efficient use one of the necessary quali- 
fications for advancement. 

The universal issue of a rifle under specified conditions would 
eventually spread over the whole Empire, and when the time for 
invasion came, our coast-lines could be swarmed with efficient marks- 
men in hundreds of thousands, millions in London, and our im- 
portant line of coast defence made an efficient adjutant to our 
navy. 

The experience derived from the present war has taught us that 
“the plaything of an army” is rotten from beginning to end, and 
cost the Empire millions. Every attempt at reform has made the 
rent more expensive and worse. 

It must be seen that such a system would largely reduce expendi- 
ture on barracks, supplies, sea transports and clothing, and would 
receive great opposition from those interested in these supplies, 

Conscription has been spoken of, and from those who hint at it 
we have the present Commander-in-Chief. 

VoL. 154.—No. 4. 2D 
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Was he not the main instigation of the short service system ? 

Is he not, to a great extent, responsible for the deplorable failures 
of South Africa? If he was able to see what was needed—which 
I doubt—why, in the interests of the nation, was it not adopted ? 
A Commander-in-Chief should see his suggestions adopted, and if 
his advice does not get attention his duty would be plain, and that 
would be to resign. 

When Lord Wolseley came home from Egypt he was lionised and 
almost given a free hand by incompetent Secretaries of State. So 
it was with Wellington, who found it necessary to protect himself 
by putting ball-proof shutters up at Apsley House. So it was with 
Lord Kitchener, who founded the College at Khartoum, paid for by 
the Stock Exchange, on whose account the Egyptian campaign was 
run for the bondholders of Europe. 

Her Majesty’s Government ought to keep generals intoxicated 
with victory in their place, allow them their honours, but not to 
become dictators. 

The present Commander in-Chief was appointed under these 
conditions ; to-day we can see the result: 

Good advice rejected. 

Badly equipped artillery. 

No heed whatever paid to the Intelligence Department. 

More masters than paymasters till Lord Roberts got a free 
hand. 

The only intelligence her Majesty's Government have mastered 
was acquiring the gold, for which the nation will pay in ten, twenty, 
perhaps thirty thousands of her sons, whose remains strew the veldts 
and plains of the Natalian hills, millions of money being spent on 
one of the most unjust, most wicked wars that the history of the 
world has ever known. 

Possibly good may come from evil. 

President Kruger deserves the hearty thanks of the British Empire 
for holding our rotten incompetency up to the world. 

The laughing-stock of Europe, with our “ plaything of an army.” 

One fatal blunder of incompetent Secretaries of State has been in 
allowing successful military commanders to have too much of their 
own way. 

The present Commander-in-Chief was intoxicated by the flattery 
and compliments he received after Tel el Kebir that he became 
impertinent, and had to be reprimande’ by Lord Salisbury in the 
House of Lords. 

Was not the present Commander-in-Chief at the Bitter Lakes 
when Tel el Kebir was fought ? 

Did he not drain the army of all the picked men for his opera- 
tions in Egypt, and had distinguished generals, senior to him, on 
his staff, and was not all the fighting done by colonels ? 
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Has he not repeated those blunders in South Africa ? 

Were not the great rejoicings that threw London into fits by the 
relief of Mafeking the work of colonels ? 

The sole source of our trouble and difficulty to-day with South 
Africa is caused by incompetent management, an absence of a 
directing brain, not to be found in the present administration, until 
Lord Roberts came and rescued the Empire from one of the most 
humiliating positions that a great Power, backed by millions of 
money and a large army, found itself when face to face with a 
handful of farmers, clerks, roving adventurers, and the windfalls 
from all the armies of Europe. 

They have taught us a lesson, and it is to be hoped we may profit 
by it when the honest elector supports a new constitution. 

It is to be hoped, if not matured, it may be born at the next 
General Election. 

FreDERIC W. TUGMAN, 








Oct. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE JINGO. 


THE above title is not intended to suggest the historic development 
of the Jingo species, for, looking at the thing as a matter of history, 
it seems probable that the Jingo is not growing, but rather dying 
out. We are, it is true, stronger than our ancestors from a military 
and naval point of view, and therefore we can more often afford to 
insist noisily upon our national superiority. It is to be hoped— 
nay, it is certain—that only some of us care to do so, but nobody 
can deny that some of us do; the assured position of their country 
gives them a better chance than heretofore; and perhaps their 
sentiments attract more attention now than they did, because the 
development of the Press provides them with a voice. But the 
spirit of the thing is not a matter of to-day. “You'd have me 
learn to cut capers, and dress like a monkey, and palaver in French 
gibberish, would you ?” says Evelina’s Captain Mirvan as soon as he 
has an unprotected Frenchwoman at his mercy—to whom, by-the- 
by, he has first recommended himself by laying hands upon her and 
exhorting her as “Mrs. Frog” to hold her tongue lest he should 
throw her through the carriage window. Certainly Macaulay did not 
express himself extravagantly when he remarked that our prejudice 
-against foreigners was once “ unreasonably and unamiably strong.” 
It is a matter of certainty that those prejudices are not so strong 
as they were. Without pronouncing on the action of Mr. Gladstone 
towards the Transvaal in 1881, we know that it aroused great 
indignation. But a hundred years earlier such action would not 
have been possible at all. A strong protest has been made 
throughout the war, not on grounds of prudence, but on grounds of 
equity. Of the advocates of war, those who best deserve attention, 
and whose tone most commands respect, have repudiated the charge 
of Jingoism, condemned mob violence, and demanded a fair hearing 
for their opponents as a point of honour. We are at war, they 
said, for justice, for patriotism, for the union of South Africa. We 
are not at war for aggrandisement, or to wipe out Majuba Hill. 
‘The lines which argument has taken show how the Jingo is regarded 
by the best public opinion on either side. ‘“ Men of Tarentum,” 
said the insulted Roman envoy, “ it will take much blood to wash 
this gown,” From a Roman, the words are admitted to be impres- 
sive ; for ourselves, those who lead opinion feel that we have passed 
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beyond that stage, and that the washing out of insults in blood 
redeems our dignity no longer. We are able, sometimes at any 
rate, to contemplate dispassionately the good points of the French, 
the Russian, or the German character, side by side with the good 
points of the English. We are travelling towards the stage at 
which Jingoism is dropped. We have no right to wonder if our 
forefathers did not reach it. The cessation of childish insolence 
argues even in the individual—and much more in the State—a 
high development which does not come early. It argues also a 
certain sense of security. Our forefathers had reason to fear other 
nations ; when temporarily placed above fear they became insolent 
by a well-recognised reaction, 

But the Jingo, notwithstanding all this, is still among us in his 
thousands. He is in the street; he is in Trafalgar Square; he is 
in the Yellow Press, and in the various sections of society. On his 
development as an individual—on what makes him a Jingo, in fact 
—the present war suggests some thoughts. 

It is difficult, perhaps, to define him briefly, but it is easy to say 
what he is like. While he is uppermost he will not listen to argu- 
ments of justice, reason, or mercy; he listens to the instinct of 
aggrandisement—or perhaps revenge—and the right of the strongest 
convinces him. To have the whiphand is his notion of happiness ; 
to talk about it his idea of glory; to be down, to be weak, to be 
compelled by others, and unable to compel them, is to him the 
essence of degradation. He cannot feel sure of his dignity till he 
has first knocked down and trampled on somebody else. It cannot 
be too clearly stated that this is not meant for a description of the 
English character. We are considering the Jingo type of the 
human character, 

That now underrated novelist, Anthony Trollope, has remarked 
of one of his characters that he was proficient in the art of making 
himself great by making others small. Many people who do not 
suspect it share Sir Henry Harcourt’s notion that greatness, for 
themselves or their country, depends on the abasement of somebody 
else. If they are ladies and gentlemen they do not express the 
feeling in an unseemly manner. They do not throw sharp missiles 
in public places at people who claim a hearing for the opposite side. 
But they estimate their own worth by the number of heads below 
them, whether precedence depends on wealth, on social status, on 
intellectual success, or on any other unearned gift. 

Now, the present-day child is not very efficiently taught to 
respect the rights and feelings of others at the expense of his own. 
We have realised the evils of submission to injustice ; the submission 
of subjects or labourers to authority stepping beyond its province is 
now rightly recognised as pernicious. Even among women Patient 
Grisel is nobody’s ideal any longer; and in this necessary and just 
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recoil from an overstrained notion of the rights of authority we are 
in some danger of forgetting that submission is sometimes right and 
salutary, or that authority has any rights at all. 

We feel justly that a hundred, or even fifty, years ago the feelings 
and wishes of a child were unduly and often cruelly ignored. What 
happens to children now that the day of reaction has come? The 
situation was best expressed by the gentleman who said he never 
got the choice parts of a chicken in his life; for in his youth 
children were supposed to take what they could get and be thankful, 
and in his maturity it was customary to give the best of everything 
to ‘‘the little dears.” The little dears unfortunately govern the 
household now in other ways. No doubt it was always necessary, 
from time immemorial, to arrange the household and engage servants 
largely with a view to the necessities of Jacky in his tender years; 
but the importance of that young gentleman was in old times more 
or less concealed from him. Now, however, when he wants mamma’s 
grapes he cries for them; if (which is exceptional) this method fails, 
he snatches them; and mamma, smiling complacently at his acute- 
ness and strength of character, either gets some more for herself or 
goes without, from which and similar incidents Jacky draws his 
conclusions as follows : 


(1) That mamma is a soft. (Here it is d fficult to say that 
he is altogether mistaken, though he should have expressed him- 
self differently.) 

(2) That he, Jacky, is an exceptionally clever little boy. 

(3) That to get what you want the moment you want it is 
the finest thing in the world. 

(4) That it is more amusing to take away somebody else’s 
grapes than to have grapes of your own that nobody wants. 

(5) That you can do almost anything, provided you get to 
know who will punish you, and who will not, and arrange your 
actions accordingly. 


That is to say, Jacky is becoming, by no fault of his own, some- 
thing of a bully and something of a sneak, besides developing a fine 
stock of arrogance, conceit, and selfishness, unmodified by any par- 
ticular sense of other people’s rights and feelings. Nobody can 
blame him. Regard for the rights and feelings of others takes an 
education in self-restraint ; and that, again, means self-restraint and 
other rare qualities in the educator, whereas Jacky’s mamma, not 
possessing an exceptionally well-balanced mind, is preoccupied with 
the idea that her children must never suffer from repression as she 
did. She forgets that they may suffer quite as much in other 
directions. 

Throughout his infancy Jacky finds himself all the fashion. When 
there is company he is brought down and handed round with irre- 
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pressible pride, which he sees. Visitors have no choice but to give 
him their whole attention. Conversation is entirely in abeyance, and 
the child, if he possesses an ordinary power of drawing an inference, 
must be led to consider himself the sole object for which people come 
to the house. Much ingenuity is employed in inventing mechanical 
toys for him, on which he does not need to exercise any ingenuity of 
his own, and which are presented to him faster than he can break 
them by his admiring friends. He is rude to his elders, and finding 
himself laughed at instead of cuffed, supposes that he has done some- 
thing clever, and repeats the experiment. He appears on platforms 
as a picturesque feature at an early age, and has an enthusiastic 
reception from a good-natured audience. He is on his way to school ; 
his train meets with an accident, but he comes to no harm ; anews- 
paper correspondent, rushing atter him, discovers him safe in his 
class, though rather late, and interviews him on the subject of his 
sensations and emotions. Jacky finds himself in print, to the ex- 
ultation of his mother, who thinks he can only have got there by 
doing something exceptionally clever. His own poems are published 
before he is twenty, and noticed by the reviewers on account of his 
youth. He is invited by leading journals to state his opinion, as 
against that of his house-master’s wife—a lady who is presumably 
his superior in age and experience—-on the provision she makes for 
him. 

It seems ill-natured to attack what is meant for sympathy with 
children ; bat the fact is that the more one loves children the more 
pitiful does all this indulgence appear. Nobody objects to the 
devotion of the grown-ups to Jacky. ‘The rearing of children, it has 
been observed somewhere, is the staple work of the human race. 
But it has become a self-conscious devotion. The grown-ups inform 
each other so'emnly, and as a piece of news, that the work of each 
generation is the training of the next. They exhort each other in 
print to take it seriously. They parade it, not only before each 
other, but before Jacky—an object-lesson which he perfectly under- 
stands, though perhaps unconsciously. He was always more or less 
the centre of the household, but now he is told so. 

Jacky grows up and becomes Jack; but the general reaction 
against restraint affects him still. He has not been taught to deny 
the present for the sake of the future, any more than he has learnt 
the other virtues which make character. He thinks he can eat his 
cake and have it. He does not contemplate coming to grief in the 
future, but still less does he dream of going without what he 
wants immediately. He buys a bicycle which he cannot afford. 
When the bicycle ceases to be a novelty he discards it and takes a 
share in a yacht. When the yacht amuses him no longer, he 
marries and gives hostages to Fortane, apparently without even a 
remote thought of the future. 
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It is fair here to remark that though I have given the subject of 
these observations a masculine name, it is by no means the case 
that this unfortunate course is confined to the male creature. The 
female Jingo is more trying in many ways than her brother; but 
her Jingoism is vicarious, and of her we must speak later. Also it 
should be said, in justice to Jack, that his sisters, if not Jingoes 
themselves, do their best to stimulate that habit of mind in him. 
When he brings home that new Elswick, which, properly speaking, 
is an extravagance, they rush to the window to see him mount it; 
they cry in chorus, ‘‘Isn’t he splendid?” they talk about the 
appearance he makes as contrasted with Mr. Jones, who rides a 
cheap secondhand machine, such as Jack ought to have been content 
with. Seriously, when men have faults of this kind they are con- 
stantly in part due to women. Women are what their situation has 
made them; and among the many faults which circumstances have 
implanted, and which, it is to be hoped and expected, a change of 
circumstances will cure, is a tendency to flatter, sometimes because 
cajolery is their only weapon, sometimes (to do them justice) out of 
blind affection ; but, from whatever cause, most harmful to its object. 
Jack’s sisters laugh at Jones on the cheap and clumsy machine which 
he has the honesty and the moral courage to put up with because 
he is a poor man; they contrast him with their brother on his 
Elswick. Why? Because they know it will minister to Jack’s 
sense of superiority. It is to the lower sort of pride that flattery 
appeals ; to brute arrogance, to the mean pleasure of seeing others 
at a disadvantage, to the soothing of hurt vanity by the mortifica- 
tion of somebody else. Much is thrown at women which they do 
not deserve, but they cannot be acquitted of the charge that their 
flattery and indulgence are largely responsible for the self-indulgence 
and arrogance of others; faults which would appear as much in 
women as in men, but that they do not receive the same treatment 
to the same extent. If this seems a digression, let it be remembered 
that we are speaking of the Jingo; that arrogance is the keynote of 
Jingoism; and that a few words on a common cause of arrogance 
may not therefore be out of place. 

It may be, by the by, that Jack’s sisters are rather meek and 
timid than enthusiastically admiring, in which case his education 
takes a different road to the same end. He finds that there is 
always one place where he can give out his opinions without the 
trouble of having reasons for them, and still depend on their being 
received as gospel. When he has met with reverses in the outside 
world and would like to re-establish his sense of superiority some- 
where, or when he wants to show that he can be funny at somebody’s 
expense, his sisters are always conveniently to hand and probably 
will not make reprisals. If they only would, even in the limited 
ways open to them, it would be much better for him. He finds 
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that when trampled upon they regard it as their duty to submit, 
and draws the inference that it is for him, the godlike, to trample, 
and for other people to offer a field for the exercise. Nobody blames 
him for drawing the inference, but it is not good for his character. 
It may be contended that in the outside world, among his fellow 
clerks, fellow students, or friends, he finds a good many people who 
will not submit, and so gets the education which home does not give 
him. He does find such people, and plenty of them; but unfor- 
tunately such experience sometimes leads him to trample all the 
more where he can, bacauss he knows where he cannot. 

Moreover, he gets a distinct education in Jingoism. He reads 
the Yellow papers ; he gives ovations in his undergraduate days to 
those of whom he only knows that they have helped to paint the 
globe red. He knocks about among people whose two ideals are 
commerce and the Empire. He helps to give the troops an 
enthusiastic send-off, and feels somehow a martial glory in himself. 
He reads the excellent short stories about the dominant race given 
in profusion to the English-speaking public by an acknowledged 
master of his craft. It has been observed of that master, in a 
periodical not so well known as some others, that he “writes to 
make his own nation cocky,” and even obscure periodicals are some- 
times right. Jack, however, reads the master, and does not read 
the periodical ; and if he did, it is not doubtful which would com- 
mand his sympathies. He burns with patriotic ardour to have 
Majuba Hill wiped out; he really believes (to him the feat is not 
difficult) that such ardour is patriotism. The English, it is said, 
have never been able to understand why other Powers should dislike 
forts on their own soil held by English garrisons. Jack certainly 
does not understand it at all. It does not occur to him on Trafalgar 
Day that there are people who might reasonably like to wipe out 
Trafalgar. 

I have said that the female Jingo is more offensive than the male. 
Her Jingoism is generally vicarious. Whatever may happen in the 
future, she has not now, and never has had, any direct share in the 
guidance of the great world. It is not so much that she is proud 
of the Empire as that she has an adored brother in the army. 
The army is therefore everything that is ‘“ splendid,” and for the 
armies of other nations there is nothing too bad. The perpetual 
blowing of somebody else’s trumpet is almost more offensive than 
the same exercise on one’s own account, because society will not 
endure the latter beyond a certain point, whereas the former, not 
being a selfish exhibition, is tolerated up to a much higher degree 
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It is fair here to remark that though I have given the subject of 
these observations a masculine name, it is by no means the case 
that this unfortunate course is confined to the male creature. The 
female Jingo is more trying in many ways than her brother; but 
her Jingoism is vicarious, and of her we must speak later. Also it 
should be said, in justice to Jack, that his sisters, if not Jingoes 
themselves, do their best to stimulate that habit of mind in him. 
When he brings home that new Elswick, which, properly speaking, 
is an extravagance, they rush to the window to see him mount it; 
they cry in chorus, ‘‘Isn’t he splendid?” they talk about the 
appearance he makes as contrasted with Mr. Jones, who rides a 
cheap secondhand machine, such as Jack ought to have been content 
with. Seriously, when men have faults of this kind they are con- 
stantly in part due to women. Women are what their situation has 
made them; and among the many faults which circumstances have 
implanted, and which, it is to be hoped and expected, a change of 
circumstances will cure, is a tendency to flatter, sometimes because 
cajolery is their only weapon, sometimes (to do them justice) out of 
blind affection ; but, from whatever cause, most harmful to its object. 
Jack’s sisters langh at Jones on the cheap and clumsy machine which 
he has the honesty and the moral courage to put up with because 
he is a poor man; they contrast him with their brother on his 
Elswick. Why? Because they know it will minister to Jack’s 
sense of superiority. It is to the lower sort of pride that flattery 
appeals ; to brute arrogance, to the mean pleasure of seeing others 
at a disadvantage, to the soothing of hurt vanity by the mortifica- 
tion of somebody else. Much is thrown at women which they do 
not deserve, but they cannot be acquitted of the charge that their 
flattery and indulgence are largely responsible for the self-indulgence 
and arrogance of others; faults which would appear as much in 
women as in men, but that they do not receive the same treatment 
to the same extent. If this seems a digression, let it be remembered 
that we are speaking of the Jingo; that arrogance is the keynote of 
Jingoism; and that a few words on a common cause of arrogance 
may not therefore be out of place. 

It may be, by the by, that Jack’s sisters are rather meek and 
timid than enthusiastically admiring, in which case his education 
takes a different road to the same end. He finds that there is 
always one place where he can give out his opinions without the 
trouble of having reasons for them, and still depend on their being 
received as gospel. When he has met with reverses in the outside 
world and would like to re-establish his sense of superiority some- 
where, or when he wants to show that he can be funny at somebody’s 
expense, his sisters are always conveniently to hand and probably 
will not make reprisals. If they only would, even in the limited 
ways open to them, it would be much better for him. He finds 
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that when trampled upon they regard it as their duty to submit, 
and draws the inference that it is for him, the godlike, to trample, 
and for other people to offer a field for the exercise. Nobody blames 
him for drawing the inference, but it is not good for his character. 
It may be contended that in the outside world, among his fellow 
clerks, fellow students, or friends, he finds a good many people who 
will not submit, and so gets the education which home does not give 
him. He does find such people, and plenty of them; but unfor- 
tunately such experience sometimes leads him to trample all the 
more where he can, bacause he knows where he cannot. 

Moreover, he gets a distinct education in Jingoism. He reads 
the Yellow papers ; he gives ovations in his undergraduate days to 
those of whom he only knows that they have helped to paint the 
globe red. He knocks about among people whose two ideals are 
commerce and the Empire. He helps to give the troops an 
enthusiastic send-off, and feels somehow a martial glory in himself. 
He reads the excellent short stories about the dominant race given 
in profusion to the English-speaking public by an acknowledged 
master of his craft. It has been observed of that master, in a 
periodical not so well known as some others, that he “ writes to 
make his own nation cocky,” and even obscure periodicals are some- 
times right. Jack, however, reads the master, and does not read 
the periodical ; and if he did, it is not doubtful which would com- 
mand his sympathies. He burns with patriotic ardour to have 
Majuba Hill wiped out; he really believes (to him the feat is not 
difficult) that such ardour is patriotism. The English, it is said, 
have never been able to understand why other Powers should dislike 
forts on their own soil held by English garrisons. Jack certainly 
does not understand it at all. It does not occur to him on Trafalgar 
Day that there are people who might reasonably like to wipe out 
Trafalgar. 

I have said that the female Jingo is more offensive than the male. 
Her Jingoism is generally vicarious. Whatever may happen in the 
future, she has not now, and never has had, any direct share in the 
guidance of the great world. It is not so much that she is proud 
of the Empire as that she has an adored brother in the army. 
The army is therefore everything that is “splendid,” and for the 
armies of other nations there is nothing too bad. The perpetual 
blowing of somebody else’s trumpet is almost more offensive than 
the same exercise on one’s own account, because society will not 
endure the latter beyond a certain point, whereas the former, not 
being a selfish exhibition, is tolerated up to a much higher degree 


of aggressiveness. 
FRANCES HEATH FRESHFIELD. 
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ANTI-SWWEATING AND FACTORY 
LEGISLATION IN VICTORIA. 


On May 1 a new Factories and Shops Act, the most advanced in 
the world, came into force in the colony of Victoria. This latest 
instalment of a legislation extending over a quarter of a century is 
the fruit of a long and even yet unfinished struggle against the 
‘sweating ” evil. I propose to tell in part the story of that 
struggle and indicate the main features of the successive stages of 
legislation. 

Victoria has been called “the working man’s Paradise.” The 
epithet is justified, if it merely implies that the condition of the 
working classes is superior to that in older lands. But if it be 
taken to mean that poverty and distress are absent, ‘“‘ sweating ” 
unknown, and economic reform unneeded, it is altogether misleading. 
In that sense it applies to none of the colonies. New South Wales, 
backward in legislation, affords numerous illustrations of hardship 
to-day. New Zealand’s liberal labour laws were called for by real 
grievances. And in Victoria, the manufacturing head of the 
Australasian group, the area in which the “ sweater” could work 
has been very large. 

New Zealand legislation differs from that of Victoria, its keystone 
being the Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration Act. The prin- 
ciple of the minimum wage has not found its way into the New 
Zealand statutes. Victoria has been the first to adopt State regula- 
tion of wages, and it is this provision which the latest Act has 
emphasised and extended. A distinctive character has thus been 
given to the Victorian movement against “ sweating.” 

Many definitions of “ sweating” have been proposed. I use the 
term in the broad sense of underpaying or overworking employees, 
whether in factories or outside. The “sweater” is the person doing 
this, either directly as employer or middleman, or indirectly as an 
original employer of the latter. The history of “ anti-sweating ” is 
thus the history of a movement against either underpay or overwork 
—in the form of either “driving” or long hours, or both these 
elements combined. 

Pablic attention was first called to the existence of “ sweating” 
in Victoria by the Aye in 1880. Previously, the only Factories Act 
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was a short one of six clauses (37 Vic., No. 466, Victorian Statutes) 
which came into force in 1874. It defined a factory or work-room 
as a place where not less than /en persons were engaged. It also 
enacted that no female should be employed in a factory for more 
than eight hours in one day. The Chief Secretary, however, had 
power to suspend the clause. The principles embodied in these two 
clauses were of great importance. The eight hours movement was 
already recognised in the colony, though not established by legis- 
lation. The application in this case was only to females; but the 
principle was legislatively conceded. So also in the definition of a 
factory an important point was embodied, and one around which 
much of later struggle has raged. 

The Aye articles paved the way for the awakening of the public 
conscience and the education of public opinion. And presently two 
forces arose which contributed materially to these ends. 

The first of these was connected with the early closing movement. 
An agitation in 1881, in the course of which Bishop Moorhouse, 
now of Manchester, deprecated seeking legislation, and the secretary 
of the Early Closing Association actually opposed it as “‘ interference 
with the liberty of the subject,” resulted in the complete failure of 
the ‘moral suasion” theory, and the introduction of a Bill into the 
Lower House. The outcome was the appointment of a Royal 
Commission 1 

“to inquire into and report upon the best means of regu- 
lating and shortening the hours of employees in shops and 
wholesale and retail trading establishments.” 


Very early this Commission sought for larger powers, owing to 
evidence being tendered pointing to general “sweating ” of the kind 
indicated in the Aye articles. Its request was strengthened by the 
second force mentioned. 

A strike of work-girls in the clothing trade in 1882 led to 
remarkable revelations of hardships. Sympathy with the girls was 
almost universal. It was shown on the employers’ testimony that 
taking work home—the “ out-door” system—was the immediate 
cause of the worst evils. For the first time in Victoria a women’s 
trade union—the Tailoresses’—was established, and women workers 
organised to defend their rights. 

This strike led to the Commission being empowered 


‘to consider and repurt upon the relations generally of employer and 
employed, and the best machinery for determining matters and questions 
arising between them and relating to their respective interests.” 


After an exhaustive inquiry the Commission’s main report appeared 
in March 1884. 

In the forty trades dealt with the average hours of labour for 
males ranged from eight and a half to thirteen and a quarter per 
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day, but in certain cases as many as fifteen and eighteen were 
reported. For females the average was from eight to twelve hours, 
the maximum being sixteen. But only the better ordered firms 
were represented. The average “sweater” is not too ready to 
tabulate his doings. The great number of “ outdoor workers ” found 
no place in the Commission’s statement. Far harder conditions 
prevailed amongst these, the people least able to help themselves. 

Similar remarks apply to the matter of wages. Where trades’ 
societies existed the rate was fairly maintained, but outside these, 
and especially among the women and girls in the clothing business, 
serious grievances existed. The “log” adopted by the newly-formed 
Tailoresses’ Union was nominally accepted by the employers. But 
there was a constant tendency to cut below it, and two things 
especially rendered it often practically valueless. One was the 
custom of giving work out from the factories, “the sweating evil ” 
strictly so called ; the other was the “apprentice” system. Of the 
former the Commission reported in strong terms : 


‘The working classes in some trades and businesses need to be protected 
from themselves. We emphatically condemn the system of allowing the 
work to be done at home. Nothing but an absolute prohibition by 
statute can meet the evil. Employers should be compelled to provide the 
requisite accommodation ; work should not be given out unless under 
pressure, and then sent to be completed to a registered place of business.” 
—Report, § 25, 26. 


With respect to apprentices, it was found that in the clothing 
factories they were 


“taken without limit as to number, and instructed in only one branch of 
the business. When the period for which they are bound has expired— 
usually from two to three years—they are placed upon piece-work at a low 
rate of wages. As soon, however, as they become sufficiently proficient to 
demand the standard rate of remuneration for a skilled person their ser- 
vices are dispensed with, and they are sent adrift with little prospect of 
employment, unless as improvers and at low wages. Some apprentices 
receive no salary for the first six or twelve months, and at the termination 
of their probation they are dismissed and others are taken on to fill their 
places.” —Report, § 22. 


The effects of this system were disastrous. The “log” (which pro- 
vided that apprenticeship should be for two years, with wages 
gradually rising from 2s. 6d. to 12s.) was nullified, and the army of 
the “‘ sweated ” recruited from within the factories themselves. 

A very significant point in the Commission’s inquiry was that 
numerous witnesses’ names were withheld. In all cases they were 
women workers. The reason was obvious. Tear of dismissal is one 
of the great difficulties in the anti-sweating campaign ! 

In presenting its report the Commission strongly urged immediate 
amendment of the Factories Act of 1874. The Factories and Shops 
Act of 1885 (49 Vict. No. 862) was the result. Many of the Com- 
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mission’s recommendations were embodied, but some of the most 
important were left to be the occasion of future conflict. 
The chief points of the Act were the following: 


Six persons to constitute a factory, except where workers were all 


members of the same family. 
Outside work not prohibited, but a record to be kept, with name and 


address of the worker. 

Apprentices included amongst those working for hire, but none of the 
Commission’s recommendations with regard to them adopted. 

Neither the eight hours nor the forty-eight hours per week enforced, 
excepting for females and males under sixteen. 

Shops, excepting those specially exempt, to close at 7 P.M. and 10 P.m. 
on Saturdays. Municipalities, however, empowered to limit hours and 
close earlier, also to limit time of persons employed to eight hours, with 
one afternoon holiday per week, provided majority of shopkeepers con- 
cerned petitioned for the same. 


As compared with the Act of 1874 distinct advantages were gained. 
The reduction of the number constituting a factory from ten to six 
was one of these. But the Bill originally provided for two. The 
number, in the course of discussion, was raised to four, and after a 
contest with the Legislative Council, in which the Lower House was 
beaten, to six. The debate showed the existence of a conservative 
element which gave greater heed to the supposed requirements of 
“ business ” than to the legitimate complaints of suffering humanity. 
Of this element, the Upper House was, as ever, the most strenuous 
exponent. 

In this particular, in the almost complete neglect of the “‘ appren- 
tice” evil, and the permission still implicitly accorded to the practice 
of taking work home, the chief elements in the ‘‘sweating” evil 
were untouched. The important question of wages was also shelved, 
public opinion evidently not being ripe for legislative enactments. 

For a decade legislation was practically at a standstill. But 
during this period events occurred which brought the whole question 
again prominently before the public, and in novel form. 

The fictitious prosperity of the ‘ boom” period (1886-1890) hid 
from view much of the danger lurking in the economic system of 
the colony. But when the “boom” burst, and a period of depres- 
sion, unexampled in Victoria’s history, set in, the danger reappeared. 
The failure of the great maritime strike in 1890, and the subsequent 
failures of strikes amongst the miners of Broken Hill and the 
shearers, weakened the trades’ unions. The strikes were sympto- 
matic of widely-felt pressure; their failure intensified evils from 
which others, not concerned directly in them, were already suffering. 

The annual reports of the chief inspector, under the Factories 
Act of 1885, show how the “ sweating” evil gradually forced itself 
upon the notice of the official mind, and through that upon the 
public. In 1888 allusion was made to the “sweating system ” as an 
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almost unknown quantity in Victoria. Mr. Levey, the chief 
inspector in question, subsequently gave a very wide definition of 
“sweating.” If that was his notion of it in 1888 it is hard to 
understand his report. He admitted the existence of considerable 
‘outdoor work, and also stated that allegations of overwork were 
frequent, but evidence was difficult to obtain. The girls, when 
questioned, preserved a “stolid silence.” Little wonder! Dismissal 
has not rarely followed on outspokenness. Mr. Levey pointed out 
that, being unauthorised to inquire as to workrooms with less than 
six workers, he possibly missed the bad cases. The next report, 
however, referred to ‘sweating ” in more decided terms, though the 
inspector had yet to learn its real extent. 

In 1890 he was requested to prepare a report on the “ sweating 
system” in the clothing trade, The report was presented in July. 
Mr. Levey candidly owned that he had been compelled to consider- 
ably modify his opinions. He condemned strongly the practice of 
sending work out. In the tailoring trade, both in “order” work 
and “ready made” or “slop” work, outside workers were numerous, 
In the latter branch especially cutting of prices was practised, these, 
for outside work, being often 30 to 40 per cent. below the log. 
“ Indeed,” says the inspector, “directly the work is given out there 
does not seem to be any rule for the price which is paid for it, and 
the outside workers have to provide themselves with a room to work 
in.” The worst “‘ sweating ” found was amongst the female outside 
“slop” workers, especially amongst the “ finishers,” whose labour is 
“ unskilled.” 

Mr. Levey also reported on other trades. The outside worker in 
bootmaking earned 15 per cent. less than those inside, in addition 
to having certain expenses. Amongst shirt-makers, particularly the 
“ finishers,” the worst conditions existed. 


“Their condition is truly pitiable. Shirt finishers are paid from 9d. to 
1s. per dozen, and they have to provide their own cotton and needles. It 
is a very good worker who can make more than half-a-crown a day. .. . 
By taking an average of sixteen shirt and underclothing makers, it is 
found that by working 55:6 hours they can earn 11s. 3d. a week. These 
wages, although so wretchedly small, are really better than the average 
actually earned by shirtmakers,” 


Mr. Levey’s recommendations included several points put forward 
by the Commission of 1882-84 but rejected by Parliament, Amongst 
these were the following : 


Two to constitute a factory or workroom in clothing, bootmaking, and 
shirt and underclothing trades. 

Every business in the clothing trade which gives out work to be a 
factory. 

List of outside workers and record of work to be kept. 

Factories to supply the chief inspector monthly with memorandum 
showing prices paid for outside work. 
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No person to receive more work than can be done in period allowed 
by working eight hours a day. 

No person employed in factory or workroom to take work home, except 
on permit of the chief inspector. 


“T feel satisfied, however,” concluded the inspector, “ that unless 
the prices paid for work done outside factories can in some way be 
increased, these suggestions will assuredly fail to achieve the desired 
object.” An “ outside union,” though difficult to establish, would be 
the only thing that could effectually assist the Government. Another 
solution is mentioned—viz., regulation ‘by statute of both hours and 
wages; but the reform seemed too drastic for the inspectcr to 
recommend. 

This report was a very valuable contribution to the discussion. 
It was not, however, till three years later that anything further was 
done. The Age was again the instrument. Larly in April 1893 an 
article on ‘‘ Sweating in the Clothing Trade” revealed conditions 
more startling than any yet known. Agitation immediately began. 

On April 23 a crowded meeting in Wesley Church, after listening 
to some of the revelations of “ sweating,” appointed a committee to 
inquire into the question. Their report confirmed all that had been 
alleged as to the “sweating ” prevailing. The Age, in its comments 
on it, advocated the proposal which was originally drafted for the 
Act of 1874, that every workplace, irrespective of numbers, should be 
a factory. 

The Government’s hand was forced by the agitation, and on June 1 
a Board was appointed ; 


“to inquire and report . . . with regard to the practice known as ‘ sweat- 
ing,’ and the alleged insanitary condition of factories and workrooms.” 


On August 23 a progress report was submitted. Fifty witnesses 
had then been examined, some in private for their own protection. 
They represented every class connected directly or indirectly with 
the clothing trade. 

Speaking generally, the report enforced and amplified the evi- 
dence and conclusions of the Commission of 1882-84 and the 
report of the chief inspector of 1890. But the area of “ sweating ” 
had been greatly extended and its bitter character intensified. The 
immediate causes of these conditions were investigated. Amongst 
them were the depression from which the colony had been suffering, 
the consequent excess of supply of workers over demand, especially 
“ outside” workers, the resultant keen competition amongst workers 
themselves, aggravated by the “ cutting-down” tactics of the smaller 
manufacturers or “ middle-men,” the practical failure of the Tailor- 
esses’ Union, and, connected with this, an almost universal departure 
from “log” prices by manufacturing firms, the enormous growth of 
the sub-contracting and outdoor systems, and the large increase in 
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the tariff on woollen goods imported into the colony. The Board 
was largely Protectionist in its personnel, so that the inclusion of the 
last-named amongst the causes was significant. The fall of prices 
received ample illustration. The following were samples : 


“Shirtmaking, 2s. 10d. per dozen, out of which machines and sewings, 
carriage to and from the factory, had to be provided. Some machinists 
could only earn 5s. per week; the ordinary ‘finisher’ averaged, according 
to one manufacturer, 2s. per day; according to another, 5s. to 6s. per 
week, or ‘working constantly,’ 7s. to 8s. Tailoring—‘ slop’ work: A sac 
suit was made for 2s. 7d.—viz., 1s. 3d. for coats, 8d. for trousers, 8d. for 
vests. Trousers were also being made for 6d., the log price ten years 
earlier being 1s. 3d. Evidence received in private from a practical tailor 
showed that men’s suits, sold retail at 36s. to 42s., were being made ‘on a 
large scale’ complete for 2s. Knickerbocker trousers for boys were made 
for 3d., but only by taking advantage of the necessities of a poor class of 
workers, who were reduced to such straits that they were obliged to take 
almost anything that may be offered.” 


The “apprentice” question received special attention from the 
Commission. One witness characterised it as “the curse of the 
tailoring trade and the original cause of sweating here.” Apprentices, 
he said, were taken on for three months for nothing, after which they 
received 2s, Gd. per week for a similar term ; then they were turned 
adrift to make room for fresh hands. Those discharged became 
‘“‘improvers” and competed with adult operatives, reducing still 
further already low prices, It was made apparent that the enormous 
subdivision of labour, which tended to turn workers into “ unskilled ” 
hands, had an important bearing on this matter. 

The Board’s recommendations in this progress report were on the 
lines of those of the 1882-84 Commission and Mr. Levey’s 1890 
report, no essentially new features being involved. 

A second progress report, dated June 19, 1894, dealt especially 
with the furniture trade and the question of Chinese labour. As to 
this, it will be enough to point out that the Chinese themselves felt 
the pressure. In 1892 they formed a union and struck against 
reduction of wages. But their competition with Europeans resulted 
in bringing down wages very considerably. The Board recommended 
that one Chinese should constitute a factory, that the hours of 
labour should be those recognised in European factories, and that 
the strictest supervision should be exercised to prevent Sunday 
work. 

Between the publication of these progress reports an amending 
Factories Act was passed (57 Vic., No. 1333). The effect of the 
agitation was seen in the reduction of the number constituting a 
factory or workroom from siz to four. The clause of the existing 
Act, which dealt with outside work, was amended to include a 
record of “ the prices paid in each instance for such work.” The im- 
portance of this amendment cannot be over estimated. Jt practically 
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afirmed the right of Parliament to deal with the wages question, 
and marks a distinct advance in legislation, the outcome of which is 
even yet far from completed. A step further was taken on January 18, 
1895, when a motion was carried in the Lower House affirming the 
necessity of fixing a minimum rate of wages in Government con- 
tracts. 

On November 14, 1895, a new Bill was passed a third time by the 
Lower House and sent to the Council. Judging from that august 
body’s treatment of previous factory Bills, it was anticipated that it 
would either reject or largely modify the measure. These anticipa- 
tions were realised. The Bill was certainly advanced in character. 
In certain trades it fixed the principle of the minimum wage, 
appointed trade boards to regulate prices, and decided shop hours 
and holidays. But inspection of outdoor work was the rock on 
which, ostensibly, the Bill split, the Council refusing the clause 
embodying this. Consequently, when Parliament prorogued in 
March 1896, the Act was yet to be passed. 

Whilst it was under discussion an important decision was taken 
by the Metropolitan Board of Works, which, on December 6, adopted 
a minimum rate of wages of 6s. per day for men between the ages of 
twenty and fifty-five. This example has since been followed by other 
public bodies, notably the Melbourne City Council. 

The action of the Upper House in throwing out the Bill excited 
widespread indignation. ‘This found voice at a monster meeting in 
the Melbourne Town Hall on April 14, 1896. A magnificent speech 
by Mr. Alfred Deakin, who, besides being Australia’s leading orator, 
has probably exerted the largest influence over Victorian labour 
legislation, stirred the whole Colony and assured speedy victory. 

A week after the reassembly of Parliament the Bill was again 
passed by the Lower House through all its stages, and transmitted 
to the Council. The storm which had raged outside evidently had 
its effect, and a fortnight after Parliament opened the Act was 
passed. 

It was a little amusing to notice the change of tone in the com- 
ments on the measure when it became Jaw. One journal, which had 
sneered at the Bill six months earlier, and ridiculed its “ paternal ” 
character, now described it as “a bit of social legislation of a very 
humane and advanced character.” Circumstances alter cases—and 
comments! The truth was that the strength of feeling in the 
country had been completely underestimated by not a few, the 
Upper House included. 

This Act (60 Vic. No. 1445) provided the following: 

Four persons other than Chinese, or one Chinese, to constitute a 
factory. 

Record of outside work to be kept, with the prices paid; copies to be 
supplied to the chief inspector, publishable by authority of the Governor 
in Council. Names and addresses of outside workers to be registered. 


VoL. 154.—No. 4. 2E 
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Power to appoint Boards to fix minimum price or rate paid for work 
to either inside or outside workers in the clothing trade (including boots 
and shoes), the furniture trade, bread-making or baking; such Boards to 
be elected, half by employers, half by employed; a person not a member 
to be nominated by the Board as chairman. 

Outside work to have the minimum wage fixed at piecework ; inside, 
either piecework or set wages. 

The Boards to determine the proportion of apprentices or improvers 
to adults, and their minimum wage in no case to be less than 2s. 6d. 

Strict limitation of hours of labour for persons under sixteen and all 
females, except under special notice to inspector and with consent of 
worker; in such cases overtime and tea-money to be paid. Power of 
exemption to rest with the Chief Secretary, but such exemption limited 
and granted only for emergencies. 

Limitation of hours in factories where Chinese employed, and in 
furniture factories generally. Furniture to be stamped Chinese or other- 
wise. 

Compulsory half-holiday to shop employees and bread, meat, and milk 
carters. 


An amending Act (61 Vic. No. 1518) gave power to the Wages 
Boards to vary the minimum wage, according to the age, sex, and 
experience of apprentices and improvers, and also to fix a different 
proportion of male and female apprentices or improvers. Another 
amending Act (62 Vic. No. 1597) remedied a defect in the clauses 
concerned with half-holidays. With this, legislation closed till the 
present year. 

The vital principle involved in this Act was, of course, that of 
the “ minimum wage” to be determined in the important trades 
specified by Wages Boards. But, advanced though this position was, it 
was not final. The Act itself was limited, expiring in the present 
year, and a renewal of agitation and legislation was therefore 
inevitable. The restriction of the term “ factory” to not less than 
four workers rendered inspection of the strongholds of the worst 
“sweating” impossible. It was wise to bring at first only a few 
trades under the minimum wage clause, but others were equally 
entitled to its benefits. Regulation of hours also, it was felt, should 
not be confined to women and youths. Thus, though proud of what 
had been secured, the reform leaders began to prepare for another 
campaign. 

Shortly before the passage of the Act of 1896 an association was 
formed, the character and influence of which have, I believe, been 
unique. The “ National Anti-Sweating League of Victoria” is an 
outcome of the agitation begun in 1893. Its objects are: 


‘To eradicate and prevent the evil known as ‘ sweating’ 
(a) By advocating and securing efficient legislation. 
() By the education of the public mind and conscience in 
relation to a just and equitable payment of labour.” 


Legislative action and “ moral suasion ” are thus combined. 
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Established July 23, 1895, the League includes persons of varied 
callings and diverse political and religious views. Protecticnist and 
Free Trader, layman and minister, Anglican, Congregationalist, 
Methodist, Undenominationalist, and Agnostic sit together. The 
officers from the beginning have been unchanged. Professor Gosman, 
of the Victorian Congregational College, is president; the 
Hon. Alfred Deakin, treasurer; and the secretary, Mr. Samuel 
Mauger, now M.L.A. for a labour constituency, a well known social 
reformer. 

The League’s work is purely honorary. The secretary supplies 
office-room gratuitously. Annual balance-sheets show expenses of 
little more than £10, The results have been vastly greater than 
this scanty expenditure would indicate. By public meetings, 
literature, co-operation with political leaders during the period of 
legislation, and moral influence exerted on employers, very large, 
though often unnoticed, service has been rendered. Confidential 
adviser in numerous cases of hardship, the League has benefited 
many individual workers, and helped in forming unions for mutual 
protection. 

During the progress of the Act through Parliament the League 
suggested several important amendments. Its services were specially 
recognised by the Chief Secretary, Mr. Peacock, who wrote : 

“ Whilst I am entitled to some credit as the framer of the Act, 
I admit candidly that your League was the means of directing the 
attention of the public to the evils of ‘sweating’ and educating 
public opinion on the whole question, and so prepared the way for 
such a Bill.” 

The League has assisted the inspectors to make the Act effective 
by supplying particulars of evasions. It also helped in the election 
of the Wages Boards. How much this was appreciated was shown by 
the unanimous choice of the president, Professor Gosman, and one 
of the vice-presidents, the Rev. A. R. Edgar, as chairmen of the 
Shirt and Clothing Boards respectively. Out of many instances of 
the League's influence on employers the following are typical : 


(1) A large clothing firm was paying certain employees 5s. per week 
less than the rate in other houses. One worker protested and was dis- 
missed. Eleven others thereupon resigned. Communicated with, the 
head of the firm disclaimed all knowledge, but inquired, found the facts as 
stated, and offered to take the girls back at the higher rate. 

(2) Another large firm was, by a trick, paying girls half day’s pay for 
full day’s work, eighteen being concerned. ‘There again the head disclaimed 
all knowledge. ‘The next post brought letter admitting the facts and 
promising refund of moneys withheld. 


Occasionally the League's efforts fail. Then the whole story is 
made known and the public asked to judge and, when possible, act. 
The Age and the Herald (the Melbcurne eveaing paper, whose 
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editor is a vice-president of the League) being sympathetic, this 
method has proved very effective. 

Early in its history the League appointed sub-committees to 
investigate wages paid and conditions existent in any firm willing 
to allow such investigation, and, further, to advertise to the public 
all firms proved to deserve the support of the opponents of “ sweat- 
ing.” The resolution embodying these provisions received the signed 
approval of many of the largest firms in Melbourne. Similar success 
attended efforts to secure a minimum wage clause in contracts let 
by municipal and other public bodies, and also by Church com- 
mittees and private firms. 

But, though often successful in exercising “ moral suasion,” the 
League was steadily working for not only the renewal of the Act of 
1896, but also its extension to all trades. ‘To secure this it was 
necessary to prove 

(1) That the Wages Boards were justifying their establishment. 
(2) That conditions in other trades demanded treatment. 

On the first point the workers are practically unanimous. The 
employers, though more divided, are far from adverse. The Vic- 
torian Chamber of Manufacturers, whilst persistently demanding a 
Commission of Inquiry, cannot deny that large benefits have 
followed the Act. But this Chamber represents only a portion of 
the employers. Those outside it are less reserved in their approval. 

But the most valuable testimony comes from the chief inspector, 
Mr. Harrison Ord. In his report for 1898 he says : 


“* With a full knowledge of the significance of the statement, I say I 
believe the system has been successful. I do not for a moment claim that 
it is perfect, and propose almost immediately to point out defects. That 
it has to a large extent prevented the evils of free competition appears to 
me to be beyond a doubt.” 


During the year determinations made by five Boards had been in 
full operation. Details of these cannot, of course, be given, but the 
broad results are thus tabulated : 


Estimated Increase 


Board. Employees. in Wages. 
(1) Bakers . , ; . . 714... £15,005 18 0 
(2) Men’s and Boys’ Clothing . 4484 ... 32,060 12 0 
(3) Boots . : . : . 8629 ... 40,886 14 8 
(4) Shirts (females only) . Te ae 1,362 16 8 
(5) Furniture (European makes). 679 ... £11,827 19 8 


This speaks for itself. 

The benefits of the Act appear greater by contrast with trades 
outside its working. Not only have those trades shown considerably 
smaller average of wages, but there have been many decreases during 
the very period where the trades under the Act show consistent 
increase. Little wonder that deputations which waited last year on 
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the Chief Secretary should have included appointed representatives of 
no less than forty-six different trades, all seeking extension of the 
Wages Board system to themselves. 

Facts concerning the hard conditions in some of these trades were 
collated by the Anti-Sweating League, Its secretary, speaking on 
Sunday, January 9, 1898, said: 


“T hold in my hand sworn affirmations from pastrycooks, one of whom 
has been working 106 hours a week and over for 30s., and another from 
eighty to ninety hours a week for £1. Last week was a holiday week, 
and yet there were men in the butchering trade who worked from seventy 
to ninety hours for wages ranging from 12s. to 17s. 6d. per week.” 


Mr. Mauger also cited the cases of warehouse-porters working seventy- 
one hours, Sundays included, for 25s., with practically no holidays ; 
and of tanners and curriers receiving, men 18s., boys of eighteen 5s. 
weekly, averaging ten hours a day. I can testify, from personal 
knowledge as a member of the League, that these cases were not 
exceptional. 

Two additional illustrations of hardships prevailing where Wages 
Boards did not regulate prices may be given. The “ white workers,” 
or Underclothing Board, proved a failure owing to dissensions,! 
Consequently, Mr. Ord reported in 1897 terribly low wages in that 
worst-sweated of trades, the,out-workers receiving only from 25 to 
50 per cent. of the amounts paid to those in factories! The report 
for 1898 stated that matters were, “if anything, rather worse.” 

The dressmakers had no Board, The same report showed that 
4554 females were working at an average of 10s. 9d. per week, and 
3818 of these at 8s. 7d., in dressmaking, &c. Only the corset trade, 
which employed but thirty persons, showed lower wages. The 
minimum wage fixed by the Tailoresses’ and other Boards for women 
workers was 16s. The contrast is absolutely startling. 

Yet—and I quote this as bearing on a very important point— 
Miss Cuthbertson, inspectress, writes with regard to the minimum 
wage of 2s. 6d. provided for apprentices : 


“No difficulty has been found in enforcing this provision, except in the 
dressmaking and millinery trades. In some cases I found that the 2s. 6d. 
per week is not paid at all, but is kept back for value received; in others 
the girl receives the 2s. 6d. and hands it back at once; again, others are 
allowed to consider it their own from Saturday until Monday.” 


A “premium” it is called! In one case investigated by the League 
a “ premium ” of £5 was paid, the girl received her 2s. 6d. per week, 
was discharged at the end of the legal six months, having been 
actually mulcted in 35s., to say nothing of the work done, contrary 
to the spirit, if not the letter of the Act. This to learn (!) a trade 
with an average wage of 8s. 7d. for smart workers. 


1 A second Board, the inspector hoped, would be more successful. 
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To give further examples would be like slaying the dead. [So 
convincing have the facts been, that in not a few trades honest 
employers, anxious to deal humanely and to be free from the cut- 
throat competition of the unscrupulous, have joined with employees 
in asking to come under the Act. 

On October 5 of last year the Government circulated the Bill for 
the re-enactment and enlargement of the existing law. Of its forty- 
eight clauses, the chief embodied the following points : 


The Act made permanent. 

The minimum wage principle extended to all trades usually carried on 
in factories, and also to the butchering trade. 

The Governor in Council to nominate special Boards to fix wages, 
such Boards to consist of equal numbers of representatives from employers 
and employed. 

Places, not factories, where work is done for which any Board fixes 
wages to be under inspection. 

Prohibition of the “truck” system, “ contracting out” of the fixed 
wage, and the charging of a “premium” for female apprentices in the 
clothing trade. 

Permission to any Wages Board to authorise employers to fix piece- 
work rates, such, however, to be based on the weekly wage determined by 
the Board. Onus of proof that piecework rates have been so based to rest 
with the employer. 

The limit of fifty-two hours per week for female shop assistants 
extended to males. Governor in Council to have power to regulate hours 
and provide half-holidays for carters and carriers employed in connection 
with shops and factories. Waiters, &c., also included in this provision. 

The time that any person is employed in or about a factory, workroom, 
or shop, in any capacity, to be counted in the hours of work. 


No essentially new principle was introduced. The various pro- 
visions were logical extensions of the operation of what had been 
already conceded in successive Acts. Whilst some employers were 
still prepared to fight the principles themselves, the bulk of the 
community looked upon these as settled. It was recognised that the 
battle would be on details. 

On October 26 Mr. Peacock introduced the Bill into the Assembly 
(the Lower House) in a powerful speech bristling with proofs of the 
beneficial effects of the existing Act. In the course of the subse- 
quent discussion the Government accepted an amendment providing 
that the duration of the Act should again be limited, and that a 
Royal Commission should inquire into the whole working of the 
1896 Act. Though a majority favoured permanency, this course 
was taken so that delay might not occur. The Wages Boards were 
made elective, not nominee, as suggested in the Bill. The discussion 
was still proceeding when the Turner Government was defeated on 
another matter, and Mr. McLean came into power. But there was 
no interruption. arly in this year the third reading was taken, the 
Bill passed through all its stages, and was forwarded to the Legisla- 
tive Council. 
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In that conservative body, although the leader, Sir Frederick 


Sargood, testified to the general benefits of the Act, much opposition 


was shown. At first everything pointed to a deadlock, one point 
involving what seemed to be irreconcilable differences between the 
two Houses. But wiser counsels prevailed. The following additional 
modifications in the Bill were adopted without difficulty : 


The duration of the Act was limited to two years and the 
session of Parliament following. 

The restriction of the hours of male shop-assistants, &c., was 
limited to the metropolitan area. 


But these were mere affairs of outposts. The real dispute turned 
on the claim of the Council that, before proclaiming any Board for a 
trade, at least half of the employers and employed affected should 
petition for it. This seemed at first sight reasonable. But there 
were two fatal objections : 

1. In some trades the small employers formed a majority, 
and amongst these were the worst “sweaters.” In the very 
quarters where relief was most needed it could not be given, 
unless the “ sweaters” petitioned for their own extinction. 

2, Many of the employed would not sign such petitions 
through fear of dismissal. 

The Council also claimed that it should not be ignored in the pro- 
claiming of new trades under the Act. Practically, this meant the 
right of veto. The ultimate settlement was that the clause in the 
Bill should stand, but that the Governor in Council might, on a 
resolution passed by citer House separately, proclaim a Board in any 
trade. To this no anti-sweater could ever object. 

Thus the matter stands for two years. There is little doubt as to 
the future. Inquiry will but strengthen the hands of Victorian 
reformers. When an experienced politician like Sir Frederick 
Sargood—who, as head of one of the largest Australian soft-goods 
firms, is not likely to favour legislation detrimental to employers— 
can speak well of the Act, it will soon be permanently in the statute- 
book. On February 14 he said, in reply to an assertion that the 
Council was not likely to bring trades under the Act, that he would 
be one of the first to move in more than one trade, “and so would 
the honourable member, if he knew the trade as well as I do.” The 
truth is that the central principle of Victorian labour legislation has 
passed beyond academic discussion, and is now a working base whose 
soundness is receiving ever-growing testimony. 

From the story I have tried to tell it will be gathered that battle 
after battle has been fought against “sweating” during the last 
twenty-five years, and after each victory a more advanced position 
occupied. Driven from kopje to kopje, the “sweater” is now 
making his last great stand. In the mercantile world he still has a 
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power unrestricted by legislation. The clerks (some of whom are 
amongst the worst sweated in Melbourne) are yet in his grip. But 
whilst a very short time will see him a mere guerilla in the domain 
of hand labour, it is not too much to anticipate that the occupant of 
the office also will eventually be freed from the long and often cruel 
bondage. Of course it is Socialism. But Victorians care little for 
epithets, and have lost their fear of that one in particular. There 
are other names which they use—Justice, Humanity, Christianity— 
and even where the overthrow of long-cherished individualistic 
beliefs have been involved, they are feeling a growing pride in the 
knowledge that their colony is pioneering the civilised world to the 
ultimate goal of true civilisation—the welfare of all. 


JouHn Hoatson 


(Late Vice-President 
Anti-Sweating League of Victoria), 


























EDUCATION AND SECTARIAN INTER- 
FERENCE IN THE NORTH. 


Wirn unfavourable circumstances and against reactionary forces 
education has made wonderful progress in the North during the 
closing years of the nineteenth century. Dames’ schools are mostly 
things of the past, and there is now little opportunity for the 
adventure academy of the penniless student and the “sticket 
minister.” Board schools are the order of the day, and every parish 
passes through the throes of a triennial School Board election. 
Everywhere it is admitted that these Board schools, with all their 
inevitable imperfections, are a distinct advance and improvement on 
the educational machinery of the old parochial system ; but there is 
also a growing consensus of opinion that they are not beyond 
improvement. It has been the distinctive boast of Scotland that, 
since the days of John Knox, the national system and machinery of 
popular education has been vastly superior to that of most other 
nationalities. That may, indeed, be true in a limited sense; but, 
after all, the acquisition of merely the rudiments of reading and 
writing, which were generally neglected in after life, was of little 
real importance, and no great advance on absolute ignorance. The 
peasantry in general were wofully unenlightened, and only the few 
and better circumstanced acquired sufficient education to develop 
intelligence and produce the reasoning mind. Examinations were not 
systematic or satisfactory, and it sufficed if the thick-tongued pupil 
could laboriously deliver himself of a few paragraphs from the 
“ Shorter Catechism,” and repeat through the nose in sing-song style 
a selection from the “Psalms of Dauvit.” But these things are, 
happily, of the past, and a remarkable change in public opinion has 
followed the advent of Board schools. The importance of a generous 
system of instruction is generally admitted, while experience is 
approving a vigorous application of the Education Act and depart- 
mental examinations. 

But while there is every reason for satisfaction with the progressive 
improvements already obtained by Board schools, there is much 
occasion for disappointment with the sectarian influences employed 
in dominating the School Boards. While there is great probability 
that the gods are making merry over the doings of men in authority, 
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there is little doubt that the blatant clamour of bigoted sectarianism 
is well calculated to make the angels weep. [Even frail but rational 
humanity may obtain ample material for pessimistic meditation in 
the familiar vagaries and mischievous trickery of self-applauding 
“‘ educationists.” There is the prologue to a most tiresome tragedy 
in the reasons, given and implied, why certain aspiring, but sadly 
incompetent, people should be dowered with a dignity and duty that 
nature and circumstances have manifestly unfitted them to sustain 
and perform. In the pitiful exhibition of sectional interests and 
denominational jealousies there is all the pathos of human worldliness 
and weakness, of frailty and vanity. 

Simple-minded citizens might excusably suppose that the uncon- 
ditional objective of School Boards and the primary obligations of 
popular representation would be the proper application of the 
Education Act and an efficient and effective supervision of local 
school management. Experience and the perusal of a multitude of 
“‘ party” programmes very speedily and effectually dissipates that 
delusion. The antecedents of the majority of those elected decisively 
prove that a very considerable proportion of the community do not 
so regard it. The trail of sectarianism, distinct and strong, marks 
the methods of Northern “‘ Educationists ” ; and the class-safeguarding 
system of cumulative voting is distinctly in the interests of creed 
and for the perpetuation of sectarianism. Clerical interest in the 
mental training of the young is not to direct, in generous mood, the 
development of the reasoning faculties, but to ensure their warping 
of the plastic mind to the particular “fundamentals” of their 
unconscionable creed. They do not desire the schools to develop 
thinking people; what they want, and seemingly will obtain, is a 
succession of little Papists, Episcopalians, Protestants, and all the 
interminable terminology into which the innumerable divisions and 
sub-divisions of Christianity is so happily divided. 

Education may suffer, but sectional interests shall have every 
attention. Aspiring candidates are essentially squeezable and 
amenable always to the influence of self-interest. Popularity 
encourages them to pander to the ignorant prejudices that ensure 
their election, They have an abundant supply of that self-assurance 
which tickles the popular fancy, and their repetition of pietistic 
platitudes refreshes the savage instincts with which the mutable 
many are so liberally endowed. Few, however, exhibit those 
unpopular and ill-understood qualities of sincerity and unselfishness 
so desirable and, indeed, indispensable to the educationist aspiring 
to the representation of any fairly intelligent community. Any such 
community, if it existed, would be expected, in the general interest, 
to disallow the absurd claims of denominational disturbers and select 
only such representatives as were themselves in possession of some 
satisfactory condition of mental training. Intelligent, reasoning 
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beings who were in secure possession of the key of knowledge, and 
could fairly appreciate the generous possibilities of an application of 
the scientific method in a substantial system of national education ; 
not necessarily an intimacy with the trifling technicalities of daily 
routine, but that broad and sweeping comprehensiveness which can 
perceive and understand the scope of a wide curriculum while meaner 
vision scans a spot and stumbles at the portal. In addition to an 
intelligent understanding of the possibilities of general education, 
there are great opportunities for administrative intelligence, the 
ability of application, and a little practical experience of the world in 
general, a modicum of intimacy with the unstability of social institu- 
tions and the vagaries of men and manners. In the utterances and 
intentions of most candidates for School Board “ honours,” even the 
affectations of such desirable distinctions are mainly remarkable by 
their absence. They would not be provocative of notoriety; they 
might be popularly misunderstood, and are never cultivated. 

To provide an efficient mental equipment for suitably discharging 
the duties of citizenship in an aggressive and competitive social 
existence modern educational requirements are complicated and 
exacting. Their successful accomplishment are to be expected only 
from representatives of considerable administrative ability. That 
being so, it were surely supposable that appointment would be given 
to such persons only as wére capable and competent of under- 
standing and discharging the duties and responsibilities of an 
important department in the social economy. But it is not so. 
Social position, class interests, sectarian influences, and the manipu- 
lation of the maudlin mob are all receiving greater attention than 
the future advantage and welfare of the general community. 
Priestcraft is prominent and aggressive without any disturbing 
considerations of conscience. Personal merit is discredited by 
sectarian and social influences, and generations yet unborn fore- 
doomed to suffer social disorder by the inexcusable stupidity and 
criminal jealousies of sycophantic predecessors. Faction, fraudulent 
and ferocious, fights at the frontiers of Freedom for social supremacy, 
constricting the larger hope and steadily retarding the progress of 
mental emancipation. School Boards, in consequence, have become the 
—not always happy—hunting-ground of self-seekers and sectaries, of 
cliques and coteries, and of that irrepressible phenomenon of latter- 
day human production, the wealthy obscurantist who panders for 
publicity and secures beatitude in appointment by popular repre- 
sentation to a pliable as profitable public board. 

Ignorance and sectarianism are flourishing branches on the Upas 
tree of incompetence rooted in public boards, all departments of 
national administration, and social institutions generally. Denomi- 
national interference with democratic institutions is wholly unjustifi- 
able, and an impertinence in every instance and particular. Still 
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more dangerous is sectarian stimulation in the department of public 
instruction. It is an endeavour to contaminate the stream by 
stirring the slime and mud at the source. With evil intent, and to 
the detriment of public opinion and morality, Education is entrapped 
and strangled by sectaries who cunningly spread their spider-spun 
snares for gullible, if scarcely guileless, faithbound flies. Between 
the masses and the means of education the sectaries and class- 
parasites have raised the sand bars of superstition to darken the 
vision and stifle the stimulation of intelligence. It is their desire 
and intention to stem the tide of real progressive forces and absorb 
the waters that supply the necessary sap and substance to the 
growth of mental emancipation and social life. Any such obstruc- 
tion while arresting human progress is a real danger to social 
stability, and the evil effects are observable in every department of 
human activity. The youth in particular are denied unhampered 
opportunity, and successive generations will suffer the results of 
clerical mendacity and denominational despotism, theological duplicity, 
and inevitable discords of commercial Christianity. 

Clericalism, aggressive and unscrupulous, makes tremendous 
efforts to retain the control of popular education. By skilful 
manipulation the parsons manage to distort the instruction imparted 
to the advantage of their own evil intentions and still maintain their 
influence over the minds of men. Their schemes are aided by the 
natural vanity of the Scot which finds expression in an extraordinary 
disinclination to any admission of ignorance and error. Scotchmen 
are unreasoningly clannish and conservative and seldom favourable 
to progress and enlightenment, and these national prejudices are 
applauded as admirable and superior because they defeat investiga- 
tion and safeguard the particular interests of the preaching confra- 
ternity. ‘“Corbies winna pick out corbies’ e’en,” and however much 
the sectaries may denounce and detest each other, they present an 
unbroken front to the common enemy—unsectarian education. 
There is ever little method in the madness of the mob, while the 
priestly sectaries have considerable interests and advantages to 
defend, increase, and obtain. Their plans have been satisfactorily 
successful in past times, and there is no apparent reason why they 
should not still strengthen their pretensions and fetter the intellect 
of man for many coming generations, Sectarian strifes and 
jealousies, once dominant and plentiful, are being silenced in the 
common cause. Denominational discords are violently twisted into 
tune, and by-and-by there will remain no rift in the sectarian lute 
to jar and jangle and mar the recumbent saints of the clerical com- 
munity. Their ancient dominion shall never be threatened nor 
disturbed when intelligence and reason have been finally and for ever 
crushed by the impact of a grand combination of sect. 

Meantime, however, Papists and Presbyterians, Episcopalians and 
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Ritualists, Evangelicals and the Nonconformist Conscience, followed 
by a brave array of indescribable sectaries, are in the field 
clamorous and canting. Their attitude towards each other and to 
education will rank as one of the many mental marvels of a peculiar 
and stiff-necked people. As to what really constitutes the para- 
phernalia of the “True Faith” they are hopelessly divided, though 
each professes to perceive the errors and damnable heresies of the 
rival shepherds. They affect to commiserate the perilous condition 
of the flocks in opposition folds blinded by human pravity and 
drifting directly to perdition. All are, however, perfectly agreed 
that progressive mental training would be a serious danger, even to 
the undoing of their class and corporate interests and privileges. 
Regardless of the general welfare and prosperity they will, in the 
fury of sectarian selfishness, strain every endeavour to dominate the 
School Boards with clerical obscurantists and doom the future 
generations to disaster and destruction, And the results are 
invariably deplorable. Education is obstructed and mental training 
neglected. The Boards degenerate into vulgar and ill-regulated 
debating societies, clamorous with clerical casuistry and reeking 
with vituperative fulmination. Clerical unfitness for educational 
management has been appallingly demonstrated in all time past, 
while even greater disasters are to be expected from any lengthy 
continuation of such “ unworldly ” intermeddling and muddlings. 

Papists, Episcopalians, and possessors of many forms of the Non- 
conformist Conscience, persistently decline to allow their own off- 
spring to partake of the benefits of the Board schools. Their 
religious “ principles ” forbid any such familiarity, although they com- 
placently allow an unwarrantable interference, openly and unashamed, 
with the order and management of these superior but sect-despised 
institutions. They have no serious objection to intolerance and 
coercion—when applied to their antagonists; but their conscience 
constrains them to deny the undoubted right of the general com- 
munity to investigate the intellectual and moral atmosphere of their 
own particular sectarian seminaries. Doubtless, at some future time, 
they will be unpleasantly reminded that Church schools are largely 
rate-supported institutions; regarded as public burdens and, conse- 
quently, shall be absorbed in the wider and healthier economy of an 
all-embracing national educational system. In any well-organised 
community sectarianism should have neither part nor possibility in 
the scheme of general education. 

The schools should cease to be subordinated as recruiting centres 
for the churches, and public money withdrawn from party propa- 
gandism. Popular education to be really efficient and effective 
must be entirely unsectarian. The schools shall be available to the 
children of parents who profess every creed as to those who have no 
faith in particular. The desire for Church schools is an open 
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admission of the weakness of religious beliefs, and it also clearly 
shows that clericalism is not presently in possession of the “ faith 
that shines” nor a shred of unprofitable honesty. Sooner or later, 
as may well be supposed, where education is concerned sectarianism 
shall have no part, and the parsons, by compulsion, shall bow to the 
inevitable. Meantime the work goes bravely on, and social parasites 
make merry on the national gullibility. The very shadow and 
suspicion of sectarianism shall, of necessity, be expurgated from the 
public schools, and even the timorous-tongued Unitarian, with his 
spectral substitutions and Revised Versions, shall be regarded as a 
social impertinence. Orthodox sectaries are being driven from 
their towers of strength; and in unexpected quarters, the educa- 
tional reformer has to encounter old foes with remarkably new 
faces. But the well-matured malignity is considerably counteracted 
by the unconscious transparency of the ulterior motives. Morality, 
integrity, and intelligence is not dependent upon the terminology of 
religious belief, and humanity will be all the gainer in a seasoning 
of education that will stimulate and satisfy the mental, while 
elevating the moral, qualities rendered dormant and dead by 
denominational darkness and depravity. The parsons of the Estab- 
lishment, in particular, are eager to introduce into the schools the 
taint of Sacerdotalism, and their action is likely to lead to the 
ultimate removal of Bible-teaching now employed in the seed 
sowing of sect. To banish the Bible from the schools may shock 
the selfishness of the religious pretenders, but it is the only effective 
method to rout the Sacerdotalist and Maryolater, stop the inclination 
to denominational disputation, and entirely emancipate the schools 
from the blighting domination of sectary and faction. 

It is a sad reflection on human intelligence that even yet the 
larger proportion of the Scottish people do not appreciate their 
indebtedness to unsectarian education. There are, actually, many 
prophets of disaster who assert, and probably believe, that the 
dissemination of education is provocative of social disorder. It is 
the unconscious influence of the Romish dictum that learning shall 
be denied to the vulgar. Such dupes of ignorance are beyond 
argument, and should be left to stew in their own prejudices. 
Uneducated themselves they are absolutely incapable of appreciating 
their responsibilities and the advantages to their common humanity 
of an intelligent, reasoning posterity. 

The rural districts are, if anything, worse than the towns in 
subjecting the scheme of education to denominational domina- 
tion. Village schools are very much at the mercy of the parish 
ministers, who are generally elected to the chairmanships of the 
School Boards. Their colleagues are largely drawn from the local 
farmers, and small tradesman with an interest to serve. The 
reverend gentleman improves his opportunity, while the obsequious 
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bucolics discharge their duty by saying ditto to the parson. In the 
larger towns the Trades’ Unions try to exert an influence, and to 
have their particular candidates returned, but, hitherto, their 
endeavour has not demonstrated their merits by any conspicuous 
successes. Appellations such as ‘People’s Parties,” ‘ Citizens’ 
Committees,” and so on, are in great favour with the unscrupulous 
sectarian masqueraders. Not infrequently they are intended to 
disguise the identity of exploded “causes,” and are generous with 
opportunities for the faddist, the placeman, the job-hunter, and the 
mischief-maker generally. The shallows of society are swarming 
with suspicious and questionable craft that sails bravely along with 
a nomenclature as fictitious as it is fanciful. Pandaruses are 
always plentiful, while the realms of flunkeydom and flattery are 
loathsome with sycophants who flock to follow the rally-rag of evil 
faiths and profitable superstitions. In such congenial surroundings 
sectarianism fights for an object beyond a name, and, truth to tell, 
it easily wins every time. As showing the tendency of sectional 
interference, it may be instanced that, in one northern city, at least, 
the educational aspirations of the Whisky Trade have actually 
claimed and received representation on the School Boards, doubtless 
with the laudable intention of properly developing the incipient 
juvenile depravity and arousing a vigorous alcoholic appetite during 
the pupilage and adolescence of prospective patrons. Doubtless the 
influence of the “Trade” will be expansive, as popular respect for 
a “vested interest” and ‘‘ National Institution ” will encourage the 
alcoholic agitators by making their calling and election sure. The 
unreasoning masses profess to derive great and unbounded amuse- 
ment from the exhibition of their own mental and moral frailty, to 
the grieving of those who ungrudgingly labour in their cause. 
Youth is denied the intellectual stamina of illuminating education 
till the dwarfing mind degenerates into barrenness and waste. 
Progress shall cease, and in the dust of national ruin shall the 
legend be traced: ignorance, retrogression, decay, dissolution and 
death—-death that shall have no possible resurrection. 

The weakness of the Scottish character is an unreasoning adherence 
to the shibboleths of tradition and a disinclination to encourage 
innovation, They fail to understand that progressive and enlightening 
education requires the abandonment of numerous misconceptions of 
vanity, while encouraging the attention to many desirable educational 
improvements and the development of new ideas regarding the 
probabilities of life and the possibilities of social existence and 
economy. The greater advantages of unsectarian instruction will 
become ever more apparent, even to the weaker intelligence, as time 
goes on. <A more generous recognition of the claims of every child 
to the highest education obtainable may surely be expected when 
existence depends upon the proper understanding of a social system 
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whose complications are steadily increasing by the process of natural 
development. And, indeed, to a people desirous of securing a 
permanent position in the vanguard of progressive civilisation com- 
prehensive education may not with safety be denied. The evolution 
of humanity has been a slow and saddening process, and there is 
abundant evidence that the mentally equipped obtain the advantage, 
Education is the golden portal through which all classes must pass 
to meet as human beings in the fuller enjoyment of existence and 
community of interest. How to live properly should be the aim of 
all enlightening influences, and thus may men and women advance 
in permanent possession of social happiness by understanding, 
respecting, and helping one another. The higher development of 
the individual should be the supreme object of all instruction ; the 
good of the individual is the advantage of the community and the 
final effort and realisation of all enduring social institutions. 

The utterances of prophecy are rather unreliable in a world of 
blindly opposing forces and Gradgrind activity. Surely, however, 
it may well be hoped, that the spirit of progress which already has 
achieved so much will yet, under more favourable circumstances, 
secure even greater advances and advantages. Human progress is 
the complement to individual enlightenment, and national supremacy 
requires an educated community. Society, generally, is slowly 
becoming civilised, and regards with disfavour the continued domina- 
tion of blind and brutal forces, The hope of the future is manifested 
in the mental emancipation of the women, whose increasing interest 
and enlightenment in the mysteries of social salvation is to be 
regarded as one of the many encouraging phenomena of the age. 
One day, let us hope, the pen will be mightier than the sword, and 
mental culture accounted of greater value than muscular, throat- 
cutting savagery. Then shall be seen and honoured the real and 
unchallenged sovereignty of enlightenment. Mind will transcend 
the limitations of credulity; mentality escape the paralysis of 
moneymongering, and social solidarity forbid for ever the senseless 
ravages of racial slaughter. And all this, and more beside, we 
venture to say, will be greatly advanced and probably obtained by 
@ generous recognition of the claims of national education, and the 
efficient local management of School Boards. 


JAMES DoWMAN. 
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JACHIN AND BOAZ. 


“THREE mystic pillars form part of the furniture of every Master 
Mason’s Lodge, and on the Irish certificates are three pillars, the one 
on the right symbolises Jachin, that on the left denotes Boaz.” 
So we are informed by Mr. Melville, in that strange book of his 
called Veritas, and the information is supported by other works on 
Freemasonry. 

Architects have never been able to make out the significance of 
these twin columns, which Hiram, the son of a widow woman of the 
tribe of Naphtali, fashioned in brass and set up in front of Solomon’s 
temple. Mr. James Ferguson, the eminent architect, in the article 
on the Temple in Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible, says: 

“ There are no features connected with the Temple of Solomon which 
have given rise to so much controversy, or been so difficult to explain, as 
the form of the two pillars of brdss which were set up in the porch of the 
house. It has even been supposed that they were not pillars in the 


ordinary sense of the term, but obelisks ; for this, however, there does not 
appear to be any authority.” 


He then discusses the height of the pillars, comparing the Book of 
Kings, the Book of Chronicles and Josephus, and suggests that the 
lily-work which crowned them must have been something like the 
Persepolitan cornice. In short, he thinks that the pillars at 
Persepolis 


“are probably more like Jachin and Boaz than any other pillars which 
have reached us from antiquity,and give a better idea of the immense 
capitals of these columns than we obtain from any other examples ; but, 
being in stone, they are far more simple and less ornamented than they 
would have been in wood, and infinitely less so than their metal proto- 
types. 


This may be true as regards the form and ornamentation of the 
pillars, but in considering their place and purpose we must not 
forget their probable Phoenician derivation. Hiram, who was filled 
with wisdom and understanding and cunning, “ to work all works in 
brass,” was fetched from Tyre to Jerusalem, and had a man of Tyre 
for his father. Now in Tyre there was a Temple of Melkarth, which 
had two pillars in it, one being of gold, the other of emerald,‘if we 
may trust Herodotus (Book II. c. 44). 

Dr. Julius Fuerst, in his Hebrew Lexicon, gives the word Jachin 
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as meaning the holding firm, protecting, and as probably referring 
to God and not the pillar; the name was merely the dedication 
which was given to the pillar by means of it. He goes on to 
say, it is improbable that the pillars were symbols of the sun’s 
rays, or of Saturn, or emblems of the Tyrian Hercules (Melkarth). 
But we are reminded by this repudiation that these suggestions 
have been made by eminent scholars—by Bauer, by Movers, and 
by Vatke. 

Melville, in Veritas (p. 28), reminds us that about the year 1820 
the current coin among natives was the Spanish “ pillar dollar,” 
which passed east, west, north and south for 4s. 4d. This interest- 
ing fact was quoted again by Mr. W. L. Faweette, in the Atlantic 
Monthly for January 1874, and he speaks of the dollar-mark of two 
pillars and a scroll as being the oldest symbol known. To account 
for the Spanish dollar of 1820, we have only to remember that when 
Charles V. became Emperor of Germany he adopted a new coat of 
imperial arms, in which those of Spain were quartered with those of 
the empire, and the two pillars which support the device were 
adopted from the arms of Cadiz. The ancient name of Cadiz was 
Gades, a plural form, and designating the two rocks, now called 
Calpa and Abyla, on either side of the Straits of Gibraltar. These 
two great rocks or mountains are called the Columns of Hercules, 
“ from the fable that they were originally one mountain, which was 
torn asunder by Hercules.” Again, according to tradition, Melcarthus, 
a Tyrian navigator and explorer, sailing in search of the fabled 
Atlantis, had paused in a bay at the western extremity of the Jand 
beyond the Straits, and set up there two pillars as a memorial, 
building over them the Temple of Hercules, A colony of Tyrians 
was established there, and the two pillars of their temple became 
the symbol of the city. To be adopted for that purpose they must 
have seemed to the men of Gades to be of great and special 
importance, and whatever their peculiar significance, it would no 
doubt be the same wherever a temple of the Tyrian Hercules was 
erected. The coinage of Tyre became the currency of the world, 
and the two pillars stamped upon it had the same significance 
there, in the mother country, as in the colony of Gades afterwards. 
That two great obelisks were placed in front of Phoenician temples 
elsewhere than in Spain is shown on coins from Cyprus (Conder’s 
Syrian Stone Lore, p. 86), Professor George Rawlinson, in describing 
Phoenician temples, says that “in front of the. two aisles, standing 
by themselves, were twin columns, like Jachin and Boaz before the 
Temple of Solomon ” (History of Phenicia, p. 147). And in speaking 
of the work done for Solomon by Hiram, the master-workman, he 
reverts to the same fact: 


‘Under his special direction were cast in the valley of the Jordan, between 
Succoth and Zarthan, those wonderful pillars, known as Jachin and Boaz, 
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which seem to have had their counterparts in the sacred edifices both of 
Pheenicia and Cyprus ” (History of Phenicia, p. 425). 


It was a great advantage to the rude Judeans to get the assistance 
‘of their civilised and artistic neighbours in the design and execution 
of the temple and its accessories, and naturally the Tyrians introduced 
the features which they believed a sacred edifice to require. They 
had long possessed, both in their home and in their foreign settle- 
ments, temples of some pretension, and Hiram had recently been 
engaged in beautifying and adorning, perhaps in rebuilding, some of 
these venerable edifices at Tyre. If, then, we may infer that 
Solomon’s temple had two bronze pillars in front of the porch, or 
possibly under it, because Phoenician temples generally had the like, 
we must seek the significance of Jachin and Boaz outside the land 
of the Hebrews. 

With the pillars of the Phcenician temples may be compared the 
obelisks which stood in front of the temples of Egypt. Maspero 
tells us that these were always in pairs (Manual of Egyptian 
Archeology), and their true place was in front of the colossi, on 
each side of the main entrance to the temple. The obelisks of 
Queen Hatshepsu at Karnac were coated with electrum. 


“ They were visible from both banks of the Nile, and when the sun rose 
between them as he came up from the heavenly horizon they flooded the 
two Egypts with their dazzling rays.” 


There is another observation made by Maspero, which may serve 
very well to introduce what I have to suggest as to the inner 
significance of these symbols. He tells us that small obelisks, about 
three feet in height, are found in tombs as early as the Fourth 
Dynasty. “They are placed to right and left of the stele— 
that is to say, on either side of the door which leads to the dwelling 
of the dead.” Just so. In the Egyptian Book of Hades, the 
entrance to the World of the Dead is marked by two mountains, 
one of them turned upside down, and the two forming a kind of 
gorge towards which the divine boat passes (Records of the Past, 
vol, x. p. 88). This may be seen on the sarcophagus of Seti I., 
now in the Soane Museum, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London. We are 
justified in giving to these mountains the same significance as 
pillars, because we have seen that the two mountains at the Straits 
of Gibraltar are equivalent to the pillars of the temple of Gades. 
Probably the pillars of Hercules received their name because, to the 
ancient Phoenicians and Greeks the Straits of Gibraltar were the 
Gate of Entrance to the Under World. The two mountains stood 
there like the two posts of a gate. But as the sun passed down 
through the western gate in the evening, so he came ont of an 
eastern gate in the morning. Jensen, as quoted by Maspero, 
describes these two doors in the east and the west: 
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“The sun came forth each morning by the first of these doors; he 
mounted to the zenith, following the internal base of the cupola from east 
to south; then he slowly descended again to the western door, and re- 
entered the tunnel, where he spent the night” (Maspero’s Dawn of 
Civilisation, p. 544). 


It follows from this that two pillars may represent the Gate of 
Heaven just as fitly as the Gate of Hades—may symbolise the door 
by which the dead rise into life as suitably as the door by which they 
descended to the Shades. They might well enough be Bethel stones, 
signifying, ‘‘ This is the House of God and the Gate of Heaven!” It 
may be as well also to say that, although the Doors of Hast and 
West are so readily inferred to be those of sunrise and sunset, they 
have a more important location as the ascending and descending 
nodes of the sun at the vernal and autumnal equinoxes. The 
autumn equinox is the time and the place of ‘ the fall of the leaf” 
and of going down to death; at the spring equinox the flowers 
appear on the earth again, and it is the season of Nature's 
resurrection. 

In this way the two pillars may easily come to represent the Gate 
of Birth—of re-birth and entrance into heaven. In the city of Cairo, 
which I visited in 1887, I saw in the Mosque of ’Amr, in the open 
court, two columns, about eight or nine inches apart, but having the 
interspace filled up with brick and plaster, because, it was said, 
people used to squeeze through, and to say that he who could get 
through was an honest man; but the Khedive was a stout man, and 
could not get through, and so, in order to avoid the invidious 
inference, he ordered the filling up. Afterwards I visited Jerusalem, 
and there again, in a splendid mosque called the Dome of the Rock, 
which stands on the site of Solomon’s Temple, I saw, under the 
dome itself, two columns with seven or eight inches space between 
them, but some ironwork intervening. A similar tradition attaches 
to these pillars also, for it is said that the people who passed 
through were safe to enter Paradise ; but some person of importance 
failed, and it was thought well to prevent any more attempts. 
Pillars and obelisks are often called “ needles ”—for example, “ Cleo- 
patra’s Needle ”—and perhaps this is the reference of the warning 
that it is “ easier for a camel to go through the eye of a needle than 
for a rich man to enter into the kingdom of heaven.” In the crypt 
of the cathedral at Ripon there is the remnant of a Saxon church, 
built by St. Wilfrid in the seventh century, and a hole in the wall 
is called “the needle’s eye.” Theverger told me that in olden days 
penitent women used to kneel before this aperture for confession, 
and if the priest suspected any one of withholding the truth he 
commanded her to “ thread the needle ”—i.c. to come through the 
aperture—and if she was guilty she stuck fast! I was the guest 
of Dean Fremantle (the former Dean Fremantle), and when I 
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mentioned this matter at dinner that day he said, “ Oh yes, excur- 
sionists come to us now, and we sometimes have fifty or sixty young 
women in a day pulled through by the verger. If they get through 
they think they are all right (are certified innocent) and will get 
married.” Colonel Conder, in his volume on Palestine, refers to 
these same things, and adds that “ children were also passed through 
oak and ash trees, and through hoops, or dragged through holes in 
the ground and under door-sills.” The door-sill brings us back again 
to the gate and the gate-posts, or two pillars. 

The pillars were in the temple porch, or in front of it, and the 
temple gate faced the Gate of the Sun. But just as it was some- 
times oriented for the sun-rising and sometimes for the sun-setting, 
so also it was sometimes set up for the vernal equinox and sometimes 
for the autumnal. The year was made to begin at the autumn 
equinox, though this was afterwards changed for the vernal. At 
the time when the year began the record was made at the temple, 
which was oriented to receive the sunbeam that day into the inner 
sanctuary. In primitive times the record was made by notches on a 
stick or a pole, the prototype of the column or pillar. By-and-by 
the records of the past were supplemented by prediction of the 
future: and this seems to have been the humble beginning of 
sacred writings. The stones preserved in temples, and the pillars 
in front of temples, bore inscriptions, or were otherwise associated 
with record and prophecy. In the Babylonian system there were 
Tablets of Destiny, which were stolen by a deity who was hostile to 
the other gods; and there were writings dating from before the 
“ Deluge” which were buried for preservation by Xisuthrus, the 
Chaldean Noah. This reminds us of the curious tradition recorded 
by Josephus concerning the descendants of Seth, the son of Adam, 
whom he credits with being the inventors of “that peculiar sort of 
wisdom which is concerned with the heavenly bodies and their 
order.” He says that 


“upon Adam’s prediction that the world was to be destroyed at one time 
by the force of fire, and at another time by the violence and quantity of 
water, they made two pillars, the one of brick, the other of stone, and 
inscribed their discoveries on them both.” 


Their idea was that, if the flood destroyed the pillar of brick, the 
stone pillar would survive and transmit the record; and “ this,” says 
Josephus, “ remains in the land of Siriad to this day.” At Delphi 
there was a projecting stone on which, the Delphians told Pausanius, 
Apollo’s fate-pronouncing Sybil chanted her oracles (Paus. x. 12). 
And at Pheneus, 


“near the temple of the Eleusinian Demeter, is what is called Petroma, 
two large stones fitting into one another. And they celebrate here 
annually what they call their great rites; they detach these stones, and 
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“The sun came forth each morning by the first of these doors; he 
mounted to the zenith, following the internal base of the cupola from east 
to south; then he slowly descended again to the western door, and re- 
entered the tunnel, where he spent the night” (Maspero’s Dawn of 
Civilisation, p. 544). 


It follows from this that two pillars may represent the Gate of 
Heaven just as fitly as the Gate of Hades—may symbolise the door 
by which the dead rise into life as suitably as the door by which they 
descended to the Shades. They might well enough be Bethel stones, 
signifying, ‘‘ This is the House of God and the Gate of Heaven!” It 
may be as well also to say that, although the Doors of East and 
West are so readily inferred to be those of sunrise and sunset, they 
have a more important location as the ascending and descending 
nodes of the sun at the vernal and autumnal equinoxes. The 
autumn equinox is the time and the place of “ the fall of the leaf” 
and of going down to death; at the spring equinox the flowers 
appear on the earth again, and it is the season of Nature’s 
resurrection. 

In this way the two pillars may easily come to represent the Gate 
of Birth—of re-birth and entrance into heaven. In the city of Cairo, 
which I visited in 1887, I saw in the Mosque of ’Amr, in the open 
court, two columns, about eight or nine inches apart, but having the 
interspace filled up with brick and plaster, because, it was said, 
people used to squeeze through, and to say that he who could get 
through was an honest man; but the Khedive was a stout man, and 
could not get through, and so, in order to avoid the invidious 
inference, he ordered the filling up. Afterwards I visited Jerusalem, 
and there again, in a splendid mosque called the Dome of the Rock, 
which stands on the site of Solomon’s Temple, I saw, under the 
dome itself, two columns with seven or eight inches space between 
them, but some ironwork intervening. A similar tradition attaches 
to these pillars also, for it is said that the people who passed 
through were safe to enter Paradise ; but some person of importance 
failed, and it was thought well to prevent any more attempts. 
Pillars and obelisks are often called ‘‘ needles ”—for example, “Cleo- 
patra’s Needle ”—and perhaps this is the reference of the warning 
that it is “ easier for a camel to go through the eye of a needle than 
for a rich man to enter into the kingdom of heaven.” In the crypt 
of the cathedral at Ripon there is the remnant of a Saxon church, 
built by St. Wilfrid in the seventh century, and a hole in the wall 
is called “ the needle’s eye.” The verger told me that in olden days 
penitent women used to kneel before this aperture for confession, 
and if the priest suspected any one of withholding the truth he 
commanded her to “ thread the needle ”—.e. to come through the 
aperture—and if she was guilty she stuck fast! I was the guest 
of Dean Fremantle (the former Dean Fremantle), and when I 
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mentioned this matter at dinner that day he said, “ Oh yes, excur- 
sionists come to us now, and we sometimes have fifty or sixty young 
women in a day pulled through by the verger. If they get through 
they think they are all right (are certified innocent) and will get 
married.” Colonel Conder, in his volume on Palestine, refers to 
these same things, and adds that “ children were also passed through 
oak and ash trees, and through hoops, or dragged through holes in 
the ground and under door-sills.” The door-sill brings us back again 
7 to the gate and the gate-posts, or two pillars. 

The pillars were in the temple porch, or in front of it, and the 
temple gate faced the Gate of the Sun. But just as it was some- 
times oriented for the sun-rising and sometimes for the sun-setting, 
so also it was sometimes set up for the vernal equinox and sometimes 
for the autumnal. The year was made to begin at the autumn 
equinox, though this was afterwards changed for the vernal. At 
the time when the year began the record was made at the temple, 
which was oriented to receive the sunbeam that day into the inner 
sanctuary. In primitive times the record was made by notches on a 
stick or a pole, the prototype of the column or pillar. By-and-by 
the records of the past were supplemented by prediction of the 
future: and this seems to have been the humble beginning of 
sacred writings. The stones preserved in temples, and the pillars 
in front of temples, bore inscriptions, or were otherwise associated 
with record and prophecy. In the Babylonian system there were 
Tablets of Destiny, which were stolen by a deity who was hostile to 
the other gods; and there were writings dating from before the 
“ Deluge” which were buried for preservation by Xisuthrus, the 
Chaldean Noah. This reminds us of the curious tradition recorded 
by Josephus concerning the descendants of Seth, the son of Adam, 
whom he credits with being the inventors of “that peculiar sort of 
i wisdom which is concerned with the heavenly bodies and their 
order.” He says that 









“upon Adam’s prediction that the world was to be destroyed at one time 
by the force of fire, and at another time by the violence and quantity of 
water, they made two pillars, the one of brick, the other of stone, and 
inscribed their discoveries on them both.” 


Their idea was that, if the flood destroyed the pillar of brick, the 
stone pillar would survive and transmit the record ; and “ this,” says 
Josephus, “ remains in the land of Siriad to this day.” At Delphi 
there was a projecting stone on which, the Delphians told Pausanius, 
Apollo’s fate-pronouncing Sybil chanted her oracles (Paus. x. 12). 
And at Pheneus, 
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take from them some writings relative to these rites, and when they have 
read them in the ears of the initiated they replace them again the same 
night.” 


After these instances there can be little doubt of the significance 
of the words of Flavius Philostratus, in his Life of Apollonius of 
Tyana, He had seen the pillars in the temple of Hercules at Tyre, 
and he says that they bore inscriptions in characters which were 
neither Indian nor Egyptian, and could not be deciphered. The 
writing was executed by Hercules, he says, in the House of the 
Fates, at the meeting-point of earth and sea. And the pillars were 
the chains which bind together the earth and sea, preventing 
discord between them. It was an ancient belief that an abyss of 
waters extended under the earth ; of course below the equator; and 
so the equinoctial point was the extremity of the earth, the boundary. 
When, on some historic occasion, it was found to be displaced 
through precession, the waters were said to have overwhelmed the 
land—a deluge occurred. The pillars, marking the true place of 
the equinox, were supposed to be a guarantee against the repetition 
of the catastrophe. But the equinox, as we have seen, was also the 
Gate of Birth, and therefore it was the House of the Fates who 
attended at every one’s birth to decide upon their destiny. 

When we look to see whether the pillars called Jachin and Boaz 
were also inscribed, we find no mention of it in either the Kings or 
the Chronicles, but we learn that they were hollow cylinders, the 
diameter being about four feet, and the metal only three or four inches 
thick. They might conceivably be used for containing rolls of parch- 
ment ; and it is the tradition of the Freemasons that they actually 
were so, ‘They were formed hollow, the better to serve as archives 
to Masonry; for therein were deposited the constitutional rolls.” 
Then, also, as further supporting the astronomical reference, the 
Masonic tradition says, ‘‘Those pillars were further adorned with 
two spherical balls, on which were delineated maps of the celestial 
and terrestrial globes.” Standing at the porch of the temple they 
seemed to say, “ This is none other but the House of God, and this is 
the Gate of Heaven.” 


Geo. St. Ciair. 

































THE STAGING OF SHAKESPEARE: 


A REJOINDER. 


Mr, TREE thinks the public taste needs a defence, because it takes 
people to his theatre. Without endorsing this view, I should like to 
make a few comments upon the movement or movements which his 
address calls “ the prosecution ”—the indictment, that is to say, of 
the stage as it is. The manager of Her Majesty’s Theatre assumes 
that there are but two possible policies in the art and craft of play- 
mounting: the one used by present London managements, and the 
other advocated by literary men, in print. But I shall maintain 
that the suggestions in print resolve themselves into two distinct 
theories; in fact, that the opposition, like other oppositions, is 
simply united in dissatisfaction. The ideals possible to pursue in 
mounting a play are: 

I. Let the management use its full powers to embellish and 
illustrate the action of the play, making a book of words, out of the 
author’s copy, suitable to the introduction of the latest stage effects, 

II, Give the play adequate, but not too costly, mounting; 
adequacy and cost being adjudged mainly on economic grounds, 
adjusting expense to possible receipts, but with distinct leaning to 
the belief that increasing the elaboration of display does not propor- 
tionately increase money returns. 

III. Endeavour to present the play as nearly as possible as the 
author designed. Give it all the embellishment that he gave it 
under his own supervision, without, however, insisting on details 
which neither affect the play’s structure nor characterisation. But 
do not revise, add to, or alter it by way of supposed improvement. 

To take these in reverse order, it is obvious that the third applies 
only to playwrights who were themselves technically cognisant of 
the art of the theatre. It teaches us to play Wagner as he himself 
directed he should be played at Bayreuth ; Moliére as he staged his 
plays at the Comédie Francaise ; and Shakespeare, as nearly as we 
can recover it, as he and his fellows presented his works at the 
Globe. 

The second is little more than a business consideration ; it only 
affects art in so far as it affects the frequency of production, but 
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must enter, as a financial question, into the scheme of management 
in any playhouse not illimitably endowed. 

The first is applicable to plays by all living authors who do not 
knowingly construct plays on an ancient plan. It should not, for 
instance, be forced on Mr. Swinburne’s Atalanta in Caledon, if that 
were ever acted. The method should also be applied to all authors 
with distinctly no pretence to be classics, simply because there is no. 
objection to revising these freely. But, in applying this method to 
Shakespeare, we must always remember it is one only of two alterna- 
tive methods, both capable of rendering the life and actuality of his 
genius, 

Of these conflicting procedures, number three is the only one 
which has been fairly tried; it has, therefore, in its favour that 
possession which is nine points of the law; an especially important 
matter in art, because it means that there is a staff of artists ready 
to carry it out. As an example of adequacy, the instance has lately 
been cited of Phelps at Sadler’s Wells as against Charles Keane at. 
the Princess’s, and a good case made out for Phelps. But at this 
time of day it is impossible to say how much of this success was due 
to his better acting. The advocates of ‘‘ adequacy ” have, I know, 
written implying that they can claim Mr. Benson as on their side; 
but Mr. Benson’s revivals are mounted far in excess of anything 
which I can stigmatise as ‘‘ adequate.” Note the learned heraldry of 
his rendering of Richard II. Much expense in staging is incurred 
in this; and it is covered by a large number of performances, 
although the performances do not follow close in runs; a variant 
from the usual London practice which has its advantages and 
drawbacks, I should say, on the whole, it improves the acting of 
the larger parts, but not the drill of the supers, so that I shall 
conclude that Mr. Benson works in Method I. Mr. Benson 
has also introduced, from the musical world, the plan of the pre-sale 
of tickets, by which some part of she risk of failure in a production 
is borne by those who ought to wish the production to be made— 
that is, the audience. And I consider the opportunity which in this. 
way was given to the public of seeing so many plays within so short 
a time wholly a boon, The plan of shorter runs—they should not- 
be limited to a week or even to a month—with the frequent revival 
of former productions, is a thing the London managers ought 
certainly to give us, if they can afford it. If they cannot afford it, 
let us take gratefully the gifts of those who can afford it. 

Professor Warr, whose interest in the higher drama is well known, 
in a most interesting letter to The Speaker of May 19, has suggested 
that the new University of London should lend its countenance 
and authority to the drama, with a Chair of Dramatic Literature, 
and perhaps an authorised playhouse, at which, no doubt, the players 
would be skilled and salaried actors, not the undergraduates. And 
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if Method I. is the method best suited for the public theatre, 
Method III. is emphatically the one for any academic stage which 
may be given us. 

And here I must repel the charge of a pedantic dotage on 
antiquity levelled by Mr. Tree at the critics of the modern manage- 
ments. Men who mould their minds on a sympathetic reading of 
Shakespeare do not tend to become Dryasdusts. There is just as 
much, and just as little, archeology involved in studying the real 
period of, say, Julius Caesar, as in studying the knowledge and art 
of the age of Elizabeth. In fact, the modern stage too often 
sacrifices the poetry of Shakespeare to the costume of a century. 
What I mean is—to repeat, as the Editor courteously allows me, 
what I long ago urged in the Magazine of Art—I note that in 
Brutus Mr. Waller carries a book in his hand. Archeologists 
would tell us that it should be a scroll. But Shakespeare makes it 
a paged book. Am I a pedant because I say it is right to follow the 
Elizabethan Shakespeare instead of the nineteenth-century worker 
at the British Museum? Would that managers were always so 
attentive to their author’s words. But we know the Ghost in 
Hamlet always walks on in scaled mail and a helmet without hinged 
protection to the face, in spite of Horatio’s description of him as 
armed “ cap-a-pie,” with his “beaver up”; and this only because 
the story of Hamlet in Saxo Grammaticus is dated the sixth century, 
although Shakespeare has written the play with manners, customs, 
and costumes of his own time or near upon it. Is it not archeology 
run mad to put Shakespeare right in his dates in this way? It is 
against the pedantry which would make our stage an object-lesson 
in the history of costumes that I contend. We should think heed- 
fully of what Shakespeare meant, and how he saw best to employ 
his means. That Shakespeare would bring his plays up to modern 
requirements if he were alive is no argument; we do not know how 
he would do it; to do it for him is certainly bold. Mr. Pinero, at 
the dinner of the Authors’ Society, spoke to the effect that one of 
the most necessary equipments for the practical success of the 
dramatist was the art of imposing his will upon a rather refractory 
sort of people. That Shakespeare is dead does not absolve actors 
from submitting to his will. As he has named no executor for our 
guidance, it follows that those who speak for him must be self- 
appointed ; but the actor is no less self-appointed than the critic. 
What I have said applies to another matter of far more moment 
than costumes, which do fairly well so long as they are effective and 
in keeping with the character of the wearer, whatever their period. 
Of much greater importance than the period chosen for the costume 
are the alterations in scene-sequence and general structure, which 
Mr. Tree acknowledges to be necessitated by modern mounting. If 
the public theatre is to have modern mounting, it must run many 
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short scenes into a few long ones, or leave the very short scenes out, 
But it is just because of this that we need an academic theatre—not 
competing with the public performances—to show us the full design 
of the poet. 

Mr, Benson’s heroic undertaking of the whole of Hamlet emphasised 
this. The play so given proved profoundly interesting and impressive 
as giving an idea of the grasp of Shakespeare’s mind. But it was 
not an artistic success. It was far too long; it had to be broken in 
two for our rest and refreshment at the very height of the action. 
Now we know that Hamict is the longest of Shakespeare’s plays, 
and probably, even in his own day, was very usually abridged. But 
it must be remembered that Shakespeare wrote with no intent to 
print, and so could have no object in writing more than he meant 
should be all, or nearly all, spoken on the stage, while under 
Elizabethan conditions the whole play could have been sat out with 
no insuperable effort, probabiy with real pleasure. It is true that all 
the plays must have been elaborated with such business as is printed 
in Henry VIII, although such stage directions were not usually 
retained when copy was sent to press. But even allowing for this, 
much time was saved by the absence of scenery ; among other ways, 
in the closer method of acting required; pauses for effect must be 
used less lavishly when there is no scenery to occupy the attention 
of the spectator. On this ground, therefore, I want to see an 
Elizabethan playhouse filled, not by unskilled enthusiasts, who 
generally only succeed in showing us how dall great work can be 
made, but of fully qualified actors, clothed in all the splendour of 
the Renaissance, which loved display more than we do. 

But while this is doing, let the theatre as at present constituted 
continue its work. Let it not twit lovers of literature who criticise 
that work as necessarily “ epicures in antiques.” We are agreed 
that innovation of method makes rearrangement of the plays 
inevitable ; but, when this is said, we must still raise one protest, 
which I trust may prove as effectual as the old protest against the 
star-system has proved in filling the secondary parts with good men 
and true. Let us protest against actor-managers disturbing the 
course of the story for the sake of introducing effects extraneous and 
by no means made necessary by the exigencies of the modern stage. 
I will illustrate this by a few examples from King John, as given at 
“ Her Majesty’s,” which I select mainly because this was a very fine 
revival, full of good acting not only in the title-réle, and because the 
examples of the faults I complain of were especially glaring. The 
crowning instance is the tableau of Runnymead, Shakespeare left 
out all mention of Magna Charta—perhaps it would have been 
distasteful to the Court. Have we any right, then, to insert it 
merely because we know it in our history books? A minor point 
was the introduction of church music and processions within John’s 
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palace after his defiance of the Pope and before his recantation. I 
believe the Benedictines were left free to continue their ministrations 
in England during the Interdict ; but this is not suggested anywhere 
in the play; and clearly the drama requires that John’s desertion by 
the Church should be emphasised, not slurred over. But another 
objection to the processions and tableaux remains: they occupy 
time; and the time saved might have enabled those omitted lines to 
stand by which we are made to know that it was discovering the 
Dauphin’s intended treachery that drove the English peers back to 
John, It may be urged that the public are not interested in the 
motives of the peers individually ; but if their actions were made 
intelligible, interest would be awakened. Grant that in a long play 
something must be cut, let that which is inconsistent with the story 
of the play go first. 

Hamlet’s advice to the players is often quoted; but one passage, 
showing the importance Shakespeare attached to the plot, has not its 
fall weight given to it; that passage, namely, which reproves 
“gage” by the clown. Surely its spirit extends to all amplifications 
or additions which use time irrelevantly, or worse, introduce matter 
contradictory to the story, “ though, in the meantime, some necessary 
question of the play be then to be considered.” 

ARTHUR DILLON, 











A STUDY IN ETHICS: 


SOME DEFECTIVE THEORIES OF MORAL OBLIGATION. 


Norris, of Bemerton, a close, profound thinker, and a maker of 
graceful and limpid prose, has wittily remarked that, “ Were angels 
to write, I fancy we should have but few folios.” 

If this be so, one may be sure that the angelic sense of proportion 
born of life-long familiarity with the sphere harmonies would impera- 
tively forbid that greatest of all literary evils, the lengthy prefaco. 

Following the example of the angels, we shall, with this brief 
introduction, plunge at once into the subject and proceed to 
examine— 

I. The Emotional Theory.—According to this, moral obligation con- 
sists in the uniquely authoritative character of the feelings prompting 
us to moral action. 

Now, although undoubtedly the one great principle lying at the 
basis of moral conduct, however diverse and conflicting this may be, 
is the feeling on the part of the agent that, whilst in a sense free to 
act or not act, there is still a strong impulse urging him, irrespective 
of consequences injurious or beneficial to himself, to act in a specific 
way, and that to resist this impulse would be to violate a sacred 
thing ; and although as we believe such, and not the calculation of 
self-interest is, at any rate amongst the free and noble, the cause of 
moral action, nevertheless this principle, however mighty, cannot be 
regarded as solely, or even partly, constituting moral obligation, but 
only as the instrument practically expounding the latter within the 
human consciousness. 

For, first, this principle is merely an emotional impulse or 
instinctive belief; hence it remains to be shown whether there is 
anything objectively corresponding thereunto, and whether the 
belief is a grounded one or only a phantasy; secondly, no feeling, 
however true in itself or correct as regards its object, can be the 
final reason why we should pursue the conduct to which it points, 
since this reason must be something based on the nature and relation 
of things which exists anterior to the feeling, and which the feeling 
merely announces; thirdly, the principle in question, so far from 
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solving the problem of moral obligation, must presuppose it as already 
solved ; for if it were demanded why the feeling should be followed 
rather than otherwise, then to talk of the felt sacredness of duty and 
the voice of God in the conscience would be all to no purpose, 
unless it had been definitely settled why duty is sacred and 
the divine voice to be obeyed; fourthly, experience lessens our 
estimate of the value of the emotional theory even as a work- 
ing hypothesis, since it does not sufficiently distinguish between 
the impulse of altruistic benevolence, which is one thing, and 
the feeling of duty, which is quite another, nor even discrimi- 
nate the philanthropic from the purely personal affections, and hence 
we meet with many people who faithfully obey the law laid down in 
the theory, and act on the impulse of this subjective emotion, but 
whose general conduct nevertheless cannot receive a moral sanction, 
for too often we find such people, whilst ready from love and devo- 
tion to undergo any sacrifice on behalf of persons or objects near and 
dear to them, extremely lax in fulfilling, and even obtuse in feeling, 
the claims of the moral law in other cases, and not unfrequently 
violating that law for the sake of gratifying the aforementioned 
benevolent impulses, which have for them a distinctly felt sacredness ; 
fifthly, the emotional theory confuses the metaphysical grounds of 
moral obligation with the psychological conditions under which 
man becomes aware of that obligation, and by which he is impelled 
to fulfil it, and thus mistakes for an antecedent that which is merely 
a consequent, and which has its real value only as such—in a word, 
the emotional theory is deficient because, though recognising the 
feeling, it does not define the objects or explain the nature of obli- 
gation ; finally, although the sense of duty is the finest feeling, and, 
when unmixed with other motives and raised beyond the influence 
of personal ties and considerations, the noblest principle of action of 
which our nature is capable, and although in healthy moral subjects 
there need, as far as practical purposes are concerned, be no ulterior 
retrospection, no seeking after the sanctioning grounds of the 
emotion, yet for the object of getting a rational theory of obligation, 
partly with a view to perfecting the science of ethics and 
partly with the more earnest aim of convincing those who doubt 
or deny the sacredness of moral claims, a deeper investigation is 
necessary. 

Il. The Utilitarian Theory.—According to this, moral obligation 
arises from the fact that good actions contribute to the total sum of 
human happiness, and that therefore it is the interest of each indi- 
vidual member of humanity to act morally, and thus contribute as 
far as possible to the prosperity of the whole, since by doing this he 
is taking the surest means of increasing his own well-being as a part 
thereof. To this doctrine various objections may be raised. First, 
it confounds sanction with obligation ; secondly, it abolishes right 
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and substitutes interest as the motive of conduct ; thirdly, it keeps 
out of view the fact that the well-being of the individual and the 
interest of the community often clash, as when personal safety impels 
a criminal to flight, and the claims of justice make the police to 
fetch him back; fourthly, it fails to show why the individual is 
bound to act morally, either when he can act immorally without 
prejudicing the interests of society, or when he cannot do what is 
right unless he sacrifice, without hope of recompense, his own happi- 
ness ; and, fifthly, it goes in the teeth of our moral experience, for 
self-interested praise of a virtuous action always revolts us, and it is 
just as offensive if society, as this theory teaches, values good actions 
simply because of the benefit it gets out of them. 

III. The Legal Theory.—According to this, moral obligation is 
caused by men having bound themselves to obey certain laws, the 
keeping of which they thought would conduce to their mutual well- 
being. 

But that moral obligation cannot originate in the formation of a 
scheme of adjustments, devised and compacted by men attempting 
in this way to found a social order, is evident, since the feasibility of 
such a scheme depends upon the prior moral sense of the contracting 
parties; and though it may be the occasion of disciplining and 
improving this, it certainly cannot create it. 

For, first, if before the promulgation of social laws men had no 
rights and owed no duties, there could be no standard of equity from 
whence to frame the compact, and no bond other than the fear of 
punishment obliging man to keep it when made, and hence anterior 
to law and as a necessary condition of its establishment and obedience, 
man must have possessed moral ideas—to what extent is immaterial 
—regarding common rights and duties and the sacredness of their 
fulfilment; secondly, as all admit to the individual the inalienable 
right of self-preservation, whether in a civilised state by appeal to 
laws or in a savage state by his own power, it follows that, anterior 
to law, the individual has a right to his own existence, and to what- 
ever is necessary therefor, that nobody else has the right to deprive 
him of either, and that in case this be attempted he has the further 
right to drive back the invasion, his ability, though not his right, to 
do so being limited by the power of which he is possessed ; thirdly, 
the origin of law was the attempt, however crude, to gratify the 
moral instincts by providing for the execution of justice and the 
prevention of wrongdoing, a surer and fairer means than the neces- 
sarily limited and prejudiced efforts of the individual on his own 
behalf, or that of his family or tribe ; and fourthly, the object of the 
penal enforcement of law is to impel to right conduct those who, 
whilst possibly recognising the correctness of such conduct in the 
case of others, and even admitting it in their own, will not, because 
their sense of right is weaker than their love of self, follow it them- 
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selves when to do so would expose them to loss or cause them to 
miss something they might otherwise gain. 

IV. The Accidental Theory—According to this, moral obligation 
has no necessary existence or validity in reason per se, but is purely 
accidental, in so far as it is the outcome of causes and conditions 
which might have been otherwise than they are, or could even be 
conceived as not to have existed at all ; in other words, that moral 
obligation has been created through the development process by 
which Nature has gradually brought man up to the stage of moral 
consciousness. This theory may be taken in two ways—either it 
regards moral obligation as real or figmentary. 

If the former, it is obviously absurd. For as the elements com- 
posing the science of geometry cannot be supposed to have come into 
being only then when man was intellectually far enough advanced to 
be able to perceive them, so that scheme of moral relationships, 
which forms a principal object of ethical science, cannot be regarded 
as having been created by its gradual discovery, and hence the pro- 
cesses of evolution, if the cause of man’s perceiving his moral obligation 
—though more probably they are but the instruments and occasions 
of that perception—cannot in any wise be the cause of that obliga- 
tion itself, since, in order that man might become capable of virtue, 
there must have existed some law obliging him to practise it as soon 
as circumstances permitted him to do so, his supervention to this law 
in a state correspondingly qualified finally constituting him a moral 
being. For it cannot be supposed that by acting morally man 
developed the obligation to act morally, but, vice versd, that he acts 
morally because his action is morally obligatory. Hence the obli- 
gatoriness of moral action is anterior to, and the first condition of, 
moral action. 

If, however, the accidental theory teaches that moral obligation is 
not an actual fact, but only a feeling which has arisen in the mind 
owing to punishment having been by law attached to certain actions, 
or from some other cause equally arbitrary, then its position, though 
not ridiculous, is open to the most serious objections. 

For, first, it overlooks the fact that moral obligation does not 
rest upon our feeling of being obligated, and that therefore the 
explaining away of this feeling in the manner indicated, or in any 
other, cannot destroy the obligation itself, or prevent the reason 
sanctioning it as valid ; secondly, it commits the error, very common 
at the present time, of assuming that, because we are able to trace 
the natural processes by which we attain certain ideas, such as God, 
virtue, and immortality, therefore these ideas are figments woven by 
the imagination from the scattered and misunderstood gleanings of 
the senses, and have no corresponding realities whatever, whereas a 
truth capable of being tested and supported by reason is just as real 
and wins our assent just as necessarily if gradually discovered as if 
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the knowledge of it had been revealed to or born with the first 
member of the race ; thirdly, the assertion that the feeling of duty 
is the result of punishment having been attached to certain acts 
which makes such acts dreaded even long after the real cause of the 
dread has been forgotten is defective, because there are many other 
acts dreaded on account of the painful consequences which experi- 
ence has shown to be connected therewith, and yet the dread felt 
towards such acts is altogether different from the shrinking excited 
by the thought of doing a wrong action ; fourthly, as the actions of 
which the law takes cognisance are exceedingly few when compared 
with the numerous duties suggested and enforced by conscience, the 
fear of punishment as engendered by the operation of law is not 
sufficient to account for the extraordinary extent and varied forms in 
which the feeling of duty presents itself, and even if the force of 
public opinion be dragged in to assist the hypothesis the aid thus 
obtained is not enough for the purpose, since the formation of public 
opinion itself needs explanation ; and, besides, the feeling of duty 
often transcends, sometimes opposes, and in a vast number of cases 
acts concealed from the operation of that opinion ; fifthly and finally, 
it may be said, although men have differed widely as to the moral 
desirability or otherwise of certain actions, some thinking a thing to 
be right and others deeming it wrong,! yet throughout all climes 
and all ages since the dawn of moral consciousness the sense of duty 
has been fundamentally alike, the only difference being in the clear- 
ness of its perception and in the extent of its influence upon conduct. 
This, I think, testifies plainly to the fact of its being something 
inherently implanted in the original structure of the human mind, 
and which circumstances were bound to bring out, though they might 
appreciably modify its outward expression, and to a very considerable 
extent limit and determine, as indeed they have done, its natural 
activity. Here, however, there is nothing unique. For whilst 
the whole scheme of nature breathes an inward unity so that the 
phenomenal world appears the product of an energy realising 
itself harmoniously and by inexorable laws, there are nevertheless 
individual phenomena which seem to violate that unity, and by 
their apparent arbitrariness have led many to doubt the existence, 
not merely of an exteriorly impressed design, but even of a rational 
cause immanently working out in Nature the idea of which the 
universe is the actual expression. 


1 Thus Walter Scott, following Teutonic sentiment, emphasises the virtue of his 
heroine by making her reject libertine proposals even at the risk of exposing her 
own father to a frightful death; whilst, in Greece, Elpinice, the daughter of 
Miltiades and the sister and wife of Cimon, a woman not a whit less pure and noble 
than Scott’s heroine, sold herself to a wealthy but mean-hearted Athenian in order 
to obtain the freedom of her husband-brother; and at the present day among the 
Japanese, a refined, artistic, and highly cultured race, it is deemed but a proper act 
of filial piety for a daughter to support her aged and indigent parents by the wages 


of prostitution. 
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The rational course, then, is not to explain away the reality of 
moral obligation by the hypothesis that our feeling of being obligated 
is not the expression of any original principle involved in our nature, 
or the index of a correspondent truth without, but rather to take it 
for what it claims to be, and what our wiser experience tells us that 
it is, and then try to show the history of its psychological develop- 
ment, to trace the conditions that have brought it to our conscious- 
ness, and moulded the form of its outward becoming. 

As an attempt in this direction, and to expose at the same time 
the weakness of the accidental theory, I shall briefly analyse the 
development of the moral instinct, of which the feeling of obligation 
is one, and that the noblest, of its manifestational forms, and then 
show that the fact of this instinct being the result of such develop- 
ment does not invalidate the truth or obligation of the directions 
which it gives us regarding personal conduct! 

In this analysis may be noted (1) the feeling of anger excited in 
the individual by some injury done to him, and the desire immedi- 
ately felt of avenging that injury, an emotion which in its earliest 
stages does not discriminate whether the pain caused was intended 
or not, or even whether it was inflicted by an agent capable of reason 
or will, or by an object purely inanimate; (2) the experiencing of 
the same feelings on seeing, in circumstances like those just described, 
a beloved object, wife, child; or parent, the man’s imagination repre- 
senting to him how he had felt when thus situated, and his love 
causing him to sympathise with the sufferer; (3) the extension of 
feeling of compassion in a less vivid degree to those of his fellow- 
men who, whilst near to him and therefore present to his imagina- 
tion, do not injuriously affect his interests, or on the whole benefit 
him more than impede him in respect of the gratification of his 
desires, this extension being the first move in the direction of 
patriotism ; (4) the generalisation that as pain is an undoubted evil 
it ought not to be inflicted on any one except for the prevention or 
removal of some greater evil; (5) the application of the foregoing 
principle to actions which are discovered to have any kind of injurious 
effect upon the well-being of humanity; (6) the perception that, 
owing to: the natural relation of things, there are certain actions 
which, under like circumstances, must always be regarded as fit 
respectively to their specific characters to be done or left undone; 
(7) the feeling on the part of the individual agent that the percep- 
tion just discovered is to be obeyed, even though through obeying it 
he incur injury, at which point the moral consciousness may be said 
truly to begin, the individual shaking himself free of the egoistic 

? To listen to some of our modern philosophers, one might think the doctrine of 
the development of the moral faculty a newly discovered one; but Cicero noted a 


“‘quedam societas—que nata a primo satu, quo a procreatoribus nati dili- 


— serpit sensim foras, cognationibus primum, deinde totius complexu gentis 
umane,’ 
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supremacy under which he started and acquiring altrinsic principles, 
steadier and safer than the impulses of personal affection that have 
hitherto guided his better conduct, and capable of expanding to the 
widest range as regards their objects, and inspiring the noblest 
devotion and self-sacrifice as regards their possessor.! 

Such or similar seems to us the genesis and evolution of moral 
feeling and perception, and to say that the moral truths thus dis- 
covered and the moral obligation thus realised have, because got at 
in this way, no necessary validity, no objective force in reason, is 
as irrational as to say the Newtonian Theory is not correct because 
man’s intellectual consciousness has only by slow degrees acquired 
the faculty of mathematical knowledge. 

From the unsatisfactory character of the theories above discussed 
and the reasons adduced for their rejection two facts appear plainly 
established : 

(1) The reality of moral obligation ; and (2) its priority respectively 
to the being obligated. 

For just as man does not make the conditions under which he 
exists as a physical being, or the laws by which his activity within 
the sphere of the material universe is inexorably governed, but has 
to suit himself to them or allow himself to be moulded thereby, so 
on attaining the stage of moral consciousness he discovers himself to 
exist in, and be conditioned by, a certain moral order which, before 
his appearance as an august stranger, determined, not what must be, 
but what ought to be the character of the actions which he, upon 
and after his entry therein, would be capable of performing. The 
conditions, therefore, of moral obligation must be regarded as existing 
before man became the subject of that obligation by supervening to 
it in a state fitted to perceive and carry out the actions thus laid 
upon him. 

This conclusion, the logic of which seems irrefragable, would be 
sufficient to justify us in regarding the ultimate ground of moral 
obligation as transcendent in its nature, and therefore incomprehen- 
sible to our understanding. 

i The above analysis likewise explains that feeling of indignation which, under 
certain circumstances, arises in the mind on hearing of or witnessing acts of wrong- 
doing, even in cases where the personal interest of the spectator is altogether 
unaffected thereby ; a feeling which, like that of the sacredness of right, is one of 
the most universal, yet seemingly inexplicable, features of moral phenomena. 

For, according to what we have just shown, this emotion is merely a survival of 
that egoistic anger at the suffering of a personal injury which we have described as 
the first germ of the moral instinct, time, the association of ideas, and transmitted 
experience having created in the individual the susceptibility of being excited to the 
same kind of anger through other causes and on occasions when his personal inte- 
rests are not affected. Thus, just as the disinterested sense of right, sprung from 
the narrow perception of personal advantage, and the race was utilitarian before it 
was moral, so the fine feeling that impels a Burke or a Wilberforce to glow in manly 
rage and scorn over the wrongs of men of other races and of other climes had its origin 


in the mad fury with which the savage avenges an injury he has suffered or a Xerxes 
scourges the regardless Hellespont. 
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If, however, to silence the impulse of causality we should attempt 
to construct in imagination the conditions obliging a being like a man 
to act morally on his attaining a certain state of consciousness, 
materials for the purpose would not be wanting, but at the end of 
an essay already unduly prolonged such an investigation is altogether 
impossible. 

CHRISTOPHER C. Dove. 
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SCIENCE AND RELIGION: 


A REPLY (IN PART) TO “THE FINAL SEAT OF 
AUTHORITY.” ! 


Iris impossible not to sympathise with the bold writer of a magazine 
article on the question of “The Final Seat of Authority ” by reason 
of the limitations which he thereby imposes upon himself; to 
endeavour in this fashion to treat of a subject which is the subject 
par excellence of human thought and /investigation is indeed to 
court failure, and yet it may without much hesitation be said that 
Mr. Gasquoine’s article under this title in the WESTMINSTER REVIEW 
for June 1900 is, by reason mainly of its straightforwardness and 
fairly clear exposition, quite superior to the bewilderingly antithetical, 
epigrammatical, ultra-metaphysical (if such a word can mean any- 
thing) article by Dr. Forsythin the Contemporary Review for October 
1899 to which in some measure Mr. Gasquoine intends to reply. 
Dr. Forsyth’s essay may have electrified an enthusiastic American 
audience, the majority of whom were probably carried away by the 
evident conviction and the attractive delivery of the speaker, and 
understood little, if anything, of the detail of the argument, but, 
in the calm, steady, critical light of the student’s solitude, in which 
brilliant phrase-turnings go for nothing and epigrams are melted 
and robbed of all their crystal-sparkling as in a crucible, and 
rhetoric is sifted pitilessly from rational argument, probably few 
contributions to this great subject have appeared so fatile and 
profitless as that of the Cambridge minister. Mr. Gasquoine’s 
essay, on the other hand, while studiously avoiding any merely 
persuasive lines of argument and endeavouring to keep close to the 
‘empirical earth,” is almost irritatingly suggestive of criticism : 
one wants to stop the writer almost at the close of every sentence, 
certainly at the close of every paragraph. As a reply to anthro- 
pomorphism the article may be considered effectual: and in so far 
as anthropomorphism lies in some form or other at the basis of the 
“new Evangelicalism,” the professed aim of the writer may have 
been so far attained, but the most important portion of the article 
is an attempt to prove the fact of the existence of a central authority 
1 By C. P. Gasquoine, WESTMINSTER REVIEW, June 1900. 
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in order to give a rational explanation of the harmonious activity of 
Nature, and this attempt is to be made simply on the observation of 
empirical phenomena: the central point is, that the constructive 
action of reason brought to bear on the results of the observation of 
phenomena, especially in respect to the regularity and adaptability of 
Nature, provides sufficient data for a proof of the existence of God, 
qué central, controlling, authority. Not less certain is it that Mr. 
Gasquoine does not establish this conclusion, than that such a con- 
clusion from such data is impossible to be established by anybody. 

Before dealing with this question, however, it will be well to note 
the somewhat surprising statements which slip from Mr. Gasquoine’s 
pen as to the antagonism of science and religion: to judge from 
this essay the writer’s view is, that the essential antagonism between 
science and religion is a tenet of only the ‘‘ less intellectual adherents 
of the Christian faith ”—in other words, to this new preacher of a 
“ scientific theology ” there is no essential antagonism between science 
and religion: he speaks of the “purely scientific nature of the 
philosophy of Jesus ”—a cruelly tantalising phrase: he declares 
that “ modern scientific research, far from damaging the philosophy 
of Jesus, is more and more firmly establishing its claims to our 
rational attention,” and further, that “when we pass from Jesus to 
Paul we cross the bridge that spans the gulf between science and 
assumption ”: “ religion, to be real,” he insists ‘ must be scientific.” 
These strange remarks seem to point to a complete misapprehension 
of the trend of modern science. It is far more correct to say that 
the less intellectual a man is, the more will he insist on the non- 
antagonism of science and religion: to say that the development of 
science is in the direction of harmony with religious teaching and 
belief so that, if we only wait long enough, the harmony will be 
perfect, is surely an incorrect and totally misleading way of stating 
the facts; surely the fact is that Christianity, as a system of teach- 
ing, is continually restating its position, interpreting its doctrine so 
as to bring it into line with acknowledged scientific truth, and the 
probability is that such restatements will yet have to be made again 
and again; Mr. Gasquoine would have us believe that the truths 
of religion form the relatively stable, and those of science the 
relatively unstable, body of doctrine, that science needs to develop 
towards an end fixed by religion, whereas the truth is that religion 
waits on the development of science and alters its ground 
accordingly. 

The tendency of modern science is essentially monistic; it is 
materialistic; it is characterised by a gradual encroachment by 
mechanism on teleology ; and, whatever may be the exact relation 
of philosophy to the sciences, there are, along with and influenced 
by the materialistic trend of modern science, kindred tendencies in 
modern philosophy. Remove all paraphernalia, all questions of 
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secondary import, and at bottom you reach an absolute antagonism 
between science and religion; the basis of religion is a spiritualist 
element, modern science knows no spirit; religion would cease to 
exist if its ideal factor were to be subtracted, and science has 
nothing to do with ideal; the antagonism is complete, and must 
always be so; and as matters stand to-day it is science, and not 
religion, that sets the standard according to which any harmony 
possible between the two must be produced. 

But, on the other hand, is the “gulf between science and 
assumption ” so great as Mr. Gasquoine evidently thinks it is? Is not 
all science based, and of necessity based, on certain metaphysical 
assumptions which are not and cannot be verified? Has Mr, 
Gasquoine so far forgotten logic, to which he repeatedly and rightly 
appeals, as not to remember that all universal propositions are in 
reality hypothetical? All knowledge is based on belief; the 
scholastic formula ‘“‘ Credo ut intelligam” is so far justifiable; even 
the ‘‘ uniformity of Nature” is only a highly probable induction : 
Des Cartes, who began with a laudable attempt to construct a theory 
of knowledge without any presuppositions whatever, found he could 
not take a single step without them. The only question is, not 
whether we may assume anything, but how muck—or rather, how 
littlk—-we may postulate: postulate we must. 

And here we come back to the main question, for the briefest 
examination will make it clear that Mr. Gasquoine’s central authority, 
so far from being a fact proved by the rational observation of pheno- 
mena, is as rank a piece of assumption as anything in the writings 
of Paul or Dr. Forsyth. 

‘* How far can we grasp an idea of the Supreme Authority from 
the results of observation?” Here is a laudable attempt to begin 
with a group of definite facts, though it is very questionable whether 
the group of facts indicated is the right group to begin with, for 
it is clear that the “results of observation ” may or may not be in 
accordance with reality: we may observe wrongly: all perception 
partakes in greater or less degree of the nature of judgment, and is, 
therefore, fallible: we may, furthermore, read into that which is 
observed a certain subjective element quite unconsciously, and then 
proceed consciously to derive from the objects of observation just 
the very thing which we ourselves put into them—that is, a subjec- 
tive element, which may have no objective correlate at all; so that 
it would seem that the results of observation are about the most pre- 
carious data possible upon which to ground proof of the one ultimate 
certainty. May not, ¢y., the “ unconscious utilitarianism actuating 
all vegetable growth” be simply a purely subjective interpretation 
of objective facts concerning which, as such, these and such other 
words are quite devoid of meaning? If this is so it is manifest 
that we can “grasp an idea” of a supreme authority from the 
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results of observation, because we ourselves have already put the 
idea there. Mr. Gasquoine does not appear to attach sufficient 
importance to the fact that apart from human consciousness there 
is no such thing as either regularity or adaptability in Nature. 

But this is by no means the only difficulty. It is well to begin 
with empirical facts, but it must be recognised that to begin so is to 
impose pitiless limitations upon your conclusions ; it stands unshak- 
ably true that from empirical premises it is quite impossible to prove 
a metempirical conclusion. On your empirical basis you may rear 
heaps and heaps of syllogism, piling Pelion on Ossa, but it will be in 
vain ; surely Kant has made this clear for all time. The observation 
of phenomena may prove the existence of the idea of regularity and 
adaptability in Nature, an idea which is of course empirical, and 
exists in our minds; and we may also admit with Kant that 
pure reason finding nor rest nor satisfaction in facts of experience 
uses a kind of spontaneous constructive activity te create for itself 
an ideal which thenceforward becomes its goal, to which, however, 
it can only attain in so far as it transcends experience; but although 
the results of observation may in some such way be reckoned to give 
intimations of God, as they are also reckoned to give “ intimations 
of immortality,” they cannot with logical propriety be said to 
“compel the belief” in a central authority, much less to prove the 
existence of such a power' “ outside phenomena.” 

Mr. Gasquoine’s general exposition of his view really comes to 
this, that just as Newton was led, as the resu't of his observation of 
certain phenomena, to the discovery of the existence of gravity and 
of the law of gravitation, so may we by the observation of the 
regularity and adaptability of Nature be led to the discovery of a 
central authority, a unique all-controlling power, of which the 
force of gravitation is as it were a part. But the cases are not at 
all analogous, for the law of gravitation is an empirical law; gravity 
is as much an empirical phenomenon as size or colour; these con- 
ceptions are confined to the physical sphere; gravitation has no 
application to psychological or spiritual phenomena, supposing such 
to exist independently of physical phenomena; it cannot be said of 
gravitation that it exists “ outside phenomena.” But this is exactly 
what is claimed for this Central Authority ; it is “outside pheno- 
mena,” it is noumenal, it finds its expression in a “ law of obliga- 
tion ” which is wide enough to embrace the law of gravitation, the 
law of self-preservation, the law of self-sacrifice; although it is 
outside phenomena, yet somehow it is causal in respect of phenc- 
mena; it is therefore subject to the serious difficulty of noumenal 
causality, which is the great stumbling block to English students of 
Kant’s philosophy ; how can that which is outside phenomena be a 
cause among phenomena ?—in so far as it is a cause among pheno- 
mena it must be, at any rate to that extent, phenomenal; and how 
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can the noumenal be to any extent phenomenal? And if this 
Central Authority is outside phenomena, how can we know anything 
about it at all? Can it be anything more than an unknown z appa- 
rently involved in our consciousness of the world as is involved in 
an algebraic equation, and of which we can know nothing except in 
terms of something else than itself? So that either the relation of 
God and the world must be that of identity —God = Nature, as Spinoza 
said—or this Central Authority is nothing but our own consciousness 
of activity writ large—that is, it is a hypothesis which in our con- 
dition of partial knowledge we require to make in order to explain 
things and the relations of things as we know them; it is a kind 
of “appropriate conception” under which, for present purposes 
only, we “ colligate the facts”; it is a regulative idea; as such it 
may be said to exist, but not otherwise ; and such existence is cer- 
tainly not necessarily objective, nor is it proved in any logical sense 
from phenomenal data. 

Now, granted that assumption, hypothesis, is necessary ; the only 
question is, how much assumption is permissible? The limits to 
the amount of assumption permissible are set by the law of parci- 
mony. Mr. Gasquoine somewhat naively asks, ‘‘ How comes it that 
the stars do not fall, that the seasons are never erratic in their 
course, and that we do not tumble off the globe when we walk ?” 
The explanation which physical science gives of these facts certainly 
does involve certain assumptions; for example, as to the nature and 
relation of force and matter, and as to the nature of reality ; and 
the investigation of these, as of all ultimate inquiries, rests with 
metaphysics. It is certain that physical science can give a satis- 
factory explanation of these phenomena, using the usual scientific 
conceptions of force and matter. It is equally certain that those 
scientific conceptions involve in no way any reference to, or any 
dependence upon, such an assumption as that of this Central Autho- 
rity whose law of obligation is one acting throughout physical, 
psychical, and moral realms. And so in this particular case, the 
law of parcimony is against Mr. Gasquoine. The idea of Central 
Authority of necessity involves teleology, and Mr. Gasquoine does 
not appear to appreciate duly the fact that the developments of 
modern science, physical and psychological, are being carried on on 
mechanistic and not teleological hypotheses. The advance of know- 
ledge may result in the reduction of the present number of necessary 
metaphysical assumptions, but even if they could be thus reduced 
to a single metaphysical postulate, it does not by any means appear 
certain that this final noumenal stronghold would answer in any way 
to this Central Authority whose existence is held to be proved on 
empirical grounds. 

Certain it is that by whatever name such a postulate be called, it 
could afford no substitute for the God of either the old or the new 
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Evangelicalism, so that we are again brought to the fact of the 
absolute antagonism between science and religion. 

The article, suggestive of many other lines of criticism which we 
here avoid, began by suggesting that there are three alternative 
ways of deducing the proof of the existence of God: from miracu- 
lous revelation, which nowadays finds no philosophical defenders ; 
from “ innate consciousness ” of God’s existence, the old Cartesian 
argument which Kant destroyed for ever, but which Mr. Gasquoine, 
with the almost absurd parallel of the non-existence of fairies and 
imps, treats too cavalierly; and the rational observation of pheno- 
mena, which we have seen cannot yield any logical proof of the 
existence objectively of God, gud Central Authority. 

If these alternatives ara exhaustive, which, of course, modern 
Christianity would not admit, it is evident that no proof of God’s 
existence is possible. He may be; for purposes of ultimate ex- 
planation, while empirial knowledge is deficient, we may assume 
that He is; but we do not know that He is. In other words, the 
existence of God as a fact is apprehended only in the consciousness 
of faith, as distinct from the consciousness of knowledge. If we 
give due allowance of weight to the fact already mentioned, that all 
our present knowledge is in truth dependent upon a certain element 
of belief, and is therefore less than logically complete knowledge, 
this position does not appear so arbitrary as it might otherwise do; 
but it remains that it is not a scientific position, nor a position which 
modern science can regard as ultimate and ultimately satisfactory. 
For along with the rational faculty by which he apprehends things 
temporal the Christian insists on his possession of a spiritual faculty 
by which he apprehends things which are not temporal; and this 
faculty he maintains to be not only independent of, but also superior 
to, his mental faculty in all its phases. Of this faculty science, as 
such, knows nothing, works constantly and consistently without the 
smallest reference to it; refuses to admit its threatening encroach- 
ments, and remains its arch-antagonist. So that it is not difficult 
to foresee that the great struggle of the coming century will be the 
struggle between science and religion on this definite ultimate 
question—is there a soul? a spiritual faculty, a higher non-mental 
consciousness ? and unless Christianity can maintain its position 
in this supreme matter it must simply go by default and cease to 
exist as a system of reasonable doctrine. 

In view of this such an article as that on the Final Seat of 
Authority, by Mr. Gasquoine, inadequate and unconvincing as it is 
with respect to its central thought, will have this quite appreciable 
value that it will serve to impress upon the modern Christian mind 
the necessity of renouncing anthropomorphism and all its works and 
also of refusing obstinately to find satisfaction in brilliant epigram, 
or foothold for the struggle that is to come in metaphysical rhetoric. 

Acton BURNELL. 
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THE MISSION OF EMPIRE. 


SEVERAL circumstances conspire at the present time to make questions 
of Empire common topics of conversation and writing, and it is 
characteristic of the manner in which such subjects are usually 
approached that the discussions almost invariably turn upon the 
expediency or the justice of specified acts of Imperial expansion. 
But although the conclusions arrived at may be of importance for 
immediate purposes it is too often overlooked that their validity 
must finally depend upon the answer to the question, Is Empire, 
with its associations of war and conquest, and all the horrors and 
sufferings which they entail, a development which deserves to exist 
at all? and this can only be met by studying the deeper and wider 
question, What are the ultimate purpose and justification of Empire ? 

Now, the distinguishing physical characteristic of Empire is the 
marked assertion of the principle of unification, which on its negative 
side produces among the dominant members of a single political 
organisation a strong disinclination to be severed from each other, 
and on its positive side a more or less keen desire to bring external 
communities within the circle of its dominion. And this naturally 
suggests the reflection that we witness in it no inconsistent or 
diseased development, but a normal manifestation of the world 
process of evolution. It is only another result of the same body of 
tendencies which out of protoplasmic cells has built the structure of 
the human frame, and out of the “cosmic dust” has moulded the 
stellar universe. 

Let us look a little more closely into the matter. At a very early 
period of man’s social development war seems to have become 
established as a common practice between neighbouring tribes, 
With the causes of this, such as incursions into the districts of 
others in search of food in times of want, &c., we are not here 
concerned ; our business just now is simply the recognition and 
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statement of the fact that, whatever the cause may be, the state of 
primitive society is usually one of chronic warfare. The hand of the 
savage, like that of Ishmael, is apt to be against every man outside 
his own community, and every such man’s against him. It is this 
condition of things which explains such a custom as that alluded to 
by Green, and which held, in early Saxon and other Teuton settlements, 
that a stranger passing through a wood must blow his horn to 
apprise others of his movements, failing which any man might 
assume that he was an enemy and justly take his life. 

As a consequence of this inter-tribal warfare certain stronger 
tribes will at length emerge, which, by the conquest of weaker ones, 
will form combinations or groups of tribes. Some of these, 
principally by a continuation of this process, assisted to some extent 
by growing closeness of alliance between tribes and groups, will 
grow into nations and live beneath a single rule. Further warfare 
and integration will cause the stronger nations to grow into kingdoms; 
and the more powerful of these, by the steady conquest and absorption 
of weaker combinations, aided in some degree by peaceful fusion 
resulting either from the marriages of reigning houses or federation, 
grow into Empires. And now this process of progressive unification 
has gone so far that two Empires, the British and the Chinese, contain 
between them about one-half the whole human race; and if we add to 
these the Empires of Russia, the United States, Germany, and France, 
we have half a dozen Empires comprising three-fourths of mankind. 

Empire, then, is simply a development resulting from the 
continuation of a process which has been going on from the 
dawn of social organisation. Nor is it difficult to trace the benefits 
which have been derived from this persistent unification. When 
the first warring tribes were united peace was necessarily established 
between them, and the time and energy which had previously been 
spent by each in the injury of the others could now be devoted to 
the common good. So when groups of tribes were integrated into 
nations there was a further gain of peace. And with each 
succeeding wider combination there has been a consequent wider 
gain. Now this growth of peaceful relations through the agency of 
war was absolutely essential to enable society to settle down to 
those forms of regular and uninterrupted occupation which con- 
stitute the distinctive features of the environment necessary for 
man’s higher development. And as these grew and experience 
engendered a deepening appreciation of their benefits, there slowly 
grew up a corresponding disinclination to have them disturbed by 
war. ‘This growth in the tendency towards peace should be aided 
by another consideration. As the States became more complex and 
powerful and dominated wider regions it would become propor- 
tionately difficult for any one to subjugate another without a vast 
expenditure of energy in a seriously organised effort. These two 
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statement of the fact that, whatever the cause may be, the state of 
primitive society is usually one of chronic warfare. The hand of the 
savage, like that of Ishmael, is apt to be against every man outside 
his own community, and every such man’s against him. It is this 
condition of things which explains such a custom as that alluded to 
by Green, and which held, in early Saxon and other Teuton settlements, 
that a stranger passing through a wood must blow his horn to 
apprise others of his movements, failing which any man might 
assume that he was an enemy and justly take his life. 

As a consequence of this inter-tribal warfare certain stronger 
tribes will at length emerge, which, by the conquest of weaker ones, 
will form combinations or groups of tribes. Some of these, 
principally by a continuation of this process, assisted to some extent 
by growing closeness of alliance between tribes and groups, will 
grow into nations and live beneath a single rule. Further warfare 
and integration will cause the stronger nations to grow into kingdoms; 
and the more powerful of these, by the steady conquest and absorption 
of weaker combinations, aided in some degree by peaceful fusion 
resulting either from the marriages of reigning houses or federation, 
grow into Empires. And now this process of progressive unification 
has gone so far that two Empires, the British and the Chinese, contain 
between them about one-half the whole human race; and if we add to 
these the Empires of Russia, the United States, Germany, and France, 
we have half a dozen Empires comprising three-fourths of mankind. 

Empire, then, is simply a development resulting from the 
continuation of a process which has been going on from the 
dawn of social organisation. Nor is it difficult to trace the benefits 
which have been derived from this persistent unification. When 
the first warring tribes were united peace was necessarily established 
between them, and the time and energy which had previously been 
spent by each in the injury of the others could now be devoted to 
the common good. So when groups of tribes were integrated into 
nations there was a further gain of peace. And with each 
succeeding wider combination there has been a consequent wider 
gain. Now this growth of peaceful relations through the agency of 
war was absolutely essential to enable society to settle down to 
those forms of regular and uninterrupted occupation which con- 
stitute the distinctive features of the environment necessary for 
man’s higher development. And as these grew and experience 
engendered a deepening appreciation of their benefits, there slowly 
grew up a corresponding disinclination to have them disturbed by 
war. This growth in the tendency towards peace should be aided 
by another consideration. As the States became more complex and 
powerful and dominated wider regions it would become propor- 
tionately difficult for any one to subjugate another without a vast 
expenditure of energy in a seriously organised effort. These two 
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influences working together gradually put an end to war as a 
chronic condition, and peace became the normal state, being only 
occasionally broken even when nations were on ill terms. As they 
advanced to the condition of powerful kingdoms or empires, the 
hope of one conquering and absorbing another became yet more 
distant, and the victor in a successful war was usually satisfied with 
gaining some advantage over his opponent, such as the surrender of 
a portion of territory or the payment of an indemnity. And as 
matters now stand, the Great Powers of the world, armed as they 
are by the resources of modern science, are so formidable that a 
nervous dread of war between themselves has grown up among 
them. Each feels that it has too much to lose and not a sufficient 
chance of gain to compensate it for its risk. Hence results an 
increasing tendency to settle disputes by peaceful means, such as 
diplomacy and arbitration. Furthermore, as the integrated elements 
from the tribal stage upwards live peacefully side by side under a 
single rule, the growth of common interests, common traditions, 
common experiences of victory and defeat, serves to develop a 
deeper spirit of fellowship: the sense of human brotherhood is no 
longer confined to the small band, but spreads itself over a great 
number. With each succeeding integration it expands still further, 
and humanity grows “from more to more.” There is, that is to say, 
@ progressive harmonisation of mankind resulting from their living 
beneath the same rule; and the practical and ethical importance of 
this is unspeakable. And thus we are brought to the conclusion 
that the ultimate mission of Empire is the achievement of peace and 
goodwill among men on the widest possible scale. 

Nor can this conclusion be controverted by references to the crude 
and vulgar nature of the aims which are usually kept immediately 
before the conqueror and empire-builder. These men are but instru- 
ments through which Nature does her work. They carry out their 
designs for their own purposes, and she seizes upon the accom- 
plished results and moulds them to a consummation of which they 
never dreamt. Their crudity and imperfection count as nothing: 
in every age Nature must carry on the work of progress with such 
material as lies ready to her hands, with such material as is normal 
to the phase of development through which the nations concerned 
are at that period passing. 

The beneficent influence of Imperial expansion is most clearly 
and immediately felt where unprogressive States, corrupt and cruel, 
are brought under and within some better organised and nobler 
system, which, rapidly or slowly as the case may be, re-constitutes 
their polity and develops a higher social state. In recent years we 
have performed such a work in Egypt, although the country is not 
formally within the Empire; and the military preliminaries of 
another such achievement are now drawing to their termination in 
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South Africa. It is to India, however, that we must turn if we 
would find the supreme object lesson. Despite all that can be 
said against British rule in India, and it is perhaps worthy of more 
severe condemnation in some respects than has ever been passed 
upon it, we cannot escape from the fact that three hundred millions 
of people now dwell in peace who were formerly separated into a 
number of warring and unprogressive States, for the most part 
corrupt and licentious. The condition of the peninsula to-day, in 
defiance of pestilence and famine, is, intellectually and morally, 
certainly superior to anything that has ever been before it. Is not 
this result cheaply purchased at the expense of all the sorrow which 
may have been caused in the building of our Indian Empire? And 
the justification is not far to seek: the suffering which flows from 
war and conquest, even though it may last for some generations, is 
yet, from the very nature of the case, a temporary condition, while 
from the consequent good a perennial and increasing harvest is 
reaped by mankind. 

Let us now turn for a moment to consider the future of Empire. 
It is noteworthy that the Imperial spirit, so far from having 
exhausted its energies in bringing about the vast unifications which 
now exist, is at this moment more widely disseminated and acting 
with greater intensity than at any previous epoch of history. This 
activity has been greatly assisted by the developments of science, 
which, by the railway system, steamship navigation, the electric 
telegraph, &c., have made possible between distant parts a closeness 
of combination, a delicacy and rapidity of adjustment, such as were 
previously unattainable. And so, in the progressive growth of the 
dominions of Great Britain, Russia, France, Germany, and the United 
States we witness a world movement whose dimensions are truly 
colossal. What will be the end of it all? If the ultimate purpose 
for which Nature is evolving Empire be indeed the unification and 
harmonisation of mankind, then Imperial expansion can only cease 
when all existing peoples have been combined into a single federa- 
tion, and each acknowledges, at least over that portion of its 
conduct which brings it in touch with its fellow nations, the rule of 
a common authority. That it would be impossible for any Empire 
to accomplish this by war goes without saying—the fact is implied 
by the nervous dread of war between themselves already alluded to 
as existing among the Great Powers, But, on the other hand, 
many things indicate that it may yet be accomplished by peaceful 
methods. In the growth of arbitration, of international councils, 
and of alliances of a more or less permanent nature between 
Imperial Powers, we see tentative and preliminary movements 
towards the formation of some general body which shall supply the 
means of a common guidance and a final judgment. It may be 
said that these things are nothing new, that they are as old as 
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history; and this no doubt is true; but there is something new 
about them, and it is this: that they are now occupying a position 
in the international practice of the world such as they have never 
held before, and that this position, upborne as it is by the deepening 
sentiment for the maintenance of peace between progressive com- 
munities, grows steadily in importance. Here in brief is the signi- 
ficant point: that, at a time when the Imperial spirit is more 
powerfully asserting itself than in any previous age, there is shown 
among the empires such a desire for common guidance and mutual 
understanding as they have never before exhibited. The exact 
shape which the solution of the problem will take we do not purpose 
to consider here—much has yet to be done before the times will be 
ripe for it. In the meantime its consummation can be hastened by 
the subjugation of backward races and unprogressive States, and 
their incorporation into the more progressive empires. It is here 
that war has yet a field in which it can continue to do mankind 
something of the inestimable service which it has rendered to our 
race in the past. For it is obvious that, the more completely the 
world is divided into a few vast unifications, the more readily can a 
common understanding be arrived at between them. Europe has 
long discovered the importance of a limitation of councillors, and 
shows her recognition of it by reducing the number of the Great 
Powers to six, who, within certain limits, dictate the nature of any 
policy upon which there is a general agreement, the ‘ European 
Concert,” and thus, to some extent, already form a council for the 
decision of European issues. 

It is well that these considerations should be before us at the 
present time. The progress of Empire is more likely to continue 
in a consequential and fruitful manner if there be an intelligent 
perception of the goal of its development and a frank recognition of 
the imperfection of the means which, in a transitional state of society, 
must often be employed in the achievement of even transcendental 
aims. We will thus guard ourselves against the vagaries of re- 
action and remain calm in the midst of wars and rumours of war. 
For great as is the immediate impression which these things make 
upon us, they and the suffering which results from them are, 
philosophically considered, of a temporary nature, while the good 
which flows from them constitutes a permanent endowment. Indeed, 
the suffering associated with Imperial expansion is simply the price 
which Nature demands for every great benefit which man has ever 
won from her. Regarding it in this light, we may continue stead- 
fast in our support of Empire, and feel confident that in doing so 
we are furthering a consummation which goes far beyond the 
proximate aims of conquerors and empire-builders; and it is by 
Nature’s purpose that the claim of Empire to the reverence of 
mankind is to be judged. Ernest J). BELL. 
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AMERICAN FEELING TOWARD 
ENGLAND. 


It is a remarkable fact that, during the first hundred years of her 
national life, the attitude of the United States towards Russia, a 
despotism with which she had nothing in common, was much more 
cordial than her attitude towards Great Britain, one of the freest of 
countries, identified with her, not only in literature, laws and 
political principles, but also in every racial and social tie. What 
were the reasons for this surprising state of feeling through so long 
a time in the history of the United States? The answer is: Three 
great historical events, followed by certain powerful influences at 
work in the heart of American social and political life. 

What were these three great historical events? The War of the 
Revolution and the War of 1812-15, in which England was engaged 
in an armed attack on the United States; and the War of 1861-65, 
in which she assumed what was, on the whole, an unfriendly attitude. 
These events occurred at long intervals, but as they were of the 
same general tenour in showing hostile feeling on the part of 
England, their effect on the American mind, when considered 
together, was made all the deeper. 

As the Revolutionary War was the means of securing for the 
United States its independence, most naturally that war made the 
profoundest impression, not only upon those who lived in those 
times, but also upon their immediate descendants. The United 
States has always been formed chiefly of rural communities, but this 
was especially so during the first eighty years of its existence. It 
is in such communities that tales and traditions of the past are 
handed down most graphically, from father toson. Stories of the Revo- 
lution were the staple of conversation by millions of American firesides 
until the great war between the States came to obscure the memories 
of the War of Independence. To the generation of American 
citizens who passed away in the fifth decade of the present century, 
the Revolution seemed as close in time as the late conflict between 
the North and South seems to the living generation. The deeds of 
their grandfathers in the contest which ended at Yorktown were 
talked of with the same familiarity as the younger Americans of 
the present day talk of the deeds of their fathers in the contest that 
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ended at Appomattox. The avimosities of that remote past were 
thus, in no small degree, kept alive throughout the United States— 
on the remote plantations of the Carolinas, on the ancient estates of 
Virginia and Maryland, in the villages and towns of New York and 
Pennsylvania, and in the forest-openings of Missouri and Illinois, 

During half a century or more the speakers on the hustings at 
the County Court-houses, in order to excite the sympathy and 
applause of their audiences, rarely failed to omit all reference to the 
hardships and glories of the Revolution. The Fourth of July was 
celebrated with almost as much fervour in 1850 as in 1795, and 
diffused throughout the year the spirit of ardent patriotism. For 
fifty years after his death, Washington remained a living presence 
among the American people, not so much as the statesman whose 
wisdom gave stability to the new National Government, as the 
soldier who had shared the privations of Valley Forge and forced 
Cornwallis to surrender at Yorktown. To have been a continental 
soldier in one’s youth, or the son of a brave Revolutionary officer, 
was a stronger claim upon the popular suffrage than to have fought 
in any of the later wars. These memories could not be cherished 
by the people with such intensity without prolonging, in some 
measure, the bitter animosities of that period, far off in the past as 
it really was. 

Even if the orators of the Senate and hustings had not en- 
couraged the dislike of the English by a thousand allusions 
appealing to the patriotism of the people, the histories taught in 
the public schools would have planted in the minds of the young 
the seeds of the prejudice, which, as the children grew up, were 
certain to expand into the prejudice itself. The Revolutionary War 
was @ war about which the school historians of the United States up 
to a recent date had not the slightest difference of opinion. About 
that war, in every aspect, they all thought alike, whether they were 
citizens of the West or the South or the North ; whether they were 
Abolitionists, Unionists, or Secessionists. It is only of late years 
that a number of writers of school histories, in a spirit of fairness, 
have sought to put in a more favourable light the British policy 
towards the colonists. 

Before sufficient time had passed to diminish, to a great extent, the 
bitterness of the transmitted animosities of the Revolution, the 
United States and England came again into conflict, for reasons 
which deeply wounded the national pride of the Americans. The 
War of 1812-15 has been justly called, in the United States, the 
second War of Independence. England asserted, in a singularly 
uncompromising manner, the right to board all American ships— 
men-of-war as well as merchantmen—in order to make a search for’ 
sailors, who, though employed in the American Service, had been 
born British subjects. The fact of naturalisation, it was declared, 
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did not take away the right. In the enfurcement of this claim 
Eoglish men-of-war lay outside the harbours of all the principal 
Atlantic ports, waiting for American merchantmen to put to sea, 
and even before hostilities actually began had compelled, at the 
cannon’s mouth, an American man-of-war to lower its colours. In 
carrying out this policy of impressment the English removed 
several thousand sailors from vessels belonging to the United States 
and its citizens. 

To no section of the American people was this course of England 
more hateful than to the young men just entering political life, 
whose minds had been deeply impressed by what they had heard 
or read of England’s policy before or during the Revolution. The 
men who were to direct the destinies of the Republic almost down 
to the great war between the States, obtained their first promi- 
nence in public life about the time of the second war with Great 
Britain—men like Henry Clay, Andrew Jackson, John C. Calhoun, 
Thomas H. Benton, Martin Van Buren, and many others of hardly 
less influence in moulding public opinion. By most of them the 
hostility which they had felt towards England in their early life 
was never entirely forgotten, and the same feeling was shared by 
nearly every section of the American people. 

This feeling, so far as the people of the Northern States were 
concerned, was intensified by the attitude of the majority of English- 
men when the war between the States broke out. The opinion was 
universally held in the North, justly or unjustly, that the English 
sympathy with the Confederacy did not arise entirely from a natural 
admiration of a people who, against the most tremendous odds, 
were fighting, with an undaunted spirit, for their independence, but 
that it had its origin partly in the wish that the growing Republic 
should be divided and its principles thus discredited—a fact that 
would strengthen the monarchical form of government throughout 
the civilised world, and extend the field of British commerce by 
throwing open the Southern States to free trade. 

Apart from the three great wars which I have mentioned, there 
were several influences—some arising at one period, some at another— 
which confirmed in the American mind the dislike of the English 
people. 

One of the most important of these influences had its origin in the 
growth of democratic feeling in the United States. It cannot be said 
that the United States became the democracy we find it to be to-day 
until the administration of Jackson. It is true that he was preceded 
in the Presidency by Jefferson, the father of democratic ideas in 
America, but it was not until many years had passed after the 
retirement of Jefferson from office that the influence of those ideas 
can be stated to have permeated American society. In the times of 
Jefferson, one of the most distinguished public men was Alexander 
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Hamilton, who had expressed a strong preference for the English 
form of administration, and a thorough distrust of popular govern- 
ment. By the time Jackson became President, an entirely new 
generation, which had no recollection of the Colonial Age, had come 
forward in active life. This generation had been brought up under 
democratic institutions alone, and had deeply imbibed their spirit. 
Not only was this true of the greater part of the population to be 
found east of the Alleghany Mountains, but it was still more true of 
all the inhabitants of the country lying on the other side of that 
great chain. 

The pioneers had now blazed their way hundreds of miles through 
the forests beyond the Mississippi River on the west, and the Illinois 
River on the north. Great commonwealths had been erected where, 
only a comparatively short time before, the bear, bison, and antelope 
had wandered unmolested. The people who had established these 
commonwealths had begun by building their own cabins and clearing 
away the woods with their own hands, and in Jackson’s time the 
inhabitants, with few exceptions, still drove their own waggons and 
followed their own ploughs. If there had been marked social dis- 
tinctions between the settlers before they left the States on the 
sea coast, these distinctions had not survived—certainly not in the 
country north of the Ohio River. A population sprang up which 
showed a spirit of democracy such as had never before been observed, 
even in America. Every year saw an enormous expansion in the 
area of the West brought under cultivation, and every year the power 
of that part of the country increased in the general affairs of the 
Republic. The rural population of the Northern States rapidly grew 
more in sympathy with the rural population of the Western, and both 
drew further and further away from the people of the South, who did 
not carry their democratic principles into social life. Already 
prejudiced against the English by the histories they had studied in 
their childhood and youth, the habit among them of entire social 
equality made them dislike England still more deeply because in that 
country one branch of the Legislature was composed of men of long 
descent, who were entitled to their seats by birth; and because there 
the whole foundation of society was crowned by a superstructure of 
aristocracy, appealing to the public respect by all the prestige of 
family, wealth, and distinguished services. 

The dislike which the American democracy felt for Great Britain 
was further increased by the disparaging descriptions which were 
given in so many English books of travel of their manners and habits 
of life. There were two books which were especially unpleasant to 
American sensibilities. These were Mrs. Trollope’s Domestic Manners 
of the Americans, and Dickens’ American Notes, in which the people 
of the United States were held up to the shafts of ridicule, not the 
less distasteful because barbed with truth. In Martin Chuzalewit 
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Dickens seemed to be using all of his powers, not simply to discredit 
the social influences of a Republican form of government, but rather 
by drawing such a repelling picture of what he supposed the 
conditions in American life generally to be that no Englishman, at 
least, would ever emigrate to the United States. That the foremost 
writer of his day—the man whose readers were numbered by millions 
all over the globe—should have used the opportunities which a 
triumphant tour in the United States had presented to discredit 
almost everything he saw, seemed, in the minds of even impartial 
American citizens, only another proof that England was still so much 
ander the influence of the old hostile feeling towards the United 
States that she was indisposed to acknowledge any good in her 
government, her society, or her people. 

The English have ceased to write about the United States such 
books as the Domestic Manners of the Americans or the American 
Notes, not only because they are now so kindly disposed towards the 
American people, but also because the American people themselves 
have, in the course of the last fifty years or so, become less of a 
target for even good-natured ridicule. But for nearly one hundred 
years in their national existence, the consciousness that the English 
looked down on them, whether justly or not (a proof of which all 
sections of the population had in the books I have named, and their 
like), had an important influence in increasing the prejudice against 
England, which the course of political events was only too well 
calculated to arouse against that country in the American mind. 

A third reason for the continuation of this prejudice for so long a 
time was the enormous immigration of foreigners into the United 
States. So far as the Irish are concerned, the mass of Americans 
have never taken their denunciations of England very seriously. 
Have not different sections of them in their native country declaimed 
against other sections with even greater fervour? The keen sense 
of humour which characterises the American mind has always caused 
the Americans at large to be too much alive to the ludicrous side of 
the Irish nature to be much wrought upon by the story of Irish 
wrongs. ‘There was, however, one body of citizens who were disposed 
to make a great deal of these wrongs, and in doing so, attacked the 
English nation with a bitterness which could not have been surpassed 
by the Irish orators in Parliament. This body was the American 
politicians, and their object was to “‘ catch the Irish vote.” I say 
“‘ was,” because in recent years the Irish vote in the United States, 
as a whole, has not played the part it did even twenty years ago. 
The motive of these speakers in denouncing England has been clearly 
understood ; but, at the same time, the iteration and reiteration 
from year to year, and decade to decade, of their charges against the 
English people undoubtedly made some impression on the public 
mind, if for no other reason, because that mind was already prejudiced 
against England. 
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One of the most popular political cartoons ever published in 
America represented Mr. Blaine, the prince of politicians, as poking 
the caged lion of Great Britain with a long and sharp pole. The 
contortions of the royal animal under the process were pictured as 
affording unmixed delight to a large assembly, not all of whom, it 
may be presumed, were formerly citizens of Cork and Limerick. 
Mr. Biaine, in the speech which suggested the cartoon, was thinking 
only of the Irish voter, but his words, he knew, were not displeasing 
to the people of the United States in general. And the same idea 
was in the mind of every American politician who imitated that 
shrewd public man’s example. 

It was not to be expected that the Germans, who have emigrated 
to the United States in such enormous numbers in the course of the 
last eighty years, would feel the bitter animosity towards England 
which has been shown by American citizens of Irish birth. No 
American politician has imagined that he could gain votes among 
them simply by abusing the English with the intemperance which he 
would display in an address before an Irish audience. Nevertheless, 
the Germans in the United States had not, up to the date of the 
war with Spain, shown any leaning towards England. They belonged 
originally to one of the Continental nations, and when leaving 
Germany their attitude towards England was that of the body of 
their people in their native land. In America that attitude was apt 
to assume a marked dislike, since the transplanted German has been 
quick to identify himself with the national feelings of his adopted 
country. As his children were educated in the public schools, and 
grew up in the usual American environment, they differed in no 
respect, in their national sentiment, from children of English descent, 
whose ancestors had left the Old World several centuries before, 

In 1878 silver was demonetised by an Act of Congress, a fact 
which at the time attracted but little public notice, but which in 
a few years began to excite extraordmary attention. An agitation 
was started for an increase in the volume of silver currency, which 
culminated in the demand for the free and unlimited coinage 
of silver bullion without regard to the action of foreign nations. 
This demand was supported by an enormous body of voters, until 
finally it was taken up by the Democratic Party as one of the 
cardinal principles of their organisation. In the minds of a large 
section of the American people the complete remonetisation of silver 
became identified with the reassertion of American independence of 
the European Powers, and the animosities which the debates aroused 
had a personal keenness which had not been seen in the United 
States since the contest over slavery. 

Of all the foreign countries imagined to be scheming to fix upon 
the necks of the Americans the yoke of the single gold standard, 
England was supposed to be the most dangerous and determined. 
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Was she not the banker, the creditor nation? Was it not especially 
to her interest as a lender that all financial transactions should be 
in gold alone as affording her the most valuable returns on her 
loans ? 

From a thousand American platforms England was held up as the 
chief “conspirator” in the demonetisation of silver by Act of 
Congress in 1873—the “‘ fraud of 1873” it was always called—and 
as afterwards secretly pouring out her boundless treasure, like so 
much water, to ensure the success of the cause of the single gold 
standard in the United States. In their fervour the silver orators 
declared that England exercised a financial oppression over that 
country more odious than the political oppression that brought about 
the Revolution, and there was a wild proclamation by some speakers 
that the American people must have recourse to another war to 
regain their independence. 

Fortunately, the American people as a whole were too sensible to 
be misled by such foolish and reckless declamation as this, but there 
can be little doubt that a large body of ignorant citizens—residents 
chiefly of the remote rural districts—were by it permanently preju- 
diced against England, and to their last hour will believe that it was 
she who, by secret plotting, really demonetised silver in 1873, and 
in doing so forged a heavy chain for every wage-earner and every 
“honest and sturdy ” farmer in America. 


II. 


To an American citizen whose life, after arriving at the age of 
reflection, covers, like my own, nearly the whole of the period since 
the end of the war between the North and South, there is nothing 
more striking in the history of that interval—memorable as it has 
been for so many reasons—than the growth in the United States of 
a more cordial feeling towards England. In recent years, at the 
very time that some of the influences which tended to promote ill- 
feeling against that country were at work, this kindly sentiment has 
shown so much vigour that it seemed hardly to need even the 
friendly conduct of England towards the United States in the 
Spanish War, to spread it among all sections of the American 
people. The growth of the sentiment has been nourished by 
various influences. 

First, in the consciousness of the national power resulting from 
the enormous expansion in wealth and population since the close of 
the war between the States, the sensitiveness and uneasy self- 
assertiveness of the Americans, as a mass, has virtually passed away. 
A new greatness has brought a new dignity and sobriety, and, 
largely in consequence of this spirit, the attitude of the United 
States towards England has gradually assumed a more friendly 
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character. The Americans, as a people, have now, for many years, felt 
that they were equal to the people of the Mother Country in all the 
attributes of national grandeur, and that they met upon a footing of 
undisputed equality in the family of nations. Britain has loomed no 
larger in the perspective than the other great countries of the world, 
with all of which the United States saw she was equal in power. 
Unconsciously, her citizens have recognised that they could afford to 
forget much in the past that had been galling to their pride; in 
short, that they could safely cultivate a magnanimous spirit which 
in their fathers would have looked very much like cowardice. 

The growth in the influence of the leading American Universities 
has also had much to do in fostering a more cordial sentiment 
towards Britain. In the course of the last twenty years the pros- 
perity of these institutions has advanced in an extraordinary degree, 
and the liberality of their educational policy has kept step with the 
expansion in their pecuniary resources. Far and wide through the 
whole fabric of American life, the benefit of their teachings have 
spread, and the good results have been seen, not only in the more 
enlightened tone in American thought in general, but also in the 
less provincial attitude towards all foreign countries. 

It cannot be said that the Universities have pointedly encouraged 
a more cordial sentiment towards England in particular, but all 
their influence has tended that way, in nourishing a more appre- 
ciative feeling towards the world at large. Naturally, an American 
institution of learning is more in touch with the fundamental prin- 
ciples of government for which Great Britain stands than for the 
principles which the other European nations represent. And 
naturally, too, its intellectual and moral sympathies go out more 
readily to the Anglo-Saxon race wherever found on the globe. 
Moreover, the disposition of all the great American Universities is 
now to discourage that undiscriminating spirit of infuriate patriotism 
which has guided the pens of the writers of American school 
histories in years gone by, and to promote a calmer and more 
impartial attitude in such books, in the belief that the greatness of 
the United States is now such that her people can afford to do 
justice to both sides in the international contests in the past. All 
this has told in favour of a more kindly feeling towards England. 

In addition, the American Universities, through their presidents, 
are taking an active part in the settlement of great international 
questions, in which the United States is involved. As a rule, these 
men are something more than mere scholars. In a large number 
of instances they are among the most generally accomplished and 
highly-trained men of affairs whom the world possesses. Such men 
as Andrew D. White and Seth Low, William L. Wilson and Daniel 
C. Gilman, to name only four, are equal to the ablest publicists of 
Europe. The example of such men has done much to increase the 
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enlightening influence of the institutions over which they preside, 
and to make them a still greater force in America for the cultivation 
of juster and kinder relations with all the Powers of the world, and 
especially with Great Britain, with whose people the people of the 
United States have practically everything in common. 

A third influence promoting a more cordial sentiment toward 
England has been the enormous growth in the facilities offered 
Americans for travelling in Europe. It is estimated that not less 
than one hundred thousand visit the Old World in the course of 
every twelve months. This body of people are drawn, as a rule, 
from the most influential class in the United States. So general is 
the habit of making the foreign tour that it is the exception to find 
among Americans of even moderate means one who has not been 
abroad at some time in his life. Fifty years ago it was the exception 
to find, even among the wealthiest citizens, one who had travelled in 
Europe. 

The more cosmopolitan spirit observed in the United States in the 
last three decades is largely due to the influence of this foreign 
travel, which, by bringing so many of the American people in 
personal touch with foreign nations, has removed many prejudices 
which had their origin in mere provincialism. Wherever the 
American has gone in Europe, he has seen clearly that it is with 
Britain alone that his own country has much in common, whether in 
social or moral sentiments, political principles, or fundamental laws. 
The tie of kinship seems closer after a visit to that land than it ever 
did before; a war with its people a more fratricidal strife; and 
continued bad feeling towards them a crime against the entire 
Anglo-Saxon race, whose interests, after all, the American traveller 
observes more and more plainly the farther he wanders, are practically 
identical all over the face of the globe. 

A fourth influence promoting more cordial feeling has been the 
steady increase in the number of marriages between American women 
and English noblemen and gentlemen. It has been the habit in the 
United States to speak very sharply of the supposed weakness of the 
American heiress for an English title, but it is very doubtful whether, 
in his heart, the average American citizen is not pleased when he 
hears that another American girl has entered the exclusive circle of 
the British aristocracy. And because he will not admit it openly, it 
is not the less true that he feels that the society of his own country 
has been increased in distinction by the number of these aristocratic 
connections. But, apart from the sentiments which he may entertain 
on these points, he is naturally inclined to have a deeper and warmer 
interest in a land where so many of the most charming of his own 
countrywomen have made their homes. And that interest is not 
lessened by the fact that these women, while adding to the attrac- 
tiveness of their adopted country, have, as a rule continued to 
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cherish the ties of birth and blood which bind them to 
Awerica. 

The English correspondents of the American papers show their 
knowledge of their readers in the United States by devoting a large 
part of their weekly letters to gossip about the leading American 
women in England. It would be inferred that these women were by 
far the most conspicuous in the British peerage, a conclusion that is 
entirely agreeable to American preconceptions, but the very fact of 
their extraordinary prominence, real or supposed, makes the American 
citizen feel that, at least to that extent, he has an important share 
in modern England, a feeling which naturally fosters in his breast 
kinder sentiments towards that country. 

The English themselves have adopted a conciliatory manner 
towards the Americans. ‘That attitude of criticism or open hostility 
which had on many occasions distinguished England’s relations with 
the United States has, in the course of the last twenty-five years, 
been practically abandoned. In its stead she has shown on every 
occasion a desire to win the goodwill of the American people. In 
this, it is only natural that she should be actuated largely by selfish 
motives. In extending her Colonial Empire she had aroused the 
enmity of all the leading Powers of Europe, and she stood almost 
without an ally in that part of the world. Instinetively she turned 
to the one great nation identified with her in blood, laws, and 
political principles. She felt that, with the moral sympathy of that 
nation behind her, and perhaps its active support in a crisis, she 
could afford to contemn the hostility of her immediate neighbours. 

Beyond all selfish reasons, however, the very isolation of England 
made her feel all the more deeply the tie of kinship with the 
American people, and appreciate as she had never done before the 
claims of a common descent and a common destiny. Twenty-five 
years ago no British Prime Minister would have shown the spirit of 
forbearance which Lord Salisbury displayed in settling the threatening 
question which Mr. Cleveland had raised by his Venezuelan Message 
—a spirit which entitles that statesman to the lasting honour of the 
citizens of the United States as well as of Great Britain, Nothing 
revealed more clearly the great change which had taken place in the 
relations of the two peoples than the sensation of horror which 
passed over both countries at the mere thought of the fratricidal war 
between them which at one time seemed so imminent. 

It was, however, in the conflict with Spain that England gave 
that supreme proof of goodwill, which, coming at a critical moment, 
did more to remove from the American mind the bitterness of the 
animosities of the past than all the other influences which I have men- 
tioned, combined, had done. In standing behind the United States 
in that war, and thus assuring it against all intervention on the 
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part of any of the Continental Powers, England did a service which 
produced a deep impression at the time, and one that is certain to 
have a lasting effect on the future relations of the two peoples; for 
the Americans are as quick to appreciate a benefit as to resent an 
injury. That service has already become a part of their historical 
sentiment, and historical sentiment carries a weight in the United 
States unexampled among modern nations. 

Why, then, it might be asked, did not the moral sympathy of that 
country go out universally to the British in their contest with the 
Boers, a contest which arose before the sense of American gratitude 
for British aid in the Spanish War could have been diminished ? 
The answer to this question is necessarily a complex one. Ina 
general way, it may be first said that those Americans who sym- 
pathised with the Boers were much louder in making their senti- 
ments known than those who sympathised with the British, thus 
giving the impression that they were greater in number than they 
really were. They can be divided into several classes, which 
together made up a minority of the American people: (1) the Irish 
and the Silver fanatics, who were anxious to see harm come to Great 
Britain from any quarter, and who would have been equally opposed 
to her if she had been engaged in a war with Russia or France ; 
(2) the politicians, who were eager to secure the vote of the Irish 
living in the cities: of this class were the Municipal assemblies of 
New York and Boston, which passed resolutions condemning England’s 
action in the Transvaal; (3) the persons who instinctively leaned 
towards the Boers, because they were fighting so bravely against a 
Power of such vastly superior resources: this class did not consider 
the original causes of the conflict, or the ultimate effect upon 
England should she acknowledge the independence of the Boers ; 
(4) the persons with whom it was an inflexible principle to sympa- 
thise with a Republic contending with a Monarchy. 

There is another influence, far more powerful than any I have 
mentioned, which is drawing the people of the United States into 
relations with the people of England, closer and more cordial than 
had ever existed between them before. I refer to the growth 
among the Americans of the sentiment in favour of territorial 
expansion, Every election which has recently taken place, has 
shown that the popular feeling approves the policy which 
Mr. McKinley began and has so firmly pursued. Wherever the 
flag of the United States has been raised, there is little likelihood 
that it will ever be lowered with the consent of a majority of the 
American people. Territorial expansion appeals to the masses, 
because it touches the sense of national glory; it appeals to the 
merchant and manufactorer, because it will enlarge the bounds of 
national trade ; and, finally, it appeals to the capitalist, because he 
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hopes that it will divert to other fields that growing number of 
persons in the United States who lean towards the doctrines of 
Socialism and Communism. 

The movement headed by Mr. Bryan carried to the very wealthy 
men of America a degree of alarm unprecedented among the 
members of their circle, and there were many thousands of them 
who urged on the war with Spain simply because it would not only 
divert attention to a new issue, but also draw off a host of voters 
who were rapidly becoming dangerous to the stability of the right 
of property. They favour territorial expansion to-day because it 
means that the standing army must be increased, a protection to 
their own fortunes, which they anticipate they will more and more 
need as time goes on. 

The new policy will not only render it necessary for the United 
States to have a larger army and navy, but it may also, at any time, 
make an alliance with a foreign Power imperative, There is not a 
thinking man in America to-day, who does not recognise that the 
further the policy of expansion is pushed the less disposition will 
the Continental Powers of Europe have to respect the Monroe 
Doctrine as applied to South America, after Asia, the most promising 
scene in the world for European Colonial aggrandisement. It is by 
no means improbable that Germany, strengthened by the proposed 
increase in her naval force, and still burning to extend the field of 
her Colonial influence, will seize the first pretext to plant her foot 
upon the Southern pampas and defy the United States to expel her 
from the soil. 

This is one of the probabilities of the future, while another, still 
stronger, is a complication with some other, or even the same foreign 
Power, growing out of the new territory the United States already 
holds outside of her continental boundaries, Which European 
nation is likely to support her in the enforcement of the Monroe 
Doctrine? England, and England alone. Which European country 
is apt to be her ally in case of complications on other grounds ? 
Again, England, and England alone. 

Such are the questions which thoughtful Americans are now 
asking themselves, and such are the answers they are returning in 
their own breasts. Is it at all surprising, therefore, that even now, 
when the policy of territorial expansion beyond the continent is in 
its infancy, the undercurrents of American feeling are favourable to 
an unwritten alliance with Great Britain? I venture to predict 
that the twentieth century will see England and the United States 
united by a friendship which will carry as much weight in the 
councils of nations as if the two countries had agreed formally by 
treaty to support each other in every emergency threatening the 
integrity of either or of both; and it is far srom unlikely that in 
the same century they will be found on more than one occasion, 
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asserting, side by side, with bayonet and cannon, the common rights 
of the Anglo-Saxon race in all parts of the world. . 

Even in the present state of feeling between the two peoples, At / 
is impossible to believe that England would allow the power of the : 
United States to be destroyed by any combination of the European 
Continental nations; and, on the other hand, it is equally impossible 
to believe that the United States would permit a like debasemeént 
of England. In the preservation of the greatness of each lies the . 
protection of the other in that policy of territorial expansion which\_ 
seems to be the destiny of the Anglo-Saxon in the Western as well 
as in the Eastern hemisphere. 

Melancholy, indeed, would it be for mankind if the United States 
should stand idly by, while the unscrupulous military spirit of 
Continental Europe drove England from her colonies, and in doing 
so, put out the lamp of free government in all those parts of the 
world. Still more melancholy would it be, in the end, for the 
United States herself, since the same spirit which is so eager to 
inflict- irreparable injury on Great Britain would, if successful in 
that case, turn upon the United States also, and inflict a similar 
injury on her. 

It is to Great Britain and the United States alone that all persons 
interested in the highest modern progress are now looking for its 
further advancement. An imperative obligation rests on these 
countries to act together in every crisis in which that progress, 
identified as it is with their greatness, is seriously threatened. 
Their own welfare, the welfare of the world, demands it. England, 
in the Spanish-American War, gave the plainest proof of what she 
regards as her duty under these vital circumstances. There is the 
strongest reason for thinking that in an emergency of equal peril to 
England the United States would follow that illustrious example, 
and, in doing so, perform an act that would for ages be considered, 
from many points of view, the most momentous in the whole history 
of the Anglo-Saxon race. 

PHILIP ALEXANDER BRUCE. 
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CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


SCIENCE. 


THOsE who are commencing the study of botany will derive much 
assistance from a little text-book on this subject, which has been 
published by Mr. A. J. Ewart.) There are many works of this 
kind, but most of them rather repel the beginner on account of the 
multitude of technical terms which they contain, and which are 
rarely explained to the student. Mr. Ewart not only makes as 
sparing a use as possible of special terms, but these are explained 
fully, and a useful appendix shows their derivations. The illustrations 
are numerous and well chosen; many of them will be familiar to 
those conversant with botanical literature, but to the student they 
will prove useful. Fig. 80 should, of course, be inverted, as it 
stands it is a startling case of geotropism. 

Those living in the country could spend many a pleasant hour 
amidst the vegetation which surrounds them if they had a book 
such as this for a companion. 

The Review of the Paris Ecole d Anthropologie for May 15 con- 
tains, or rather consists of, an interesting article by M. Ch. Letour- 
neau on the ‘“ Evolution of Language.” In it the author traces 
human speech back to its primitive elements so far as these can now 
be ascertained. It must, of course, be a matter of conjecture what 
sounds were first used by human beings as means of communication 
with each other ; but by studying the languages of primitive races 
and the first sounds uttered by children it may be assumed with 
some degree of probability that the first words were of the simplest 
character, consisting of one or two syllables, In the form of interjec- 
tions such primitive words remain, even in the most highly-developed 
languages. M. Letourneau assumes that there were several centres 
in which language was developed, and he rejects altogether the idea 
that there can have been a separate creation of each of the thousand 
languages spoken at the present time. In short, the author applies 
the principles of evolution to language, and, in our opinion, makes 
out as good a case as the nature of the subject admits, 
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PHILOSOPHY AND THEOLOGY. 


More and more, as Comte said, the past dominates the present—or, 
perhaps, the “more and more” should apply to our consciousness of 
a fact of which until recent times we have been comparatively 
ignorant. But as we have grown aware of our obligations to the 
past, there has naturally arisen an increasing desire to know more 
of it and to understand it more fully. A serious and important 
attempt in this direction is made by M. H. Ouvré (Professor in the 
* Faculty of Letters at the University of Bordeaux) in Les Formes 
Littéraires de la Pensée Grecque.1 As this volume contains nearly 
six hundred closely-printed pages, we can do little more than call 
attention to the aim of the author and the contents of his book. 
Beginning with the origin of Greek thought, M. Ouvré leads us step 
by step through its literary development, in the following order: 
the first settled forms, narrative poetry, lyrical poetry, the passage 
to prose, the beginnings of speculative and practical reason, the 
drama, comprehensive history, metaphysic and the written discourse. 
The field, as it will be seen, is a most extensive one, but it is 
mastered by the author with singular ability and a profound know- 
ledge of his subject. The causes of the intellectual superiority of 
the Greeks are touched upon in the earlier pages, and we are asked 
to consider the reason of their differentiation from the non-Aryan 
peoples. These, Chaldean, Egyptian, Chinese, present a striking 
instance of races which attained a certain degree of civilisation and 
intellect which was arrested at a comparatively early stage; eminently 
practical in morals as well as in material things, they lacked specu- 
lation and the idea of freedom; bound hard and fast by tradition, 
they never advanced beyond a fixed point. The Aryans, a younger 
race, more free and supple, were capable of a higher development, 
and those of them who settled in Greece, affected, no doubt, by their 
physical environment, rapidly over-passed the earlier races. Of this 
superiority Greek literature is the monument. Not the least in- 
teresting and impressive chapter in this illuminating work is the 
last, in which M. Ouvré touches upon the competing claims of science 
and literature, and, taught by the experience of the great history he 
has traced, he declares that “l’ceuvre par excellence de notre 
6poque n’est point, comme on le répéte a satiété, la science et la 
science uniquement, mais 4 céte delle, et peut-dtre au-dessus, la 
poésie.” And this, no doubt, is one reason why the literature of 
Greece still retains its power to charm and elevate mankind. 

A work of somewhat different aim is Mr. Henry Osborn Taylor’s 


“ a Formes Littéraires de la Pensée Grecque, Par H. Ouvré, Paris: Félix Alcan. 
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Ancient Ideals,! which, nevertheless, touches the same current of 
thought as the preceding one at several points. The scope of the 
work is much wider, as its sub-title indicates, and at the same time 
Mr. Taylor bestows more attention upon religious and spiritual 
development than M. Oavré. We are struck by the coincidence 
that two works which reached us at the same time, one from France 
and one from America, should have so much as they have in common, 
but they are both written by scholars and idealists who have come 
under the spell of the best that antiquity produced. Mr. Taylor, 
like M. Ouvré, begins by considering the limitations of the non- 
Aryan races—Chaldeans, Egyptians, Chinese, and comes to much 
the same conclusion. The arrest of intellectual development in 
Egypt is forcibly remarked. ‘‘ With her first historic dynasties 
Egypt reaches her best. In excellence of building, she never sur- 
passed the Great Pyramid: nor did her artists ever make better 
statues than some of the oldest; and Ptahotep’s precepts were 
scarcely improved on. Egypt offers the longest of histories, and has 
no advance to show.” 

The moral ideal of these early races was no mean one, but it was 
conservative; reached at an early stage, it imposed itself upon 
successive generations for ages ; unquestioning obedience to tradition 
was its essence, and it never expanded. Individual liberty and the 
growth of personality were undreamed of, and they remained 
‘incapable of larger thought and fuller manhood.” 

Hindoo thought attained a higher level by its aspirations after 
the Infinite and the Absolute, but this too was at the expense of 
individual personality. The Persians made a further advance 
towards the goal of individual freedom, yet they never attained the 
capacity for self-government. In a brilliant chapter Mr. Taylor 
sketches ‘‘ Greek Beginnings,” the land and the race which became 
Hellas and the Hellenes. Ina series of essays our author traces the 
development—intellectual and spiritual—of this favoured race, and for 
the first time we see the rise of individuality, the sense of freedom, 
and something of the ‘‘ enthusiasm of humanity,” The less esthetic 
but severer genius of Rome leads to the next phrase of development, 
which finally expands into that type for which there is no other 
name than Christian. The development of the religious ideas of 
Judaism is then sketched, and we are shown how the best Jewish 
and the highest Pagan thought are combined in Christianity. How 
much this expansion was due to the life and teachings of Christ is 
a matter of controversy, Mr. Taylor follows traditional opinion ; but 
to him Christianity does not mean an ecclesiastical system nor a 
creed, but a spirit of unlimited life and unbounded love. These 

1 Ancient Ideals. A Study of Intellectual and Spiritual Growth from Early Times 
to the Establishment of Christianity. By Henry Osborn Taylor. New York: The 
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lines convey but a feeble impression of the surpassing interest of 
Ancient Ideals. We have only to add that the style of the author is 
in harmony with his subject ; it is eloquent and yet subdued, and is 
worthy of its theme, which might be described as a survey of the 
brighter side of humanity. 

Christianity and Mythology, by Mr. John M. Robertson, is a work 
of altogether a different spirit than the one just noticed. Mr. 
Robertson is no idealist, and he prefers science to poetry. To him 
Christianity is mere mythology, and he has no feeling for the truths 
which the mythology may enshrine. Much of his criticism is no 
doubt correct enough, though we confess we feel little interest in the 
question whether the writers of the Gospels borrowed from the 
legends of Krishna and Buddha. Large numbers of religious people, 
even Christians, have given up miracles, and with them the virgin 
birth of Jesus, the Resurrection and Ascension; but they will 
probably be startled at the lengths to which Mr. Robertson asks 
them to go. The Gospels are entirely myth, there never was a Jesus 
of Nazareth, a carpenter's son, who delivered the Sermon on the 
Mount, and the parables, who contended with the Pharisees and was 
“crucified under Pontius Pilate.” But it is only fair to give Mr, 
Robertson’s theory in his own words. “The one tenable hypothesis 
left to us is still that of a preliminary Jesus ‘B.C,’ a vague cult- 
founder such as the Jesus ben Pandira of the Talmud, put to death 
for (probably ante-Judaic) teachings now lost, round whose move- 
ment there may have gradually clustered the survivals of an ancient 
solar worship of a Babe Joshua, son of Miriam, and round whose 
later composite cult, in which ‘ Jesus,’ not of Nazareth, figured for 
Paul as a mere crucified Messiah, a speechless sacrifice, there appears 
to have coalesced various other doctrinal movements, which perhaps 
incorporated some actual utterances of several Jesuses of Messianic 
pretensions, Nazarite and ante-Nazarite, but certainly also gathered 
up, generation after generation, many documentary compositions and 
pragmatic and didactic fictions.” 

We need scarcely say that Mr. Robertson does not profess to 
prove all the propositions contained in this hypothesis, which appears 
to us to raise more difficulties than the one it attempts to solve. 
That Christianity, in its highest sense, was a growth we have no 
doubt ; we are as ready to discard the legendary accretions as Mr. 
Robertson, but that they should crystallize round a nonentity, a 
mere fiction, still appears to us improbable. If it should finally 
turn out to be the case, it does not destroy the value of that mode 
of thought which is called Christian, and which must still denote a 
remarkable expansion of the human heart and intellect. The 
corruptions which have attended ecclesiastical and doctrinal 
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Christianity are indeed pitiable, but unfortunately it is the constant 
history of religion which needs to be re-created from time to time, 
If historic Christianity is doomed to disappear its place will be 
supplied by a higher form of religion. Mr. Robertson, we imagine, 
will soon find himself in some respects out of date, for, as the author 
first noticed in this article reminded us, men need not only science, 
but poetry as well. And religion and poetry are never very far 
apart. 





SOCIOLOGY, POLITICS, AND JURISPRUDENCE. 


Ir the Liberal party is to prevail in the coming General Election one 
of its chief appeals must be army reform. By such an appeal it 
will command the Khaki feeling upon which the present Govern- 
ment is relying for its return to power. From the very nature of 
things no real reform in our army organisation can come from the 
present supporters of the Government, and it is clear from the 
action of ministers and from the recent speeches of their principal 
speakers that no radical change in the present rotten system of 
military organisation is to be anticipated at the hands of a succeed- 
ing Tory administration. 

Even staunch Tories are disgusted with the blundering incapacity 
exhibited in the conduct of the South African war, a war declared 
to be inevitable for which no adequate preparation was made. If 
the moderate men who at the last election went Tory saw tho 
slightest chance of the Liberal leaders taking up whole-heartedly 
the question of army reform, we are convinced that they would 
return the Liberal Party to power. 

Those Liberal candidates who are prepared to stand on this plat- 
form—army reform, combined, of course, with domestic reform— 
should provide himself with An Absent-Minded War,! by a British 
officer, who is necessarily obliged to conceal his identity, but who is 
evidently a man not only thoroughly conversant with his profession, 
but the possessor in an abundant degree of those powers of observa- 
tion and common sense which are so sadly lacking in the case of 
those having the direction of the army organisation. 

His criticisms of the whole system and the operations in the field 
are as trenchant as they are true. As we have so frequently 
remarked, the army is a pastime, it is not a profession. It isa 
social institution whereby persons of certain means get into 
“Society,” and whereby persons already in “Society” obtain fat 

1 An Absent-Minded War. Being some Reflections on our Reverses and the Causes 
—- -= ' tothem. Second Edition. By a British Officer. London: John 
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staff appointments for which they are totally unqualified, and which 
are obtained, not by merit, but by jobbery. All this, says our 
British officer, must be changed. Bat is it likely to be changed by 
a Tory Government, the champion of all the vested interests ? 

This little book is not political in any sense, but it provides food 
of the most valuable character for an attack upon “the vested 
interests” in our army. 

Believing as we do that the maladministration of the war exceeds 
even that of the Crimea, we believe its costly lessons in blood and 
treasure will equally be wasted unless this question is taken up 
in earnest by the Liberal Party. No other party, even if willing, 
is capable of doing so, and up to now none of the Tory leaders 
has even faintly realised the vital importance of this great question. 

The thirty-first volume of the Proceedings of the Royal Colonial 
Institute } is as varied as usual, and, if anything, of greater public 
interest than some of its more recent predecessors. Judging from 
the volume before us, protection and sugar bounties have ceased to 
engage the attention and absorb the energies of the Fellows of this 
society. We have instead interesting and informing papers on 
Ceylon, New South Wales, Tasmania, and the Bahamas, the latter 
an entirely fresh subject. 

Then there is an admirable paper on the New School of Tropical 
Medicine, by Dr. Manson, followed by an instructive and common- 
sense address by Sir John Colomb on British Defence. 

The chief attraction, however, undoubtedly is Mr. Lionel Phillips’ 
paper, entitled “The Outlook in South Africa.” There is nothing, 
perhaps, very original here, but Mr. Phillips’ past career at Johannes- 
burg lends great weight to his opinions. His proposals for the 
immediate future are moderate, and such as we ourselves have 
advocated in these pages. Military government “must give place to 
civil as soon as can be consistently with safety, and after a period of 
two or three years of Crown Colony administration, responsible 
representative government must follow. 

Of the future material prosperity of the country he is optimistic, 
but his optimism is based upon the due provision of State-aided 
public works, more especially for irrigation, and State-aided 
emigration. 

The discussion which followed is more valuable as disclosing the 
views of some of our principal coionial administrators. The Hon. 
Henry Copeland, Agent-General for New South Wales, went to the 
root of the matter when he declared that British and Australian 
settlers would want to have a voice in the government of the country. 
We have already seen letters from prominent colonials in South 
Africa who say that they are already sick of military government. 


1 Proceedings of the Royal Colonial Institute, Edited by the Secretary. Vol. xxxi. 
1899-1900. London: The Institute. 1900. 
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Of the future of South Africa no one can speak with certainty. 
This must depend upon the policy of the coming settlement. The 
Colonial Institute would do well to invite further discussion upon 
this practical question. 

We have received the third edition of that valuable treatise by 
Professor Bastable, The Theory of International Trade, the text 
of which has been again revised and some mistakes corrected. An 
appendix dealing with some disputed points in the theory of inter- 
national values, as expressed in many terms, has been added, thus. 
usefully relieving the text of some controversial matter. It is a 
healthy sign when a book like this reaches a third edition. The 
more firmly the doctrines of Free Trade are established, the greater 
risk to their maintenance is to be feared. The younger generation 
is apt to take its doctrines on trust, and may in this mental condition 
the more readily fall a victim to the specious snares of the so-called 
Fair Traders. 





VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


Mr. JosepH Watton, M.P., does not lay claim to any literary 
skill for his China and the Present Crisis,2 and he is wise, for 
literary style there is none. ‘The text consists of short jerky 
sentences of two or three lines, a method of construction which 
entirely destroys the reader’s pleasure in its perusal. 

It is never safe to prophesy until you know. ‘The eyes of the 
whole civilised world,” says Mr. Walton, “ are now turned towards 
China, where it appears only too certain that one of the most 
terrible tragedies which history has ever recorded has just taken 
place.” Fortunately, Mr. Walton on this point was no better 
informed than the Daily Mail or the Daily Express. The book is 
far too much of a diary. The net result of Mr. Walton’s 
interviews with English official and business men is the general 
consensus of opinion that British interests in China have been 
wantonly sacrificed by the absence of a firm and definite policy 
on the part of the British Government, and by the succession of 
humiliating surrenders and concessions of Lord Salisbury. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Walton the foreign policy of the strongest Govern- 
ment of modern times finds no favour with our countrymen in the 
Far East. His own solution of the Chinese problem is to prevent 

1 The Theory of International Trade. With some of its Applications to Economic 
Policy. By C. F. Bastable, M.A., LL.D. Third Edition, Revised. London: Mac- 
millan & Co., Ltd. New York: The Macmillan Company. 1900, 

2 China and the Present Crisis. With Notes on a Visit to Japan and Korea. By 
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the partition of China by the establishment of a strong native 
government and the reorganisation of the military and naval forces 
under the guidance of English, Japanese, and American officers. 
Why the Germans should be excluded from this scheme he does 
not explain, although Baron von Ketteler assured him of his desire 
to co-operate with England in the furtherance of mutual interests. 
He completely ignores the question of how France and Russia, to 
say nothing of Austria and Italy, were to be passed over and their 
powerful influence counteracted. Mr. Walton is on the right track, 
and with very little trouble might have formulated a serious indict- 
ment against the present Government for their mismanagement of 
affairs. If he had exercised some method in his charges, collected 
them in separate chapters, stating specifically the nature of each 
accusation, and furnishing the necessary evidence in support, we 
should have had a book both readable and useful. 

As a summary of his views, Mr. Walton’s speech in the House 
of Commons, printed here, is excellent, and proves that he could 
have brought up the rest of the book to the same level if he had 
chosen to take the trouble. 





HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


Great interest will be taken in My Diocese during the War, a book 
which consists of extracts from the diary of the Bishop of Natal, 
presenting an account of things seen by him during the present 
South African campaign. Dr. Baynes accompanied the British 
troops, and saw a great deal of the realities of the war. Though 
his sympathies are with the English he does justice to the good 
qualities of the Boers. It is quite clear that the dauntlessness and 
fighting powers of the Boers astonished all the British settlers in 
South Africa. In the concluding chapter the Bishop pleads in 
favour of magnanimity towards a defeated foe, but in reality this 
does not meet the justice of the case. The war, as an unjustifiable 
act, cannot be rendered less iniquitous because the stronger side 
eventually succeeds by the sheer strength of “ big battalions.” 
England should really repent of this iniquitous war or bear the stain 
of a great international crime. 

The Antarctic Regions? is a fascinating book. ‘Too little is known 
about the history of Antarctic exploration. The work is translated 
from the German of Dr. Karl Fricker by Mr. A. Sonnenschein. 

1 My Diocese during the War. By the Right Rev. Arthur Hamilton Baynes, D.D., 
Bishop of Natal. London: George Bell & Son. 
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The narrative of Cook’s, Von Bellinghausen’s, Dumont d’Urville’s, 
and Wilkes’ work as explorers may be read with pleasure by even 
those who prefer romance to ordinary life, for the annals of 
Antarctic exploration are strangely romantic. The concluding 
chapter on the future of Antarctic discovery appeals to Germany to 
strive to take a great part in South Polar exploration. 

All who take an interest in Ireland will read with much satisfac- 
tion A Review of Irish History,! by Mr. John Patrick Gannon. 
The author thoroughly understands the subject with which he is 
dealing, and his luminous view of Ireland’s history enables the 
thinker to draw conclusions as to the best means of promoting that 
country’s future welfare. He appreciates the life-work of the two 
great modern Irish leaders, O’Connell and Parnell, but emphasises 
their shortcomings. The anomalies of Irish society are, he considers, 
satisfactorily explained neither by the theory of English malignity 
nor English folly. The causes, as he points out, “ are manifold, and 
are to be traced in a combination or chain of events and circum- 
stances, any one of which would by itself have been insufficient to 
produce the actual state of things.” Indeed, it is obvious that 
geographical, racial, and religious influences, combined with political 
and economic ones, have resulted in making Ireland what she is 
to-day. Mr. Gannon rightly holds that since the Union, England 
in her relations with Ireland conveys the impression of “ not having 
known her own mind.” He attributes the failure of English 
government in Ireland since the Union to the system of class and 
party government that has prevailed. This admirable work must 
appeal to all thoughtful minds. 

Professor Federico Garlanda has written a very readable book? 
on a subject which for centuries has attracted the thought of the 
learned ones throughout the world. Zhe Man in Shakespeare is the 
subject of this book. The author evidently has not spared time in 
studying his subject, and the outcome is a splendid contribution to 
the Shakespearian literature. This book will be of great assistance 
both to students of Shakespeare as a man and a writer and to 
students of Shakespeare's works. We wish, however, the author had 
not touched so much upon history, on which he does not appear to 
be so well up as when he acts as a critic, for which undoubtedly he 
has very great aptitude His reasoning is sound, but some of his 
statements are not historically accurate. 

His preface and his essay on Shakespeare’s times are a valu- 
able addition to his work, but the chapter headed “The Life of 
W. Shakespeare” has a heading too presumptuous for so small, 

2 A Review of Irish History in Relation to the Social Development of Ireland. By John 
Patrick Gannon. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 
2 Guglielmo Shakespeare, Il poctaeVuomo. By Professor Federico Garlanda, Pro- 
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imperfect, and not always accurate account of the life of our great 
poet. For instance, the author wonders what were the strange 
circumstances that led Shakespeare into the dramatic world. Well, 
there is not much strangeness in this, and his curiosity can soon 
easily be satisfied. Shakespeare had in London a countryman and a 
relative, Thomas Green, a celebrated comedian, and to Thomas 
Green he went when he betook himself to London. The author 
appears more interesting when he speaks of the poet as revealed by 
his books, For instance, the following paragraph is well written : 

“Many persons start their lives with most noble aspirations, and 
with very lofty ideas. But ninety-nine out of one hundred, in the 
long way that leads to the achievement of their objects, forget the 
aspirations of their youth. The idealist becomes a practical man, 
and by sheer practice of looking after his own interests, he forgets 
everything else, he loses sight of his previous purpose of life, 
and the dream of his youth remains a dream all the life long. 
W. Shakespeare, a wonderful example of spiritual energy and 
constancy, does not lose sight of his idealistic aspirations ; but as he 
grows his soul widens, his mind becomes greater and more far-seeing. 
The world in which he lives is intensely spiritual, it is the most 
noble, most lofty, most strong-minded world of which mankind can 
boast. Great men, noble heroes, wise women, most pure maidens, are 
his companions. With them he lives, with them he converses. 
The necessity of looking after the daily business of life does not 
smother in him the sublime aspiration of the poet, and the crave for 
conversing with and worshipping the heroes.” 

In another part of the book the author says: ‘‘ One speaks nowadays 
of a school of energy. Shakespeare is the poet of energy par 
excellence, and in the most noble and lofty sense of the word. No 
people can possess a greater treasure, and those who like to reduce 
the phenomena of history to mere effects of economical causes should 
try to reckon the historic-economic value of such a treasure.” The 
author also touches this question —What was Shakespeare’s religion ? 
and he concludes that he had none. “His religion,” he writes, “ was 
the religion of life, the religion of every day ; his religion had nothing 
to do with mere Sunday religion.” The author has deeply studied 
the poet throughout all his works, which he fully comments upon, 
and from this study he came to the conclusion that “ Shakespeare 
brought into the dramatic representation of history the philosophy 
of a statesman. His conception of life—positive, yet idealistic— 
widens and deepens in him as he proceeds with his works. The 
more he goes forward in the sea of life, the more he feels the depth 
of it, and the more he perceives that the world around him is 
human—to wit, tragic. He is not afraid of it, but he proceeds with 
increasing energy to fathom its depth. With the years, his will 
increases and becomes more powerful, more serene, more calm. 
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The estimation of human things becomes more fair, hatred less 
strong, and joys more intense, while his philosophy approaches 
stoicism mitigated by his knowledge of men and things.” 

The foregoing paragraphs serve clearly to indicate the character 
of this work, which, it is said, is the first synthetical study of 
Shakespeare ever published in Italy. 

An English Guide to the Valley of Biella1 has been published by 
the Librairie Casanova of Turin. The little volume has been 
compiled by Signora Pia Padovani and Signor Emilio Gallo. It 
gives details of the beautiful valleys of Graglia, Orapa, and Andorno. 
The Biellesse Region is very beautiful, and not sufficiently known to 
tourists. The Guide can be obtained from Mr. David Nutt, the well- 
known London publisher. 

Parts 7 and 8 of Messrs. Plon’s intensely interesting publication, 
Paris de 1800 & 1900, have now appeared, dealing with the period 
1830-9. It is beautifully illustrated, and the letterpress and paper 
are excellent. 





BELLES LETTRES. 


THosE who have read the late Edward Bellamy’s book Looking 
Backward will find the sequel to it, My Afterdream,? singularly 
entertaining. Julian West is made to tell how practical Socialism 
proved ludicrously defective in some important details. In the 
simple. process of eating one’s dinner, or the necessary, if sombre, 
ordeal of being buried, we find Socialism a most cumbersome and, 
in fact, farcical institution. The story may be regarded as a reductio 
ad absurdum of Bellamy’s work. It ends appropriately in a lunatic 
asylum ! 

On Parole,? by Mina Doyle (Mrs. Charles W. Young), is a very 
lively novel which here and there treads on forbidden ground. We 
scarcely sympathise with the heroine, who runs away from her 
husband without much cause and is reconciled to him with just as 
little reason. The style is light and agreeable, and the story may 
be read through without much intellectual effort. 

A great deal of tumid twaddle has been written about the ignoble 
and barbarous war in South Africa which has made the name of 
England infamous among the nations. Under the pedantic title of 
The Influence of Mars,t Miss Eva Anstruther has written a book of 


1 Illustrated Guide to the Valleys of the Biellese Region. By Pia Padovani and Emilio 
Gallo. Turin: F. Casanova. London: D. Nutt. 

2 My Afterdream, A Sequel to the late Mr. Edward Bellamy’s Looking Backward. 
By Julian West. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 

3 On Parole. By Mina Doyle (Mrs. Charles W. Young). London: John Long. 

4 The Influence of Mars. By Eva Anstruther. London: Grant Richards. 
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short stories dealing, as she puts it, “ with certain common people 
on whom, when War the Purifier came among us, his deepest 
shadows fell.” The sketches of the sufferings of unhappy women 
through the unnecessary and criminal shedding of blood ought to 
make honest and humane people shudder. Surely there must be a 
spice of madness in even British human nature when persons dare 
to write or are anxious to read praise of murderous brutality! By 
this time Mr. Chamberlain himself has unwittingly proved, by 
forcing certain correspondence to the light, that the war could have 
easily been avoided, and that any needed reforms could have been 
secured without shedding a drop of blood. Of the sketches, per- 
haps the best are “‘ Martha” and “A Hero.” But the exaggeration 
of style and the utter lack of repose exhibited by the writer makes 
it rather painful to any one who is not a rabid Jingo to read these 
stories at all. The volume is neatly brought out by that enter- 
prising publisher Mr, Grant Richards. 

The Web of Life} is a novel dealing with the career of a young 
physician in Chicago. The author, Mr. Robert Herrick, is a close 
observer of that curious and by no means admirable outcome of 
American civilisation, the so-called aristocracy of the great Republic, 
whose only claim to nobility is the possession of unlimited wealth. 
The hero of the book is an enemy of American ideas, and his 
unselfish, though dangerous; attachment to a beautiful young widow, 
left to battle single-handed with the world by the neglect of a 
drunken and profligate husband, forms the subject of some touching 
passages in this really excellent novel. The picture of life presented 
to us by Mr. Herrick is a sad one. He deals, like another living 
American novelist, with grey realities. Some of his characters are 
manifestly painted from living originals. Colonel Hitchcock and 
his daughter are both interesting studies. But Alves and her lover 
are the two great figures in this stern romance of real life. We 
have no hesitation in saying that, in our opinion, this is the best 
novel dealing with Chicago life that has ever appeared. 

Under the Linden? is a story of domestic life in a German 
provincial town, and, whether or not so intended by the writer, 
amounts to a terrible indictment of the teaching “ man to command 
and woman to obey,” so sternly inculcated upon German women, and 
reinforced by the latest revision of the Code. The picture of the 
life, “‘cribbed, cabined, and confined,” in which German women 
must “live, move, and have their being,” has all the painful fidelity 
of a Dutch painting, and makes one marvel less that Germany has 
ceased intellectually to lead the world. Men cannot be great and 
free whilst women are kept perforce in a condition which denies to 
them intellectual and moral freedom, and inevitably generates the 


1 The Web of Life. By Robert Herrick. New York: The Macmillan Co, 
2 Under the Linden, By Gillan Vase. London: Digby, Long & Co. 
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vices of the slave. Happily the nobler minds amongst German 
women are beginning to feel that continued acquiescence in so servile 
a condition is a wrong, not only against themselves and their sex, but 
also against the humanity of to-day and the future of the race. 

The writer has, however, within these narrow limits shown a rare 
insight into human nature, into the forces which make and modify 
character, and into the action of varying natures upon each other. 
Whether for amusement or instruction, the book is well worth much 
more than a cursory perusal. We particularly commend to all 
supporters of brutal punishments a careful study of chapters lii. 
to liv., and also of the painfully interesting character of “ that Doris.” 
The Empress Frederick has graciously accepted a copy of the book, 
and through Count Seckendorff has conveyed her warmest thanks to 
the author. 
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CHINA: A PLEA FOR JUSTICE. 


A REASON was put forward in & contemporary last month to provide 
an easy excuse for us to take China under our control. The reason 
was excellent in its way, but absolutely one-sided, and entirely 
ignoring the possible issues that may arise from our insistence in 
attempting to renovate the prehistoric conservatism of the Chinese. 
These are the two points which we intend to tackle in this article. 
We are not pro-Chinese. We are prepared to stand by our country 
as true Imperialists to this extent, that we do not become precipi- 
tate in our enterprises, and that we claim no particular merit, in so 
far as China is concerned, for opening up the country in alliance or 
in rivalry, as the case may be, with the other nations of Europe. 
Secondly, we wish to invite criticism as to the wisdom of probably 
merely scorching our wings if we flutter into the mysterious light 
of the Far East. During the last Parliament, on more than one 
occasion, a battle royal was waged against the Government for their 
vacillation and pusillanimous action in China; in whipping out of 
Port Arthur, to give an instance, when their men-of-war, by 
remaining in the harbour, could have stung like scorpions. Strangely 
enough, the barest mention was made of China during the election 
just passed, and we can only come to the conclusion that the 
Opposition had no accusation to make against the Foreign Secretary 
because he had acted in accordance with their views. 

What was the policy of Lord Salisbury? The Premier is a 
minister of the old type. He executes his plans irrespective of 
public opinion, and sometimes even against the public wishes, and 
we cannot but feel that his statesmanlike foresight has led him to 
undertake no more in China than merely to safeguard the interests 
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we already have there, so that we may devote the rest of our atten- 
tion to other fields where we can make equal profit and shall possess 
greater security. Lord Salisbury, in years to come, will be wor- 
shipped as a revival of the younger Pitt rather than blamed as a 
successor to Fox. 

In his article Captain Younghusband clearly thinks differently. 
He would forge ahead at all costs, and avers that China should be 
controlled by Europe, because it will mean ‘employment to 
thousands in our great manufacturing towns, and the possibility of 
a career to numbers of the coming generation.” If that is the only 
reason, our ideals have sunk very low indeed, our honour is the 
money market, and our flag truly little more than a commercial 
asset. 

Of consideration for the Chinese there is to be none, or even of a 
desire or a pretence of such. The Chinese Emperor is to be tied 
to the ducking-stool and immersed beneath the surface of Western 
habits and ideas until he is drenched in civilisation. 

This may prove of great advantage to us from a sordid point 
of view, but are the Chinese to be allowed to have no say? 
They have been honest, at any rate, and told us frankly that they 
are better than we are; that they despise us as quidnuncs ; that they 
can do very well without us; and yet we are for ever forcing our 
way, unasked and unwelcome, through the Eastern gate. 

There is an irresistible movement towards China; the temptation 
of her wealth will prove too great to such countries which have 
few scruples and are more at ease when they have none. But this 
fact is undeniable—China is debtor to no man; China owes us 
nothing. 

Therefore, in common justice, unless we purposely stop our ears 
we must consider fairly, and for a moment with absolute impar- 
tiality, the plea that China chooses to set up for herself. 

China is, like India was at the time of our occupation, a living 
mass of continuing expansion. Yet she is to be handed over to the 
International Allies, much as a slave beauty is claimed by a tyrant, 
for their own interests entirely. 

The Allies have advanced to Pekin to exact reparation; that is 
essential. But there must always be two opinions as to their 
insistence in having official representatives in a country that from 
all time has been rigorously exclusive. 

Utterly different in thought and in habits from the people of the 
West, the Chinese have repeatedly shown how they despise us, just 
as we have expressed with equal clearness our impatience of their 
tortoise customs. However, the Chinese are passive enough until 
a Berserkliar wrath infuriates them and converts them into human 
fiends. We ask ourselves, with all seriousness, whether, with such 
an opposite and opposing temperament, the Briton and the Russian 
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will ever be able to understand the Chinaman, and whether, after all, 
the extermination of the yellow race, after the manner of the utterly 
indefensible massacre at Blagovestchensk, will not be the only 
means of settling the problem. This repetition of Skobeleff tactics 
would be impossible on the part of such countries as Great Britain 
or Germany, for the man who had the temerity to order such 
murder would be abhorred by, and afraid to face, his own country- 
men. ‘The surprise is that we still count as an ally a country 
whose hands have thus been deep-dyed in innocent blood: It is 
only because diplomacy is a piece of machinery so delicate that 
such a bond is countenanced a moment longer. 

The statw quo is to be accounted for in part by the apathy 
of those who cried in horror against the perpetrators of the 
Armenian atrocities. There is another reason—the fear lest, if 
the Allies eject the Russians from their comity of nations, the 
fature events would embroil them all in a terrible disaster—in a war 
between the nations of Europe; in a war which haunts the minds of 
all men, who breathe more freely when each day is passed and still 
the dread ultimatum has been postponed. 

Therefore, the acts of Russia are condoned, and silence is enjoined 
upon further information that might be offered. At the same time, 
is not China justified in advising us to judge her misdeeds in the 
same light as that in which we justify our own actions ? 

There is but one answer. By allowing Russia to remain in the 
group of avengers we become accomplices in her truculent butchery 
so long as the instigators of the massacre remain unpunished. We 
have taken possession of Pekin because one minister has been killed, 
and others were, for a time, in jeopardy of their lives. We do not 
want to palliate the action of the Imperial Government, or, let us 
say, of the Boxers. There was a crisis and a grave one; but what 
has this been in comparison with the slaughter of five thousand 
innocents, who were driven down to the swollen rivers to their 
torture and to their death? Such a thing was unpardonable. 

We cannot place the Chinese in the same category as the Boers. 
They never invited us to come and work in their country for their 
own source of profit, nor did they proceed after such an invitation 
to treat us as helots. Far from it: from the very first they have 
strenuously resisted our entrance; from the very first have they 
struggled to be rid of our opium imports at the risk of war. They 
have broken treaties, perhaps, but then the only alternative that has 
ever been offered to them has been decapitation ; and a man will 
promise everything to savo his head. 

Their language has been perfectly plain. ‘‘We do not want 
yon; if you enter, it must be at your own risk. We scorn your 
modern enterprises. We have a history to which yours would be 
only a chapter. We have a civilisation in comparison with which 
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you are still in the frocks of infancy. We have, also, a tradition 
beside which yours is scarcely perceptible. We talk of centuries, 
you of years. We respect the memory of our dead ; yourselves are 
buried in your own selfish ambitions. Have we not cause to be 
content? We are satisfied. We want neither you, nor your 
merchandise, nor your missionaries.” 

We have touched upon the religious controversy, because unfair 
capital is made out of it. The Chinese say that Confucianism is the 
true creed. The earnest Christian denies this, determines to travel 
to the East, to combat in argument with the literati, and, trusting 
in the glory of his faith, intends to win. He learns the language 
and prepares to become a missionary. He makes a heroic sacrifice, 
knowing full well the danger that lies before him. He risks every- 
thing. He throws over, for the time being, his right to his country’s 
protection ; he is the minister of Christ alone. If he is killed, he 
has died for the faith in which he has ventured everything, and ro 
civil State has a right to interfere or to ask for reparation. From 
our point of view, the killing of the missionary is murder; to the 
Celestial it is merely a riddance of a troublesome pedagogue, and the 
unfortunate fact is that the Chinese are as conservative in their 
cruelties as they are in their habits. 

The statement is made that we allow the Chinese to enter our 
territory, that, therefore, they should give the same privileges to us. 
This is a non sequitur, and a point not strictly accurate. It is 
truer to say that the Chinaman is allowed to enter our colonies on 
sufferance because he is a handy man. His all-round mechanical 
capacity makes his presence barely tolerable. As the laundryman 
he can dress shirts with a spotlessness that makes them presentable 
as no washerwoman can make them. As a tailor he can save the 
buyer’s money by about 25 per cent. These are the reasons why he 
has found a footing in the Straits, Australia, at Vancouver, and San 
Francisco. But at best he is not liked. He has to herd generally 
in a little colony by the water side, and is impounded to the extent 
of seventy dollars before even he can land. An amusing instance 
of this occurred a little while ago when a Chinaman crossed the 
Niagara suspension bridge from the States, expecting to find some 
friends on the other side who had promised to pay his premium. 
They had not arrived, and the indigent Chinaman was forbidden to 
pass through into the Canadian territory. He was in difficulties, 
for, being penniless, he was not even permitted to return to the 
States. The bridge was the only country in which he was free to 
roam, @ country barren of food. Happily after the night had 
passed his friends arrived, and paid the penalty for him. This 
same restriction is enforced everywhere ; and yet it is stated that the 
British Empire offers an open door to all men. 

In South Africa the dread of the advent of the Chinese 
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emigrant is so great that Mr. Rhodes has been approached, and has 
fairly committed himself to the promise that all yellow labour will 
be forbidden. And all the world is open to the Chinese, according to 
the deductions of modern logic ! 

It serves, however, as a pretext for our adventuring into 
Chinese territory. It is a shallow pretext, for we can, and we do, 
prevent the Chinese landing at our colonial ports. We can, and we 
do, force the shipping firms to carry the wretches home to their 
starting point when they are not rich enough to pay the capitation 
tax. 

Unfortunately—for China—the Chinese Empire cannot reta- 
liate, for she has not sufficient strength to make a might of 
right. 

In hot haste the Powers of Europe swarm through the doors 
that they push open, and the prejudice and jealousy of one impel 
the rest to exploit uninvited this world within a world. No honour- 
able or high-minded purpose induces them to say: ‘China is in a 
helpless condition, seething with discontent; we will save her from a 
revolution.” 

If this trouble arises, what will be the action of the Powers ? 
From private accounts lately received, those who have been long 
resident in the Far Hast quite contemplate their danger, and are 
prepared to see the Manchu dynasty at any moment imperilled. 
The Secret Societies, with innocent-sounding titles, are rampant 
everywhere, and there are dark signs that a revolution is being 
organised in the South to expel the rulers of the North ; and it is 
quite possible that the Allies by their recent action may have 
actually unearthed the hornets’ nest. It is said that the Chinese of 
the South are even more anti-foreign than the members that sit in 
the Tsung-li-Yamen, If the revolution happens it will be a great 
upheaval, and the Powers will have a very critical task before them 
if they take it upon themselves to interfere. Captain Young- 
husband himself warns us against the portending danger of “a 
prolonged national movement.” But the attack is to be against 
ourselves, in which case no Power could afford to remain inactive. 
There would be an unpleasant revelation. The question of prestige 
would at once awaken jealousy, and then would be seen in the 
mirror of the day how cordially each nation detested the other. 
There would be treacherous delays, and a general paralysis of 
action in a pseudo-alliance. We are assuming that the Southrons 
have advanced victoriously towards Pekin. 

But if they are still in the Yang-tse Valley, and more especially 
if the spheres of influence have been earlier agreed upon, the dangers 
of an uprising would have even more fatal effects. England would 
be left alone; she would have to dispatch large forces; she would 
not receive external assistance. On the contrary, Russia would 
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stand aloof, watch her opportunity, squeeze the persons in high 
authority, and secure for herself the title of suzerain over the north 
of China. 

The spheres of influence will bring the era of international peace 
no closer. The Yang-tse district has been said to offer the highest 
chances of development, and “ perfidious Albion” will have the con- 
trolling influence there if a partition is eventually to be arranged. 
That in itself would be sufficient to unmask the hatred of our allies. 
Their inaction, however, would certainly be a matter for speculation, 
for, granted that England once again blundered into a war in a 
state of unpreparedness, there would be no room for reverses in the 
outset. A few “regrettable incidents” would set the infuriated 
hordes rising fanatically, almost spontaneously, in every direction, 
and Germany, equally with Russia, would be engaged in a white and 
yellow embroglio in their respective divisions, the results of which 
must baffle imagination. Europe would probably gain the victory, 
although the Chinese have their arsenal and guns. However, the 
strength of armament will be on the side of the Europeans, and 
Long Toms may be relied upon to win honour and glory against 
scythes and pitchforks. 

But the state of affairs will be little improved even after the 
mailed fist begins to plait the pig-tail and the war of commerce 
takes the place of the duel of armaments. 

A greater danger is likely to befall Europe when peace has at last 
been obtained and China has accepted the inevitable. 

It matters little whether China remains undivided or whether 
the Empire resembles a dynastic allotment-ground. The same 
reason that makes us envious of the yellow labourer in our colonies 
will give us cause to repent of our haste to develop a hitherto 
exclusive country. 

Compared to our thousands or hundreds in the competition, China 
will raise up her millions. Quick as the Japanese to adapt them- 
selves to new circumstances, they will learn of us new trades and 
then will oust us from their marts. They will be our keenest 
commercial competitors; not even the shoddy markets from the 
Fatherland will be able to undersell them. Wherever they go 
they take the first rank in business, As bankers in the Straits 
we may see them any day driving about in their carriage and 
pair; as managers in Japan we find them set over the heads of 
Japanese to keep the business on a sound financial basis. Out of 
the torrent of the Fraser River they are picking up a fortune out 
of the gold-washing from the silt in their baskets with a patience that 
would make a Canadian bankrupt. 

The Chinaman has that faculty for thrift, he sets no hour limit to his 
day’s work, in which his meals and his sleep are the only break. He 
is a seer in concluding a good bargain, whilst, at the same time, his 
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word is his pledge. Once that he is brought into touch with the 
aggression of the West, he has the insight to discover where he can 
gain the mastery. The banks of the Woosung River teach a 
practical lesson to us, where new cotton mills, said to be the property 
of Li Hung Chang, have been erected, and will before long wage a 
victorious war against Manchester, and even Calcutta and Osaka, in 
the coarser piece goods. There will be a tremendous stimulus to 
trade, a very probable rise in wages, but the Chinaman will ever be 
shrewd enough to undersell the agent from Berlin or London ; and 
all this time the countries of Europe will be throwing away money 
year after year in keeping a fleet in the Yellow Sea and troops in 
the Chinese ports, all of which will have to be set against the 
earnings made by our merchants, 

Our action in the Far Hast is an entirely selfish one, to extend 
our trade where we are not wanted, and the day may come when we 
are driven out from those lands where we have been lavish in money 
and men all for the purpose of teaching the Chinese how to help 
themselves. It will be an expensive game, and it rests with us 
to-day to consider seriously whether it is wise to commit ourselves 
further, or whether it were not more far-sighted on our part to 
concentrate our whole attention where we know we shall be well 
received, where it will not be necessary to maintain a heavy 
expenditure in the maintenance of a threatening armament, and 
where we shall cement more firmly day by day through peaceful 
intercourse that Empire upon which the sun never sets. 


A. EpmMuND SPENDER, 





IS TARIFF INFORMATION SUFFICIENTLY 
DISSEMINATED BY HER MAJESTY’S 
BOARD OF TRADE? 


THE movement for promoting greater facilities for acquisition of 
commercial knowledge shows no sign of flagging, and the beneficial 
results already attained thereby are conducive to further efforts, and 
it may not be amiss to consider the feasibility of making better 
arrangements than those now existing for the dissemination of tariff 
information. 

It stands to reason that this should be widespread to promote 
commercial enterprise, and therefore it is a matter for grave con- 
sideration as to whether it is sufficiently circulated under the present 
arrangements of her Majesty’s Board of Trade. 

In point of fact, the information can scarcely be considered to be 
for the million as matters now stand. 

For over nine years there has been in existence at Brussels an 
International Customs Bureau, which collects and _ periodically 
publishes information about the tariffs of the various States of the 
globe. 

England, as one of the subscribers to it, duly receives the same, 
and this intelligence is communicated by the Foreign and Colonial 
Offices to the principal Chambers of Commerce throughout Great 
Britain, 

The result of this is that the subscribers to these Chambers have 
access to it; but is this sufficient? Why should the information 
be costly, and why should not every young man entering a com- 
mercial office in a subordinate position be afforded facilities for 
acquiring it? Such knowledge ought to be imparted as freely as is 
the information conveyed in a postal guide, which can be obtained 
for sixpence. 

Our Government, through the mouthpiece of the Board of Trade, 
has conveyed the intimation that it is undertaking to assist the 
commercial enterprise of the country, and has been spending money 
for the purpose and is still prepared to do so. 

It was on this account that the Commercial Intelligence Branch 
of the Board was established in the autumn of 1899, and its 
journal, instead of being published monthly, as formerly, now appears 
weekly, 
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By the terms of arrangement for the maintenance of the Central 
Tariff Publication Bureau at Brussels, Great Britain is as large a 
subscriber as any of the other contributing countries, but, neverthe- 
less, it is to be apprehended that up to the present time the Board 
of Trade distributes the very information for which the Government 
pays a large sum annually in such a way that it does not reach the 
rank and file of the commercial community. And yet the complaint 
is raised ever and again that these do not take a sufficiently 
intelligent interest in movements for the extension of commerce ; 
while all the time that is being withheld from them with which 
they should be made familiar from the very outset of a commercial 
career. Away, then, with the bar of annual subscriptions, so that 
there may be no obstacle to an early initiation into the terms on 
which other countries receive both our commodities and also those 
of alien nations. It should be included in the curriculum of every 
commercial seminary. The director of one of the largest of these, 
when interrogated, has given, as a reason for not so including it, a 
reply that the subject is intricate and difficult and subject to 
continual change. 

Admitting that there are intricacies and difficulties, it must also 
be admitted that it is necessary to grapple with these to facilitate 
the progress of commercial enterprise, and a business career should 
not be commenced in ignorance of them. As to the alleged con- 
stant changes, they cannot in reality be admitted to be so frequent 
as to preclude the possibility of intimacy with the respective tariffs 
on the principal articles of use and consumption. A finger could 
be laid on many instances indicating no change in a country’s 
import tariff on several of the articles most largely received by it 
during a period of five years and more. 

British merchants and manufacturers are constantly receiving 
colonial newspapers forwarded to them by the publishers or their 
agents with a view to securing their advertisements. Much 
loss of time would be saved did these but contain particulars of 
the import tariffs of the localities through which they are prin- 
cipally circulated. The senders might, at any rate, send with them 
printed slips of the same if unable to insert the matter in the 
actual column of the papers. But this has not been customary 
hitherto. 

The principles of political economy are lectured on at many 
educational institutions, those who direct them being of opinion that 
the subject need not be above the heads of the auditors. There is 
hardly a town in which provision has been made for evening classes 
for the benefit of the wage earners, who are occupied during the 
daytime, where there has not been an effort to include this among 
the subjects, and the People’s Edition of John Stuart Mill has been 
published, and so have simplifications of the works of other theorists 
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on political economy, and are utilised in connection with these 
classes. 

Surely, then, it need not be feared that the acquisition of tariff 
information is too arduous an undertaking, or that it is in reality 
too difficult for ordinary comprehension ; and such knowledge may 
be speedily turned to practical purposes by the rising generation. 
It is difficult to see how it can fail to benefit the interests both of 
himself and of his employers if a young clerk in a mercantile 
establishment has a knowledge at his finger-ends of the tariffs on 
the principal commodities used by civilised countries, and time and 
inconvenience will be spared should he possess it at the commence- 
ment, instead of having it imparted to him by his employers, who 
in nine cases out of ten would, as busy men, fain be spared that 
trouble. 

As it now is, the youthful notions about the trading regulations 
of other countries are vague in the extreme. Youths are taught 
that there is such a thing as Protection and such a thing also as 
Free Trade, and they usually base their opinion as to which is the 
better of the two on that of their respective teachers ; but there their 
knowledge usually stops: they have little or no idea whether Germany 
has a higher or lower import duty than France on any particular 
articles, though their fathers may be manufacturers of, or merchants 
trading in, the same, and an early acquisition of such information 
would be beneficial. 

At present amongst the English trading community there is a 
strong feeling against anything pertaining to “red tape,” and this 
militates against commercial enterprise, as there are those who would 
the more easily take steps to extend their operations further afield 
were they not apprehensive of some form of Government hindrance. 
It behoves the Board of Trade, therefore, to convince them by its 
actions that there is a bond fide desire to remove difficulties in the 
way of trade extension rather than to create them, and a disposition 
to simplify matters as much as possible. This cannot be done by 
mainly confining the circulation of its publications to restricted 
grooves. No room where traders congregate should be without 
them; but this is far from being the case. On the authority of 
the secretary of one of the largest Commercial Rooms in the West 
of England, tariff reports have not hitherto been sent there,! and 
those who frequent the same have to apply to the local Chamber of 
Commerce for such information as they may require relating to them. 
This is not as it should be. Business men ought not to have to 
obtain commercial information in a roundabout manner, and although 


1 In justice to the Board of Trade it must be said that a promise has now been re- 
ceived that tariff reports shall be sent there in future, but it has not been done 
hitherto, although the frequenters of this institution outnumber those of the 
Chamber of Commerce in the same town in the proportion of considerably more than 
thirty to one. 
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the useful work of Chambers of Commerce has been repeatedly 
acknowledged, it must be borne in mind that, inasmuch as they are 
supported neither by rates nor taxes, but by private subscription, 
only regular subscribers can claim the right to exact intelligence 
from them, and others receive it as a matter of courtesy on special 
application. 

This is referred to as follows in the report of the Departmental 
Committee of 1898, in section 26, which introduces the recom- 
mendation of the establishment of a Commercial Intelligence 
Office : 


“In the use of commercial information procured through official 
channels it is to be feared that some other countries are in advance of us. 
The Chambers of Commerce in the United Kingdom are purely voluntary 
bodies, doing useful work, but in the main for the benefit of their members 


only.” 


True it is that the Board of Trade Journal, according to the 
printed statement of the Government publishers, Messrs. Eyre and 
Spottiswoode, can be subscribed for at the rate of 6s. 6d. per annum 
(including postage), and the Board of Trade Returns on similar 
terms for 10s, ; while the cost of annual subscription for the Foreign 
Office Papers is 30s. 

But these prices, although: by no means prohibitive to the average 
trader, are quite sufficient to be a deterrent to the young student of 
commerce, and our leading merchants and manufacturers are 
repeatedly urging the necessity for offering facilities from the outset 
if the coming race of Great Britain is to hold its own in the com- 
mercial arena, And of their sincerity in urging these requirements 
there can be no doubt. The generous sums which many of them 
have contributed towards educational schemes are ample evidence. 

It really borders on the ridiculous if a young man is to be taught 
how he may trade, but not where he may trade. 

Sir James Mackay, amongst other comments on the Report of 
the Departmental Committee of Commercial Intelligence, published 
in 1898, makes the following note, which appears on page 16: 


“T have been unable to discover any serious desire on the part of those 
engaged in business for the establishment of a State Department for 
collecting and disseminating commercial information, nor has evidence been 
produced to satisfy me, that anyone really considers his own business 
pap be benefited by anything that such an organisation could do 
or him.” 


There are undoubtedly some who fear lest the establishment of 
such an institution may lead to increased competition. They have 
had to expend a considerable amount of time and money in 
acquiring knowledge of the kind likely to be disseminated by it, and 
are naturally not inclined to favour it lest would-be rivals should 
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benefit thereby and obtain information of a similar nature at a lesser 
cost. 

Many an importer of foreign goods who has for some years con- 
ducted his business with the senders by correspondence, has felt 
very vexed when they have sent a representative to visit his town. 
He feels sure that the same advantages which have been offered to 
him will be proffered to some of his competitors, perhaps to some of his 
customers, and that he will consequently suffer thereby. It is con- 
trary to human nature to welcome an emissary under such circum- 
stances, and in like manner it is not natural to expect all business 
men who think that a Commercial Intelligence Department estab- 
lished by the State will bring them increased competition, to regard 
the same with favour. 

Its information is calculated to interfere with some monopolies, 
and it is evident that Sir James Mackay has foreseen this, for he 
adds further : 


“ Men who embark in trade in distant countries should in my opinion, in 
the interest of British trade be allowed to reap the reward of their enter- 
prise. It would be unfair to such men to take measures at the expense of 
the general taxpayer to deprive them of the position they have secured by 
their own efforts, or to attempt to place on the same level with them, in the 
competition for business, less enterprising men who if unaided by informa- 
tion secured by the State would not compete. The man who has secured 
the first place in a distant market by his own unaided investigations and 
efforts should, I think, be regarded, as far as the State is concerned, as 
having in some degree a right to the retention of that place, much as 
is secured for a time to an inventor or author the exclusive right of his 
researches. Ido not mean that Government should give to the first comer 
any rights or advantages against others, such as an inventor has, but it is 
reasonable to argue that Government should at least abstain from using 
the revenues of the country with a view to place the pioneer’s competitors 
in the same position as the pioneer himself. 

“ The courses proposed in the recommendations in the Report would, in 
my opinion, if successful be calculated to retard rather than to further the 
development of British trade, because men are induced to embark in com- 
merce, not with the object of increasing the volume of the country’s trade, 
but in the hope of obtaining some substantial advantage for themselves. 
Lessen the prospects of obtaining that advantage and the volume of the 
country’s trade will decrease.” 


Past records of commercial enterprise, both of Great Britain and 
of other countries, certainly can be cited to confirm Sir James 
Mackay’s statement. For instance, in the eighteenth century the 
Coral Fishery was bringing great wealth to the dwellers in Southern 
Italy concerned in it. The centre of the industry was at Torre del 
Greco, and its inhabitants prospered to such an exteat that whenever 
their buildings were ruined by an eruption from Mount Vesavius they 
were easily able to replace them by more costly ones. Year after 
year saw an enlarged fleet set out for the fisheries, to retura laden 
with a rich freight. The smali companies pursuing the industry 
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were merged into one large one, which had its special code of 
laws. As long as it continued unfettered by Government control it 
grew steadily wealthier in spite of disputes and complaints of its 
members, stimulated as it was by an insatiable greed for gain, and 
private interest being the main incentive. When, however, the 
State took it over, although excellent regulations were made for its 
organisation, it soon began to fall off; and although the coral 
industry is pursued to this day by the inhabitants of Torre del 
Greco, and by others of the neighbourhood, it is nothing like so 
flourishing as it was just before it was transferred to Government. 

The Commercial Intelligence Branch of H.M. Board of Trade has, 
perhaps, not yet been established long enough for an accurate 
opinion to be formed as to its efficacy, but the fact remains that it 
has been founded at the expense of the general taxpayer, who has, 
consequently, the right to raise a voice in the matter of inquiry into 
its mode of working. Those who framed the Report advocating its 
formation recommend clearly therein that information should be 
obtainable by the public as regards tariff classification aud rate of 
import duty leviable. 

But ought the public to be content only to receive such informa- 
tion on application ? 

Does the public consist of Commercial Houses possessed of ample 
means for subscribing for the Board of Trade Journal, the Board of 
Trade Returss, and the Foreign Office Papers, which can collec- 
tively be obtained for some £2 6s, 6d. per annum ? 

Or is it considered that the responsibility of the Commercial 
Intelligence Branch ends by being ready to answer inquiries ? 

The contention now urged is: That the nation has an absolute 
claim on the Board of Trade to do far more than this. 

That it behoves it to so disseminate commercial intelligence that 
it shall reach quarters where it has not been asked for, but where it 
will do good if conveyed in an intelligible form, and thus it should 
be imparted to all institutions which promote and foster the growth 
of commerce. 

So long as our youth taught in commercial schools have no fair 
opportunity of acquiring tariff information in a straightforward 
form this is not so. 

Neither is it so when those frequenting any bond fide Commercial 
Room in which business is ordinarily transacted have to make appli- 
cation to a Chamber of Commerce to get tariff information, 

The clearness of the 1898 report of the Departmental Committee 
of her Majesty’s Board of Trade is in itself a strong testimonial to 
the ability of those who framed it. Its wording is strikingly expres- 
sive and straightforward, and there is ample evidence that a great 
amount of labour has been expended on it. All this, therefore, 
justifies the hope that gentlemen who have not spared themselves in 
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collecting information with a view to conferring benefit on the 
commercial community will not turn a deaf ear to evidence sub- 
mitted to them that the channel through which the commercial 
information is being disseminated requires a good deal of widening. 

With reference to the circulation of consular and diplomatic 
reports, this Departmental Committee of her Majesty’s Board chosen 
for inquiry into the dissemination of commercial information has 
made this statement : 


“We do not suggest any alteration in the present method of publishing 
the Consular Reports. Every effort is made by the Foreign Office to 
expedite this business as much as possible. 

“We think it desirable, however, that an effort should be made to secure 
for these reports and for other official commercial publications a larger 
sale and a wider distribution. The difficulties in the way of securing this 
end are considerable and the efforts made to overcome them have only met 
with qualified success. Apart from the extensive free distribution of such 
publications by the Foreign Office, Board of Trade, and other Government 
Departments, any free public library can obtain gratuitously, on applica- 
tion to the Stationery Office, a copy of any Parliamentary Paper it may 
desire to possess ; but this power unfortunately appears to be but little 
used.” 


As to the free distribution alluded to, it remains to be proved 
whether the circulation is in the right channels. Acknowledgment 
of receiving such matter gratis has been made to certain knowledge 
by many Chambers of Commerce. But, on the other hand, it does 
not reach various other institutions connected with commerce, as has 
been already pointed out. It is not surprising that there should be 
but little demand for the aforesaid reports from free public libraries. 

Publications of the kind require to be circulated in places where 
there are those who will make it their business to explain them to 
any who do not understand their significance. It is on this ground 
that the plea is urged for introducing them into all resorts of com- 
mercial men for business purposes, and into commercial schools, 
where, if properly explained to the pupils, they would be productive 
of far more benefit than if laid on tables of free libraries to be 
glanced over without real comprehension of their contents. To the 
outsider the perusal of a scale of tariffs can hardly fail to be unattrac- 
tive, but to those interested in trade it opens possibilities, and our 
very youth can be made to take an interest in considering them ; 
for to those who enter into business the idea of doing trade with 
foreign countries is calculated to shed more glamour over commer- 
cial proceedings than nearly anything else connected with it ; but it 
is of vital importance that the energy of the beginner should be 
stimulated in such a way that he shall not fall into doing his allotted 
work mechanically. It may be alleged that the masters of com- 
mercial schools are themselves not competent to deal with and 
expound tariff information, The answer to this is that the greater 
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number possess the ability to qualify for so doing if it be absolutely 
required, and that explanatory works could soon be produced by 
competent persons were they certain of a demand for the same. 
Once let it be patent that there is a call for letting in more light on 
such a subject, and it will not fail to be responded to. 

In 1898 Sir Philip Currie, her Majesty’s Ambassador in Rome, 
appealed to the British Consuls in Italy to report as to whether they 
considered that any progress had been made there in extending 
British commerce on the lines advocated by Sir E. FitzGerald Law 
in his report issued by the Foreign Office in 1897. He referred to 
the necessity urged by the latter for British manufacturers to quote 
prices for delivery of their articles at the place of consumption which 
should include all charges not excepting the duty. 

Her Majesty’s Consul at Rome, Mr. Franz (whose death in the 
following year was much felt by the English residents), included in 
his response the following statement : 


“ As far as the classes of goods imported in Rome and my district are 
concerned, I may state that there are at present many instances of firms 
who undertake to deliver goods at the place of consumption all charges 
paid, seldom however including duty.” 


That the Consul thought that this was a drawback is evident from 
a further passage in his report—viz, : 


“ As regards quoting prices inclusive of duty, which cannot be a matter 
of any great consequence in the wholesale trade, but may stimulate small 
orders or facilitate introduction of new articles, the difficulty seems to be 
the uncertainty as to the amount of duty which will be charged, and it 
may also happen that one custom-house differs from another in the 
classification of an identical article. Disputes have then to be submitted to 
the Central Board of Experts. Importers cannot get previous information 
from the custom-house authorities as to the amount of duty until the goods 
are actually cleared. Some.cases of serious loss of British firms, owing to 
mistaken information on which they had reckoned the duty, have come to 
my notice, and many letters are received at this Consulate from firms in 
England inquiring as to duties on particular articles, to which it is 
impossible to give any but incomplete answers. I generally advise firms so 
inquiring to send a small consignment of the article in order to test the 
tariff for their guidance.” 


Were British firms better acquainted with the tariffs of the 
country there would not be likely to be so many of the cases of 
“serious loss” owing to mistaken information to which her Majesty’s 
Consul alluded to; and it is to be surmised that, had the employés 
of these firms been cognisant with tariff charges through early 
acquaintance with them, they could have assisted their masters to 
avoid such losses and to put a proper construction on information 
received, 

The difficulties referred to as being caused by the Custom House 
authorities in withholding necessary information from importers till 
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after the actual clearance of their goods are ones which ought, in a 
great measure, to be removed by a liberal dissemination of tariff 
information collected by the International Bureau. Exporters should 
thereby be in a position to give prices which would include the 
Custom House charges, so that the importers would know beforehand 
what the imported goods should actually cost them when delivered 
to their premises. 

It stands to reason that an institution conducted on so large a 
scale and of such importance as is the International Customs Bureau 
at Brussels must be capable of ascertaining correct custom-house 
charges from the countries subscribing to its maintenance (and Italy 
is one of them). 

It goes without saying that most inconvenient delays and much 
annoyance must at times be caused if consignments of goods are to 
be received piecemeal by the Italian traders who have ordered the 
same. In point of fact, greater speed in execution of orders has 
been urged from more sources than one, for, quoting further from 
consular reports, the statement of an important English firm at 
Florence is : 


“Tn our opinion the failure of English goods to compete with those from 
other countries is also due to the unpardonable delays of the manufacturers 
in the execution of orders, two or three months often elapsing before goods 
are despatched. This is owing to Continental departments being in- 
sufficiently manned, as also to preference shown to the home trade. When 
considering time taken in transit the opposite ought to be the case.” 


There are certainly many exporters who will say, “ We do not 
expect to give credit on payments for duty. We consider we incur 
sufficient risk with foreign traders in giving credit on the value of 
the goods supplied to them without this. It is not habitually done 
in Great Britain. Those who buy consignments of tea and spirit, 
for instance, have customarily to pay duty on the same practically on 
delivery, while we offer them one, two, or three months’ credit, as the 
case may be, on the value of the article itself.” 

But this is no reason why the exporters should not save the 
importers trouble and facilitate business by quoting them prices 
which shall show them what the actual cost of the articles will be, 
delivered to their premises. Purchasers want this work to be done 
for them, and say, with some reason, ‘“ We expect you to tell us 
exactly what your goods will cost to buy, all charges included.” 
You may expect us to know the fair price at which to sell them 
ourselves and so encourage your markets. 

One of the articles relative to the constitution of the International 
Bureau specifies precisely. 

The purpose of this ‘“ Union” is to publish at joint expense and 
to make known as promptly and as exactly as possible the customs 
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tariffs of the various States of the globe, and the modifications to 
which these tariffs may from time to time be subjected. 

Who, then, is to blame if taxpayers residing in a country which 
subscribes to this Union Internationale, and who consequently have 
to pay, cannot with reasonable facility obtain accurate information ? 
Consular reports, one after another, while urging more expedient 
trading arrangements, indicate the high estimation of English goods, 
and some of their compilers lay such stress on this, that they most 
urgently advocate that steps be taken to remedy the far too constant 
practice of selling as English goods those which are not so in reality. 
One of them suggests that English goods be supplied without showing 
the name and address of the manufacturer, but bearing withal some 
certain mark which shall convince the buyer that they are truly 
British. 

Those who travel in Italy can often see in a shop window cakes 
of soap which they, at first sight, will naturally take to be of 
English manufacture, when they read the lettering on them: 
“Best Brown Windsor,” ‘“‘ Honey Soap,” “ Fine Scented Almond,” 
&c. But on closer examination the name of a German firm will be 
found on the other side of all the cakes. The manufacturers have, 
apparently, resorted to this expedient to entice LHnoglish and 
Americans to purchase. The present writer took careful note of 
these soaps in more than one shop, and saw that the traders were 
careful not to expose to first view the sides bearing the names of 
the makers. He went further and asked one Italian soap-dealer 
why he did so, and received the simple answer, ‘‘ Because they sold 
better so.” And yet anyone who has been much in Italy knows 
how it is overrun with Germans. It would be an unkind inference 
to draw that these like making soap better than using it, but was 
not the Italian trader’s response tantamount to this, unless kindlier 
interpretation b» put on it ?-—viz., that they invariably bring their 
own soap with them from home when they travel, as Max O’Rell 
maintains the French do. High-class Haglish manufacturers, how- 
ever, are not known to be given to the like form of simulation, and 
would have scruples about displaying such “adaptability.” It 
should be added that the names of the German manufacturers and 
their town are in English lettering on the cakes, and, in fact, are 
made to appear as English as possible. 

In some towns in Icaly chemists do not hesitate to affix in large 
letters the words ‘‘ Eoglish Pharmacy.” There was a large shop in 
Perugia which attracted attention on this account, but the proprietor 
and assistants were alike unable to speak Hnglish. On being asked 
for an explanation the pharmacist said that he did it because he 
sold a good many drugs and chemical compounds made in England, 
and much approved of their quality. 

Instances of the same kind could be multiplied, but there is 
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ample evidence that the quality of English goods is generally appre- 
ciated, and attention must be concentrated on the facilities attain- 
able wherewith their sale may be extended. 

It is earnestly to be hoped, therefore, that merchants and manu- 
facturers who can bring pressure to bear will urge the expediency of 
a more widespread system for dissemination of tariff information, 
that general tax-payers will combine to interest themselves in an 
institution for which they are now being called upon to contribute, 
and will demand greater facilities for obtaining benefit from its 
working, and that H.M. Board of Trade will give patient ear to any 
largaly-supported scheme for effecting the same. 


ALGERNON WARREN. 





IMPERIALISM IN EXTREMIS, 4LLAS 
SHABBY IMPERIALISM 


WE cannot say in excelsis, for there is nothing lofty in the character 
of British Imperialism. It has had the taint of Mammonism upon 
it from the beginning ; and that taint still inheres. In fact, it may 
be described as Shabby Imperialism. But more of this anon. 

The present Ministry, with all their aiders and abettors of what- 
ever designation, are sinners exceedingly. 

There are such things as fair play, straightforwardness, and com- 
mon sense, which have a moral or political value ; though I am afraid 
there are many among us who doubt even this, who do not believe 
that “honesty is the best policy,” but prefer chicanery, sharp 
practice, and turning a blind eye to everything except what some 
call the main chance—.¢., the prospect of immediate gain—and who 
think this the xe plus ultra of statesmanship. 

These remarks apply especially to our Imperialism, but not to 
that alone. The main strands of our policy, or rather that of our 
ministers, are closely woven together; but, however dexterously 
this may be done, criminal blindness and infatuation, as well as 
criminal selfishness, are evident in every part of the weft. 

What do we find the Ministry and their friends doing ? 

Their main object is the maintenance of our present land system 
in all its integrity, a system that not only oppresses the agricultural 
population, but in the towns, or wherever buildings are raised, 
works still greater mischief, with high rents, overcrowding, squalor, 
disease, drunkenness, and demoralisation as its fruits. How is it 
that our patriots cannot, or will not, see these things and set them 
right? They are blinded by self-interest, or their imaginary 
interests. In fact, they are thoroughly infatuated. 

Bat the lapses in Home affairs are overshadowed and, for the 
moment, wholly eclipsed by the crimes and failures in our Imperial 
policy. Isay crimes rather than blunders, because, however blindly 
they may have been committed, gross selfishness has been at the 
root of them all, and this selfishness is criminal, however blind 
it may be. 

The Tories, however, though the chief, are by no means the only 
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sinners in this respect. In fact, Disraeli was avowedly an admirer 
of the “Marquis of Roehampton,” i.e, Lord Palmerston, whose 
Imperial policy he continued or imitated. And it may be doubted, 
notwithstanding Lord Rosebery’s talk of a “sane Imperialism,” 
whether he too does not belong altogether to the same school. 

Between Tory and Whig there may be a difference of degree, but 
in principle they are essentially one, both as regards Home and 
Imperial questions. This explains the ease with which such a large 
body of them became “ Unionists.” Unionism, in fact, means much 
the same as Toryism—the preservation of existing abuses, the land 
system in the first place, and militarism in the second. 

Oar Imperial policy has been one of swagger and grab, with a 
single eye for what are supposed to be “ British interests.” If we 
wish to judge of this policy and its effects, we may look to 
China. 

On political, on economica!, on moral, and on Christian grounds, 
our conduct in China has been all that it should not be. 

The present state of things in China has not been wholly our 
work, but we were the first and have been the chief offenders. 
Others have followed in our steps, but with an important difference. 
They have imitated our violence and bluster, but the opium trade 
is all our own. Oar first war with China is notorious as the Opium 
War. It was prefaced by wholesale and audacious smuggling. 
Our traders went along the coast with bribes in one hand and pistols 
in the other. The Chinese Government thereupon destroyed the 
stores of the noxious drug. On this we went to war, and after 
much destruction and damage to Chinese life and property, compelled 
them to pay an indemnity and to open five of their ports to opium, 
amongst other articles of trade. And subsequent wars have been 
followed by the extension of facilities for the impoverishment of 
China and the ruin of its people. 

This policy is clearly immoral. Not a second word need be said 
on that point. It is also a political blunder, for it arrays against us 
every right-minded and patriotic Chinaman. And I take it for 
granted that there are such persons, just as there are Jingoes and 
Chauvinists, there as well as elsewhere. So we have nearly the 
whole nation against us. And it is a nation of about 400,000,000 
of men not wanting in strength or courage. 

Our policy, then, has been as insane as it is immoral. Being 
immoral, it is of course unchristian. And our missionaries, having 
to contend with the not unreasonable hostility of the more intelligent, 
as well as with the prejudices of the vulgar, are terribly handicapped. 
So, for the same reason, are all who would introduce English ideas 
or English civilisation into China. China, in fact, is not likely to 
adopt any Western ideas, methods, or inventions, except those which 
will make her more powerful for war and self-defence. And self- 
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defence may turn into aggression when once the country has learnt 
its own strength. 

Bat our policy has been as idiotic from an economic as from a 
political point of view. The opium trade enriches a few individuals 
and employs a few more. It is also a convenience to the Indian 
Government, supplying it with a certain amount of money to 
squander in military expeditions, and putting off for a season the 
bankruptcy of India, or the overhauling of its affairs, which must 
come very soon. Per contra, it enormously limits our trade with 
China. Individually, the victims of opium, like the victims of drink, 
do not and cannot much encourage useful, honest trade, that trade 
which gives employment to thousands and tens of thousands of our 
operatives, as well as to hundreds of our manufacturers, And, as a 
country, the drain of silver due to this trade in opium acts in the 
same way, seriously limiting the purchasing power of the more 
prudent. But for this, silver would pour into China, and the people 
would be able to spend more freely, probably at somewhat higher 
prices than the present, and the balance between silver and gold 
would be partially restored. 

To sum up: the history of our relations with China is a record of 
reckless greed, bluster, and blind folly. 

Coming next to India, we find the same unwisdom manifest. In 
fact, whilst in China there was a display of bold and haughty 
aggressiveness, our conduct in India may best be described as 
mean and 

SHABBY IMPERIALISM. 


While we annually draw from the country between £20,000,000 
and £30,000,000, while we burden it with an enormous European 
army and a host of European clerks and other officials, we impose 
upon it also the cost of our frontier wars and other Imperial expen- 
diture, and in times past, but not so very long ago, have even imposed 
upon it also the cost of operations in Abyssinia and other distant 
lands. We have spared the British taxpayer, for there would have 
been grumbling, perhaps opposition, certainly inquiry and criticism, 
however the taxes might have been apportioned; and have unjustly 
and unmercifully taxed the poor Hindoos to the very uttermost, so 
that in spite of all their frugality, the cheapness of their food, and 
the small amount on which they can live, the ryots have no reserve 
of grain or money to meet a year of famine. 

The land-tax is excassive, the salt-tax most cruel; but what 
shall we say of a Government that promotes drunkenness and opium 
smoking amongst an erewhile temperate people in order to get a fow 
more millions to carry on its wars, pay its white officials, and spare 
the English taxpayer? Can the shabbiness of shabby Imperialism 
farther go? 
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Yes; if when, as a consequence of our selfishness and our 
blunders, famine comes—failure of crops and famine are not always 
the same—if in such a case we still refuse aid, otherwise than 
by a small Joan, we have reached the xe plus ultra of meanness, 
imbecility, and cruelty. Such policy may well be designated shabby 
Imperialism. 

It is true the twenty or thirty millions spoken of—some authori- 
ties put it roughly at the latter figure—are paid ultimately in 
produce, and not in coin. So silver remains in the country. Yet is 
India the poorer for the tribute. That produce brings in no money 
and no goods, as it should do. And as in China, so in India, we 
are crippling our own trade by our greed. We have forgotten the 
homely proverb, ‘‘ You cannot eat your cake and have it.” If the 
half, or any considerable portion, of this tribute remained in India, 
what a vast difference it would make in the course of a few years. 
Besides, a sane, not to say a noble or generous, Imperialism demands 
that we should consult not alone the feelings of the short-sighted 
British taxpayer, but also the weifare of such a great and important 
dependency as India. But we have acted, and still are acting, 
towards India, as we have acted, and still are acting, towards 
Ireland—as vampires. 


VAMPIRISM. 


Treland, by the bounty of Providence and the industry of its 
people, produces wealth year by year. But where does it go? First 
comes the English buyer and clears off the best of the produce, leaving 
gold in its place. This might be useful to the country ; but then comes 
the agent of the absentee landlord and sweeps off this gold, so that 
the country is no better off than before. We have sucked its blood, 
or allowed the landlords to do so. That is the true inwardness, the 
heart of the Irish problem. In India we are doing the same thing, 
only our action there is more direct. Again I say that such conduct 
may most truly be described as VAMPIRISM. 

And, besides its cruelty, such blood-sucking is imbecile. It runs 
counter to the Free Trade principle that the wealth of one nation is 
the wealth of all, and the poverty of any impoverishes the rest, more 
or less. 

There are some people who talk in a big way about “ Little 
England” and “Little Englanders.” Well, if they are great 
Englanders, let them show it by eschewing the Shabby Imperialism 
and Vampirism now in vogue, and seeing that India, and Ireland 
also, have justice done to them, and that their interests are consulted, 
as well as those of us who live in little England. 

India was not created for the benefit of Haileybury, or for our 
generals or other military officers, nor as a place of exercise and 
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training for our army; and the sooner we recognise this fact the 
better for us as well as India. In fact, the value of this training 
for our army may well be doubted, The style of fighting and the 
tactics which are most successful in India are not those which 
would fit us best to encounter a Earopean enemy, if we should be 
so unfortunate as to be plunged in such a war. 

“‘ Honesty is the best policy,” but our policy has been every way 
dishonest, When the choice lay between railways and irrigation, 
we chose railways, because they were convenient for Europeans, or 
might be useful for military purposes. Had we attended in the 
first place to the storage of water, we might almost have banished 
famine from the land; for certainly, taking year by year, enough 
water falls in India, though the rains may be somewhat irregular 
and uncertain. 

But our Imperialism is as childish as it is shabby. We have not 
studied the duties or the requirements of empire. 

We must come to the help of India, pay some part of the debi 
we owe it, abolish the salt-tax, make the land-tax easier, cease to 
seek for revenue from drink and opium, check usury, employ 
natives as much as possible in the Civil Service, cut down our 
military expenses, so far as is possible whilst preserving efficiency, 
restore the pancheyets, and do all we can to prepare India for self- 
government—I do not say for separation; for it will be well to 
hold the Empire together and strengthen its bonds of union, 
certainly at least till it can be merged “in the Parliament of Man, 
the Federation of the World.” 

But however we have neglected India, and however unfairly we 
have dealt with it, it has for more than a century been the pivot of our 
Foreign policy, generally with mischievous and even with disastrous 
results. 

Amongst other things the Cape, the half-way house to India, was 
seized about a century ago. More recently, and born probably within 
the brain of Benjamin Disraeli, the idea of turning Africa, or as much of 
it as we could secure from the grasp of other plunderers, into another 
India, was added ; yet still the great attraction of South Africa in our 
eyes was that it was the half-way house to India. Here we came 
in contact with a kindred and yet alien race. Our Government was 
unwise, unsympathetic, contemptuous. We ignored the language of 
the people, and did not attempt to look at matters from their point 
of view as well as our own. Soon there were insurrections, put 
down with violence. Then, when slavery was abolished—a very 
proper thing—no provision was taken that the money allotted to the 
Datch farmers should reach them, and in consequence we are told 
they only got about a tithe of it. But the chief grievance was that 
they were not sufficiently protected from the natives nor allowed to 
protect themselves, This, at least, is what was alleged, No doubt 
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there were faults on both sides; but it is evident that we failed to. 
hold the balance well, as an Imperial power ought todo. In con- 
sequence of all these things, a number of Boers trekked to Natal. 
In alarm for our sovereignty we followed them there. So again 
they trekked to beyond the mountains. Here we acknowledged 
their independence and promised neutrality. It would have been 
well had this independence been respected and interference restricted 
to mediation in serious cases between the Boers and the natives. 
But the Disraeli Government was more ambitious than scrupulous; 
and the Zulu trouble was made the pretext for subduing the Zulus 
and annexing the Transvaal; whereas a prudent Government would 
have been content to hold the balance between the two parties. 
Patient and careful diplomacy should have been sufficient for 
this. 

The annexation led to Majuba. This was very unfortunate; 
but Gladstone, a lover of freedom, and one who understood that 
magnanimity and true policy are identical, in spite of this restored 
independence to the Transvaal. Unfortunately he has been suc- 
ceeded by men of another stamp; and it has been a bad time for 
natives, for the Boers, and the English nation. 

The first piece of shabby Imperialism was starting the Chartered 
Company, asa cheap though otherwise objectionable tool of Imperialist 
“expansion.” The early history of the East India Company and its 
subordinates ought to have been a warning against this, but cheapness 
and the desire on the part of officials to escape responsibility, whilst 
carrying out their expansionist policy, won the day. So the 
Company got its charter, its licence to kill, plunder, tax, and enslave. 
It waited, however, until the present Government was installed 
before proceeding actively. Then there was not much delay. The 
Matabeles were the first victims, the English public being told that 
they had been oppressing the Mashonas. But the turn of the 
Mashonas came directly after, while, as a finale in this Imperial 
style of treating the natives, the Bechuanas, who had been goaded 
into revolt, were, without trial, carried off wholesale into slavery—for 
five years. This, however, was the work of the Rhodes and Hofmeyr 
ministry at the Cape. But the Chartered Company were responsible 
for the Jameson Raid, and so forfeited their character for cheapness, 
since this Raid, and the strange manner in which it was hushed up, 
were, even more than the blundering diplomacy which followed, the 
cause of the destructive and costly war which still lingers on, though 
possibly it has reached its last stage. 

Meanwhile, in pursuit of that dream of turning Africa into 
another India, we have had wars in other parts of the continent, 
with very unpromising results as far as trade is concerned, that 
trade which which we are told always follows the flag. And what 
shall we say of the war in the Soudan—but that there the English 
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nation forfeited its character for generosity and humanity, as in 
South Africa, in regard to the diamond and gold mines, it has 
forfeited its reputation for integrity and truthfulness. 

And yet diamonds and gold, of how little real importance are 
they even economically. Diamonds are pretty to look at; and 
besides this, they will cut glass; that is the most that can be said for 
them. Gold is a more plausible pretender, yet only a pretender 
after all. True, it is used for money. But paper would do for 
money, and better than gold, if only the temptations to an over- 
issue wero resisted. The chief result of a great, and particularly a 
rapid, increase in gold is to send prices up, and so ultimately to 
derange trade, and meanwhile to virtually lower wages, while keeping 
nominally to the same rates. The pursuit of gold is a snare and a 
delusion of the Evil One. 

And then there is that other cry about “New Markets.” We 
cannot be always opening up new markets, or annexing new 
territories, under the delusive idea that “trade follows the flag.” 
The cost of our new acquisitions is far more than the gain that is 
likely to flow from them for a long period. In any case, we have 
pretty well come to the end of our tether, and must perforce change 
our policy. Better to cultivate the markets we have—develop the 
resources of our colonies; something may be done in this direction. 
We might perhaps give them some financial aid, by means of our 
credit, without injuring ourselves, and in return get some approach 
to Free Trade. As to China, get rid of the opium traffic, and the 
Chinese will be far better customers and far better friends. 
Besides, it is a matter of simple justice and of humanity, as well as 
of policy, a matter of honour as well as of money. We should 
cease, too, to oppress India with such a weight of taxation, and the 
gain will be manifold. Tor one thing, India will be able to buy of 
us as well as to send us goods. 

Then what of Africa? We might possibly attract emigranis, 
black emigrants I mean, from the States to suitable localities, where 
they would spread some measure of civilisation and our language. 
Trade of course would benefit. Dut we must get rid of the 
Chartered Company, and transform their territory into a British 
Protectorate. And the question hero arises how we shall best protect 
native rights and interests. It would, perhaps, be well if in Natal 
and the Cape there could be two Chambers, one elected by the two 
white races, the other by natives also; while in the Protectorates 
and native states we might have military and industrial settlements 
here and there under suitable European officers. And as regards 
the gold-mines, from which only the “ indemnity” that has been 
talked about can come, there should be no remission of taxation ; 
in fact, if they are worked more cheaply, there should be an increase ; 
but the revenue should go in the first place to indemnify those who, 
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whether Boers or Britons, have suffered by the war, and in the 
second place it might be distributed among the colonies and pro- 
tectorates, of course including the Transvaal and Orange Free State, 
to defray expenses of government, so as to lower or avoid customs 
duties, The diamond mines might also be taxed for similar pur- 
poses. And it would be well if the different states and colonies 
could be included in a customs union, giving each, however, the 
power of hindering or prohibiting the import of spirits and liquor. 
But the Transvaal and Orange State should have their autonomy 
restored, their foreign relations being under the control of Britain. 
But the great point is, we must do all things ina conciliatory manner 
and spirit, avoiding bluster and dictatorial proceedings. 

And in all our dependencies and possessions we must give as 
much liberty as the people are fit for, following out their own 
methods as much as possible. 

Finally we must abstain in future from land-grabbing. That is 
a game to which all nations are but too prone, and we, perhaps, 
most of all. And our example has had an evil influence and urged 
others on to rivalry. The nations, and we above all, should rather 
seek to promote peace and internal development. We certainly 
have territory enough and more than enough. In the interests of 
peace we should retire from Egypt, as soon as that can be safely 
done. And in the meanwhile it would, perhaps, be well for the 
sake of conciliation to restore the Daal Control, with provision for 
arbitration, whenever the two Powers were decidedly disagreed on 
any point. As to Africa! generally, our main duty and policy 
coincide: we should extinguisk the slave-trade, and keep out the 
perhaps still worse curse of drink. In the Far East we should 
endeavour to reconcile China and Japan, so as to form a solid and 
permanent barrier against aggression. China is never likely to 
become a great military power, unless compelled by attacks on her 
independence or integrity. We and other nations should therefore 
abstain from these. 

And we must endeavour to promote peace in the West. The 
task will ba difficult, but not desperate. It will require conciliation 
on all sides, and concessions in more than one quarter, and from 
ourselves amongst the rest. But it will be well worth the price, 
even if that was much higher than it need be. And in the mean- 
time we can set other nations a good example by setting our own 
house in order, not only in our colonies and dependencies, but at 
home, And, after all, these islands are the head of the Empire, even 
though our colonies are much larger and India more populous. 
And for the proper development of the wealth and prosperity of the 
nation two things especially are needed—land reform and curtail- 
ment of the liquor trade. And then we may hope, with the con- 
eurrence of other Powers, through the influence of moral force 
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backed by common-sense, to add retrenchment of naval and military 
expenditure. Jor the other Powers are all nearly in the same case 
as ourselves, have reached the limits of possible expansion, and may 
come to see that what they want are not arsenals and naval stations, 
but trade routes and facilities. But if we steadfastly “seek peace 
and ensue it,” we may put an end to the long-drawn tragedy of 
history. 
J. M. K, 
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ADMINISTRATIVE REFORM. 


c o 


Tue war has rediscovered for the thousandth time that in spite of 
individual devotion and heroism, great national undertakings will be 
endangered, and perhaps wrecked, by red-tape and administrative 
inefficiency. The result will be an emphatic demand that something 
must be done, and when this demand has been met by a shuffling of 
the cards under the name of reorganisation, things will settle down 
once more, and the old evils will again manifest themselves on the 
first opportunity. It is not in accordance with British character to 
probe the source of an evil. We gloss it over or put it out of sight 
in some way, and then trust to luck. If we have any principle at 
all, it is that in the last resort we must rely on the character of our 
men, and if the wrong man is found to be in power at a critical 
time we must shunt or supersede him as quickly as possible, though 
doubtless not before irreparable mischief has been done. 

Far be it from us to undervalue this reliance on British honour 
and character in emergencies, But we must at the same time give 
due weight to principle, remembering that all men, however able, 
are more or less under the influence of circumstances, and that most 
of us are practically moulded by the institutions under which we work. 
The principle, then, which is lacking in our public service is responsi- 
bility. This word must be honestly interpreted in its etymological, 
not in a Pickwickian sense. When a right hon. gentleman declines 
to answer a question in Parliament on the ground that he is a 
responsible official, he evidently means that he is an official who will 
not respond. But if we are to obtain efficient service from human 
nature as we know it, the servant must be continually conscious of 
his liability to be brought to account. This purpose might be 
accomplished by an autocratic Government. A sovereign who is 
not merely the fountain of honour, but also commander-in-chief 
and the working head of the State, may by vigilance and energy so 
organise and superintend the grades of each service as to define 
precisely the area of each official’s responsibility, and to make this 
responsibility a reality by constant inspections. In a limited 
monarchy the sovereign cannot do this, because at every turn his 
power is checked by Parliament. But our Parliament has never 
performed, or apparently dreamed of performing, the essential duties 
which it prevents the Sovereign from undertaking. Hence all is 
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chaos and irresponsibility. We cannot do without a unified 
Government, and our choice is between autocracy and democracy. 

In order to be efficient the ‘“ Services” must be governed, and this 
task devolves either on the Sovereign or on Parliament. The British 
people are sufficiently democratic to deny the Sovereign any real 
governing power, but they are not democratic enough to exercise 
that power themselves through their representatives, A frank 
reaction to Toryism is, of course, impossible, and the only alternative 
is a frank advance to democracy. 

It is no unworthy ambition to be a self-governing people. Five 
years of self-government would do more for popular education than 
all our schools and colleges have ever done. The conception is so 
wildly impossible, however, that the reader will not readily forgive 
us for putting it forward. If from day to day, and not merely at 
elections, it were borne in on the mind of the individual citizen that 
he is one of the rulers of this country, the moral and intellectual 
stimulus thereby created would ba incalculable. But, descending 
from the clouds and confronting the actualities as they present 
themselves at Westminster, what is to be done? 

In the first place, the House of Commons might make an effective 
inquisition into the Civil Service Estimates. They could not do this 
in a year. The tangle is so great that some time would be required 
for its unravelliog, but, this once accomplished, it would not be 
difficult to keep straight with ordinary business caution. How 
would a business assemb!y set towork ?! It is obvious at the outset 
that 670 is too large a number for a committee of details, and a 
special committee of, perhaps, thirty would be selected. Their 
object being to understand the Estimates, they would begin by 
emphasising the responsibility of those who now prepare them, ‘c., 
the Treasury. But they would not be content to call a Treasury 
official to Westminster and pin their faith to whatever he might tell 
them. They would go to the Treasury and ask for demonstration. 
They would insist on seeing for themselves and would take their 
first lesson in the constitution of the Civil Service by observing and, 
perhaps, criticising the management of the Treasury. By beginning 
with this department they would probably be at once confronted 
with the essential problem of government. Incidentally they would 
gather that the Treasury claims to exercise the function of governing 
the Civil Service. Then half-playfally some M.P. would ask: “ Quis 
custodiet ipsos custodes? Who governs the Treasury?” Whereupon 
some more earnest member of the Committee might point out the 
absurdity of regarding the Treasury as in the Service, yet not of it. 
How can the machine be controlled by that which is a part of the 
machine? And then, perhaps, it would be revealed, as by a flash, 
that the Civil Service ought to have some employer to look to for 


1 Vide The Cabinet and Party Politics, Sands & Co. 
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guidance and control, and that this can be sought only in the House 
of Commons. 

Follow another Committee of Thirty on a voyage of exploration 
through unknown regions—c.g., the Home Office ; and assume that, 
accidentally or otherwise, the Home Secretary is one of the Thirty. 
The Committee meets at the Home Office, and plunges into some of 
the open questions appearing to the official mind to invite legisla- 
tion. The members of Parliament are soon interested in finding 
that official experience can bring before them many a dilemma for 
which their minds are unprepared. The clerks in their turn find 
themselves on the defensive when the free breath of outside criticism 
plays about the office routine and red-tape. The discussion between 
the Committee and the clerks is waxing warm, when suddenly it is 
observed that the Home Secretary is associating himself with the 
official view. A member reminds him that he is for the nonce 
an Inquisitor, that he is to identify himself with the prosecution 
rather than with the prisoner at the bar. The Home Secretary’s 
retort would be inevitable: “Gentlemen, you are inspecting my 
department, for which it is my duty to stand up.” This undeniable 
fact would at once stir reflection, The same man, it appears, is 
accountant and auditor, accuser and accused. Whence this anomaly ? 
Is it to be suggested that the error consists in placing the Home 
Secretary on the Home Office Committee ? Surely it is not business- 
like to say that a man is disqualified for a post because of his know- 
ledge of the work. The error rather consists in our sanction of the 
evil of pluralities. ‘The Home Secretary holds in addition to that 
office an appointment incompatible with it. His membership of 
Parliament is an honorary office, one function of which consists 
in superintending his own work as Minister, and in judging whether 
he is worthy of an official salary of £5000 a year. No wonder that 
anomalies and blunderings arise out of an arrangement so crudely 
futile. If a servant of the Crown is honestly to earn £5000 a 
year, he should give his whole attention to the work of his office, 
and not consider himself at liberty to assume a second office so 
onerous and so incompatible as that of a member of Parliament. 
And, conversely, we may surely say to all our members of Parlia- 
ment, “ Your work is sufficient to engage your whole energy ; do not. 
neglect it for the sake of a profession or other private business; do 
not imagine that you have time to spare for a salaried office under 
the Crown or a joint-stock company.” 

This is a sweeping conclusion, but it can in no way be avoided. 
If a military or naval officer takes a whole-hearted pride in his 
profession, he will give his mind to it, and not distract his attention 
by entering Parliament. If a man does a fair day’s work in a 
business office, or at the Bar, he cannot, with due consideration for 
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his health, do a second day’s work within the twenty-four hours at 
Westminster. 

But it may be thought a mistake to exalt so highly the importance 
of Parliamentary work. It consists, we may be told, merely in 
voting approval of a few Government bills; and judging by recent 
tendencies this allegation is not far from the truth. At the present 
moment the most egregious nonentity under the sun is a member 
of Parliament. Except that his position has an advertisement-value 
giving him business opportunities and social status, he is not gud 
M.P. a factor in the national life. And, truly, if the business of 
Parliament is merely legislation, perhaps there is not much to say 
against things as they are. The necessary bills are drafted by the 
Government, and when a certain flow of discussion has taken place, 
they are passed by the Government’s majority. Yet, if it were only 
to save the private member’s dignity by giving him something to do, 
we might well endeavour after administrative reform. For in truth 
it is a miserable farce to reduce government to mere legislation. 
As well might we reckon the pleasure of bicycling to consist in 
adjusting, cleaning, and lubricating the machine. Many years ago 
Sir Fitzjames Stephen delivered a brilliant lecture, in which he 
contended, without producing visible effect upon the public mind, 
that the efficiency of our political machinery depends on the people’s 
understanding that the administrative work of the public offices 


occupies the first place and legislation only the second. It would do ° 


a world of good, if only by emphasising this truth, if we gave our 
legislators two years’ rest. We could very well dispense with new 
laws during that time, although we need government from day to 
day. A constant succession of voluminous statute-books does 
indeed demonstrate, as Herbert Spencer scornfully tells us, the 
incompetence of the men who bring them into being. If a friend!y 
society adopts a set of new rules, these may, if well drafted, carry 
on the society’s work for many years without alteration. But Acts 
of Parliament inevitably need smendment, perhaps because it is no 
part of our legislators’ duty to ke familiar with the executive work 
which they presume to gaide. Give them an opportunity of under- 
standing government administration, and you reform not merely the 
administration itself, but the laws under which it acts. 

All this will be a severe strain on the M.P. who allows West- 
minster only the second claim on his time and strength. Bat 
sooner or later we shall realise that politics must have the first place 
—must, in fact, be treated as a profession, whether we have payment 
of members or not. In an important sense, however, the parlia- 
mentary hand must always be an amateur. He is elected for general 
quaalities—gumption and common sense—not on account of technical 
skill. Yet he must not shrink from strictly controlling the experts. 
Be must go through every department of the service—ships, guns, 
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stores, arsenals, dockyards, offices—and let every one know that the 
master’s eye is following every detail. He must not pretend to be 
an expert, but he must know how to manage experts. All town 
councillors understand this distinction, and politicians will doubtless 
learn it in time. The House of Commons must be the microcosm 
of the constituencies, reflecting their amateurishness and their pro- 
vincialisw. Just as Board schoolmasters are unfit for membership 
of a School Board, just as the town clerk and chief constable are 
outside of the town council, so the House of Commons must purge 
itself of all Government officials. There is no room there for military 
or naval officers, for secretaries of State, or for under-secretaries, 
When we understand that a parliamentary career is a true profession 
we shall at once insist that it be chosen to the exclusion of all 
others. It certainly demands very different qualities from those 
needed in the war services. It will even be seen, on reflection, that 
a distinguished parliamentarian is not necessarily the man best fitted 
to rule a Government office, and that the linking of these functions 
is a gross absurdity. 

Oar appeal is to the simplest elements of business. The House 
of Commons is a board of directors, with many varied branches to 
control. What more natural than to appoint a sub-committee to be 
in close touch with the expert responsible for each particular branch ? 
What more prudent than to watch such experts, lest they presume 
upon their technical skill and dictate to their employers instead of 
waiting instructions? If a particular expert—the Commander-in- 
Chief or the Colonial Secretary—cannot work amicably with his 
sub-committee (or vice versd), either party should have an opportunity 
of appealing to a full House. And if the House, by a narrow 
majority, should dismiss the expert, or refuse to do so, the question 
might be the turning-point of the next appeal to the constituencies, 
And surely it would be a great advance to have this plain issue 
which all men could understand, rather than an election such as we 
are familiar with, in which only those who deliberately stifle the 
voice of reason and conscience know how to vote. It would, of 
course, shock the constituencies at first to discover that the Colonial 
Secretary is their servant. Nothing ever happens to suggest that 
now. But when we recovered from the shock we should be better 
for it, and perhaps the Minister also. There would be at least one 
startling result—one irreparable loss. Party government wou'd be 
at an end, and not one elector in a thousand would know for a few 
weeks what politics meant. Being compel'ed to refrain from abusing 
the other side, because there would be no other side to abuse, he 
would feel an aching void which had never existed before. And it 
is possible that he might try to fill that void by studying political 
history, and by observing those events which might inform his 
political judgment. If, indeed, he refused to do this, he would find 
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himself unable to vote on election-day for want cf a cry. Taper 
and Tadpole would no longer be at his elbow. 

The most discouraging fact about administrative reform is that it 
is so easy. Let every Government servant—naval, military, scien- 
tific, diplomatic, clerical—be made aware that his conduct will be 
criticised sooner or later by the only critic that has the right and 
the capacity—viz , the House of Commons. Let this be recognised 
as the first duty of Parliament and also the first duty of the electors. 
Thereupon elections will begin to have a meaning; electors will 
begin to know their power ; and legislation, although no longer the 
sole element of politics, will be much more rational and consistent. 

Administrative chaos has become chronic during the reign of the 
expert. Reform will come when the expert has been relegated to 
his proper position. 

W. E. SNELL. 


VoL. 154.--No. 5. 2M 
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PHILANTHROPY VERSUS LEGISLATION. 


A PROBLEM OF THE DISSOLUTION. 


PROBABLY there is no question of the day more vexing to our legis- 
lators, to those of them that think at all events, than that affecting 
the deserving poor; to wit, that class of men who, under the 
severest {strain of loss and privation, have never sought to urge 
their claims upon the well-to-do by any violent or unlawful means. 

Whether to afford these men (whose force of moral character 
might by chance, who knows, exceed our own in the same circum- 
stances), whether to afford them, I repeat, means of support upon 
about the scale we as a civilised community have deemed it just to 
allow the felons in our gaols, is the problem that quite recently has 
employed much Parliamentary time and tongue, resulting in—a haze 
of empty schemes. 

Men talk and talk, and plan and plan; yet still remain with us 
the starving poor, looking in hunger on the crust we leave, yet scorn 
to touch, although dishonesty would house them in quarters far more 
comfortable. 

Of course, we know philanthropy is a most active power and 
seeks to influence the obdurate law; but although its presence 
permeating legislature is a pleasing sight, and though, no doubt, 
popular sentiment favours their coalition, there the unanswered 
problem still remains. 

Is the union of legislation and philanthropy a just conclusion to 
this state of things ? 

A just conclusion, Socrates would say, is one that has strict 
justice for its ends. 

This test may be of use in application to our own affairs. 

We pay our rates and taxes year by year to keep the refuse 
of our fellow-beings in workhouses and gaols. Our rates increase, 
so do our grumblings, but to what end, while we permit the refuse 
to go on accumulating all the time without a question as to how it 
settled there, or how we might prevent it if we tried. 

Like the offal in our dust-bins, so we let it lie until its stench 
becomes intolerable, and then we call some one to take it away. 
And so it comes to pass, our gaols, our workhouses—ay, and our 
hospit: ls—are always full. 
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True, by our means they are grudgingly maintained—that ie 
philanthropy—but does any one pause to consider how it might be 
if one could employ them ? 

That is what legislation ought to do. 

We are in danger, we lego-philanthropists, of confusing cause and 
effect to such extent that we look to the effect to cure the cause. 

As an instance of the incongruity of this association let us exem- 
plify it as it stands, 

Under the late administration an Act was passed empowering 
magistrates to consign inebriates to Homes for a certain term, ‘‘a 
kill two birds with one stone” sort of plan, giving philanthropy the 
force of law and making a reform compulsory. So said the philan- 
thropic in high glee, until they learned by sad experience that 
though philanthropy may have the force of law, the law has not the 
force of philanthropy to assail the pockets and the hearts of men, 
There is none of the politeness of request about a tax laid on in 
Parliament, none of the pride of generosity. 

And so, although the theory was approved by the world’s deity, 
Majority, the means of putting it into execution were ignored as 
decently superfluous, and have since, by puzzled magistrates, been 
relegated to direct philanthropy. 

So Ichabod for the departed majesty of the law, dependent for 
administration, like a voluntary school, upon the precarious dole of 
charity ! 

It would seem as if the assistance of philanthropy has not con- 
tributed to its dignity. 

And why? 

Because the association of the two is of itself a strange anomaly. 

The aptest illustration of this fact is to be found in a later 
development of the hobby-horse philanthropy as straddled by the 
potentate of law, embodied in the pretty sounding scheme of “ Old 
Age Pensions,” as it goes by name. 

The measure purports to award the munificent sum of a few 
shillings weekly apiece all round to that section of the indigent poor 
labelled deserving in the casual ward. 

A distinction somewhat difficult to achieve with any degree of 
fairness, as one may well believe! 

The plan was one that excited much discussion at the time, but 
to my mind the grand objection lies less in the difficulties that it 
presents than in the principle that it involves; a principle which 
purports to divert legislation from its proper sphere of usefulness, 
the maintenance of right ’twixt man and man, by substituting 
for justice, charity ! 

If law and order are to reign supreme, as is necessary in a 
civilised community, they must rule independent of such means ; 
how can they be respected unless they stand alone without recourse 
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to voluntary aid? For what, I ask, is this philanthropy but well 
meant effort on the part of the benevolently disposed to remedy 
defects of government, which, as it is more or less well organised, 
succeeds in its object of making the manifold wrongs that are 
allowed to thrive under our present system appear less glaring than 
in fact they are. To apply it, therefore, to the roots of things, the 
origin of the evils mitigated by its means, is a proceeding as absurd 
as if a man were to mix the antidote with a poison he deliberately 
imbibes, by way of testing his immunity. 

Thus are our legislators, upon their own finding, proved guilty of 
very gross misgovernment, the effects of which they endeavour to 
evade by a parade of liberality; smothering with gifts the rights 
that they withhold, making a virtue of the expedient that serves 
their ends, when it is the evident blot upon our civilisation that, at 
this latter end of the nineteenth century, when men, they say, have 
nothing more to learn, there should be any need for philanthropy to 
exist at all! 

Tarn to our party leaders, either side, and tax them with the 
evils that abound. 

‘‘Oh! this and that,” the answer glibly runs, “is sad, no doubt, 
but unavoidable.” 

** And how do you know that they are unavoidable ?” 

** Because no man as yet has ever proved able to cope with them 
successfully.” 

Well, does that prove that no man ever will? Behold in the 


Tichest city of the world legions of men and women having their 


life-blood drained by the slow suction of the sweater’s jaw! Sixty, 
or nearer seventy years ago, it was that we abolished negro slavery, 
and from that day our national boast has been that “‘ Britons never 
shall be slaves.” Yet did the plantations’ grossest evils vie with 
those that London winks at every day ? 

Are there not men and women herded there who sell their souls 
to feed their little ones? Are there not many who must needs 
resort to a life of plunder or a death of shame ? 

Can slavery, that stirs our British ire, match the red hue of horrors 
such as these, and others one can scarcely bear to name ? 

And so we hope, forsooth, to salve our social wrongs with mere 
philanthropy, when what they stand in need of is the knife of the 
great surgeon, who is named Reform. 

To put it briefly, since, as is well known, the Public Man has 
little time to spare for anything beside his one ideal of duty—which 
is to speechify—lIs destitution unavoidable ? 

“ Well, it is a mystery we cannot solve; but the fact remains, as 
it has stood from the beginning, that as long as the world lasts we 
shall have with us the starving poor.” 

And having set him off, you must perforce endure a |. ng tirade 
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in which the same thing is said over and over again, until you feel 
you must believe it too, although to turn the page of social problems 
back some hundred years would quite convince you of its fallacy. 
Next time you will be prepared to confront him with a string of 
questionings, that one long answer may suffice for all. 

And vice, inseparable from poverty — are its encroachments 
unavoidable ? 

How is it that the fallen never rise ? 

How is it that many are born, and live, and die, below the strata 
of respectability ? 

Cannot the finite mind devise a means to hasten the millennium 
by the extension of a chance of improvement to every child that is 
born into this sinful world, even if the prospect of the restoration 
of those who have fallen low through errors of their own, be at this 
present time, illusory? 

Is it within the bounds of possibility that in future ages such 
terms as these may lose significance—tramp, outcast, vagabond, 
prostitute, and gaol-bird ? 

At this the Public Man will shake his head and answer as com- 
placently as before, ‘‘ The institutions that these names suppose are 
unavoidable” ; together with a very great deal more we need not 
record. Suffice to remark, the general impression seems to be that 
a pest-hole such as exists is‘a convenience, and, taken on the whole, 
a beneficial one to the wealthier section of the community. 

‘“* Whatever is, is right.” 

That is a settled axiom of law, and, if I may make so bold as to 
assert, the origin of all its blundering. 

If they, whoever they are, whose business it is to frame our Acts 
of Parliament would sometimes shut their eyes to precedent, and 
trace the evils that parade the world back to the point they start 
from, how much might be averted in the earlier that cannot be 
checked in its later stage. Briefly, they would attain to true Reform 
that will not bate a jot of principle. 

The Pablic Man does not deserve the name who cannot veil his 
sloth and ignorance with many specious words and arguments. To 
silence him show him his handiwork, point him out the slums, the 
rotten base on which subsists the mighty fabric of his Government: 
the father driven to theft, the mother dragged to shame, the little 
children in the abandoned nest inevitably doomed to beggary. 
Don’t let the rascal pause to demonstrate and wash his hands of all 
responsibility ; but hurry on, unveil the vast society that he rules, 
unparalleled for its enormities, until he stands at last convicted of 
his own incompetence, and can but stammer out, “ For all these evils, 
dreadful as they seem, I can foresee no help, no remedy.” 

“ But, sir, may I ask whose business it may be to seek a help, to 
find a remedy? If your attempts in this respect are vain, then 
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stand aside, give place to better men, you are a clog on progress; the 
space that you take up at Westminster effects injustice threefold— 
inflicting wrong, firstly, upon the British Empire, itself a world, for 
which the very sun has more respect than you, since he does not let 
a cursory glance suffice to solve the mighty problem of its needs — 
secondly, upon the party to which you owe beside allegiance, some 
initiative,—thirdly, upon your constituents, whose interests you have 
vowed to safeguard and advance by the best means.” 

Then in defence the sorry wretch may urge he has effected this or 
that reform, that probably I have enumerated. 

“Why,” ask him, “do you start this vexed reform at the wrong 
end, and thereby multiply its difficulties ? 

‘‘ Why offer to provide pensions for the aged poor, the victims of 
your past misgovernment? Their span of life is nearly at an end ; 
why not consign them to the energetic care of a too amply-dowered 
philanthropy ? The far more onerous burden rests on you to see the 
errors never more recur that render their sad lot irremediable.” 

There are the children of the homeless poor, wandering in hunger 
down the haunts of crime, who would repay the vast expenditure 
that you would waste on their declining years, by growing into useful 
citizens if you would take upon yourselves their care, 

Let your first reform begin, as is most fitting, at the initial step 
of things; let the law take up paternal, instead of grandmotherly, 
responsibilities, and relieve the destitute of the maintenance of the 
offspring that are their inducements to dishonesty. The State by 
such a measure might be freed of the next generation’s crop of 
vagabonds. 

But to pursue your cross-examining. 

“Why,” your next question, ‘do you propose to vote the public 
moneys for a supply of cushioned chairs to accommodate the inmates 
of our gaols ? 

“Why do you go to the expense of teaching lucrative and useful 
trades to ruffians guilty of atrocious crimes, while the poor inmates 
of our casual wards pick oakum and break stones before they are 
privileged to claim their share at public expense—bad lodging and 
poor gruel ? 

“Why do you make Broadmoor a palace of delights to criminal 
inmates who are mostly those whom want has driven to insanity ? ” 

“ Am I aware that there are many convicts in our cells deserving 
more of pity than of blame ?” 

Oat of his own mouth, lo! he stands condemned ! 

“Tf these are truths, and I do not dispute that such they are, do 
they not witness to misgovernment? I have no hesitation in 
saying that those who are deserving more of pity than blame have 
no business to be in prison at all.” 

“‘ But they must be made to pay the penalty of their misdeeds.” 
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“Of course they must. My argument, as it at present stands, is 
that they should not be accommodated comfortably, free of board 
and lodging.” 

“What! call yourself an advocate of reform! Pshaw! You 
are a Philistine, opposed to latter day humanity.” 

“ Not so fast, not so fast. I would have prisons emptied, not 
refilled at each assize with wretches driven there by scantier fare. 
And to accomplish this expedient? I would have prison doors made 
faster both from withovt and from within, so that no one should be 
imprisoned without deserving it, and no rascal who deserved it 
should ‘ ’scape a whipping.’” 

I would have all these efforts at reform, exerted under your 
auspices, on the behalf of reprobate and hardened criminals, instead 
diverted to the casual ward, to wrecks of fortune rather than of crime. 
The handicrafts that are wasted, as a rule, upon men already versed 
in unlawful trades, might with advantage be acquired by those whose 
want of training makes their poverty. I would have every able- 
bodied pauper in the land passed to some workshop under State 
control, and having voluntarily made his choice of a trade, be 
qualified proficient in the same. 

And having thus obtained the means to rise, if he be worthy pity 
more than blame he will not trespass on the rates again; and thus 
the distinction will be better made between the deserving and unde- 
serving poor. 

The wretch who comes in cowering for the right to do his tale of 
work for scanty fare, no more encouraged to transgress the law, 
would, under this new réyime, be transmitted to a workhouse worthy 
of the name, and taught to find his means of livelihood at State 
expense, as is the case with criminals now, only instead before it is 
too late, when want, alas! has mastered honesty. Government con- 
tracts might, in these workhouses, be carried out upon the principle 
of economy. 

The sad and friendless girl, whose only error is the motherhood 
for which she is punished ten-fold when she has emerged weary 
and wan from the infirmary ward, will not be cast upon the streets 
again to swell the brothels that disgrace our land, but instead, 
relieved of the incumbrance it is impossible for her to maintain, 
except by crime, with woman’s wage at the present low ratio, will be 
initiated in the class of work for which there is at present most 
demand. Laundry, domestic service, dress-making or factory-work, 
according to her choice will be assigned. The training-home will 
be presided over by a selected matron who will, at the end of a term 
of service, provide each inmate with a reference irrespective of her 
former character. 

Did I hear an objection from the Public Man ? 

A hopeless effort is that what he says, 
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Then why exert it on the behalf of those most hardened specimens 
of the sex whose antics are the terrors of the cells ? 

Why seek, then, to reform inebriates ? 

Why not reform these women ere despair has changed them 
into fiends that slay their young, or soddened them into chronic 
drunkenness. 

Does, then, the hope of reformation that is vain at the first lapse 
thrive at the last extreme ? 

You do not for a moment credit it. 

Far worse to act on what you don’t believe. 

What’s that you say ? 

Domestic service out of the question—no mistress would employ 
a girl upon such terms as you propose. 

Taking into consideration the present straits of mistresses with 
regard to the supply of well-trained servants, I should say the system 
would be welcomed as a boon, An employer might obtain many a 
worse guarantee for a girl's good conduct, than a year or six months’ 
reference from one wholly uninfluenced by the sense of pique or 
injury which usually attends the parting of a mistress and her maid. 

Last, but not least of all, we put the problem of the living wage, 
which exercises many thinking minds at this our present day. 

Why are so many of us, liberal men, employing labour on 
a generous scale, compelled to make good in many different ways, the 
large deficit that the sweater leaves in impudence for other men 
to fill. 

We are borne down by poor rates grievously, and pestered by the 
calls of charity, being sublimely conscious all the while that we owe 
penalties to none of them. And conscious, too, that the money we 
supply to feed the victim of starvation wage, redounds to rascally 
prosperity. 

The knave who works the seamstress night and day, poisons with 
lead or phosphorus his slaves, evades provisions of the Factory Act 
by the expedient of work at home, and all this at a payment that 
does not suffice to keep the wolf of hunger from the door, is by our 
means freed of responsibility. Our modest profits serve to fill his 
maw ; out of the income that is hardly earned by just means in these 
competitive days we must defray his hungry victim’s needs. Thus 
we admit ourselves to be at once the dupes and countenance of 
greed. Should we, in your estimation, then, refuse assistance to 
these starving beings ? 

No, no! Only we must confess we should prefer to have the 
balance adjusted evenly. 

This can be only done by provision made by Act of Parliament 
for a minimum day wage for every man and woman in employ, that 
must show an equivalent to the amount per diem it costs the public 
to maintain a criminal. 
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This wage once fixed, having been adjudged by the opinion of the 
majority as the irreducible minimum to be claimed by the day 
labourer, howsoever unskilled, for a day’s service, and for nothing 
more, must not be trifled with or encroached upon by artifices such 
as are common now, cost of materials and use of tools. Infringe- 
ments and evasions such as these should render the employer liable 
to penalties that are prohibitive. 

The incentive the passing of such an Act would prove to honest 
labour is inestimable, for if it were acknowledged everywhere that 
individual exertion is the right by which a man secures a livelihood, the 
willing toiler need consort no more with lazy tramp and thieving 
vagabond. 

In brief, a man need only be a rogue from choice, no more from 
sheer necessity. 

If I mistake not, too, the rogue by choice will prove a vara avis 
than is now supposed. 

He will become rarer as salutary reform snatches from beneath 
his slothful head the easy pillow on which he now reclines, made 
smooth at the expense of more deserving men. 

And so the leaven in the Human Lump will work until the 
kneading be achieved, till the small foreign substance of reform 
shall permeate creation. as a whole, with justice for its only end and 
aim. ' 

Not suddenly but by degrees the change will come about. The 
workhouse brood of casuals will thin, slightly at first, and then so 
fall away that, one after another, the gaunt and dismal piles that 
cage despair and want shall in disuse decay. 

Our prisons will decrease in number and in size, till but a few 
excrescences upon the human race, breaking out in every generation 
here and there, shall chafe and fret behind restraining bars. 

Vice as well as crime will dwindle down, so that from blasting a 
whole class of beings, involving in its ruin all their lives, it must 
restrict itself to individual acts of cruelty and wrong, which, in a 
purer social atmosphere, will be more noticed and more censured, too. 

“Oh! you would make earth Utopia, would you then?” The 
Public Man is ready with his sneer. 

A scoff has ever been the failure’s shield. 

To him the retort is obviously plain. 

The earth is not so near Utopia yet, to make that consummation 
dangerous. 

Our social sewers need no common cleansing before they lose the 
stench to which they cling. 

The world is not so near perfection yet, that a single step in the 
right direction will spring it on us all too suddenly. 

It is impossible to adjust such high ideals to the low focus of our 
mortal gaze. 
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In matters of reform it is disastrous when we aim too high, 

Is there no danger, then, in aiming low ? 

Too high, too high, it is what is too high the world contemns, 
never what is too low. 

Are the world’s greatest those who have aimed low ? 

Are they not rather those who, in the face of dismal prophecy, 
have risen to surpassing eminence by taking stand on things too 
high for them ? 

The march of Progress is along the road whereon no man has 
ever set foot before. It needs some venture, confidence, and zeal, 
not quite consistent with dull sanity; but Political Aspirant who 
have set your mind on high achievement, now is your time. 

The trend of popular feeling is plainly proved by the many 
changes that have forced their way under a reactionary Government. 

The solid body of reactionists cannot resist the flood-gate’s gathering 
power; it must find vent, and in its vehemence carries them with it 
just a little way ! 

Is there a man amongst us at this day of sufficient aspiration to 
unite the scattered elements under a propaganda of reform. No 
weak half-measure, undisguised reform! Bid him remember this if 
he would try. No modest effort reaped a great reward, The aim 
s one half of the achievement; the other half is to bear this fact in 
mind, that they only fail who cease to persevere. 

ALLAN OGILVIE, 














CHURCHMEN IN THE LIBERAL PARTY. 


Ir is in many ways unfortunate that the line which divides our two 
chief political parties should be so nearly coincident with that which 
separates Churchmen from non-Churchmen. But, however regret- 
able, both from the point of view of the Church and from that of 
the Liberal party, this may be, it is a fact which every day becomes 
more evident that Churchmen find an increasing difficulty in accord- 
ing their support to Liberal policy as at present directed. And it 
may well be that, in the not distant future, such Churchmen as are 
still to be found in the Liberal ranks will be forced either to 
subordinate their religious convictions to their political predilections, 
or to abandon a party in which it is now difficult for loyal members 
of the Church of England to find a place. 

This difficulty, although indeed accentuated by recent events, is 
by no means new. There were many Liberal Churchmen who did 
not at first find Mr. Gladstone’s measure for Disestablishment and 
Disendowment of the Irish Church an easy prescription to swallow. 
Bat that this policy was the chief thing needful to ensure content- 
ment and prosperity to a country hitherto not remarkable for either, 
was so insisted on by their leader that such prejudices as they 
entertained against the measure were overcome. It was genuinely 
felt, moreover, by Liberal Churchmen, as by Liberals generally, that 
the past history of the Established Church in Ireland, both at the 
time of the Reformation, and in the reign of William III., and in 
still later days, had been fraught with so much of disaster to the Irish 
people that hope of the benefits which would accrue from its 
Disestablishment was not ill-founded. They could not shut their 
eyes either to the fact that an Established Church which had 
existed for many centuries, and yet could count as its members 
barely one-seventh of the entire population, was in an extremely 
false position. 

To many of them a system of “ concurrent endowment,” in which 
Episcopalians, Roman Catholics, and Presbyterians would have 
shared, in proportion to their respective numbers, seemed the best 
way of removing the grievances, and redressing the hardships, which 
undoubtedly existed. But the strong Protestant feeling in England 
would not brook the notion of handing over any portion of the 
endowments to the Roman Catholics, and therefore rendered any 
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measure of that kind out of the question. Liberal Churchmen 
knew, too, that before the introduction of the Bill for the Dis- 
establishment of the Irish Church, the party was irrevocably committed 
on the subject, by the carrying in the preceding Parliament of the 
famous series of “ Resolutions” moved by Mr. Gladstone. Accord- 
ingly they resigned themselves to the inevitable, and supported the 
measure by which the Church of Ireland ceased to be an Established 
Church, and by which its property, subject to existing life interests, 
became confiscated to the future disposal of Parliament. 

But by their support of this measure it was in no way their 
intention to imply acquiescence in the principles of Disestablishment 
and Disendowment as applicable to the Church in England and 
Wales. Consequently the acceptance of these principles—at all 
events as regards Wales—by official Liberalism has been viewed by 
Liberal Churchmen with feelings nothing short of dismay. The 
Bill for the Disestablishment and Disendowment of the Church in 
Wales was rightly regarded by them as being a preliminary step to 
the introduction of a similar measure with regard to the Church in 
England. Indeed, it is almost the invariable rule for a Liberal 
candidate at an election to proclaim his belief in the principles of 
Disestablishment and Disendowmeni ali round, as though it formed 
a portion of the Liberal creed, which to all intents and purposes it 
has of late become. And it is precisely this state of things which 
gives a Churchman, who is also a Liberal in the wider sense of the 
term, occasion to seriously reconsider his position, before he can 
subscribe to the new articles of faith of the Liberal party. For he 
sees that the case of the Church in Wales now is by no means on 
all fours with the case of the Church of Ireland in 1869, and that 
the reasons which rendered the Disestablishment and Disendowment of 
the latter a matter of advisability and even, perhaps, of necessity, 
are non-existent with respect to the former. 

And if he feels ‘this keenly with regard to the Church in Wales, 
his feeling is immeasurably stronger with regard to the Church in 
England. The Liberal Churchman knows that whereas the prin- 
ciples of the Reformation were never willingly accepted by Ireland, 
in England they took firm root; that whereas in Ireland the 
Episcopal Church was the Church of the few, in England she is the 
Church of the many; that whereas in Ireland the endowments had 
been appropriated by one Church from another which never changed 
its character, in England they remained the property of the same 
Church—a Church modified in many ways, it is true, but still the 
same, and still the Church of the nation. 

As regards Disestablishment, indeed, many Liberal Churchmen 
are at one with their party in seeking its promotion. For, rightly 
or wrongly, they regard it as providing the only means of ensuring 
9% larger degree of self-government for the Church, while at the 
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same time it would free her from a parliamentary control which has 
become in many ways irksome. There is, at all events, a fair 
ground for argument that it would be for the welfare of the Church ; 
but the same can scarcely be said with regard to Disendowment, 
unless, indeed, it be argued that to denude an individual of all his 
possessions is the best way to promote his happiness and increase 
his efficiency! The crusade in favour of Disendowment, the Liberal 
Churchman is beginning unwillingly to recognise, betrays a spirit of 
animosity on the part of the great bulk of the Liberal party towards 
the Church of England, as a Church, which he cannot readily 
forgive. Any scheme which would (as would this) necessitate a 
large diminution in the number of her parochial clergy at home, and 
a serious decrease in, if not complete cessation of, her missionary 
work abroad (on account of the necessity which would then arise 
of devoting the funds hitherto available for the latter to the 
maintenance of her clergy) can scarcely be said to tend to the 
Church’s welfare as a corporate body, or to that of her members, 
whether lay or clerical, individually. 

Nor is it alone with respect to its enthusiasm for Disendowment, 
that the Liberal Churchman finds himself out of sympathy with the 
Liberal party. The arrangement arrived at in 1870 with regard to 
elementary education, often so ineptly called at the present day 
“the education settlement,” had the hearty support of all Liberals 
at the time, as it was believed that it would remove a just cause of 
complaint on the part of a large section of the community, while it 
would at the same time increase the efficiency of elementary educa- 
tion throughout the land. Its purpose was just and equitable ; it 
was the intention of the framers of the Act to supplement, not to 
supplant, the Voluntary schools, But there can be little question 
that, in actual operation, it has been found to press with undue 
severity on schools of this order, and that in these later days it has 
become a most effective weapon of offence, in the hands of the 
Liberal party, against the Church of England. Churchmen who are 
Liberals, in common with Churchmen of the other political faith, 
are fully alive to the advantages, and it may even be said the 
necessity, of definite religious teaching in their schools, and it is 
with feelings of the utmost regret that they observe the Liberal 
party, once the great foe of oppression wherever it was to be found, 
determined not to lighten the burden, but to add to the intolerable 
strain, under which these schools are groaning. And it is impos- 
sible for them to be unconscious of the fact, that this determination 
on the part of latter-day Liberalism arises mainly, if not solely, 
from the reason that the vast majority of such schoo!s belong to the 
Church of England. They feel that they cannot, consistently with 
their position as Churchmen, join in an organised attempt to crush 
the very life out of one of the most important branches of the 
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Church’s work. They owe a duty to the children who are receiving 
their education at these schools—the Churchmen and Churchwomen 
of the future—-which they dare not neglect in obedience to the 
petty dictates of party loyalty. 

Mr, Gladstone’s retirement from the political arena, and his 
subsequent death, have, moreover, materially increased the difficulties 
of the position occupied by Liberal Churchmen. During his life- 
time they were rightly confident that Liberal policy would not be 
inspired by animosity towards the Church of England, of which he 
was so unswerviugly loyal a member. His staunch Churchmanship 
was, indeed, one of his most marked characteristics, and his genuine 
affection for the Church, in the communion of which he lived and 
died, and of which he never spoke but with veneration and respect, 
is a matter beyond dispute. But the same cannot, unfortunately, 
be said with regard to the Liberal leaders of to-day. Strong 
Churchmanship does not appear to be one of their chief attributes, 
and, whatever motives may inspire their political actions, veneration 
for the Church can scarcely be said to be one of them. Churchmen 
were always confident that no amount of pressure from behind would 
ever induce Mr. Gladstone to deal the Church an unfair blow, but 
they can but fear, and with only too good reason, that those who 
now direct the party’s policy are more than ready to strike such 
blows, and in quick succession, without the necessity of any such 
pressure at all. That he ever gave his whole-hearted support to 
the Bill introduced by the late Liberal Government for dealing with 
the Church in Wales is more than doubtful; that he would never 
have countenanced many of the arguments, and much of the language, 
used by the great majority of the party, in their endeavours to 
commend it to the country at large, is certain; while the undenomi- 
national religion, so fayoured in Liberal circles to-day, was to Mr. 
Gladstone nothing more or less than a “ moral monster.” 

But the attitude of the Liberal party towards the Church during 
what may, perhaps, be called without offence the “ Ritual crisis” of 
a year ago, may be said to be that last straw which has all but 
broken the Liberal Churchman’s back. At Radical meetings every- 
where, and in all the party papers, no language was deemed too 
extravagant to use in condemnation of the Church. Her doctrine 
and her ritual were alike exposed to ridicule of a most unseemly 
kind, while the lawlessness of a few was persistently misrepresented 
as typical of all her clergy. The crisis was constantly magni- 
fied by Liberals, both in and out of Parliament, into the most 
preposterous dimensions. No stone was left unturned by which 
the Church’s apparent weakness might be turned into a source of 
political gain to themselves. The envy, hatred, and malice of 
Radical Nonconformity, were supplemented by all the uncharitable- 
ness (and that is much) of which it is capable. 
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To what end, it may well be asked, are the convictions of Liberal 
Churchmen thus flouted, and their Church thus ridiculed? For no 
other purpose than that of pleasing the Nonconformist element, 
which, after all, is by no means the power in the land it formerly 
was. Toa certain extent the Liberal party has always exaggerated 
the importance of conciliating the Dissenters. The strength of 
Nonconformity lies, not in any power it possesses over the great 
mass of the people, but in its influence over the lower middle class, 
and its weakness is concealed by the perfection of its organisation 
and the audacity of its self-assertion. But in these days, when the 
middle class has ceased to be the governing body in the country, 
its political influence has, consequently, considerably waned. It is 
not, of course, by any means a necessary corollary of this, that the 
influence of the Church over the electorate has proportionately 
increased, for it is very largely a matter of uncertainty what religion 
the class, which now has the chief share in the election of a Govern- 
ment, professes, or whether it professes any. All that is here 
contended, in this connection, is that the Liberal party constantly 
over-estimates the value, for electioneering purposes, of Nonconformist 
support, and persistently pays excessive deference to Nonconformist 
prejudice. 

It is small wonder, then, that the Liberal Churchman to-day 
entertains a most serious doubt as to whether he can any longer 
afford support toa party, however deeply he may sympathise with its 
aims in other directions, which wilfully and of set purpose wounds him 
in the one place of all where a man can least bear a wound— in his 
religious convictions. He remembers that it is under the leadership 
of Churchmen—notably in the case of the greatest Liberal leader 
of all—that the great Liberal victories of the past have been won. 
And he feels, and justly, that he himself has not merited this treat- 
ment at the hands of his fellow-Liberals. He has been with them 
heart and soul in all the grand fights of the past for civil and 
religious freedom. He has borne his part in removing those dis- 
abilities of Nonconformists which appealed as a monstrous injustice, 
calling trumpet-tongued for redress, to Liberals in an especial 
degree. He can still work with them in all those noble schemes 
of social reform which it is the province, as it is the pride, of 
Liberalism to further. But he is downcast, indeed, as he nctes a 
great historic party, once both the embodiment and the exporent 
of all those high aspirations and profound convictions, with which 
Liberalism is associated in his mind, growing daily more and more 
the representative merely of the aims of a narrow Nonconformity. 


H. C. Garrop. 
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NAPOLEON IN THE NEAR EAST. 


TuE relations between the four Great Powers and the Sultan changed 
considerably during the early years of the nineteenth century, for 
the selfish inconsistencies of Napoleon’s policy caused them to 
support or oppose the Turks according to the requirements of the 
moment, without much regard for any general principle. Turkey, 
like other countries, was simply a pawn in the great game, which 
the Corsican played for his own hand. 

Both England and Russia reaped some reward for their assistance 
to the Sultan against the invaders of Egypt. The grateful Turks 
presented the Levant Company with the site of the present British 
Embassy at Constantinople ;! the Russians obtained a more important 
concession, the so-called hatti-sherif, or Imperial ordinance, of 1802, 
which provided that the Hospodars of Moldavia and Wallachia should 
not be deposed without the consent of the Tsar, and that the term 
of their office should be seven years. This provision was a further 
increase of Russia’s influence in the Danubian principalities, a step 
beyond the advantage gained by her at Ainali-kavak. The two 
princes were now Russian agents, and showed an independence of 
the Sultan which was as marked as their servility towards the Tsar. 

France was reconciled to Turkey in 1802, and Colonel Sébastiani 
was sent on a special mission to the Levant, ostensibly for the 
promotion of French trade, really to report on the strategic importance 
of various places in the East. In 1805 the Treaty of Pressburg, by 
which Austria ceded to Napoleon her lately acquired possessions in 
Dalmatia, gave France the only footing that she has ever had in the 
Balkan Peninsula. It was on this occasion that Talleyrand drew up 
a famous memoir on the Eastern Question, in which he advised the 
Trench Emperor to give Austria as compensation Moldavia and 
Wallachia, and so bar the road to Constantinople against the 
Russians. Had the idea been carried out, the history of the Near 
East would have been changed, and the war of 1877 might have 
never taken place. 

The nine years’ French occupation of Dalmatia has not been 
adequately described by any English historian; but it deserves 
attention as an example of the mistakes which even so great a 
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genius as Napoleon I. could make in the government of a country, 
placed on the confines of West and Hast. The long Venetian rule 
over Dalmatia has left a permanent mark on the coast towns, but it 
was the policy of the Republic of San Marco to repress Dalmatian 
trade and prevent the spread of enlightened ideas. The Austrians 
during their first brief ownership, from 1797 to 1805, had no time 
to effect much; but they began to make roads, which were wholly 
wanting in the Venetian times, though even in this respect they 
had not accomplished much when the French succeeded them in 
the administration of the province. Napoleon’s emissaries had, 
therefore, practically everything to create, and at first they set about 
their work with considerable common-sense. But there are two 
distinct periods in the French government of Dalmatia, each of 
which has a separate character of its own and represents a different 
aspect of Napoleonic policy. So long as Dalmatia formed part of 
the kingdom of Italy, from 1805 to 1809, the French Emperor, still 
dreaming of Balkan conquests, and even of an advance on India, 
regarded the Illyrian coast-line as an excellent base from which to 
start. He realised the value of the harbour of Gravosa and the 
Bocche di Cattaro as future naval stations, and impressed upon the 
distinguished men whom he sent to govern the Dalmatians in those 
early years the necessity of adapting their methods to the local 
requirements! Marmont and Dandolo, who succeeded his first 
representative, Molitor, were, as an Austrian historian has said, 
“the two most eminent administrators that Dalmatia has ever had ” ; 2 
but they were quite unable to agree together: the civilian thought 
the soldier an interfering ignoramus, and the soldier treated the 
civilian as an unpractical pedant. Yet both, in their way, did 
something for the benefit of the province committed to their charge. 
Molitor had not greatly altered the Austrian system, but Dandolo 
lost no time in founding a newspaper, the first in Dalmatia, in 
starting a high school, and in making a bid for the support of the 
Orthodox clergy, who had hitherto been under the Catholics, by 
giving them a bishop of their own persuasion. This measure, which 
the Austrians had already meditated in order to break the influence 
of Montenegro in Dalmatia, had, however, the effect of estranging 
the Catholics without securing the gratitude of the Orthodox. 
When the Russians invaded Dalmatia the latter were their strongest 
supporters, and throughout the French occupation the Dalmatian 
clergy of all denominations depicted the agents of Napoleon as 
atheists and regicides, and used their vast influence with the ignorant 
people against their rulers.2 Marmont, on the other hand, has left a 
permanent reputation in the country as a road-maker, and the peasants 
still tell the marvellous tale how the French general “mounted his horse 
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and bade his soldiers make roads,” and how “ when he dismounted, 
lo! the roads were made.”! A Frenchman, too, drew up an accurate 
chart of the difficult Dalmatian coast, with its countless islands and 
dangerous currents ; while another of his compatriots induced even 
the conservative natives to recognise the advantages of vaccination, 
and so diminished the terrible scourge of most Oriental lands. But 
after 1809 Napoleon’s schemes changed, and he looked upon Dal- 
matia merely as a nursery for tall soldiers and its inhabitants as 
food for powder. Now, it is a curious fact that the same people 
who had willingly furnished aid to Venice in her last days resolutely 
refused to follow the standards of the French Emperor. From first 
to last the conscription was most unpopular in the country, and 
when war broke out between France and Austria, in 1809, the 
Dalmatians rose almost as one man against the French. From this 
time, too, the country was treated without the smallest regard to its 
special conditions, No longer a part of the kingdom of Italy, but 
forming, together with Ragusa, two of the seven “Illyrian Pro- 
vinces,” it ceased to have a separate history from that of the other 
dominions of Napoleon. The Illyrian kingdom, composed as it was 
of five nationalities—Germans, Italians, Croats, Serbs, and Slovenes 
—had no unity, while there was nothing in common between the 
Norman or Breton peasant and the Dalmatian fisherman. Yet the 
Dalmatian, no less than the Norman and Breton, was now subjected 
to the rigid and unbending Code Napoléon; what was good for 
France was declared to be good for Dalmatia, and, in the room of 
men like Dandolo and Marmont, inexperienced doctrinaires or 
mechanical clerks were sent to govern the people on hard-and-fast 
rules, laid down in Paris, without the least regard for the past history 
or present needs of the governed.2 The elaborate organisation of 
the “Illyrian Provinces” in 1811 was a complete failure, as the 
French candidly admitted ; everything was sacrificed to the desire 
for centralisation, and when, in 1814, the Austrians re-entered 
Dalmatia they were hailed as liberators.2 Moreover, the trade of 
the country suffered greatly from the English cruisers during the 
struggle against Napoleon, though there was some compensating 
benefit to those Dalmatian islands—Lissa, Curzola, Lesina, and the 
Ragusan archipelago—which were regularly occupied by our forces 
between 1812 and 1815. The important naval station of Lissa, in 
particular, where the English fleet defeated the French in 1811, 
became a centre of trade during our brief occupation. In two years 
its population was nearly trebled; all the nationalities hostile to 
Napoleon found shelter there, and at no period of its history, before 
or since, has the island known such prosperity. Curzola was 
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provided by the English Governor with local institutions, and an 
inscription still preserves his memory there and expresses the grati- 
tude of the inhabitants.1 In the five Ragusan islands the old 
Ragusan laws were restored by our representatives and native nobles 
placed at the head of their respective administrations, England 
has no cause to be ashamed of the part which she played at a critical 
time in a country whose manly sailors are scarcely inferior to her 
own, 

But, if the French occupation of Dalmatia has left little con- 
structive work, except Marmont’s roads, behind it, it destroyed for 
ever two interesting survivals of the middle ages—the Republics of 
Poljica and Ragusa. It is curious that Napoleon, who spared the 
tiny Italian Commonwealth of San Marino, should have swept away 
its Illyrian counterpart. The mountain-republic of Poljica, with a 
population of between 6000 and 7000, had maintained its indepen- 
dence under Hungarian and Venetian protection for centuries. 
Governed by a highly aristocratic constitution, and tempering its con- 
stitutional theories with frequent appeals to violence, as befitted a 
Balkan State, it was unwise enough to take sides with the Russians, 
who hounded it on against the French in 1807. The result was 
the destruction of the Republic and its incorporation with the rest 
of Dalmatia—an arrangement never since disturbed.2 More tragic 
still was the end of Ragusa, a Republic which had existed in one 
form or another for over eleven centuries, and won the proud title 
of “The South Slavonic Athens.” At this time the Republic 
numbered 35,000 inhabitants, and consisted of the city of the 
same name, the town of Ragusa Vecchia, the district of Canali 
between that place and the Bocche di Cattaro, the beautiful valley 
of the Ombla, the long peninsula of Sabbioncello, and the five 
islands of Lagosta, Meleda, Giupana, Mezzo, and Calamotta. The 
Austriaus had not touched its liberties and had refused to aid the 
refractory Canalesi, who were discontented with the Republican 
Government.’ But, at the news of the treaty of Pressburg, the Rus- 
sians had occupied the Bocche di Cattaro, and Ragusa was thus placed 
between them and the French. The latter declared their intention 
of occupying its territory, but of evacuating it as soon as the 
Russians should have withdrawn. This promise was wilfully 
broken by Napoleon, whose officers, Lauriston and Marmont, seem 
both to have been ashamed of the transaction. The siege of Ragusa 
by the Russians and their allies, the Montenegrins and the Canalesi, 
did much harm to the suburbs, but was raised by the French under 
Molitor. Once, however, in possession of the city, the French 
showed no sign of going. The lower orders of Ragusa wero in 
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favour of French annexation as an alternative to the aristocratic rule 
of their fellow countrymen. ‘The nobles made a final effort to save 
the Commonwealth, and in vain appealed to Austria and Turkey. 
The standard of San Biagio, patron of Ragusa, ceased to float above 
the famous statue of Orlando, and on the last day of January 1808, 
a French colonel informed the assembled Senate that “‘the Republic 
of Ragusa has ceased to exist.” Marmont was created Duc do 
Raguse, and the Republican territory became, first, a part of the 
kingdom of Italy, and then one of the “TIilyrian Provinces.” Six 
years later Ragusa was freed from the French by the combined 
Austrian and English forces; but, though the nobles hoped for a 
revival of the Republic, the people welcomed Austrian, as they had 
welcomed French, rule, and Ragusa has since remained, like the 
rest of Dalmatia, under the sway of the Hapsburgs. 

One other result of the French occupation of Dalmatia was to 
bring Montenegro for the first time within the circle of European 
politics. At the beginning of the nineteenth century the warriors of 
the Black Mountain were quite outside the pale of civilisation, and 
passed their time in almost incessant struggles against the Turks, 
But their traditional friendship with Russia made them willing to 
assist the latter Power in its seizure of the Bocche di Cattaro in 
1806, and, as we have seen, they took part in the siege of Ragusa. 
The French found the Prince-Bishop of Montenegro, Peter I., so 
tiresome an opponent that they in vain endeavoured to appease 
him by offering to make him Patriarch of Dalmatia, and, after 
the treaty of Tilsit had given them undisturbed possession of the 
Bocche, they thought it well to be on good terms with so awkward 
a neighbour.! But the wary Peter, though he granted Marmont an 
interview, declined to receive a French consul at Cetinje, and when 
Viala de Sommiéres was instructed by Napoleon to draw up a report 
on Montenegro, he had to obtain his political information under the 
pretext of botanising. ‘The Prince-Bishop would not hear of the 
French Emperor’s offer of his protection; and, as soon as the news 
of the retreat from Moscow reached him, prepared to attack the 
garrisons of the Sovereign, who had planned the wholesale deporta- 
tion of Montenegrins to the Low Countries.2 Peter gladly 
co-operated with the English fleet in the siege of Cattaro in 1813, 
but his tenure of that coveted place was of short duration, Next 
year, on the advice of the T'sar, he restored it to Austria, which 
bas ever since held it. 

Meanwhile, on the other side of the Balkan Peninsula, the diplo- 
macy of Napoleon had not been idle. In 1806, in consequence of 
the deposition of the Hospodars of Moldavia and Wallachia, without 
the consent of Russia, at Sébastiani’s suggestion, the Russian troops 
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entered the Principalities, and the first Russo-Turkish war of the 
century began. The Tsar had legal right on his side, for the 
deposition of the Hospodars was a direct violation of the ordinance 
of 1802, and in England he found a willing ally. A British 
ultimatum in 1807 demanded the expulsion of Sébastiani, and a 
declaration of war against France, the alliance of Turkey with 
Russia and England, the cession of the Danubian Principalities 
to the Tsar, and the surrender of the Turkish fleet, together with 
the forts at the Dardanelles, to the British Admiral. As the Sultan, 
encouraged by the French, rejected this ultimatum, the British fleet 
entered the Dardanelles, as Elphinston had advised in 1770, and 
appeared before Constantinople. But the Admiral allowed himself 
to be entangled in those negotiations which Turkish statesmen 
know so well how to spin out. Had he shown the decision 
of another British admiral in Crete ninety-one years later, the 
world might have witnessed the spectacle of a British occupation 
of Constantinople. But he wasted precious time in despatch- 
writing, and, while he wrote, the Turks, urged on by the French 
and encouraged by the Sultan in person, worked at the fortifications. 
Admiral Duckworth had to retreat beyond the Dardanelles; Con- 
stantinople was saved. Occupied with Napoleon, neither Russia nor 
England could prosecute a war against Turkey with vigour, and the 
preoccupations of the Powers seemed, as usual, to be the best 
safeguard of the Sultan. But suddenly the world learnt that 
Napoleon and the Tsar had become reconciled by the peace of 
Tilsit ; and that, in order to prosecute his plans against England, 
the French Emperor had changed his Eastern policy, and was ready 
to sacrifice Turkey to the requirements of his ambition. Only a 
few months earlier he had declared it to be his “ mission to 
save it.” 1 

The scheme for the partition of the Turkish Empire in Europe, 
which was sketched out by Napoleon in his interview with the Tsar, 
Alexander I., at Tilsit, was not more practical than such plans have 
been in later days. But, rough as it was, it still contained one or 
two pregnant suggestions, which even now are not without value in 
the discussion of the Eastern Question. Napoleon was willing to 
cede Bessarabia, Moldavia, Wallachia, and North Bulgaria to Russia, 
taking as his own share Albania, Thessaly as far as the Gulf of 
Salonica, the Morea and Crete, while Austria was to be appeased 
with a part of Bosnia and Servia.2 The heir of Peter the Great 
and Catherine II. was not, however, content with his portion of the 
spoils. He was willing to allow Napoleon to take, in addition to the 
already large French claims, the islands of the Archipelago, Syria, 
and Egypt, if Russia could have Roumelia and Constantinople. We 
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have it on the authority of an eye witness, the French Emperor's 
private secretary, that Napoleon replied by indignantly placing his 
finger on the spot on the map, which represented the Turkish capital, 
and exclaiming : “ Constantinople! Constantinople! never! for itis 
the empire of the world.” Subsequent events have perhaps diminished 
the strategic value of that marvellous site; but few will deny that 
it is still the goal of Russian ambition, though of all the Turkish 
provinces assigned to Russia at Tilsit, Bessarabia is the only one 
that she has definitely incorporated in her Empire. France, at that 
time in occupation of Dalmatia, and about to re-enter into possession 
of the Ionian Islands, might not unnaturally aspire to further 
acquisitions in the Near East—an aspiration now abandoned ; while 
Napoleon’s concession of part of Bosnia to Austria was an anticipation 
of the Berlin Treaty of 1878. By a secret article the two Emperors 
pledged themselves, in the event of the failure of French diplomacy 
to make its influence felt with the new Sultan, to “free all European 
Turkey, except Roumelia and the capital, from the yoke and 
vexations of the Turks.” No time was lost in preparing for this 
philanthropic partition. Marmont was ordered to procure information 
about Bosnia, Macedonia, Thrace, Greece, and Albania, their resources 
and their military situation, and to be less friendly with the Pasha 
of Bosnia, at whose residence the French had a Consul-General.! 
As another consequence of the Franco-Russian treaty, the French 
were reinstated in the Ionian Islands. The possession of the Bocche 
di Cattaro and Corfi' seemed, indeed, to be a prelude to a grand 
campaign against Turkey, which might, as a British diplomatist 
wrote, be a prelude to a still grander campaign against the rest of 
Europe. 

The Ionians, who had welcomed the democratic French with 
enthusiasm in 1797, as an agreeable relief from the pride of the 
Venetians, showed themselves completely indifferent to the second 
French occupation ten years later. In the interval, under the 
unpopular protectorate of Russia and Turkey, the islands had been 
indulging in the luxury of constant changes of administration. 
Three constitutions had been proclaimed in two years, and a small 
revolution had demonstrated that Corfi: had not greatly altered since 
the days when it furnished Thucydides with moral maxims on the 
wickedness of civic strife. At first a beautiful scheme of federation 
was tried, a federal senate met at Corfi, and a local council of 
nobles sat in each island. But the democrats found this arrange- 
ment too aristocratic, and the federalists found that it tended to 
separation. Cephalonia and Ithaca proclaimed their independence, 
and Zante, as some Zantiots did in 1897, hoisted the British flag. 
A national assembly was held at Corfi, and the other islands were 
left to look after themselves. Then Russia intervened and granted 
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one of those constitutions, which she is fond of bestowing on her 
“spheres of influence” outside her direct dominions. But the 
returning French made short work with Ionian self-government. 
Napoleon was more than ever convinced of the strategic importance 
of Corfi; “the greatest misfortune that could happen to me,” he 
said, “ would be its loss.” So he now organised the Ionian Islands 
on a purely military footing ; the native senate had no power, and 
the French governed absolutely, to the great disgust of the inhabi- 
tants. But this second French occupation was not much longer 
than the first. The British took Cephalonia, Zante, Ithaca, and 
Cerigo in 1809, and Santa Mavra in 1810. Two out of the seven 
islands—Corfii and Paxo—alone remained to the French. Paxo 
was taken early in 1814, but the blockade of Corfi proved futile. 
Napoleon wrote that ‘‘ Corfi: acquires more importance every day ; 
for the English, if they were its masters, would be masters of the 
Adriatic, too.” But, if he prized it as ‘‘ the key of the Adriatic,” he did 
nothing for its economic interests. The Corfiot trade was ruined by 
the blockade ; the superb olive-trees of the island were cut down by 
the French troops, and when the French Government ordered its 
surrender to the British upon the first fall of Napoleon in 1814, 
though the French Governor personally left behind him pleasant 
memories, the French administration had contented the islanders as 
little as that of Venice or: that of Russia.! 

Napoleon’s designs for the partition of Turkey at Tilsit were 
modified in 1808, when he again met the Tsar at Erfurt. He had 
learned to see the hopelessness of any large plan of operations in the 
East, while he had the West upon his hands. He now conceded 
Moldavia and Wallachia alone to Russia, took nothing for himself 
from Turkey, and joined with the Tsar in guaranteeing the other 
Turkish provinces. ‘The result of these negotiations was to induce 
England and Turkey to end their mutual hostilities, and in 1809 to sign 
the peace of the Dardanelles.2_ But in spite of a brief armistice, the 
Russo-Turkish War continued. The Russians once more found that 
it was not an easy matter to conquer their hereditary enemies, but 
the victory rested with them. They crossed the Danube, and, more 
fortunate than in 1854, took the strong fortress of Silistria. The 
Danubian towns of Nicopolis, Sistova, and Rustchuk passed into 
their hands, when the changing policy of Napoleon caused them to 
pause. The Tsar, foreseeing the French Emperor’s impending 
attack upon him, had to withdraw troops for the defence of his own 
dominions. As in 1829, so in 1812, Russia played what the 
“new diplomacy ” would call “a game of bluff.” She pretended to 
have in her hands cards which she did not possess. She pretended 
that her differences with Napoleon would be arranged peacefully, 
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and, having gained a considerable success over the Turks, expressed 
a willingness to negotiate. The Turkish Government, mindful of 
the way in which Napoleon had thrown over his good friend, 
the Sultan, at Tilsit, paid no heed to the arguments of the 
French agents in favour of continuing the war. The Russian 
demands were moderate, and they were accepted. There was no 
question now of a Russian annexation of the Danubian Principalities 
as a whole. But by the treaty of Bucharest in 1812 the Tsar 
received the territory between the Dniester and the Pruth, which is 
known by the generic name of Bessarabia, For the Roumanians the 
cession of Bessarabia was a terrible blow. Austria had taken from 
them the Bukovina, now Russia took another piece of their land. 
During the six years of the war they had learned to dread their 
“liberators,” who were quartered upon them, who made them labour 
at the fortifications and provide waggons and oxen for the transport 
service, who extorted large sums from the nobles, sold titles to the 
highest bidder, flooded the country with a debased currency, and 
favoured the hated Greek monks at the expense of the natives. The 
full information which we possess on the state of Moldavia and 
Wallachia at this period, proves the utter misery of the poor, the 
utter corruption of the rich, the utter demoralisation of all classes 
under the Russian occupation. Wherever the Russian armies 
passed ‘“‘the earth groaned,” says a chronicler ; and, to crown all, in 
spite of the protests of the native aristocracy and its efforts to 
convince the Porte of its folly in yielding so rich a prize, Bessarabia 
was to go to swell the dominions of the Tsar, and the Pruth was to 
become the frontier of his Empire.! 

The Treaty of Bucharest was a fatal blunder on the part of 
Turkey ; less than a month after its signature Napoleon formally 
declared war against Russia, and the Sultan, regretting his undue 
haste in making peace, disgraced his Grand Vizier and cut off the 
heads of his plenipotentiaries. But the influence of Great Britain, 
once more in the ascendant at Constantinople and once more directed 
to the great object of breaking the power of the French colossus, 
restrained the ardour of the war party. Moreover, the internal 
state of Turkey was such as to demand the undivided attention of 
the Government. Servia was in arms against the Sultan; Ali of 
Joanina was practically independent in Epirus; Pasvanoglu had 
found a successor at Vidin; great chieftains kept armies of their own 
in Thrace and Macedonia, Still, it is probable that, as at the Treaty 
of Falksen a century earlier, so at Bucharest in 1812, the Turks, 
without much risk, might have obtained better terms. On both 
occasions they were sold by their agents; on both occasions Russia 
got better terms than she could have reasonably expected. The 
Sultan, it is true, endeavoured to recover Bessarabia through the 
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good offices of Austria at the Congress of Vienna after the fall of 
Napoleon. But he only received the reply that such a retrocession 
was out of the question, Russia, on her part, did all she could to 
prevent the inhabitants of her new province from emigrating to join 
their brothers in Moldavia, and so closely did she guard the frontier 
that the Moldavians, accustomed to draw their supplies of food from 
Bessarabia, suffered great privations. 

The career of Napoleon was over, and but little of his great plans 
of conquest in the Hast had been accomplished ; even of that little 
practically nothing remained, His seven “ Illyrian provinces” were 
restored to Austria; the Ionian Islands were, after a long discussion, 
erected into an independent State under the protection of Great 
Britain. At the Congress of Vienna the British plenipotentiary had 
proposed that the islands should be placed under an Austrian pro- 
tectorate—a proposal which had much to commend it. As the heir 
of Venice, the Austrian Emperor could claim to have inherited the 
former Venetian possessions, while the master of Corfii commanded 
the approach to the Adriatic and would protect the Austrian sea- 
board in Dalmatia. This was, however, opposed by the Tsar, who 
urged that the wishes of the islanders for a British protectorate 
should be respected. For this argument there was much to be said. 
Great Britain had conquered six of the seven islands from the French, 
and her troops were occupying the seventh by virtue of its surrender 
by the new French Government. At the Congress of Paris the 
British representatives accordingly proposed that the seven islands 
and their former dependencies on the mainland and elsewhere should 
pass under the complete sovereignty of King George III. The 
Russian plenipotentiary, Count Capodistrias, himself a Corfiot and 
destined to be the future President of Greece, insisted, however, on 
the freedom and independence of the islands, and was willing to 
cede no more than a protectorate over them and their former 
dependencies to Great Britain. The final arrangement, signed at 
Paris in 1815, was that the seven islands and the small islets 
depending on them should form an independent State under a 
British protectorate. As Lord Bathurst, the Colonial Secretary of 
that date, under whose department the islands were placed, saw 
clearly enough, this arrangement was unsatisfactory and incomplete. 
It placed the British Government in an invidious position, because 
it enabled the Ionians, who were not easily contented, to represent 
Great Britain as a tyrannical Power whose main object was to repress 
their liberties.1 Moreover, the settlement was incomplete in another 
way. For the former dependencies of the islands on the mainland, 
which had been awarded to Turkey, as we have seen, by the Russo- 
Turkish Convention of 1800, were allowed to remain a part of the 
Ottoman Empire. Parga alone of them was still unconquered, and 
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the subsequent fate of that place showed what an error had been 
committed by the British diplomatists in this affair. Count 
Capodistrias, while unwilling to grant Great Britain the absolute 
sovereignty over the Ionian Islands and their dependencies on the 
Continent, was nevertheless most anxious that the latter should not 
be severed from the former under his scheme for a British protecto- 
rate. The British, however, contended that if they could not have 
the absolute sovereignty they would have nothing to do with the 
continental dependencies of the islands. They were undesirous of 
mixing themselves up in Turkish affairs and of disturbing the 
Turkish occupation. Unlike the Venetians, who had styled those 
places in Epirus “the eyes and ears of the Republic” on the main- 
land, the British showed in 1815, as at much later periods, that they 
cared very little for, perhaps understood very little about, that 
Balkan Peninsula which Napoleon had tried to partition, but which 
even his genius had found an insoluble problem.! 

While Napoleon was sketching the dismemberment of the Turkish 
Empire in Europe, that Empire was being shaken by a revolution from 
within, Servia, which since its final absorption in Turkey in 1459 
had given the Government comparatively little trouble, was convulsed 
by a movement which, from small beginnings, led to the complete 
independence of that country and heralded in the struggles of other 
Balkan races for freedom. 

In its first stage the Servian rising was not directed against the 
Turkish Government, but against the Janissaries, and the Serbs 
long protested that they were loyal to the Sultan, and only wished 
to live in peace under his paternal rule. Their land had suffered 
more than any other part of Europe from the presence of the terrible 
band of men which was at this time the scourge of the Turkish 
Empire and the dread of neighbouring realms. As the Belgrade 
Pashalik, like that of Bagdad, was far removed from the capital, it 
was the custom to send thither the most turbulent members of the 
Janissaries’ corps.2 They had constantly outraged the Hungarian 
frontier, and at the treaty of Sistova it had been stipulated that they 
should be withdrawn from Servia. Many of them entered the 
service of Pasvanoglu ; but, when that rebel was induced to make 
peace with his Sovereign and appointed Pasha of Vidin in 1799, he 
stipulated that the Porte should fulfil the promise which he had 
made to the Janissaries and restore them to the Pashalik of 
Belgrade? The Porte, anxious to weaken Pasvanoglu’s forces or 
else desirous to pacify him at the cost of the Serbs, consented in an 
evil hour, and the Janissaries came back to their old hunting- 
ground. Austria was too much occupied with Western affairs 


1 Idromenos, 20. 
2 Cunibert, Lssai historique sur les Révolutions et l’ Indépendance de la Serbie, 15. 
3 Ibid. 22. Von Kallay, Geschichte der Serben, 1, 310. 
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to protest against the infraction of the treaty, and it seemed as if 
the former bad state of things had returned with the returning 
Janissaries. But a great deal had happened since they had left 
Servia. The Serbs had been governed for the last five years by 
a Pasha, Hadji Mustapha, so mild and just, that they called him 
their “ mother,” and the Turks branded him as a “ renegade.” No 
Turkish ruler was ever more beloved by his Christian subjects. 
With an enlightenment rare in the East, he did all he could to 
encourage trade, put down violence with a firm hand, and allowed 
the Serbs to rebuild their ruinous churches and monasteries. He 
had armed them against Pasvanoglu and his Janissaries for the 
defence of Servia during one of that rebel’s invasions, and their 
national spirit, already kindled by the late Austro-Turkish war, was 
thus further aroused. It was in this state of public feeling that 
the Janissaries arrived. 

Those masterful Pretorians at once saw that, so long as Hadji 
Mustapha lived, they could not do as they pleased, and they lost 
little time in plotting his destraction. Another invasion of 
Pasvanoglu gave them the desired opportunity, and, in 1801, at a 
moment when Belgrade was denuded of troops, they murdered the 
Pasha in the fortress, and their four chiefs divided his Pashalik 
among themselves.1_ The Sultan, occupied with the war against 
France, was unable to send an army against them; and, at their 
request, replaced the dead Pasha by a successor, who, as an 
ex-captain of Janissaries, was their willing tool. The leaders now 
reassumed the title of dahi, and governed the people, Mohammedan 
as well as Christian, in the most arbitrary manner. The administra- 
tion of justice was in their hands, and, in order to further secure 
their position, they invited kindred spirits from Bosnia and Albania 
to plunder the province, which they treated as their private property. 
No wonder that brigandage, which had almost ceased under 
Hadji Mustapha, began to reappear, and it was calculated that a 
tenth of the population took to the mountains. The Mohammedan 
Spahi, seeing their privileges as landowners threatened, now joined 
hands with the Christians against the common oppressors. Through 
their instrumentality a petition was sent to the Sultan setting forth 
the grievances of the Serbs, and the Sultan replied by threatening 
the Janissaries, that, if they continued in their evil practices, he 
would send against them an army, “not of Turks, but of men of 
another faith and another race.”2 By a process of exhaustion the 
Janissaries arrived at the conclusion that these words could only refer 
to the Serbs, and they at once resolved to anticipate an attack by 
murdering all the prominent men of that race. Early in 1804 they 
carried out their plan. But the massacre of the Servian head-men 
provoked the Servian revolution, and, as the result proved, Alexa 

1 Von Kallay, i., 316. 2 Ibid, i. 328, 
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Nenadovich and the other victims of the Janissaries died for their 
country just as much as if they had fallen fighting on the field of 
battle. The news spread like wildfire ; the people flew to arms and, 
as usually happens when a leader is wanted, a leader was found in 
the person of Kara George. 

The former of the two great men, who have left a name in the 
history of modern Servia, was born about 1760 in the cottage of a 
peasant, who made a living by keeping bees. “ Black ” George, as 
his comrades called him, alike in Turkish and Serb,! from his dark t 
features, grew up in the grim Servian forest without learning to 
read or write. He served as a swine-herd and made a little money 
in what was then, as now, the chief branch of Servian trade, 
When the war seemed about to break out between Austria and 
Turkey in 1787, he fled with his family to Austria, and, as his 
father refused to quit his native land, either shot him, or had him 
shot, according to the most favourable version, at the command of 
his mother. He took part in the war with the volunteers on the 
Austrian side, became a brigand, and then, at the peace, fled again to 
Austria, Hadji Mustapha’s mild rule attracted him back to Servia, 
and at this period he was living quietly as a pig-dealer in the 
village of Topola. When the dahi resolved upon the massacre of 
the principal Serbs, his was one of the names upon their black list. 
But he escaped their attempts to kill him and became the saviour of 
his countrymen and the avenger of their wrongs.” i 

In February 1804 a body of Serbs assembled at Orashatz and 
chose him as their chief. Kara George was unwilling to accept the 
post, for he felt that his ungovernable temper would disqualify him 
for the management of men. But his fellows would have no other 
leader, so he finally accepted their offer and at once issued an appeal 
to the Servian head men, wealthy yeomen and tradesmen to join 
him. At first there was a tendency to view the rising with 
suspicion. The Serbs thought that the revolutionists might be only 
common brigands, who followed the approved Balkan method of 
robbing the people whom they claimed to liberate. In the district 
of Valjevo, however, two influential men, Jacob and Matthew 
Nenadovich, respectively brother and son of the Nenadovich, mur- 
dered by the Janissaries, raised the standard of revolt, and spread 
the pious fraud that Kara George was the accredited agent of the 
Sultan, and that it was their duty, as his Majesty’s legal subjects, to T 
aid the Servian chief against the rebellious Janissaries. This argu- 
ment convinced the people that the movement had the Sultan’s 
sanction, and no further incentives were needed. Selim was known | 
to be a reformer and an enemy of the Janissaries, and it was against 











1 «* Kara” is Turkish, and “ crni” Serb, for “ black.” 

2 Von Kallay, i. 336-40. Von Ranke, 75, 77. Cunibert, i. 27, 158-62. Mijatovich, | 
The History of Modern Serbia, 17. Taillandier, La Serbie : Kara-George et Milosch, 65-6 3 
133-41. 
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them, not against him, that the Serbs had a grievance. It is a 
striking proof of the peculiar character of the Servian revolution 
in its first stage, that the leaders everywhere ordered their followers 
to spare those Mussulmans who had no connection with the 
Janissaries. The latter at once saw their danger, and in vain tried 
to bribe Kara George, who refused alike their money and their 
promises, unless the latter were guaranteed by the Austrian Govern- 
ment. At that time the Serbs regarded Austria as their natural 
protector. She was their nearest neighbour; she had occupied their 
country on more than one occasion; she had thousands of Servian 
subjects. ‘Io her accordingly the Servian leaders turned. Kara 
George even went so far as to offer the whole of Servia to the 
Emperor and to ask him to send some member of the Imperial 
House as a Viceroy. ‘The offer was tempting, but it was refused, 
and the Hungarian statesman who, in our own day, has been the 
regenerator of Bosnia, thinks the refusal a mistake! A more 
moderate suggestion that Austria should attempt to reconcile the 
two parties in Servia was, however, adopted, and a conference was 
held at Semlin, under Austrian auspices, between the Servian leaders 
and the dahi. ‘The conference was a failure, but the Austrians 
continued to favour the cause of the insurgents. The authorities at 
the frontier allowed arms and provisions to be smuggled across it ; 
numbers of Hungarian Serbs joined the revolutionists ; and, while 
the poet Obradovich placed half his property at their disposal, 
officers who had fought in the Austrian army furnished much- 
needed strategical knowledge. Everywhere the insurgents were 
successful, and, at last, the Sultan, becoming alarmed, resolved to 
send the Vizier of Bosnia, who had already had experience in Servia, 
to restore order in that Pashalik. At the Vizier’s approach the 
dahi fled to the island of Ada-kaleh in the Danube near Orsova, a 
fortress which is even now one of the curiosities of the Near Hast. 
Here they were killed by the Serbs, and with their death it might 
have seemed that the insurrection, having attained its object, would 
collapse. 

But the Serbs, flushed with victory, were not content with what 
would have contented them a short time before. They insisted that 
an Austrian Commissioner should be appointed to see that the agree- 
ment between the Sultan and his subjects was faithfully carried out, 
while the Vizier declared such an interference by a foreign Power in 
the internal affairs of his master’s dominions to be simply “ impos- 
sible.” No compromise seemed practicable, and the Vizier 
returned to Bosnia, leaving matters much as they were before. 
Having little faith in the power of the Sultan to enforce reforms, 
and having failed to induce Austria to break her treaty engagements 
with Turkey and take their country under her protection, some of 

1 Von Kallay, i. 420-2. 2 Ibid. i. 410-11. 
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the Servian leaders now bethought them of the two Slav States, 
little Montenegro and big Russia. From Montenegro there was 
nothing to be obtained, so Matthew Nenadovich and two others set 
out on an embassy to the distant court of the great Tsar, Kara 
George had threatened Austria that he would apply elsewhere for help 
if she refused. The Metropolitan of Karlovitz, the spiritual head of 
the Hungarian Serbs, one of those intriguers common in the Near East, 
who disguise the politician under the robes of the priest, had already 
prepared the way by submitting a memorandum to the Russian 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, in which he advocated the constitution 
of Servia, increased at Austrian expense by the addition of Syrmia 
and an outlet on the sea at Cattaro, as an autonomous, tributary 
Turkish province, governed by a Russian Grand-duke or a Protestant 
Prince! But the Minister was inclined to favour neither the 
scheme of the Metropolitan nor the prayers of the deputation. At 
that moment Russia regarded it as desirable to maintain the 
integrity of the Turkish Empire, and the only advice of her Foreign 
Secretary was to petition the Sultan for a redress of grievances. 
But the incident is important as showing thus early the tendency of 
Servian politicians to play off Russia against Austria, which has, in 
our own day, been the key-note of their public affairs. 

The Sultan, now thoroughly alarmed at the prospect of a dis- 
memberment of his Empire, resolved to finish with the too officious 
loyalty of his Servian subjects. The Governor of Nish was appointed 
Vizier of Belgrade and sent to restore order. Encouraged by the 
instigations of Ypsilanti, Hospodar of Wallachia, and believing that, 
after all, Russia would help them, the Serbs resisted. A battle 
ensued, and for the first time the insurgents fought against their 
sovereign and conquered. The eyes of the Mussulmans were opened, 
and it became clear to them, as to the Serbs, that the “ loyal rising ” 
had become a revolution against the Sultan. The latter employed 
the breathing-space which followed the Turkish defeat in forming a 
species of Government for the management of their affairs. From 
the old days of Servian independence there had survived the custom 
of holding an assembly of the people, called Skupschtina, and such 
an assembly had been held by Kara George. A permanent Senate, 
or Sovet, was now formed by the election of a representative of each 
district into which the Pashalik was divided. Even to-day the 
Servian Parliament is not an imposing assembly ; but that primitive 
senate, which met in a desolate monastery where there were no 
beds and no provisions but one sack of flour, was as far removed as 
possible from our idea of parliamentary institutions, Nor had it 
much real power, for Kara George was the practical ruler of the land. 

Even now the Serbs had not thought of separation from Turkey, 
and made further appeals to the Sultan for peace and to the 

1 Mijatovich, 26-7. Von Kallay, i. 430-3. 
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Emperors of Austria and Russia for intervention. But the Sultan 
was resolved to put down what he now regarded as a rebellion 
against his lawful authority, and his forces invaded Servia in 1806, 
The Servian victory at Miskar, near Shabatz, which has been glori- 
fied by the national bards, seemed likely to induce both sides to 
make peace. But the Russo-Turkish war began, and Napoleon 
advised the Sultan to refuse the moderate Servian demands.! The 
Serbs gained one success after another, but marred their successes 
by the treacherous massacre of the Belgrade garrison. At the 
beginning of 1807 they were masters of the whole Pashalik, and for 
the first time in their history a Russian corps fought side by side with 
them against the Turks.2 And while they had held their own, their 
former masters were fighting among themselves. Selim III. had 
endeavoured to get rid of the Janissaries, and they had got rid of 
him; he had attempted to reform his State, and, like all Turkish 
reformers, he had failed. His French sympathies, his European 
ideas, his military system, made him unpopular with the old school 
of Turks. The Mussulman religion was the natural ally of the 
Conservative party in the capital. Bigotry, vested interests, and 
brate force won an easy victory over the well-meaning Sultan. The 
Sheikh-ul-Islim issued an ambiguous decision, which was interpreted 
as a justification of the Sovereign’s deposition. A captain of the 
Turkish Pretorians emulated the conduct of the Roman soldiery and 
placed Mustapha IV. on the throne, whence he had expelled Selim. 
One palace revolution followed another in rapid succession. Selim 
and Mustapha both perished by violence in 1808, and Mahmid II, 
who was to be the greatest reformer of modern Turkey, but had the 
wisdom to conceal his plans till he was strong enough to put them 
into force, ruled in their place.® 

Meanwhile the influence of Russia had become more marked in 
Servian affairs. In 1807 the first official agent of the Tsar arrived 
in Belgrade as a proof that the ruler of All the Russias had extended 
his paternal care to the Serbs. A convention was made between 
the two Governments, by which it was stipulated that the new State 
should be under the Tsar’s protection, and that the protector would 
keep up Russian garrisons in the country and name all its officials.* 
But, when the armistice caused a lull in the Russo-Turkish war, 
Russia abandoned Servia, and was only induced to renew her pro- 
tectorate when Austria made overtures of a similar kind to Kara 
George. Russian statesmen saw that Servia might be useful to 
them as a means of keeping their rival, Austria, in check, and the 
unhappy little country had already begun to be regarded as a mere 


1 Von Kallay, i. 584: Von Ranke, 129. 

2 Von Ranke, 109, 130 ; Cunibert, i. 38. 

3 Juchereau de Saint-Denys, Révolutions de Constantinople. Von Schlechta-Wssehrd, 
Die Revolutionen in Constantinopel. 

4 Mijatovich, 37. 
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pawn in the diplomatic game. When hostilities recommenced, and 
the Turks, in spite of the heroic defence of Deligrad, defeated the 
Serbs, the Russian agent ran away, leaving his protégés unprotected, 
Two parties made their appearance in the State, the one pro-Russian, 
the other anti- Russian, and the sudden death of Milan Obrenovich, 
the leader of the former faction, was ascribed by some to Kara 
George, and considered by later writers as the beginning of that 
feud between the Obrenovich and Karageorgevich families, which 
is still the bane of Servia.! Instead of acting patriotically together, 
the peasant statesmen quarrelled among themselves, and at times 
showed, like true Orientals, that they regarded public positions not 
as places of trust, but as places of profit. The Russophils procured 
the rejection of the Turkish offer to give to Servia practically the same 
administration as that of the two Danubian Principalities. But they 
soon found, as the Principalities did, that the Tsar recognised no 
claims upon his gratitude. We have already stigmatised the Russian 
treatment of the Roumanians at the peace of Bucharest; the fate 
of the Serbs, who had co-operated with the Russian armies, who 
had been led to expect help from the Russian protectorate, was 
almost as bad. The eighth article of that treaty abandoned them 
to such tender mercies as the Turkish Government, now released 
from the pre-occupation of the Russian war, might mete out to 
them. The Turks were to occupy the old, and the Serbs to demolish 
the new, Servian fortresses; the Porte was to fix the tribute which 
Servia was to pay for the privilege of internal self-government ; and 
there was a good deal of vague writing about ‘‘ clemency ” and 
other un-Oriental virtues. The Russian regiment, which had been 
in garrison at Belgrade during the latter part of the war, left the 
country, and Europe was too much occupied with the great struggle 
against Napoleon to concern itself about the fate of this little nation 
beyond the Danube. The same memorable year, 1813, that marked 
the freedom of Germany from Napoleon, witnessed also the recon- 
quest of Servia by the Turks. Nearly all the native chieftains, 
like Kara George, losing nerve, crossed into Austria, and no foreign 
intervention was possible. It has always been so; the Hastern and 
the Western questions cannot be solved together; when the Great 
Powers are busy in flying at each others’ throats the nationalities of 
the East must look after themselves. 

But it was at this moment that the second of Servia’s two 
modern heroes appeared on the scene, whence Kara George and the 
other leaders of the late insurrection had fled. Milosh Obrenovich 
had not played a very prominent part in that movement. Nearly 
twenty years younger than Kara George, he was the half-brother of 


1 Cunibert, a strong Obrenovich partisan—he was physician to Milosh—repeats the 
rumour given in the text, i. 43 ; Madame Mijatovich inclines to the view that Mladen 
was the criminal, 61; Ranke, 151, merely repeats the story that he was poisoned. 
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that Milan whom Kara George was suspected of having poisoned, 
and was so devoted to him that he adopted his half-brother’s 
surname, Obrenovich. He, too, had begun life as a herdsman, had 
come to riches and such honours as his native district could bestow, 
and was raised to further distinctions by the returning Turks as a 
reward for his aid in pacifying the people! The new Pasha of 
Belgrade, whose arm he had wounded in battle, named him District 
Official or Oborknes of three districts, and for a time he seemed to 
be content to use his influence in the interest of the conquerors. 
Instead of heading an insurrection, which broke out a year after 
the return of the Turks, he actually suppressed it, thinking that the 
time had not yet come for a successful uprising. But the cruelties 
of the victors convinced him that nothing but force could avail 
against them, and the indignation of his fellow-countrymen showed 
him that the moment had arrived for striking the decisive blow. 
On Palm Sunday, 1815, he unfurled the banner of resistance in the 
church at Takovo—a name ever-memorable in Servian history, and 
to-day commemorated by one of the Servian orders. The assembled 
people swore to forget their differences and join in union against the 
common foe, The revolt spread all over the country, and some of 
the exiles began to return from their retreat in Austria. With the 
capture of the historic fortress of Passarovitz the insurgents gained 
the upper hand over the Turkish forces then on Servian soil. The 
state of Western politics at this moment caused Mahmid II. to 
shrink from further hostilities, which might lead to Russian 
intervention. For Napoleon had now fallen, and the Russian 
Ambassador in Constantinople had leisure to ask pointed questions 
of the Sultan and to remind him of the treaty of Bucharest. The 
British envoys to the Congress of Vienna had declined to do 
anything for the Servian delegates, who had asked their aid; * 
but Russia was nearer and more interested in the Balkans. An 
arrangement was made between the Turks and the Serbs. The 
latter retained their weapons, but acknowledged themselves to be 
the Sultan’s vassals; the former allowed the Serbs to collect the 
taxes, and gave them a share in the administration of justice; a 
sort of national senate was created at Belgrade for both these 
purposes. The insurgents had also gained the great advantage of 
having in Milosh a leader whose recent achievements hud made him 
the representative of national feeling. 

But personal jealousies have been the curse of the Balkan 
Christians. Milosh, great man as he was, could brook no rivals 
among his own countrymen, and his first acts after the restoration 
of peace were to remove all possible competitors. The first 
President of the new National Senate was, at his instigation, 
handed over to the Turkish Pasha for summary execution. A 

1 Von Ranke, 178. 2 Jbid, 193. 
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haughty bishop, who treated Milosh with scant respect, was found 
murdered by robbers under suspicious circumstances. Black George 
himself met with a like fate. The former leader of the Serbs had 
secretly returned from his exile, full of hope that a fresh rising 
would free the land from the Turks ; full of belief in the prospects 
of an organised insurrection in the Morea, which would divide the 
attention of the Sultan. He urged Milosh to unite with him in the 
national cause. But the crafty Obrenovich had no intention of 
sharing his glory with another. He informed the Pasha of Kara 
George’s presence in the country; the Pasha bade him send the 
Liberator’s head to Belgrade. The order was carried out by Vuitza, 
the Mayor of Semendria, at Milosh’s orders, and the gory trophy, 
after having being identified to the satisfaction of the Pasha, was 
despatched to Constantinople for the edification of the Sultan.! 
Thus perished the first pioneer of Servian freedom, and by his 
death bequeathed to his countrymen a legacy of hate, which hes 
survived to the third generation. At length, freed from all rivals, 
Milosh was recognised in 1817 by all the head-men as their chief, 
who also conceded that, after his death, his next-of-kin should 
succeed him. 

The first act in the drama of Balkan emancipation was over; 
Servia had led the way ; now Greece was to follow, and compel the 
attention of the Powers to the Eastern Question. 

W. MILLER. 


1 This is the view of Ranke, 202; and of Cyprien Robert (Les Slaves de Turquie, i. 
251). The culpability of Milosh, which seems clear, is naturally not admitted by 
partisans of the present reigning dynasty. M. de Laveleye (La Péninsule des Balkans, 
ii. 15) says, without giving any reason, ‘‘ Milosh n'est pas complice du crime.” Cunibert, 
(i. 157-9) proclaims Milosh innocent on the authority of ‘‘ people still living ” at the 
time when he wrote, and says that he was much moved at the sight of Kara George’s 
head. Madame Mijatovich (91-3), who relies on Nil Popov’s Russia and Servia and 
Taillandier, admits that some thought him guilty, but thinks that Vuitza killed Kara 
George on his own responsibility. 
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THE ACTOR'S VALUE. 


Amona Lord Tennyson’s poems is to be found an address to 
Macready on his taking farewell of the stage. In this are the 
following lines: 


Thine it is that our drama did not die, 
Nor flicker down to brainless pantomime, 
And those gilt gauds men-children swarm to see. 


Here we have a distinct statement as to the actor’s value. 

It is true that of late years the social position of the actor, 
notably in London, has considerably advanced; but we fear that, 
so far as the bulk of the profession is concerned, his real value is 
not appreciated by the public, and indeed, artistically speaking, has, 
on his own ground, actually declined. 

We recently read in a weekly journal of some standing an 
article, obviously written by one of those precocious young men 
who are launched into journalism nowadays without ever having 
mastered the real art of writing or learned the rudimentary prin- 
ciples of criticism, in which it was stated that the only actual 
stage work done now was done by the music-hall people, and 
that actors were merely society pets who lazily rehearsed for six 
weeks, and then played the same part for 300 nights, and so, 
comparatively speaking, had an easy time of it. 

This sounds plausible; but it is entirely false. I admit that 
music-hall performers have to work hard; but it is only necessary 
for them to acquire the knack of doing one thing supremely well 
—it may be something not much worth doing, as, for instance, 
singing a sickeningly vulgar song in a degradingly vulgar way ; 
still it has to be done for all its worth, and with considerable 
exertion of limbs and lungs. 

An actor, however, if he be at all worthy of the name, who 
plays in a standard comedy or drama, or in any play written by 
Pinero, Parker, Jones, or R. C. Carton, must be a man of some 
education, of some acquired polish and refinement; but the music- 
hall performer may be (I don’t say he necessarily is) of the most 
ignorant and low-lived type, common even in the depraved sense, 
and yet this will not interfere with his success. To play a real 
part in an intellectual drama requires, however, powers of mind and 
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subtleties of physical pantomime which no music-hall performer is 
ever called upon to exhibit. Dramatic sketches, even when played 
in variety theatres, have to be played in a crude and boisterous 
fashion, which is entirely antipathetic to all rules of true dramatic 
art. There is indeed almost as much difference between the 
comedy of the music-hall and genuine comic acting as exists 
between the vocalism required to shout a comic song and that 
required to sing in a genuine comic opera. 

There is indeed. no possibility of comparing the art of acting as 
restrained in the interpretation of a real play with crude performances 
of mere show work. 

There is cleverness in the fagging of booth actors; but it is not 
art. It is mere journeyman work, the producing of mere effect to 
the eye for totally stupid spectators. 

We maintain that the actor's value has gone down, because of 
late years:he is mainly employed, especially in the provinces, in work 
which is irritating to his self-respect, and quite useless, if not indeed 
actually demoralising, to audiences. 

The number of actors, some of real ability, who are compelled 
for very small salaries to perform in so-called plays of a worthless 
description is astonishing. In such productions there is no degree 
of affinity with art. 

Every calling in life is dignified according to its degree of useful- 
ness or beneficence towards humanity at large. With the best 
intentions in the world we cannot bring ourselves to credit the finest 
actor with possessing such power for bestowing pleasure and 
influencing for the better his fellow beings as belongs to a first-class 
singer. 

Indeed, in these latter days, there is no question that even the 
poet has been dethroned by the musician. But for all that, the 
actor who practises his art worthily, and infuses life into the creations 
of dramatists worthy of the name, has a distinct social and financial 
value. 

When, however, we find young people of no education rushing on 
to the stage from mere vanity and idleness, and taking part in the 
representation of degrading spectacles and vulgar imbecility, designed 
solely with the view of pandering to the lowest tastes of a degenerate 
mob, we discern some foundation for the ill-odour into which the 
actor’s calling at one time fell, and also discover the reason why we 
find so many old actors without the least enthusiasm or interest in 
their business, secretly even loathing it, and content merely to 
continue a mechanical occupation for the sake of the bare pittance 
they somewhat easily gain by it. 

That playgoers naturally seek for amusement, and that a per- 
formance is not necessarily high art because it is dull, are no valid 
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reasons for managers to rush to the opposife extrente by pandering 
to the lowest tastes of the lowest section of ari audience, 

The actor discounts his own value when he sinks himself to the 
level of the lowest strata of spectators. The objéct of his art is to 
give pleasure by appealing either to the imagination or to the 
emotions of his audience. ‘To do this worthily he must interpret 
works which represent a point of view taken by a superior mind. 
For the imagination obtains no satisfaction from contemplating that 
which appeals solely to the primary instincts. 

The actor who is a mere horseplay clown, or a ranter of rhodo- 
montade, has no value, and, indeed, becomes in time not only a 
mechanical puppet, but actually a soulless artificer, who can but 
repeat a stereotyped series of gestures and local inflections, 

The absence of variety in dramatic productions tends to deaden 
the actor’s power of imagination; there is not the wholesome effort 
to be constantly getting into a new skin as it were. It is thus that 
the enormous number of young people who crowd upon the stage 
now find the short road to a mechanical success so broad and easy. 
They obtain results with a third part of the necessary training. 
The old actors were thoroughly educated in their business, if their 
culture in adjacent realms of knowledge were deficient and per- 
functory. ' 

But in these times the introduction of a low class and degrad- 
ing form of drama has opened up an avenue to the minor theatres 
for troupes of people who are absolutely appalling when considered 
as artists. Recently it has been my lot to come across some of these 
combinations. They consist of lads of eighteen years and girls of 
sixteen, who have merely the rudiments of a school board education, 
absolutely no refinement of speech, manner or deportment. Their 
very accent betrays them to have come from the ranks of the 
unintelligent. They clearly do not possess that faculty of attention 
which means capacity of acquirement in any art work. They have 
no power of thought. Now there is nothing that will produce real 
results, in any art, business or science, but power of thought. The 
man or woman who cannot think out a part for themselves will 
never be an actor in the true sense of the word. The great 
Nietzsche has written: “ Everything Divine runs with light feet.” 
How is it that there are men and women on the stage who have had 
ten years’ constant practice and yet cannot act at all—in fact, get 
worse, deteriorate, till it becomes painful and wearisome to see and 
hear them : their soullessness of speech, the monotony of their deport- 
ment? And with all this no individuality. 

Sir Henry Irving has been mercilessly attacked by many critics 
as being an actor who has persistently focussed all attention upon 
himself. It is however amazing to me that these critics cannot see 
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that his individuality is the secret of his success. Individuality is 
the soul-force of all success) We may dispute as to whether a 
man’s individuality is of a higher or lower type, but without 
character there is nothing. There have been many actors who were 
excellent mimics; but they achieve nothing. Excellent in their 
part for the time, they please; but leave no impression: they 
become good useful actors, excellent artists. Nothing proves the 
strength of individuality so much as the fact that an actor possessing 
it can draw and hold an audience in a part to which he is practically — 
i.é., technically—unsuited. C.J, Mathews rarely looked the parts 
he played, nor did J. L. Toole. Theoretical criticism assumes that 
it is what a man does that tells: in fact it is how he does it, or 
perhaps rather with what force he does it. Nature favours what 
women love—audacity, boldness. 

Now in what I take leave to call the mechanical dramas—in a 
certain sense, as we know them, the invention of Dion Boucicault, 
who found them easy to write—the action, and indeed the pathetic 
scenes, Which are the essence of drama, are transferred from the 
actors to the scenery, which, no longer used for illusion, becomes 
active. In many of these dramas one might almost say that the 
company walk on, shout or struggle; but the acting is done by the 
scenery. And these mechanical effects are in most cases amazingly 
puerile: veritably ‘‘gilt gauds men-children swarm to see.” 
These kind of plays are invaluable to actors who cannot act. It is 
largely to these dramas that we owe the exploitation of so many 
incompetents on the stage. The same may be said, but with great 
injustice, of the modern society type of play. The comedies of 
Robertson, Byron, Pinero, Gilbert or Grundy really require the 
perfection of acting to make them enjoyable, but they can be 
played, and made to pass with stupid spectators, with all the acting 
left out—z.c., if walked through by exquisitely dressed people who are 
devoid of gaucherie. Thus we have the stage besieged by two files 
of incompetents, educated posewrs on the one hand and uneducated 
impossibles on the other, the one set misrepresenting good plays, the 
other exhibiting themselves in a species of “show” which is a 
degradation of dramatic art and valueless, even as an amusement, to 
the class of spectators before whom it is represented. 

That character quickly tells upon the stage is proved by the 
instantaneous success achieved by any individual exhibiting in a part 
any of that «ini that implies originality. Exactly the same thing 
occurs in regard to singers. According to the assumptions of 
theoretical criticism a singer who is a faultless musician should be a 
success before an audience ; but such is not the case, It is the singer 
with the telling voice (vocal timbre in some sense indicating some 
quality of character), with passion, feeling, what we call fire, that 
carries an audience away, even in despite of technical failings. 
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The value of an actor then may justly be said to be in proportion 
to the strength of his artistic personality, which may be something 
quite distinct from his moral being. 

Given opportunity, success will always attend upon some degree 
of merit, of force in some direction, if not always the highest. The 
amazing thing now is that opportunity is afforded, on the stage, for 
people to attain a livelihood upon no merit at all. They shine like 
moons in the borrowed light from metropolitan suns (fixed stars). 
This is not an accurate astronomical term, but it will pass. These 
are actors of no value. Remove these people from the influence of 
the drilling stage-manager, from the opportunity of seeing the 
original personator of a part for successive weeks, Ask them of 
their own will to fall into a stage picture to the satisfaction of a 
stage-manager or author ; they would turn out excrescences or out of 
drawing. To invent business in keeping with a character, to bring 
out salient points with lucid effect, to make a part stand out in 
seeming life, to carry conviction, to impress the spectator—this is 
acting ; less than this is mere repeating: such an actor is like an 
artist who paints his actual model, or like a writer who cannot 
concoct an article unless every other sentence is a quotation. ‘So an 
actor who repeats another actor’s performance is one who has no 
idea of his part. We all require models; but we are not artists 
unless we improve upon them. So essential is this that even an 
erroneous idea in representation may be a greater achievement than 
a soulless copy. An artist to be great must neither depart from 
his model, nor must he slavishly reproduce it. 

The actor’s value depends therefore upon whether he be employed 
in representing noble ideas or the reverse, to the spectators. No 
language is richer than ours in exquisite dramatic work, In the 
present time there is no dearth of really good plays, even if these 
be supplied from a rather limited source; but it is urged by some 
that out of London West-End theatres the highest class of plays do 
not pay, that the more numerous section of the public will not 
patronise good plays or good companies. There may be some truth 
in this; but I believe this state of things has been brought about by 
a mistaken, one-sided managerial policy. It is true that most of 
our theatres have come to depend upon what I am compelled to 
describe as a low-class type of audience, composed largely of lads 
and girls, and ill-educated and unimaginative adults. But it must 
be remembered that it is much cheaper and easier to cater for an 
easily pleased audience than for a more exacting and critical class. 
Proprietors and managers have preferred to get a larger profit on a 
cheaper outlay than to gain a smaller return upon larger expen- 

diture. This tendency has grown under the sharing system of 
working touring companies. A proprietor discovers, perhaps, by 
experience, that with a very ordinary performance of a certain type 
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of play he can ensure average takings, in sixpences and shillings 
mainly, of £150 per week. His object is then to regularly get the 
larger share of this for himself, and to make his profit on that 
average share greater by reducing his working expenses to the lowest 
possible ebb. ‘Therefore if he can keep his expenses down to £50 
per week, the best share he can get of the remaining £100 will be 
his profit. Consequently he hates to give any company more than 
50 per cent., and if possible he will try to get them to come on a 
certainty, say for £40 or £50 per week. Thus, provided his receipts 
don’t sink considerably below his average, he is nearly secure of a 
handsome profit. But the parties to these contracts have to work 
on a basis of small averages, so that we get poorly worked theatres 
on the one side, and sweated salary lists on the other. The travel- 
ling manager, having to provide immense plants of scenery and 
printing, sometimes also author's fees and costumes, naturally 
cannot afford to pay real actors, so he has to put up with 
imitation ones. 

An actor who is taking part in a real play by a live author is 
doing worthy work, and he feels his faculties called into activity. 
There seems no remedy for what has been called the “ prize-packet ” 
evil, except the possible dawning upon the minds of these 
irresponsible young men and women that they are embarking upon 
a fruitless career, that their work is not only thankless, but even 
despicable, that they are merely playing at work, and have not even 
the dignity of the dilettanti in the higher arts, who at least admire, 
and sometimes help, artists. 

To say that the public do not appreciate good work is not true in 
the face of the fact that a good play, or a fine opera, interpreted by 
artists, will pack a house anywhere, provided it be a known work. 
Mozart's Don Giovanni will pack a wooden building. A comedy 
like Charley's Aunt will draw suffocating audiences in so-called 


popular theatres where “ sensational rot ” is supposed to be the only 
practicable fare. I have yet to learn that Mr. F. R. Benson plays 
Shakespeare, or Mr. Compton the old comedies, to less business than 
that done by mechanical dramas, and I am sure that the comic 
opera La Poupée has drawn more money than any pantomime ever 
produced. 


ALLAN LAIDLAW, 
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KHAKIMANIA: 


ITS EIFECTS UPON OUR DRESS. 


Wira tue exception, perhaps, of agriculture, no British industry has 
suffered so much from foreign aggression and competition as the 
bespoke tailoring trade. The ready-made clothier, supported by his 
legions of refugee Jews, willing to sell themselves body and soul for 
the merest pittance, has assaulted it with the powerful weapons of 
organisation, capital, division of labour, and machinery. Against all 
these the bespoke tailor can oppose only skilled British craftsmanship 
and honest work. In this unequal contest he must have succumbed 
long since had he not had the powerful support and patronage of 
the British Army. 

It is quite true that, to a certain extent, the uniform of Mr. 
Thomas Atkins is factory-made. But before it is donned by the 
proud wearer the sergeant master-tailor and his staff put the finishing 
touches to it, shape and humour it, till it fits like the proverbial 
glove. Thus the uniform of the British Army can by no means 
truthfully be described as ready-made, as each receives a consider- 
able amount of the individual care and attention of the regimental 
master-tailor, so much so, indeed, that some of the tunics, 
especially, are actually bespoke garments. The Army has hitherto 
been a nursery of really first-class tailors. In these days of scarcity 
of labour in the trade the Army tailor, when he returns to civil life, 
is always sure of constant and highly remunerative employment. 
Masters are glad to engage him, because he is certain to be a 
first-class workman, who has been disciplined into habits of industry 
and orderliness, 

If the rank-and-file of the Army have been such a bulwark of 
good tailoring, its officers have been much more so. Both in uniform 
and in mufti the British officer is invariably the smartest and 
sprucest of human beings, His elaborate and effective gold-laced 
regimentals and his perfectly fitting civilian attire all show evidences 
of the highest development of tailoring skill, The British officer 
sets all the rest of the world an example of good taste in the art of 
dressing. Those who can afford it copy the styles set by Army men, 
and it is a well-known fact that men’s fashions in this country are 
entirely regulated by the gentlemen of tho fighting persuasion, 
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This khakimania that has seized upon the nation bids fair to 
destroy the time-honoured reputation for smartness possessed by 
the British Army, The trend of the khaki uniform is admittedly 
towards ineffectiveness. It may be utilitarian, but it is by no 
means distinguished looking. It is made loose-fitting, which is 
ill-fitting ; therefore it is slovenly, and is as palpably ready-made 
and ‘‘sloppy” looking in appearance as the uniform of Jacques 
Bonhomme, whom the War Office seems to have taken for its model 
when it designed the khaki clothing of Mr. Atkins, If our Army is 
no longer to set us an example in the wearing of smart, well-made 
garments, it is then good-bye to the bespoke tailoring trade as a 
separate and distinct branch of industry. The first to go will, of 
course, be the sergeant master-tailor and his staff of soldier work- 
men, 

It is not even pretended on behalf of the khaki uniform that 
any attempt is made to make it fit the wearer. If it happen to be 
an inch or so wide at the chest and waist, or if it “sags” across the 
shoulders, well, that makes no difference. It is easy fitting! This 
slovenliness in military garments will soon spread itself to civilian 
attire. This is inevitable, and when it does come about there will 
certainly be no call for the craft of the skilled tailor. All our 
clothes will be factory-made just as our boots are. 

The high-class bespoke tailoring trade is par excellence the trade 
of the small master, and it is the only industry left to us where the 
journeyman has even a remote chance of rising above the position of 
a@ mere wage-slave, and launching out on his own account. In 
nearly every other business the small man has been absorbed by the 
huge concern, and the same fate will assuredly overtake the master 
tailor if we all succumb to this khakimania that has fallen upon the 
War Office. It looks as if we were all bound to do so, as the 
sartorial decrees of the authorities in Pall Mall affect not only the 
Army, but the man in the street as well. 

It is a marked tendency of our age, and withal an evil sign of 
the times—this annihilation of the individual master craftsman, and 
the substitution therefor of the wage-earner, who is only part and 
parcel of a machine, and who, of himself, has no initiative, no scope 
for the display of his special skill, no power of producing anything 
by his own industry, no incentive to improve his workmanship, and 
without hope for the present or future. The factory hand, especially 
the clothing factory hand, can by no stretch of imagination be called 
a skilled workman. The division, and minute sub-division, of labour 
in the factories have been carried to such a pitch that the individual 
worker plays the most infinitesimal part in the production of a 
garment, whereas the skilled tailor made it all himself. He took 
the pieces of cloth, fashioned them together, and into the whole he 
put all his individuality, and all his skill, were the same more or less. 
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It was his, and he felt a certain pride in it, for as he made it, 
well or ill, so was his status amongst his fellows as a workman. It 
was a great incentive to effurt and excellence—this old-time pride of 
craft that the factory has killed. 

When we shall have forced the small master into the factory, 
destroyed his skill, and reduced him from the position of an inde- 
pendent and self-reliant worker into a mere hopeless wage-earner, 
what shall we have gained thereby? Cheap clothes,say you. That 
is very doubtful. Low-priced factory-made garments are not 
necessarily cheap. It is quite true that you can buy a factory-made 
serge suit for 30s., or even less, whilst the bespoke tailor would 
refuse to supply one under £3. Still, the bespoke garments will 
wear, at least, three times as long as those produced by the ready- , 
made clothier, so the wearer actually saves 30s. in hard cash in the 
long run by patronising the bespoke man. In addition to this 
money gain, the bespoke tailor gives his customers such style, fit 
and finish, as the wholesale clothier can never hope to compete with. 
If we eliminate the bespoke tailor the public shall be the loser, for 
the factory-made suit is, all things considered, actually dear. 

It is not only from the point of view of cheap or dear clothing 
that the question should be considered. When the master tailor 
shall have been reduced to the position of a wage-earner and forced 
to earn his bread in a factory, where he will lose all individuality 
and become only part of a machine, the nation shall have lost a 
great deal. The factory worker, because of his environment, lacks 
every attribute that has made Britons great and built up the Empire. 
Which is to say that he has no individuality, perseverance, or self- 
reliance. Factory life kills all these things. How can you be 
self-reliant when your every movement is regulated for you? What 
heart have you to face the world when you know you must starve 
unless you can find employment in a factory? The old-time crafts- 
man could earn his bread in no matter what part of the world he 
found himself. He could make something that his fellows wanted, 
and could, as a rule, easily find work. This ability to do something 
engendered a sturdy independence on the part of the craftsman, 
which drove him to seek his fortunes beyond the seas, with the 
tolerable certainty of being able at least to earn his bread, and with 
the everyday possibility of greatly bettering his condition. 

Thus was the Empire built up. 

Outside his own narrow area the factory worker is as helpless as 
a little child. He has no initiative, no pluck, and no energy, 
and, above all, he has no spirit. All these have been stamped out 
by the conditions of factory life, which, in the nature of things, must 
destroy all sturdiness and independence of character. The factory 
worker goes in constant fear and dread of overlooker and employer. 
The terror of dismissal, with its consequent hardships, is constantly 
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before him. He submits to every petty tyranny and injustice, fines 
and humiliations, because to rebel is to starve. In every way the 
factory destroys manhood and undermines family life and the 
authority of the parent. The wife, the son, the daughter of the 
factory worker can earn as much, sometimes more, than he can 
himself. In the manufacturing districts it is no unusual thing for 
the father of a family, yet in the prime of life, to remain at home 
and attend to the household work, whilst his wife and children go to 
the mill and bring in the living. Under these conditions it naturally 
follows that the head of the family has no shadow of authority under 
his own roof-tree. 

This khakimania, unless it is speedily suppressed, will do much 
to force many thousands of tailors, masters and men, into the 
factories, and subject them to all the evils which the term “ factory 
hand” connotes, The first to go will be the sergeant master-tailor 
and his staff, as the slovenly khaki uniform has no need of their 
skill. When the regimental tailors shall have disappeared like der 
himmelglinzede away in die Ewigkeit, the bespoke tailors must soon 
needs follow, for the reasons which we have tried to make clear. 

When all is said and done, this khakimania is unworthy of the 
Eoglish people. Khaki will be for ever associated with the present 
Boer war. What call have we to get up a shriek because the 
mightiest Empire on the earth has defeated two tiny republics, 
whose combined population is not equal to that of a second-rate 
Yorkshire manufacturing town. 

R. SHUDDICK. 


























1900. 


THE PLAYS OF HERMANN SUDERMANN. 


On some of us Hermann Sudermann has established a claim to hearty 
gratitude by proving that it was actually possible for a German to 
write a novel which, tried by any ordinary English or French 
standard, should be readable, The German novel, generically con- 
sidered, though often excellent and charming in parts, hangs fire as 
a whole. It does not move. The reader wearily wins his way 
from one straggling episode to another, and 


“Finds no end in wandering mazes lost.” 


Nothing of this in Sudermann’s novels, In 2s War the action 
is thoroughly well knit, one situation develops naturally from 
another, and one main thread of purpose binds the whole thing 
together. There was the moral thoughtfulness, the characteristic 
Welt-Anschauwung of the German, but the construction of the plot 
was more French than Teutonic. Perhaps the Jewish blood of the 
author corrected the tendency to formlessness that one notices in the 
indigenous products of the genius of the Fatherland. Or perhaps 
the discipline that has produced one of the most accomplished play- 
wrights of the age, has had its share in making him the most 
readable (to a foreign public) of any living novelist in Germany. 

But Sudermann’s chief work has been done as a dramatist, and 
as such we are now considering him. ‘There is the curious union in 
him of a passionate romanticism with a severe and unflinching grip 
on realities. The play by which he is best known in England, 
Heimat (or Magda in the English version) is a realistic study of 
modern problems. So is Gliick im Winkel, which found able 
exponents here a short time ago. On the other hand, the Drei 
Reiherfedern, Johannes, and the one-act play of Z¢ja are studies in 
pure romanticism. 

Like almost every thoughtful German of the day, Sudermann 
exhibits in his work traces of the influence of Schopenhauer and 
Nietzsche, the latter serving to the former as a counterpoise, or shall 
we say, a counter-irritant? A bitter, violent, gloomy view of life 
characterises his representative heroes. They are either, like the 
child in Fraw Sorge, dogged by persistent and unmerited misfortune, 
or like Teja, the doomed leader of a forlorn hope, or like the hero of 
the Katzensteg bearing the consequence of hereditary sin. To all 
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these the illusion of life is apparent, and they have made their own 
the old Greek saying, ‘“ Never to have been born is best, and next 
best, to return as quickly as may be to the nothingness out of which 
we came.” 

But, on the other hand, Nietzsche’s ‘“ Uebermensch ” appears to 
have suggested to him the figure of his own ideal man, the “‘ ganzer 
Kerl,” whose motto is ‘‘ Nichts bereuen,” who, finding himself in 
this extremely unsatisfactory world, sets himself to carve his own 
portion out of it as best he can, making up his own mind what form 
of action the limitations of his lot allow to him, and following out 
his own destiny for good or evil, no “ double-minded man, unstable 
in all his ways,” and torn by conflicting and incompatible desires, 
but good or bad, knave or hero, knowing what he wants, and going 
the direct way to get it. 

His latest play, Die Drei Reiherfedern, moving, as it does, in 
the arbitrary region of fairy romance, presents these root ideas in a 
clearer form than any other of his dramas, and till some worthy 
version appears, a brief sketch of its action and drift may not be 
useless. 

We find ourselves, to begin with, on the desolate shores of the 
North Sea. It is the realisation of Swinburne’s lines, 


“ A land that is lonelier than ruin, 
A sea that is stranger than death.” 


And here dwells the minister of Death in person, the “ Begriib- 
nissfrau,” the portress of the underworld, who makes their last bed 
for the wearied children of men. But she is more than this, She 
is the incarnation of the Schopenhauerian formula: she is the nurse 
of illusion. It is she who has sent the hero on the quest of the 
Three Feathers, which represent the vain hopes with which nature, 
like a cunning nurse, cheats men into walking on and on along the 
tedious ways of life. 

Prince Witte, with the hard-won fairy talisman hidden against 
his heart, is the titular hero of the drama. But opposed to him is 
the practical, positive Hans Lorbass, the man of iron heart and iron 
will, who “ goes straight through ” to his end and has no dreams and 
no regrets, It is his will to be the friend and thrall of Witte the 
dreamer, and on the waste sandhills among the graves and by the 
melancholy sea he meets his hero returning triumphant from the 
dangerous quest. 

The Three Feathers typify to each one who wins them the secret 
dream of his heart, and what the dream of the Prince is he unfolds. 
to the Sibyl. 

“Not @ woman, not the sweetness that charms its victim and 
shuts his eyes to the eternal emptine:s that it conceals. Not a 
mindless smile and a great outery about nothing.” No, but The 
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Woman, the ideal mate, in whose eyes he himself shall see his true 
self kept before him, who will help him to realise his own highest 
nature—the comrade who would stand with him if he stood a 
beggar at the cross roads, and whose love would force death itself to 
loose its hold. 

Then the grave-digger tells him how the burning of the First 
Feather will show him his ideal woman in a vision, the burning of 
the Second will unite him with her in love, the destruction of the 
Third will prove her destruction. 

Naturally, the eager youth pays no heed to the last sinister pre- 
diction, and, with his brain on fire and his heart full of the vision 
that comes to him upon the burning of the First Feather, he sets sail 
with his companion in search of the Golden Bride, while the Sibyl 
of the Tombs resumes her dismal song, in grim certainty of the end 
to which all this eager striving shall come at last. 

- The parable, running on the lines of the old fairy tales, brings us 
to the fortress in which the Emerald Queen is pent by the Pirate 
Duke, who has already robbed Witte, his half-brother, of his 
inheritance. The Queen, a young widow, has been compelled by 
the needs of her distracted kingdom to swear that she will wed the 
man who shall vanquish in battle all his competitors, and the Duke, 
whom she and her people fear and hate, at present holds the field. 
Witte and his squire come as wayfarers to the castle, and the Queen 
herself begs of him to be her champion; but the youth’s mind is 
fall of his dream-bride, and he holds back from the adventure. At 
last the rivals meet: stung by the Duke’s words, he is surprised 
into a challenge and defeated in the lists. But Hans Lorbass, with 
the enraged men of the castle behind him, bursts through the 
barriers and drives the Duke and his men back to their ships. 
Witte, wounded almost to death, is borne back to the castle, his 
feeble protest, ‘I must be gone,” unheeded and overborne. 

The next act reveals all the misery of the dreamer, who has not 
the will to “ go straight through” and thrust aside like entangling 
briars the coils of circumstance. Witte is now the husband of the 
Queen and the ruler of the realm, yet neither a whole-souled lover 
nor a complete ruler. His heart is still in the quest for his 
phantom bride and he fancies a secret scorn in the eyes of the 
people who saw him struck helpless in the lists. His very tender- 
ness and admiration for the woman who nursed him back to life 
and gave him her love and her kingdom, only make him feel his 
bondage the more. Her and her child he could have loved, here he 
could have made his heart’s home, could he once banish the illusion 
which masters and blinds him. 

Then follows the great situation of the play which, in its tragic 
irony, seems to distil the very bitterness of life. In a fury of revolt 
against his frustrate lot, he determines to burn the Second of the 
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Three Feathers and win from magic that fulfilment of his dream 
which he had determined to owe only to his own strong arm. 

He performs the incantation, and the Queen enters with closed 
eyes and stands before him. His ideal woman, his soul’s mate, 
comes to him and he does not recognise her. The cry of his heart 
to her is still the same as when she first sought his help: 


“T am the ever weary son of longing, 
Her brand I carry hidden on my heart: 
And till it be effaced or disappear, 
Well may’st thou call me —‘Come and die for me’— 
Thou can’st not say, ‘ Abide.’ ” 


Her answer to his demand for freedom is marvellous in its tender 
dignity : 

“Tt must be over. See: for many nights, 
I had another dream—that even I 
Might be thy comforter, thy peace, thy joy. 
Pardon me, love. For such the love I bore thee, 
So wholly was the trembling life of my soul 
Hid in thy hand, so full the vital bliss 
Flooding my being with the thought of thee, 
I could not think that all that made me rich 
Was nothing to thee. Yet I see it now, 
The folly. Well, ’tis over, many a year 
Shall I o’erlive my momentary joy, 
Paying its price of tears. But one gift more, 
Poor as I am, remains for me to give, 
Thy freedom. ‘Take it, and believe, I love thee.” 


Even as he accepts the gift a glimmering of the truth seems to 
strike upon him : 


“When one human soul has found another, 
Whose geutle speech, soft-chiming with the hour, 
The holy hour which stills all human sorrow, 
Blends with his yearnings in a pure accord, 
He is, O trust me, in his keenest grief, 
Not utterly disconsolate.” 


In the fourth act it appears more clearly how the dreamer 
becomes ever more incapable of coherent action or moral dignity. 
The baseness of his relations with the golden-haired attendant of 
the Queen, whom he makes his toy and his tool in spite of her 
better nature and her affection for her mistress, is only equalled in 
ignominy by the envious grudge which he bears towards the child 
in trust for whom he holds the crown. Yet, bitter, feeble, and 
selfish as he shows himself, the ideal of what he might be still lives 
on in the heart of the Queen, and when the Pirate Duke again 
besieges the fortress, before the people who know her wrongs, she 
appeals to him, by her indomitable faith in him, to stand forth and 


play the man. 
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Here the author has another chance of insisting on the redeeming 
value of action. Witte slays the Duke, and with the same blow 
cuts himself loose from the falsities of his life, but only to resume his 
old wayward wanderings. 

The close of the play brings him and his faithful companion back 
to the grave-strewn shore, where the Queen, who has heard of their 
arrival, is awaiting them. Overcome at last by so much love, and 
remembering the*grave-digger's words that the destruction of the 
last Feather would destroy the dream that had lured him so far, 
Witte determines to surrender his fancy and return to the devotion 
that he once cast aside. But as he throws the token on the fire the 
Queen falls dead, and with the destruction of that last hope, with 
the last heartbreaking realisation of the monstrous irony of human 
fate, his own life expires. ‘ 

Here is no hope, no dream of reunion in immortality, such as 
gilds the last moments of the lovers in the greatest love-poem of the 
century—Wagner’s 7'’ristran and Isolde. Sudermann does not believe 
certainly enough in love to conceive it as immortal. The grave- 
woman sings her dismal lullaby over those who sleep at last side by 
side and know it not, nor reck any longer of what befalls them. 
The only light of hope in the picture falls on the figure of the 
“ganzer Kerl” as he sets out, with no lament over the loss of his 
hero and darling, to use what time remains to him in building up 
the waste places and bringing order into a devastated realm. 

Yet might we not say to him, Cui bono? To what end this restless 
energy if the au-deld, the Gleam, be gone? Take away hope, and what 
does it matter whether we have bread or not. This denial of perman- 
ence to love is indeed a joyless gospel, which makes all the action so 
strenuously preached mere “ sound end fury, signifying nothing,” or 
rather, the aimless play of children before they come creeping home 
at night to be put to bed. 

Love, and especially the love of women, plays a great part in 
Sudermann’s plays. Yet this love has not strength enough in it to 
redeem a man’s existence, though it may infuse a drop of sweetness 
into the bitter cup of his fate. Teja, the savage hero of the Goths, 
learns his young wife’s sweetness only in the vigil of his death. 
Fritzchen, the reckless young officer, before he goes out to meet the 
doom that he has brought upon himself, exchanges a brief poignant 
farewell with the girl whom he has loved and slighted, whom he 
knows that he will never see again. 


** Agnes, farewell—I love you.” 
“T will always love you, Fritz.” 


Always. What does it mean if the grave ends all ? 

In the same way the hero of the Katzensteg, when too late, regrets 
that he did not accept the doglike devotion of Regina. 

VoL. 154.—No. 5. 2P 
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The romantic conception of love as a redeeming agent is, 
shadowed forth in the play of Johannes, but this, in spite of 
many fine scenes, is on the whole commonplace and conventional in 
its main lines to a degree quite unusual with Sudermann. 

The desert prophet appears on the scene at a moment when the 
public conscience of Jerusalem is outraged by the union of Herod 
with his brother’s wife. The Pharisees are waiting for one who will 
avenge the wounded majesty of the law, the poor and suffering are 
yearning for a deliverer. All who are discontented, from whatever 
cause, crowd round the young preacher as about a possible Messiah. 
But he has no teaching of his own. He can but announce the 
coming of a Messiah, and as the crags on the western barrier of the 
valley of Chamonix catch the ruddy glow of the sun on their 
splintered sides long before he shows himself over the shoulder of 
Mont Blanc, and yet all the while 


“Stand in their shining desolate and bare,” 


so the grim herald passes on his way, unmoved by human threatening 
or tenderness. The Queen, Herodias, trys to win him, but her wiles 
fall powerless upon him. He himself, like the others, waits for his 
deliverer with a wild expectancy, with an anguish of longing. How 
will he come? In the thunder of heaven, escorted by legions of 
armed angels ? 

“ Higher than law or sacrifice is love.” 


This saying of a Galilean teacher, repeated by one of his disciples, 
wakes a strange unrest in his mind. What is this love which the 
new teaching sets higher than all he has been taught to prize? Is 
it not only a name for that miserable cowardliness of soul which 
finds the hard way of self-denial too straight and too bitter? Love 
with Herodias is only another name for sensual egoism. With the 
poor artisan’s wife, toiling for her half-starved children, whom her 
husband has left without bread while he follows the teaching of 
John from village to village, it is the grovelling solicitude that 
cannot look beyond the lowest needs of daily life. What does it 
mean in the mouth of this Galilean ? 

He seeks out some Galileans who have come up to Jerusalem and 
asks them if they know this Jesus, Yes, they know his family. 
His father, a most respectable artisan, can have but small satisfac- 
tion in the behaviour of his son. Does he teach? Oh, yes, he 
teaches. Strange random nonsense about loving one’s enemies, and 
what not. Mere lunacy. 

Fainter and fainter grow the visions of splendour which he had 
once associated with the coming King. 


“The gleaming Ferm amid the light of the Cherubim, where is it ? 
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Where is the seven-coloured rainbow about His head? Seven torches 
burn before His throne ... . I see them no more,” 


Bat now Herod and Herodias, in the insolence of their sin, are 
coming in solemn procession to the Temple. The people look on, 
expecting the prophet to give the signal of vengeance. John stands 
in the way of the sinners, prepared to hurl heaven’s lightnings 
against them. ‘The excited crowd only awaits a sign from him. 
But in that critical instant some mysterious power controls his 
tongue. ‘In the name of Him who bids me—love thee,” he cries, 
and the threatening arm sinks powerless. 

This is no leader of a people’s vengeance, and they cry out 
bitterly that they are betrayed. The disillusionised disciples fall 
away from their Master. One only remains—the one of whom he 
had thought the least. 


“They whom I most trusted have left me, and thou art still here” (he 
says). 
cf Rabbi” (the man answers), “ I was always one of the least among thy 
disciples. What had I been worth if I were not faithful ?” 


John sends him forth, on a forlorn hope, to seek Jesus of 
Nazareth. 


“ Go—and yet wait a moment—let me grasp thy hand—thou, the least 
among my disciples, for—(and here the desert prophet yields for one 
moment to this new emotion, so strange to his wild stern soul)—“ for—it 
seems to me that I love thee.” 


In the last Act, when John is brought in to Herod’s banquet-hall 
to hear his doom of death, he begs for respite till his messenger 
returns, and, just in time, he receives the tidings of the wonderful 
prophet who heals the sick, and comforts the mourners, and preaches 
good tidings to the poor. 


“Can I say what he is like” (cries the witness), “ What is the 
countenance of the sun or the aspect of the light? When we saw his 
smile we sank down before him, and there was silence and a boundless 
peace in our hearts.” 


Then John breaks into his death-song : 


“Ye yourselves are my witnesses that I said, I am not the Christ but am 
sent before him. A man can take nothing to himself except it be given 
him from heaven, and nothing was given to me. The scales of death—I 
held them not. The scales of guilt—they were not trusted to me. For out 
of the mouth of none may the word Guilt resound, save out of the mouth 
of the Loving One. I would shepherd you with an iron rod, therefore is 
my kingdom become a shame and my voice is™sealed. . . . I hear a great 
murmur, and a holy light surrounds me. <A throne has come down from 
heaven, with pillars of fire. Thereon sits, in white garments, the Prince of 
Peace. His sword is called Love and compassion is His battle cry... . 
The friend of the bridegroom sits and hears him approach and rejoices in 
the voice of the Coming One. This my joy therefore is fulfilled.” 
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In spite of many powerful scenes the character of John remains 
unconvincing. It is too evidently built: up on a formula. In the 
delineation of the two women, Herodias in her finished corruption, 
and that graceful, tiger-striped kitten, Salome, the modern psycho- 
logue shows himself, and the characters, but for the accident of 
costume, would be perfectly at home in a Berlinese drawing-room. 

Both in France and Germany, plays taken from the Gospel 
narrative have lately been fashionable, and Johannes may have come 
in for part of its popular success on this ground, for in point of 
depth and sincerity it hardly holds its own with his other plays. 

The modern dramas, Heimat, Sodom’s Ende, Die Ehre, &c., are in 
the fullest sense tragedies, because they exhibit, as all high tragedy 
should, the conflict of irreconcilable ideas. The opposition of hero 
and villain and the arbitrary invention of incident belong to the 
sphere of melodrama: in serious drama the interest lies where it 
lies in life—in the clash of opposing principles and warring ideals, 
Here is no need of the arbitrary devices of the sensationalist: the 
action of the play works itself out with the inevitableness of natural 
law. ’ 

Magda in Heimat embodies that principle of self-development 
which is a condition of vital energy. Her father embodies the 
principle of authority and social law, which is the foundation of all 
ordered community of life. Each loves the other; each is doomed 
by the nature of things to be the other’s antagonist. And he falls 
dead when he learns what her life has been, and she breaks her 
heart over his coffin. The mystery and hardness of life, the sense 
of tears in mortal things, press upon one as the story unfolds to its 
foregone conclusion. 

It is in this respect that such Germans as Sudermann and 
Hauptmann stand so far above their compeers in this country. 
They are not afraid to deal with ideas ; and they handle them with 
a fearlessness, a logic, and a moral earnestness which are only too 
sadly to seek on our side of the Channel. The abject terror of any- 
thing that calls for serious reflection or mental effort, which has 
lately become characteristic of English life, is one more proof—if 
proof be still needed—of that moral and mental decadence to which, 
in our insular complacency, we have closed our eyes for so long. 


Dora M. Jones. 























1900. 


THE ART OF THE BROTHERS 
VAN EYCK. 


I. 


BeEFoRE considering the art of the two great artist-brothers, Hubert 
and Jan Van Eyck, it may be well to call to mind some of the few 
stray facts that have been handed down to us concerning them and 
their day ; for, to say that they were the earliest as well as the 
greatest of the early Flemish School will, perhaps, not convey any 
very clear or definite idea of the general conditions under which 
they workad to the casual reader. The period to which they belong 
comes very early in the history of art—-so early, in fact, that it is apt 
to be overlooked despite its great importance. It was a period 
much influenced by the Cologne school with Wilhelm Meister at its 
head, and it lies at least a hundred years before Raphael, Michael 
Angelo, Titian, Holbein, and a host of giant artists came to stamp 
the end of the fifteenth and beginning of the sixteenth centuries as 
the time of all times for the glory of the painter’s art. It belongs 
to the days when painting was but gradually asserting its right to 
exist without serving the ends either of architectural decoration or 
manuscript illumination. Moreover, in those early days painters 
were of necessity thoroughly practical, capable men understanding 
the mechanical as well as the artistic side of their work. A know- 
ledge of chemistry was as necessary to them as an eye for colour, 
for they were the manufacturers of their paints as well as the 
painters of their pictures. 

But the chief landmark of the time was the first introduction and 
use of oil paints. The older method of tempera painting had many 
disadvantages, and it is generally believed that either Hubert or 
Jan Van Eyck first discovered oil colours as a medium for painting. 
There are many who would claim the honour of the invention for 
Jan; but, if their theory is correct, it appears from the evidence of 
certain pictures that he must have made his discovery while he 
was yet working as his brother's pupil, and possibly even it was 
made under Hubert’s direction. Others assert that Hubert was the 
discoverer, while a third faction can prove that the method was 
already in use for the painting of such things as escutcheons and 
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banners before the days of either. Still it matters littie which 
made the discovery or whether either did; and the fact remains 
that Van Eyck is the first name that can in any way be associated 
with success in oil painting. And after all these years it would be 
hard to find a painter who could excel in richness of tone or 
harmony of colour the great Ghent masterpiece which represents 
the combined efforts of the two brothers. 

The following is the account Vasari gives of the supposed 
discovery : 


“Tt happened, therefore, when matters stood at this pass, that Giovanni 
da Bruggia,! working in Flanders, and much esteemed in those parts for 
the great skill which he had acquired in his calling, set himself to try 
different sorts of colours; and being a man who delighted in alchemy, he 
laboured much in the preparation of various oils for varnishes and other 
things, as is the manner of men with inventive minds such as he was, 
Now, it happened upon a time that, after having given extreme labour to 
the completion of a certain picture and with great diligence wrought it to 
a successful issue, he gave it the varnish and set it to dry in the sun, as is 
the custom. But, whether because the heat was too violent, or the wood 
was badly joined, or insufficiently seasoned, the picture gave way at the 
joinings, opening in a very deplorable manner. Thereupon Giovanni, per- 
ceiving the mischief done to his work by the heat of the sun, determined 
to proceed in such a manner that the same thing should never again injure his 
work in like manner. And as he was no less embarrassed by his varnishes 
than by the process of tempera painting, he turned his thoughts to the 
discovery of some sort of varnish that would dry in the shadow, to the end 
that he need not expose his pictures tothesun. Accordingly, after having 
made many experiments on substances pure and mixed, he finally discovered 
that linseed oil and oil of nuts dried more readily than any others of all 
that he had tried. Having boiled these oils, therefore, with other mix- 
tures, he thus obtained the varnish which he, or rather all the painters of 
the world, had so long desired.” 


From an historical point of view but little is known with any 
certainty of the lives of the two brothers; in fact, with a not 
uncommon irony, the only absolutely authentic date connected with 
the life of the elder is the day of his death, September 18, 1426. 
But the little that is known has been admirably collected and 
arranged by Mons. Siret in the Biographie Nationale de Belgique. 
Mons. Michels also, in Z’ Histoire de la Peinture Flamande et Hol- 
landaise and Les Peinties Brugois, has contributed invaluable volumes 
of biography and criticism, having examined and quoted all the prin- 
cipal documents in existence which have any bearing on the history 
of the Van Eyck family. 

The brothers seemed to have belonged to an artistic family ; 
possibly the father was a painter, and certainly a sister, Margaret, 
was an artist. She seems to have been famous in her own day, but 
is now forgotten, since none of her work remains to keep her fame 
alive. The parents lived at Maseyck or Eyck-sur-Meuse, where 


1 Jan Van Eyck, otherwise known as John of Bruges. 
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Hubert and Jan were probably both born, the former in 1366, the 
latter about 1381 or later. The after-lives of the brothers were 
evidently very different, though both spent the greater part of their 
time either at Bruges or Ghent, all three artists being members of 
the Guild of Painters at the latter town. Hubert seems to have 
had an uneventful career in his native land, painting pictures for 
the civic authorities and wealthy citizens of the towns in which he 
lived. Jan, on the contrary, was a man of the world, a courtier, 
and a traveller, favoured of princes and of wider fame than his 
brother. 

The few details that are recorded of Hubert’s life amount to little 
more than such isolated notes as that discovered by Mons. Bussche 
in the archives of Ghent, concerning the visit of a magistrate to his 
studio in 1424 to inspect a picture he was at work upon—probably 
some Official order; such meagre facts as these are all that is now 
left to us of the history of a great painter. His pictures, too, 
are gone: throughout the length and breadth of Europe there is now 
only a part of one that can, with absolute certainty, be attributed 
to him. There are many somewhat inferior works catalogued under 
his name in various public museums and galleries; and some excel- 
lent authorities think that a picture in the Borbonico at Naples 
which appears under the name of Colantonio de Fiore is probably by 
Hubert Van Eyck, but there is no very satisfactory ground for this 
statement, and it is merely founded on conjecture. The exception 
above referred to is, of course, the upper part of the magnificent 
altar-piece, ‘‘ The Adoration of the Lamb,” in Ghent Cathedral ; and 
none can doubt that this upper part alone would suffice to keep 
alive the fame of any artist. 

It has always been believed that the younger Van Hyck was 
brought up by his elder brother and was entirely his pupil in art. 
The inscription on the Ghent altar-piece assigns the chief honour 
to Hubert, “than whom none greater has appeared,” while Jan is 
described as ‘second in art,’ which probably is a fair and just 
estimate of the two brothers’ relative positions during the elder’s life- 
time, but without doubt after Hubert’s death Jan must have ranked 
as the greatest living artist in the world. He was for many years 
court painter and valet de chambre to Philip the Good of Burgundy, 
an office which gave him an assured position and leisure to exercise 
his art. The record of this official appointment, which is dated 
May 1425, speaks in high praise of the painter’s genius, and com- 
mands that he shall paint for himself as much as he likes and be 
paid a yearly salary of 100 livres Parisis, half at Christmas and half 
at St. John’s Day. Philip also entrusted secret missions to Jan on 
various occasions. Precisely what these missions were is not known, 
though it may well be guessed that, as Philip was in search of a 
wife, Jan was occasionally employed at foreign courts in painting 
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the portraits of ladies on whom his master wished to look before 
he plunged into marriage negotiations. And surely never was artist 
better able to paint the literal truth of a character into the portrait of 
a face than he. Bat there must also have been other secret services 
with which he was entrusted, for in 1420 he went with the ambas- 
sadors who were sent to arrange for the marriage of Philip with 
Isabel of Portugal. On his return he was paid for painting Isabel’s 
portrait and also for “ secret services.” 

In 1430 Jan bought a house in Bruges, and very probably he 
married about this time, but the date is not known. In 1434a 
child was born, to which Philip of Burgundy stood godfather. The 
royal gift of six silver cups is recorded, though the child’s name is 
not; but maybe this was the daughter Liévine to whom Philip gave 
a sum of money some fifteen years later for the purpose of enabling 
her to enter a convent at Maseyck. During the years 1429-32, 
probably in his house at Bruges, Jan worked upon and finished the 
great altar-piece his brother had begun. An order had been given 
by Josse Vyd aud his wife to Hubert to adorn their private chapel 
in Ghent Cathedral, but the artist had died before the picture was 
completed, and Jan carried on the work. The following inscription 
is painted on the picture, the Roman capitals in the last line giving 
its date: 

“ Pictor Hubertus e Eyck major quo nemo repertus 
Incepit : pondesque Johannes arte secundus 


Frater perfecit, Judoce Vyd prece fretus 
VersV seXta MaI Vos CaLLo Cal aCta Veri.” 





This picture has suffered many vicissitudes, and is now robbed of 
its original unity. The present wings are but copies of the original 
work, and Adam and Eve have been partially clothed to suit the 
fancy of some officious mortal; but the centre of the triptych still 
remains intact. 

There are those who will look at the altar-piece and find in it a 
certain crudeness, some absurdities, and not a few points on which 
to exercise their wit. There are others who will look reverently and 
see other things. They will see in the upper part an extraordinarily 
impressive picture of Christ as King of Heaven. They will find a 
face in which the consummate art of the portrait-painter has sought 
to express a perfect character—calm and majestic in the power of 
eternity, crowned with the triple crown of heavenly law, the sceptre 
of power in His left hand, His right upraised in blessing, at His feet 
the earthly crown. On His robe, and the curtain behind Him, they 
will find the emblems of His divinity, His eternity, His humanity, 
and His pity. Then, as they look farther, they will see that on the 
centre right-hand panel the artist has painted St. John representing 
the glory of manhood, and on the left the Blessed Virgin—the beauty 
of womanhood ; her perfection subtly recalled in every touch of his 
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work, from the wealth of lowly wild flowers that bind her hair and 
crown her head to the robe of deepest blue that tells of her heavenly 
mission. 

Below is the great centre panel of the “‘ Adoration of the Lamb.” 
Was ever such a dream of Paradise, with its deep blue distance 
stretching to eternity, and close at hand the land strewn with fairest 
flowers where the saints of God walk in perfect bliss? Here truly 
is the apostle-poet’s dream set forth in its most exquisite beauty for 
all the world to see : 


*“T looked, and lo! a Lamb stood on Mount Zion, and with Him, an 
hundred and forty and four thousand, having His Father’s name written 
in their foreheads. And I heard a voice from heaven, as the voice of 
many waters, and as the voice of a great thunder: and I heard the voice 
of harpers harping with their harps. . . . These are they that follow the 
Lamb withersoever He goeth. These were redeemed among men, being 
the first fruits unto God and to the Lamb,” ! 

“T beheld, “and lo! a great multitude which no man couid number, 
clothed with white robes, and palms in their hands. . . . These are they 
which came out of great tribulation and have washed their robes and made 
them white in the blood of the Lamb. Therefore are they before the 
throne of God; and He shall feed them, and shall lead them to living 
fountains of waters and shall wipe away all tears from their eyes.” ? 


If any had doubted before, they could not fail to find in this panel 
the proof of Jan Van Eyck’s visit to the South. Such colours, such 
trees, such a wealth of beauty were never found in the painter’s 
native land, and instinctively, as we look at that wonderful landscape, 
we are convinced that every shrub and every flower is not only 
painted from nature, but is, as it were, a perfect portrait. It is, 
however, an idle task to attempt to describe this picture; it must be 
seen to be imagined, and not only once, but often, and studied 
patiently and thoroughly. No time and no study that is spent 
upon it will go unrewarded, for every face in that heavenly multi- 
tude reveals the character of a man or woman, and is the faithful 
portrait of a distinct personality. Here no suggestive blur is left to 
represent a figure in the distance. 

In turning to Van Mander’s Livres des Peintres, it is pleasant to 
read the words of one who lived three hundred years ago, and failed 
not to pay honour where honour was due; and perhaps, too, there 
is a certain grim satisfaction in knowing that our ancestors did not 
enjoy for nothing a treat for which we are made to pay somewhat 
heavily to-day. 

Van Mander says: 

‘‘ The altar-piece of the Lamb is not opened except for a great lord, or 


if a large remuneration is given to the custodian. The crowd only sees it 
on great féte-days. But then there is such a crush that it is difficult to 


1 Rey. xiv. 1. 2 Ibid, vii. 
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approach it, and the chapel is not empty all the day long. Young and old, 
painters and amateurs of art, swarm there like bees and flies round a 
basket of figs and grapes on a summer’s day.” 


Van Mander also gives some little account of a picture that now 
hangs in our own National Gallery. Strictly speaking, his account 
is probably not absolutely correct, but it is nevertheless interesting 
as throwing a sidelight on the history of a famous picture. This 
portrait-picture (Jean Arnolfini and Jeanne de Chenany) depicts a 
man and his wife with their right hand clasped as if joined in 
marriage, while fidelity, represented by a dog, presides at their union: 
‘*‘ Tt was,” says Van Mander, “ at one time in the house of a barber 
at Bruges.” Mary, sister of Charles V., and widow of King Louis 
of Hungary, saw it, and being a keen lover of art, gave the barber 
a post worth a hundred florins per annum in order to obtain it, 
This same picture was afterwards discovered by Major-General Hay 
in the house where he lay recovering from wounds after the battle 
of Waterloo, was purchased by him, and finally became the property of 
the nation. To give some idea of its wonderful completeness to those 
who do not already know the picture, it will be enough to say that 
in the frame of the mirror in the background are ten minute circular 
paintings, each representing scenes connected with the Passion of 
Christ, while the mirror itself reflects not only the room and its 
contents, but also an open door, with a glimpse of the passage 
leading to it, two figures in the distance and a window behind. 
These are, of course, details as compared with the marvellous por- 
traiture of the man and woman, but they are very characteristic 
details, and well illustrate the fidelity of the art of the Van 
Eycks. 

The two other pictures by Jan to be found at the National Gallery 
are both portraits of men, One, like many another of his paintings, 
is signed with his device “ Als ikh kan.” What an insight do these 
three words give to the man and his work! As I can, not as I 
would, may be: yet here is painting that in workmanship can well- 
nigh be said to attain perfection. No pains are spared, no labour 
grudged, but the picture is carried bravely forward to the outermost 
limits of the painter’s power: ever on till he can say in all honesty 
and truth, “ Als ikh kan.” 


II. 


Perhaps the most attractive features in the art of the brothers 
Van Eyck are its utter truth and its extraordinary completeness. 
The surface of many of their pictures is worked up to such absolute 
smoothness that hardly a trace of the brush’s work may be found. 
One is reminded of the first couplet of Blake’s poem on Raphael and 
Rubens : 
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“‘ Nature and art in this together suit 
That what is most grand is always most minute.” 


And herein lies the great contrast between the art of the old Flemish 
school and that of the present day. 

Art has never stood still, it must inevitably change with changing 
times, gaining a point here, losing one there, sometimes making 
rapid strides forward, sometimes apparently dead. Thus it often 
happens that the side which attained the highest success in one age 
will come nearest to failure in the next ; and an artist may frequently 
find a lesson clearly and powerfully taught in the work of a past 
day, that he must otherwise teach himself with laborious drudgery, 
or even leave unlearned, since it does not come within the scope of 
contemporary ‘ schools.” 

For this reason it is well to call back to more definite remembrance 
the name of the Van Eycks; for maybe, even with no hope of 
treading untrodden paths or adding in any way to the literature 
concerning them, the mere fact of having recalled a few events of 
their lives may bring some to take an interest in their art who would 
not otherwise have done so. TF our-and-a-half centuries have passed 
since the days of these artists, It seems almost incredible that their 
art should still be so little known and so little appreciated by 
English amateurs. Yet I fear Mons. Siret hardly exaggerates the 
case when, after quoting a list of Belgian and other writers who 
have dealt with the lives and the art of the Van Eycks, he adds: 


“In France they interest themselves but little with the Van Eycks., 
In England hardly a single work can be mentioned that was not published 
to justify the appearance of a new Van Eyck, or to exalt some special 
gallery.” 


It is true the brothers are known by name over here in England; 
but a great artist has not received his due till his art is loved—till 
it is honoured for its merits, and studied with all the subtle discrimina~ 
tion which can profit by its beauties and look upon its failings but 
as danger-signals over the rocks through which many generations of 
artists have had to steer their course. 

Every great work of art is worthy of reverent and attentive study ; 
it holds the key to the spirit of its day, and happy the man who 
has the knowledge to unlock and the imagination to read its 
lesson. 

In studying the work of these old artists none can fail to be 
struck with the presence of more than one definite and distinct force 
in their art which is lacking at the present day. And there is one 
power in particular which the artist of to-day apparently does 
not consider worthy of his attention. It is called “finish” now, 
— is often the suggestion of a sneer connected with the 
word, 
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In the days of early Flemish art, a painter could and did labour 
upon his picture till it was absolutely finished. To-day it seems 
artists fear to work too long or, indeed, to “ finish” their pictures at 
all; they fear to spoil the spontaneity of effect, and thereby to 
weaken the power of the whole. They must strike while the iron 
is hot, as it were, and give their first impressions. They dare not 
seek too far nor look too acutely, lest they should become slaves to 
detail and lose the spirit of their picture in the search for accuracy. 
They do not lack either a delicate fancy or an artistic perception, 
but their possession is a weakly thing, and with the qualities of 
power and vigour they fail to combine the subtle charm of com- 
pleteness. Their painting has its own virtue, but it is not like the 
work of a strong man—a man who will leave no stone unturned to 
complete and perfect that which he has taken in hand, and has no 
dread that toil will drag him down. To such a man labour and 
perseverance are but tools, he is their master, and stands above 
them ; he does not look upon his work as on a butterfly’s wing that 
he fears to touch lest the delicate bloom be lost. Nay, rather he 
will be a god, a creator; he will place the bloom with his own hand 
where he wills it to be, he will mould his work himself, and fear 
not to give the labour of his lifetime that it may be perfect. He 
will take his share of the world’s labour, not of its pleasures only, 
and perchance his toil will be more bitter and more sweet because it 
is the labour of love. 

But in touching on the necessity of labour it would be folly for 
one moment to cast a doubt on the theory of inspiration. There 
are unquestionably hours in every artist’s life in which some strange 
spirit, not his own, works in him; but the spirit speaks to him and 
to him alone, and is indeed the very germ of his genius. The out- 
ward expression and reincarnation of what he has felt and seen 
belongs not to his inspiration but to his work; no great artist, be 
he painter, poet, or musician, will dare to scamp his task or to take 
up his work neglecting the smallest detail of its drudgery, lest in 
so doing he might mar its beauty or its truth. If to-day the artist 
must perforce shun “finish” or lose his freedom, then probably he 
is right in recognising his limitation, for it must inevitably be fatal 
to him to allow his technical knowledge to overrule his artistic per- 
ception. But there was a time when things were different. The 
great Flemish artists of the mediaeval painters’ guild were such 
thorough masters of their craft, and so painstaking with all, that 
they could elaborate to perfection the minutest detail of their work 
while keeping it subservient to the central interest, and so contrive 
that the “ finish” would enhance the artistic perfection yet never 
dissipate the picture’s power. And say what.we will in approval or 
disapproval of “ finish,” the fact remains that to finish a picture 
to-day generally means to weakly overdecorate its details, whereas 
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to finish it in the days of the brothers Van Eyck meant rather to 
lend it the additional power of absolute completeness. 

Perhaps they, too, had their limitations, these fine old artists, but 
they so rarely attempted that which was unsuited to their genius 
that they left but few failures behind them. There is none of the 
sheer delight in beauty for beauty’s sake and little of the dreamy 
charm, or the religious ecstasy, of the Italian painters in their work. 
They are, above all things, portrait-painters, and in their charac- 
teristics and the characteristics of their art essentially representative 
of their own nation and their own day, strong, capable, thoughtfal 
men, somewhat prosaic if you will, but with a prose that carries 
with it a full measure of artistic power from its utter truthfulness. 
Their pictures are quiet and dignified, they make no call for instant 
attention, but the more minutely they are studied the more keenly 
will they be appreciated, and their interest invariably increases rather 
than diminishes as they become familiar. 

Take a well-known instance—Jan Van Eyck’s portrait of his wife 
in the Bruges Museum. Probably any artist or critic who could 
remember back far enough with absolute honesty would own that 
there was a time in his career when he would have looked upon this 
picture with distinct disapproval. He would have called it ugly, and 
perhaps have mentally added, “ Art’s first duty is to be beautiful ; this 
picture has failed!” 

Probably most of us have passed through this stage if we will 
but own it, and even, perhaps, felt a childish ‘pride in. being soffi- 
ciently unconventional and original to pronounce as “ hideous” that 
which successive generations have held worthy of admiration. 
Surely we do well to acknowledge our folly and need feel no shame 
for our ignorance. Nature has ordained that our eyes shall be 
trained but gradually, and it is not till after many years of toil that 
art will let us read the simplest of her lessons. (And, mark you, in 
this honest hatred of ugliness we do but hold one of the first prin- 
ciples of art, though we lack the power to apply it.) But as the 
days pass we come to realise that mere prettiness is but one side of 
beauty, and that it is neither the strongest nor the most enduring 
side. Gradually we find that the grand beauty of truth is more 
powerful than the daintiest fancy of poet or artist, and more 
enduring than the most exquisite of dreams. We come, of our own 
conviction, to put Shakespeare incomparably above the bewitching 
singer of Provence, and are ready to laugh to scorn any man that 
might question whether the great dramatist’s success were as 
“artistic” as that of the troubadour. 

Thus it follows that, when an artist has proved to us his intention 
of being absolutely truthful in his work, and also his capacity for 
fulfilling his purpose, he becomes at once worthy of our attention and 
his work an object of absorbing interest. For a combining of the 
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power to see true, and to paint truth, one might seek far and fail 
to find a more striking example than that shown by the work of the 
brothers Van Eyck, and more especially the younger brother—not. 
because he was the greater artist, but merely because his work is 
more familiar to us and more accessible. 

KATHERINE W. ELWEs, 





























WAGNER AND LEGENDS OF THE 
GRAIL. 


Tue material for the texts of two music-dramas was drawn by 
Wagner either wholly or in part from the cycle of legend known as 
the story of the Holy Grail; and yet another of his works, the 
great Ring Trilogy, is linked to the Grail-story by the close con- 
nection between Percival or Peredur and Siegfried, also the achiever 
of his quest. Wagner’s last work is based entirely upon these 
Grail romances, and how early the subject had begun to attract him 
may be seen from Lohengrin, the hero of this work being at once the 
Swan-knight of low-country folk-story and a servant of the Grail. 

The reason for Wagner's predilection for this many-faceted legend is 
not, perhaps, very far toseek. It must be remembered that, when once 
he fully understood his own aim, it was, with one exception, exclusively 
from the store of folk-tale and myth (in Plato’s sense of the word). 
that he drew inspiration for his dramas. He did not, as a rule, 
found his works upon the oldest form of a legend, though he occa- 
sionally harked back for lost significances, but preferred those versions 
in which the story was somewhat overlaid with poetic fancy and 
tricked out with the imagery of an admiring after-age : they afforded 
more material for the marvellous stage-pictures in which he 
delighted, and their tinge of mysticism suited his methods. But 
in one respect Wagner did follow the older versions, making 
the march of events result from no _ psychological subtleties, 
nor yet from accidents of time, place, or circumstance, but 
from the primary emotions and abiding passions of human nature— 
love, hate, ambition, sympathy—which are common to men in all 
ages. It was his endeavour to distinguish between das rein- 
Menschliche, the purely human, and the mere accidents of life. Every 
word and action of his characters is calculated to show forth some- 
thing of the inner life. Herein is found the explanation of the 
dramatist’s forsaking historical romance for mythological tradition. 
His object, that of laying bare the very soul of man by the aid of 
music, was impossible of attainment if he represented his characters 
as living under the constraining influences of convention. Only in 
the old stories did he find man naked and unashamed. 

Being then a mystic—though not to such an extent as some of 
his commentators have thought—it was natural that Wagner should 
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be attracted by a cycle of legend in which the mystic cast is so very 
strongly marked. This is not the case in the early versions of the 
story, but in time the Grail, originally a pagan conception, gathered 
round itself the traditions of Christianity, and came to suggest the 
religious symbolism, often beautiful, which was carried far by 
Robert de Borron and the author of the Queste del Saint Graal, and 
borrowed, even expanded, by the latest adapter. 

Wagner, however, was before all else a dramatist, and what 
weighed with him as much as anything in his choice of a subject 
was its suitability for effective stage treatment. And where had he 
found ready to his hand such varied store of picturesque material— 
chivalry, magic, the trappings of medizval worship—~as in this 
legend, the product, in the form he mainly utilised, of Welsh imagina- 
tion, French adaptation, German illumination—where else such a 
series of stage-pictures as the Grail procession and Grail feast in 
Parsifal, the re-forging of the sword in Siegfried, and the descent, at 
the close of Lohengrin, of the dove, fair bird of the Grail ? 

The version which Wagner followed in the main, that of Wolfram, 
called Von Eschenbach, was probably that with which he first became 
acquainted, though afterwards he learnt to know most forms of the 
Grail story, either at first hand or through the writings of German 
scholars, and borrowed from many of them. Wolfram’s version had 
one great advantage for the dramatist, that of being already familiar 
to the German nation. Recognising that long explanations are even 
more out of place in a music-drama than in an ordinary work 
designed for the stage, music lending itself but ill to a recital of 
facts, Wagner has invariably made use of legendary material which 
was not only ensbrined in German literature, but was also familiar 
as folk-tale to the people. The stories of The Flying Dutchman, 
Lohengrin, Tannhduser, Tristan and Isolde, The Ring of the Nibelung, 
Parsifal, were already widely known in Germany, but under Wagner's 
hands they acquired for the most part a fresh depth of meaning. 
While preserving in its main outlines the form of the old stories, he 
imbued them with a tinge of modern thought, which revivified them 
for the people of a later day. 

The Grail legend, as we have it now, is a fusion of two stories, 
the history of the Holy Grail, and the history of Peredur or Percival, 
called Parzival by Wolfram and Parsifal by Wagner. The first 
is not found dissevered from the tale of Percival’s adventures, but 
in late versions Galahad takes Percival’s place. Nor is the story of 
Percival found otherwise than intermingled with that of the 
Sangreal, save in the Welsh Peredur ab Evrawe from the Red Book 
of Hergest, and in the English version called by Mr. Nutt the 
Thornton Sir Perceval, though portions of his adventures appear in 
numerous stories of the Great Fool class, into which no talisman 
enters that can be identified with the Grail. These two stories run 
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side by side in Wolfram’s fine epic, but are only loosely woven 
together. In Wagner’s work, on the contrary, they are as closely 
fitted into each other as in any of the romances. This is one of a 
series of divergences between Wagner and his model. 

The differences between Wolfram’s version and Wagner's are, of 
course, partly to be explained by the natural exigencies of dramatic 
treatment. Many of Wagner's alterations tend sensibly in the 
direction of simplification. This might be expected; but the 
dramatist carried the process farther than would otherwise have 
been necessary, because he desired, by reducing the outward action 
to its simplest form, to concentrate attention upon the inner action 
revealed by the music as carried on in the minds and souls of the 
characters. His view is found expressed in Zukunftsmusik, the letter 
to M. Billot. 


‘Even for the poetic working out of the material,” writes Wagner, 
referring here to his preference for saga over historical subjects, “ its 
legendary character gives it this substantial advantage, that because the 
course of the plot, which is simple, and whose outward structure is easily 
surveyed, necessitates no delay for the superficial explanation of events, 
therefore by far the greater part of the poem can be devoted to showing 
forth the hidden springs of the action, those inner motives of the soul 
which alone should explain the action as necessary, and that because in our 
inmost hearts we sympathise with these motives.” 

“In the Flying Dutchman,” he continues, “I was in general only 
careful first of all to retain the plot in its simplest form, to exclude every 
useless detail, such as the intrigue borrowed from common life, and to 
work out instead more fully those features which were to set in the right 
light the characteristic tone of the legendary material (as it seemed to me 
here to fit in perfectly with the inner springs of action), and this in such 
a way that this characteristic tone became itself part of the action.” 


Wagner would seem to have adopted much the same method when 
sketching the plan of Parsifal, but in this drama even the “ inner 
motives” are simpler than in his other late works; indeed there are 
some grounds for regarding the simplicity of Parsiful as a reaction 
after the involved complications of the Ring. The plot may be 
summed up in a few words: Parsifal, the innocent, thoughtless 
boy, learns from the pain of sharp temptation not only to sympa- 
thise with those of his brethren who suffer through want of fortitude 
in resisting evil (with Amfortas in particular), but also to realise the 
sufferings of the Saviour, caused by the sin of man, and to under- 
stand that they were renewed if Lance and Grail remained in guilty 
hands. Once having seen, Parsifal is eager to accomplish his 
mission; it was understanding that had been lacking to him 
before. 

This mere statement of the drama’s leading motive shows that 
Wagner took a very different line from Wolfram as regards the 
development of the hero’s character, According to Wolfram, 
Parzival loses faith, but never sense of daty, and struggling against 
Vou. 154.—No. 5. 2Q 
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different forms of temptation, keeping, in short, as far as possible to 
the standard of knightly conduct set up in the best days of chivalry, 
and being ever getriwwe, he learns in time to set the spirit above 
the letter, to rate true sympathy with others above the mere forms 
of courtesy. Being thus written ‘‘ as one who loves his fellow-men,” 
Parzival is gradually drawn back into the fold of those who love God 
also, rejoicing in true belief. But, as Mr. Nutt points out, this slow 
development of character is impossible of dramatic representation, 
and so the temptations of life are, for Wagner's Parsifal, condensed 
into a single exposure to the wiles of the bewitching Kundry. 

The nature of this trial recalls another departure from Wolfram’s 
picture of the hero. Whereas the poet’s Parzival is happy in the 
love of his wife Kondwiramur, his affection for whom is commended 
by his spiritual guide, Wagner has preferred to follow those versions 
which represent the achiever of the Grail Quest as a monkish 
ascetic. Though thus departing from the older forms of the legend, 
Wagner did not oust the old hero in favour of the shadowy Galahad, 
whom late adapters put into Percival’s place. The various traits 
which, in the old romances, make the character of Percival so 
lifelike and lovable—the hot impulsiveness, the boyish innocence, 
the fearless courage, the tender heart—are preserved and sufficiently 
indicated in the drama, Had so cold, perfect, and uninteresting a 
being as Galahad been Wagner’s hero, one of the main functions of 
the music would have been useless—that of making the hearers feel 
and follow the conflicting emotions of a noble character. Wotan’s 
struggle, reflected in the lives of his creatures, Tannhiiuser’s 
wavering, Sachs’ overcoming of self, Parsifal’s temptation—it 
is the music, nothing but the music, that lets us into the secret of 
them all. 

In his endeavour to simplify the story, Wagner has taken the 
playwright’s privilege, used by Shakespeare and many another, of 
rolling two or more characters into one, His Kundry stands not 
only for Wolfram’s Grail-messenger, but for Parzival’s cousin 
Sigune, and also for Orgeluse, the furchtbar schines Weib, who 
tempted Amfortas to his ruin. Wagner’s Kundry is a marvellous 
creation, put together out of many little pieces, but owing the 
breath of life very surely to the dramatist’s genius, 

Wagner had quite sufficient authority for identifying the Maimed 
King with the Rich Fisher. These two kings, properly brothers, are 
generally found confused with each other in the romances, though 
in the Welsh Peredur and in the Queste del Saint Graal they are 
distinct.! Malory, the ever-delightful, makes what is even for him 
a glorious muddle of the two and their names, Wagner has not, 
however, any authority but his own for making one man of 


1 For an ingenious attempt to disentangle the confusion between the two brothers, 
see Rhys, The Arthurian Legend, 
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Trevrezent the Hermit and the Knight Gurnemanz. He does not 
represent Gurnemanz, Knight and Hermit, as brother to Amfortas, 
although Gurnemanz, whose name takes many different forms, often 
appears as the Maimed King’s brother, himself a monarch, and 
though Wolfram calls Trevrezent Parzival’s uncle. Wagner has 
taken here and elsewhere no heed of relationships, which are of 
principal interest from a mythological point of view, and he ignores 
the circumstance that the Maimed King is properly uncle to the 
hero who is destined to cure him. 

Wagner’s Klingsor, again, is not only Wolfram’s Klinschor von 
Capua, but also plays the part attributed in Perceval le Gallois to 
the King of the Dead Castle, the third brother of Perceval’s mother. 


“The King of the Dead Castle,” says the Widow of Camalot to Gauvain, 
«¢T would neither have assistance from him, for there isin that oneas much 
wickedness as there is of goodness in the other two, and he is seeking to 
take the Holy Greal from King Peleur, and the spear, the head of which 
is bloody, however frequently it is dried ; and God will not allow him ever 
to get it.” 


Nevertheless, the wicked King of the Dead Castle did at King 
Peleur’s death seize the Grail Castle and the relics, but the Grail 
did not shine while he held the Castle, and Perceval eventually 
regained possession of it, 

The main points, however, upon which Wagner differs from his 
source are the hero’s “ awakening,” and the description of the Grail 
itself. As regards the latter, there is great divergence between 
Wolfram and Wagner. Whether owing to Wolfram’s Haupiquelle, 
or to his own misunderstanding, his exposition of the Grail’s 
nature does not agree at all with that usually found in the 
romances. Examination of the legend in its various forms leads one 
to regard the Grail as essentially a vessel, possessing the miraculous 
property of preserving life and of supplying with heavenly food those 
who fulfilled the required conditions, Wolfram, however, describes 
the Grail as a stone, and this may be said for his view, that the 
Sacro Catino, preserved at Genoa, and really made of green glass, 
was said to be fashioned ont of a single emerald. The Wartburg- 
Krieg, moreover, refers to the Grail as a stone which fell from the 
crown of Lucifer when he was hurled from heaven. The description 
of the Grail as a stone has been attributed to Hastern influence and 
reminiscences of the Black Stone of Kaaba at Mecca, but this 
explanation can hardly be regarded as satisfactory. Perhaps by 
calling the Grail “an antique crystal bowl,’ Wagner sought to 
combine both accounts of its appearance, 

The Grail, gud Grail, occupies in Wolfram’s epic a position of 
altogether secondary importance. The material object is set aside, 
its place being taken by an ethical idea. The central motive of 
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Parzival is, shortly, the gradual development of the hero’s character, 
until at last he proves himself ‘ worthy of the Grail.” 


“The history of the Grail and of its qualities” (I quote Dr. Gotthold 
Bitticher) “does not come into consideration as regards this fundamental 
thought. With respect to this idea, the Grail is only a name, comprising 
the inference of the highest earthly perfection, and therefore demanding 
the highest moral perfection as the condition of its possession. This 
highest moral perfection is the cardinal Christian virtue of self-denial.” 


Wolfram’s omission of any reference to a sacramental signifi- 
cance is very striking in view of the direct allusions made by 
other late versions which Wagner follows in making the Grail-feast 
frankly symbolical. The suitability of the scene in the Kuppel- 
Saal for stage-representation has often been questioned, but it may 
be said emphatically that, if the idea conveyed by this scene were 
expressed through the agency of any other form of art, it is probable 
that no exception would be taken to it. As a matter of fact, it is 
found clearly enough set forth in several versions of the Grail-myth. 
But the prejudice against handling on the stage subjects of religious 
import is strong among us, notwithstanding the religious uses to 
which the drama was put in the Middle Ages and survivals 
of such uses in the form of Passion plays. This is due in 
part to the drastic realism necessitated by stage treatment, but, 
perhaps, yet more to the modern habit of regarding the drama less 
as an elevating influence than as a means of amusement—a view 
condemned by Wagner, who would fain have seen it restored to the 
position it held among the Greeks of old. So it comes that of all 
forms of art the drama is that in which lies most danger of offending 
by introducing, however circumspectly, subjects which may and do 
every day inspire poet, musician, and painter. 

Parsifal is, however, never given in opera-houses, where the flavour 
of frivolity lingers, and the restriction is no doubt wise, though 
vexing to those who cannot go on pilgrimage. The scene of the 
Grail-feast, moreover, is not intended to be more than symbolical, 
and so cannot be regarded quite in the same light as a well-known 
scene in Schiller’s Maria Stuart. But what justifies Wagner above 
all is the music, which can hardly fail to raise the listeners for the 
time being into the atmosphere of religious mysticism, not bracing 
certainly, but in its way exquisite, in which the drama is set. Thus 
the music brings the listener’s mood into harmony with that of the 
drama, reconciling the hearer to Wagner's intention of making 
Parsifal a type of Christ, a point in which he may have been influenced 
by the knowledge that his hero was originally of divine nature, a 
god who came down to dwell among men. Of late Herr Gerhart 
Hauptmann, in his Hannele, where the fevered child sees Christ 
in the Scripture-reader, has also set forth, in dramatic form, the 
idea of its being acommon tendency to picture the God-man as like to 
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the highest type of human nature with which one has come in 
contact. Here again, probably, if Hannele were cast into the form 
of a poem, no one would stumble; what jars on many is the 
unavoidably crude realism by which alone can be shown forth on 
the stage a thought beautiful in itself, but perhaps too subtle for 
dramatic expression. 

Comparison of Wagner’s Parsifal with Wolfram’s poem and with 

other versions leads to the conclusion that nothing in Wagner is 
more remarkable than his genius for seizing a mere hint and working 
it up into a telling feature of hisdrama, There is scarcely a version 
from which he has not drawn something. The bells, for example— 
those wonderful bells of Montsalvat, which clang and peal with 
something of unearthly beauty through the music of Parsifal—were 
probably suggested to him by the mention of bells as a new marvel 
in Perceval le Gallois. King Arthur, says the story, looked one day 
through a window of the Grail Castle, Gauvain and Perceval being 
with him, and saw approaching a great procession of hermits, and 
about the neck of the last was a bell. Perceval told the king that 
he knew them all save the last: they were his hermits from the 
forest near by, coming to sing before the Holy Grail. And when 
they came to the castle they offered the bell to the altar. Here 
Arthur, seeing a bell apparently for the first time, asked from what 
place had come such a thing as this; and the hermit told him that 
Solomon had made three bells, to the glory of God and Mary and 
all the Saints, and they were sent to this island because there was 
none in it, And it was God’s will, said the hermit, that this bell 
should be a pattern for others to make the like by it. Afterwards 
Arthur commanded that bells should be made in every place in his 
kingdom, and that each church should have according to its wealth, 
whereat all the kingdom was pleased. 
. Another instance of Wagner’s turning a stray incident to admir- 
able dramatic effect is to be found at the close of the flower- 
garden scene, the only scene in Parsifal taken from a source 
unconnected with Grail legend, its introduction being amply justified 
by the many temptations of like nature to which, according to the 
romances, the Grail questants were exposed, The clever device for 
effecting a change of scenery is, however, borrowed from Grail 
story. 

Parsifal, threatened by Klingsor with the Sacred Lance, makes 
the sign of the cross, by virtue of which all the magic surroundings 
disappear in the twinkling of an eye, the garden becomes a wilder- 
ness, the castle crumbles as at an earthquake, the maidens are seen 
lying like withered blossoms on the ground. The sudden disappear- 
ance of the powers of darkness and their work at the sign of the 
cross occurs frequently in the Queste del Saint Graal, sometimes a 
little awkwardly for the hero, The nearest parallel to the scene in 
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the drama is perhaps to be found in an adventure of Sir Bors’, when 
twelve damsels besought him to grant their lady her will, for, if not, 
they and she would put themselves to death by hurling themselves 
from the top of a high tower. This they did, upon Bors’ continued 
refusal, and when he saw it he crossed himself. And then he heard 
a noise, ‘fas much as if all the devils of hell were there,” tower and 
maidens vanished like smoke, and he saw nothing of what had been 
there before, save only his arms. 

Again, the incident of Parsifal’s killing the swan, so valuable 
from a dramatic point of view, as at once affording an effective 
entry and showing thus early, in the action and the repentance 
that follows it, some of the hero’s characteristics, seems to be taken 
from the mention in Wolfram, Book iii., of Parzival’s grief when 
he had shot a bird whose song before had filled the forest. The 
contrast and opposition between the realms of light and darkness, 
Christianity and paganism, Monsalvat and Klingsor’s magic castle, 
is found already worked out in Wolfram, and was naturally seized 
upon by Wagner as most valuable for dramatic purposes. 

But occasionally, however, Wagner has transferred an incident 
which becomes more or less meaningless when taken out of its 
context. There is Parsifal’s silence when he is addressed by Gurne- 
manz (Actiii.), and his equally inexplicable sudden speech, which must 
have disturbed the good hermit’s charitable conclusion that this silent 
knight was surely under a vow not to speak. The whole incident is 
found in the Welsh Peredu7, easily enough to be understood. Here 
Peredur, for love of Angharad of the Golden Hand, who will not 
grant him her favour, swears to speak to no Christian until she 
loves him, and he keeps his word. Yet once, however, he only 
escapes by accident from breaking it, for not till after a long con- 
versation does he discover that it is to one who does not hold the 
Christian faith that he has been speaking. 

Wagner makes no mention of a question, upon the asking of 
which, as an expression of sympathy, the healing of the King 
depends in Wolfram. In. Wagner’s version Parsifal makes the 
King whole, as Galahad does in the Queste del Saint Graal, by 
touching the wound with the weapon which caused it—that 
Sacred Lance which Wagner puts almost on a level with the 
Grail. But Gurnemanz does apparently expect some question 
or comment from Parsifal (Act i.) and reproaches him for 
stupidity when he keeps silence, even turning him out of the 
castle. His difficulty in again finding the Grail Castle is a point 
of great mythological interest, preserved by Wagner; it came in 
the later versions to bear the ethical significance so prominent in the 
drama, 

Turning from Parsifal to the Ring des Nibelungen, nobody can fail 
to note a similarity, too strong to be accidental, both as regards 
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character and career, between Parsifal and “young Siegfried.” 
Wagner himself traced another bond of connection between his 
Nibelungen drama and the Grail legend, for he regarded the 
Treasure or Hoard of the Nibelungs not only as one of many 
prototypes of the Grail, but as the very kernel from which, “in 
an ideal sense,” the whole cycle of Grail legend sprang. This theory 
is to be found set forth in Die Wibelungen, under the head “ Reso- 
lution of the ideal significance of the Treasure into that of the 
Holy Grail.” Wagner apparently held the opinion that the Grail 
legend was of Eastern origin, that the Moors of Spain first intro- 
duced it into Europe, and that it became more widely known in the 
time of the Crusades. He laid the scene of Parsifal in Spain, and 
introduced frequent references to Arabia, in all probability build- 
ing partly upon Wolfram’s statement, or repetition of the state- 
ment, that the story was first found in an Arabic MS. discovered at 
Toledo. He even accepted the derivation of Percival’s name given 
by Joseph Gérres in his preface to the Lohengrin, and conformed his 
spelling to this derivation. Any real connection between Treasure 
and Grail is now generally discredited, and Wagner’s conclusion that 
the significance of the Treasure was resolved into that of the Grail 
does not appear to rest on any solid foundation. It would be easier 
to accept the suggestion that the germ of the Grail was contained 
in the Mwys of Gwyddno, or the Head of Brin the Blessed, than to 
believe that the significance of this Treasure, belonging to German 
Saga, could have been transferred to the Grail, interwoven as the 
Grail is with the Percival story, whose Celtic origin is by most 
scholars considered only not proven. 

The other link is real and strong—the identity of Percival with 
Siegfried. Wagner's treatment of the hero in Parsifal has obscured 
some of the similarities, which are very obvious when various forms 
of the Percival legend are compared with the story of Siegfried or 
Sigurd. The tale of the latter hero’s adventures, as given in the 
Thidrek-Saga and Volsunga-Saga, appears to be older than the 
history of Percival in the existing forms: Siegfried’s bringing-up 
among wild animals, the magic which enables him to understand 
the language of birds, the metamorphosis of Fafnir into a dragon, 
the race of dwarfs, the new wonder of metal-working, all point to 
this; nevertheless both stories come under the same formula of 
“ Aryan Emigration and Return.” Wagner, however, who was not 
writing as a folk-lorist, omitted to mention either of Parsifal’s 
return visits, 

Both these heroes belong to the Great Fool class, with which the 
youngest brother of many a German fairy tale has made us all 
familiar. Wagner brings out Parsifal’s simplicity more strongly 
than Siegfried’s, nevertheless, the Wiilsung’s innocence and boyish 
simpleness is charmingly shown in his longing for love, in his 
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inability to understand what it is he longs for,—‘‘ my mother ? ”— 
and in his slowness to suspezt even Mime, whom he hates, of evil 
intentions towards him. 

Another strong bond between the two heroes is that both breathe 
the very spirit of youth. Supporters of the ‘‘Sun-myth theory ” 
regard Percival, with some reason, as a late development 
of the Sun-god, and identify Siegfried with Baldur, god of 
Spring—“ the personification of the Summer sun.” Wagner had 
this view of Siegfried in mind when writing Die Wibclungen. “The 
racial saga of the Franks,” he declares, “ shows us likewise in the 
furthest distance the individual Light-god slaying the monster of 
chaotic primeval night—Siegfried’s fight with the dragon.” 

Wagner has preserved the likeness in the character of his two 
heroes more carefully than the similarity in the incidents of their 
career. Indeed almost the only parallels that can be drawn between 
the history of Wagner's Siegfried and Wagner's Parsifal lie in the 
circumstances of their early life, and in Parsifal’s storming of the 
Grail Castle as against Siegfried’s breaking through the fiery ring to 
Briinnhilde’s rock. Both of these incidents have their mythological 
significance in the idea of a visit to the under-world. 

Besides the main resemblances between these two stories, little 
reflections of the one are to be found in the other. The piecing of 
the broken sword, of which Wagner makes such admirable dramatic 
use in the Ring, is also a part of the Percival legend. The nearest 
parallel to the scene in Wagner occurs in the Welsh Peredur, where 
the hero cuts through an iron staple with his sword, as Siegfried 
cleaves the anvil. 

As in Parsifal, so in Lohengrin, the earliest of the dramas con- 
nected with legends of the Grail, it was Wagner’s endeavour to seize 
the salient points of a complicated story. He first learnt to know 
the legend in the Bavarian poet’s version, which certainly required 
much simplification and cutting down in order to make it of value 
for dramatic purposes, but the simple plot ‘of the opera rather 
resembles the form in which the Brothers Grimm have given us 
the story. 

According to Wolfram, “ Loherangrin” is son of Parzival and 
Kondwiramur, and is chosen with them to serve the Grail, his twin- 
brother being apparently excluded. Wagner follows Wolfram closely 
in the account Lohengrin gives of himself when the fatal question 
has been asked (Act iii.) : 


“ Hear, then, how I reward forbidden asking ! 
The Grail it was that sent me hitherward. 
Its crown as king wears Parsifal my father, 
I am its knight, and Lohengrin my name.” 


Wagner does not, however, make use of Wolfram’s explanation 
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that the refusal of the Grail-knights to answer questions about them- 
selves was due to Parzival’s omission to ask a momentous question 
in days past. 

It has never been understood how the Grail-knight and the 
Swan-knight came to be fused into one. The ever-ready explan- 
ation that both were sun-heroes is no explanation at all. The first 
trace of any connection between these two is found in that portion 
of the Conte du Graal which goes under Gerbert’s name: “Perceval 
dreams that of his seed shall be the Swan-knight and the deliverer 
of the Holy Sepulchre.”! It is, of course, the dove, not the swan, 
that is the bird of the Grail, and the dove is prominent in Wagner. 
Lohengrin explains that the power of the Grail is received from the 
dove, which descends upon it once a year. According to Wolfram, 
the dove bore with it a Host, from which the Grail’s virtue 
was derived. The dove appears on the stage in the last 
act of Lohengrin as in Parstfal, in answer to the knight’s prayer 
addressed to the Grail itself. It may also be noticed that 
according to a stage-direction in Parsifal, the knights wear a 
dove embroidered on their tunics, this being the Graalswappen. 
Malory associates the dove with the Sangrail, though without 
entering into explanations, “And anone there came in a douue at 
a wyndowe,” (in another place he calls it a “ whytish douwe,”) “and 
in her mouth there semed a lytel censer of gold. And there with 
alle there was such a savour, as alle the spyecery of the world had 
ben there. And forth with all there was upon the table al manner 
of metes and drynkes that they could think upon. Soo came ina 
damoysel passynge fayre and yonge, and she bare a vessel of gold 
betwixe her handes, and therto the kynge kneeled deuoutely.” 

In Die Wibelungen Wagner gives his own view as to the original 
meaning of the Grail-knight’s departure, but seems to overlook the 
occurrence of similar stories in classical mythology and in the folk- 
lore of other countries, for he traces the legend to the disappearance 
of Friedrich Rothbart. This hero, he says, having broken the power 
of the Saracens, sprang on horseback into a river that lay between 
him and that far Eastern land, where, as he had heard, the Grail dwelt, 
and, after that, he was seen no more. “Since then the story went 
that the guardian of the Grail had indeed once come to the West 
with the Holy Thing, and had done great wonders there; a knight 
of the Grail had once appeared in the Netherlands, the old home of 
the Nibelungs, but disappeared again because forbidden questions 
were asked about him. Now the Grail had been taken back by its 
former guardian to the East, and was kept again in a castle on a 
high mountain in India.” 

Neither in Parsifal nor in Lohengrin does Wagner mention a 
“Quest” of the Sangrail; this is a side of the subject which, 

1 Nutt. 
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despite -its popularity, he has not touched, here again following 
Wolfram. There being thus no allusion in Wagner to the circum- 
stance that the whole body of Arthur’s knights set out on this quest, 
he omits also any reference to Arthur, entirely ignoring the connection 
between the Arthurian cycle and the Grail legends, a connection 
which, though it may be late, yet seems to point, in the ready fusion 
of the two, to the Cymric origin of the Grail as well as of the 
Percival story. 

Strangely enough, it is in this early work, not in the great Grail 
drama, that Wagner expounds most fully the nature of the Holy Grail. 
This not only in Lohengrin’s answer to Elsa’s question (Act iii.), 
but more intimately in the prelude, whose marvellous music, built 
upon a single theme, scarcely needs the programme which Wagner 
has left us, so clearly is the Grail’s holy origin, its descent from 
heaven, the blessedness of men when it dwelt for a while among 
them, to be heard in that beautiful Vorspiel, which expresses better 
than any words Wagner’s conception of the Holy Grail—a con- 
ception worthy of his subject. 

JENNETTE PRYCE. 
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FRIENDSHIP BETWEEN THE SEXES. 


Way not? According to Mr. Garland and his Platonic friend, the 
only let and hindrance are women’s silliness and insincerity. Says 
he: “ The average girl is not one of whom it can be said, ‘ Grace 
was in all her steps, heaven in her eye, in every gesture dignity 
and love.” And this ‘‘ mere man,” as he modestly styles himself, 
goes on to complain that the average girl gives him no inspiration 
and little stimulus to higher thought. Further, he assures us that 
he wishes to treat this subject impartially—from a man’s point of 
view! Dear, delightfully funny and inconsistent ‘“‘mere man”! 
Curtseys many and profound to you, sir. I lay my hand on my 
head, my eyelids droop with a weight of veneration as I salute you. 
May I, dare I, ask: Would the average man be a fit comrade for the 
average girl if the above eulogium were applicable to her? Does he, 
the average man, inspire and stimulate to higher thought? If he 
does, I should like to make his acquaintance. But mutual jibes and 
recriminations will hardly bring us to a better understanding of each 
other. We women and you men had better pay more attention to 
the beam in our own eye instead of so zealously busying ourselves 
with the mote in the other’s optic. And thisis not all: we need to 
recognise and acknowledge our common human nature and to 
indulge in ® more generous appreciation of each other’s excel- 
lences, seeing in them that which does not rival but is comple- 
mentary to our own. Why cannot we admit our need of each 
other, and join hands in friendly, equal fellowship instead of 
exercising ourselves in mutual abuse and foolish boasting of real 
or fancied superiority and independence? Why cannot men and 
women love each other heartily and faithfully? Why fail to see 
that our interests are identical—tkat in division is our weakness, in 
union our strength? Let us try to realise our oneness, and cultivate 
a human fellowship and comradeship, not ignoring, yet not unduly 
stressing the merely sexual side of each. 

It is useless to deny that women of candid and sensitive nature 
will have to endure many a smart from the misapprehension of both 
sexes, if she have the courage to frankly show her liking for and 
desire of the companionship of men equally with women. Men, 
too, by their coarser-fibred brethren will be dubbed namby-pamby 
if they seek and evince pleasure in the society of refined and 
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sensible women. All who see a better way and seek to break down 
silly standards and senseless conventions must have the courage of 
their convictions and be prepared to bear the strictures and false 
judgments of well-meaning but prejudiced people. So they will 
make the way easier for the hyper-sensitive and faint-hearted. A 
woman friend of mine complained to me bitterly that the men who 
advocated a wise freedom on the part of women were the very ones 
to hamper and cripple her movements by their cynical remarks and 
judgments. To some extent I can confirm this. 

By the way, I am so sorry for Mr. Garland’s Platonic friend who 
has never found a woman worthy her friendship. My experience 
has been far otherwise. When I was a girl and through early 
womathood I deplored the impracticability of a frank friendship 
between a man and woman of equal age. Later, since I reached 
middle life, I have enjoyed and prized several Platonic friendships 
of longer or shorter duration, and count some amongst my present 
blessings. But listen, oh lady! and long if you can. My most 
deep, lasting, and vomantic friendships have been found and 
cherished amongst my own sex. With many such I have been 
richly endowed—they have been great and sacred realities in my 
life, and have included mutual love, trust, and helpfulness as well 
as intellectual and spiritual intercourse. Some of these date back 
twenty to thirty years, and still continue, while I enjoy many of 
more recent growth. 

To return to our subject, When friendship between the sexes 
was a mere matter of theory, I deemed that sex was of no account 
in it, that it might reasonably be altogether ignored. This was a 
mistake due to ignorance. Experience and observation have taught 
me that just as sex influences other relations, so, in at least as large 
a degree, it must impress its character on friendship. Affection 
between mother and son, father and daughter, sister and brother, 
differs somewhat from that which binds mother to daughter, father 
to son, brother to brother, sister to sister. In an attachment 
between two of opposite sex, which is one of choice and not founded 
upon physical relationship and association, this difference, if not 
accentuated, will at least come more into consciousness; and so it 
happens that such comradeship may, at least in some of its phases, 
be rather more complex in character than one uniting two of the 
same sex. ‘This, not always, or in a marked degree, but still 
perhaps generally, and especially if the relation be one of close 
affinity and affection. If the latter qualities be lacking the relation 
can scarcely be worthy the name of friendship. 

The other day a lady said to me: ‘Platonic friendship is an 
impossibility—falling in love is the inevitable result on the part of 
one or both.” This is not true. But even if it were? Such 
friendship founded on real affinity of nature is the very best basis 
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for the married relation. If the love be only on one side, or for 
any other reason a nearer relation be undesirable or impossible— 
this point I would press home—is not the gain of such an experience 
immense—more than worth whatever stress and pain it may bring ? 
I have known of more than one case of Platonic friendship where 
the sex nature of one has been nobly roused with more or less of 
response from the other. Weak natures unable, or unwilling to 
bear the resulting temporary tension would have dissolved the bond ; 
but these incidental experiences were bravely accepted, the painful 
elements dominated and transmuted, and a relation of wonderful 
depth and spirituality established and maintained. One sometimes 
hears the remark “ So-and-So has had a disappointment in love, and 
it has spoiled his (or her) life.” Spoiled! Can any kind of loving 
spoil life? Does it not make life larger, fuller, richer, even though 
it bring with it some suffering? Proudly and thankfully does the 
strong soul accept such experience. Is it not better to love and 
miss response than not to know love? Ask those who have thrilled 
with its power and fainted with its hunger. Whitman could sing: 
“TJ loved a person ardently, and my love was not returned ; yet out 
of this I have made these songs.” 
L. Kerra SrTIBBaRD. 
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CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


SCIENCE. 


Since the doctrine of Evolution has been generally accepted by 
scientific men its application to mankind has become a practical 
question, upon the solution of which the future of our race depends. 
While a judicious use of Evolution may result in a higher individual 
standard, neglect of the teachings of science must entail deteriora- 
tion and physical and mental degeneration. Already attempts are 
being made to apply our knowledge in a rational way, and in one of 
the American States a medical certificate of fitness is required 
before a marriage can take place. Many races solve the problem 
by the quick and ready method of killing off all defective children, 
and the struggle for existence exercises a further selective action 
upon those who survive. Probably the system most suitable for our 
present state of civilisation would be to issue certificates of three 
classes before marriage. Possessors of certificates of the highest 
class would naturally be sought after, while those having the lowest 
would be less in request. Before, however, definite steps can be 
taken in this direction, it will be necessary to collect a number 
of data, especially those bearing on the development of children. 
Much good work is being done in this direction, especially in the 
United States, and we have just received an extremely interesting 
book by Mr. A. MacDonald,! embodying the results of experimental 
studies of children. The original work detailed by the author was 
earried out chiefly on Washington school children, but the results 
obtained are compared with those of other observers, and a number 
of conclusions are drawn which will be of the greatest value to 
students of this somewhat difficult subject. The numerous anthro- 
pometrical investigations were carried out with the most modern 
appliances and possess a scientific value of their own, quite apart 
from the conclusions drawn from them. The experiments on 
coloured children are of especial interest, as European observers 
rarely have the opportunity of making such observations. It is 
remarkable that coloured girls have a larger circumference of head 
at all ages than white girls. Mr. MacDonald corroborates the fact 
that at a certain period of their growth girls are taller and heavier 


1 Experimental Study of Children. By A. MacDonald. Washington : Government 
Printing Office. 1899. 
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than boys. Some of the conclusions arrived at are rather in conflict 
with popular ideas: for instance, it was found that mixture of 
nationalities seems to be unfavourable to the development of mental 
ability. Work such as Mr. MacDonald has carried out is of the 
greatest value from an educational point of view, and itis to be hoped 
that others who have the opportunity will continue his researches, 

The discovery of 150,000 tablets in the library of the great 
temple of Nippur will give a fresh impetus to the study of Babylonian 
civilisation, which is for the moment eclipsing even that of Egypt. 
We recently referred to Mr. R. C. Thompson’s translation of the 
Reports of the Magicians and Astrologers of Nineveh and Babylon, 
and we have now received a series of illustrations representing the 
Astrological-Astronomical texts in the British Museum,! Mr. Craig 
has successfully surmounted the difficulties inseparable from work of 
this kind, and has supplied students of the subject with clear and 
apparently accurate reproductions of the tablets referred to. In- 
deed, the copies are in many cases more legible than the tablets 
themselves, and will considerably lighten the task of future workers 
in the same field. We congratulate the author on the completion 
of what must have been a long and arduous task. 





PHILOSOPHY AND THEOLOGY. 


M. Louis Proat, who is President of the Chamber of the Court of 
Appeal of Riom, has been impressed by the number of crimes due 
to passion—7.¢., the passion of love—committed every year. Love, 
he tells us, which holds so large a place in life and literature, also 
occupies an increasing one in criminal affairs, and in the statistics 
of suicides. Le Crime et le Suicide Passionnels? is a wide and 
serious study of this grave subject. [Illicit love and jealousy are 
the cause of numerous crimes, while suicides are frequently due to 
disappointed affection, betrayal, and abandonment, forced marriages, 
and even impatience of delay in attaining a desired union. Some 
of these causes also lead to a double suicide, often of a remarkable 
character. Murders—i.c., crimes as distinct from suicide—are due 
to abandonment, jealousy, adultery on either side, and sometimes to 
mere disagreement and incompatibility of temper. M. Proal illus- 
trates his analysis by numerous instances of all kinds, descending 
often to the minutest and not always necessary particulars. After 
describing the crimes and suicides, our author discusses the causes 


1 Astrological-Astronomical Texts. Copied from the Original Tablets in the British 
Museum by J. A. Craig. Leipzig: J.C. Hinrichs. 1899. 

2 Le Crime ct le Suicide Passionncls. Par Louis Proal. Paris: Felix Alcan, 
{Bibliotheque de Philosophie Contemporaine.) 
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which have led to their increase, the principal being “ passionnel ” 
literature, novels and dramas. M. Proal points out the mischievous 
effects these have upon young people who exhibit a growing pre- 
cocity in sexuality, and then offers some suggestions for diminishing 
the evil. He lays stress upon the necessity of sound physiological 
instruction, upon the duties of parents and the responsibility of 
writers, and points out in what direction reform can be accomplished 
by legislation. 

By way of illustration, from the psychological point of view, our 
author calls attention to the accurate way in which the effects of 
passion have been delineated by the great poets, finding parallels in 
the criminal courts to scenes and characters in the classical and 
modern drama. ‘This volume deserves the serious study of moralists 
and statesmen, and will be found profoundly interesting by the 
student of human nature. The only fault we have to find is its 
bulk: it might have been compressed with advantage. 

Another volume, issued in the same Bibliothéque as the preceding, 
is a sympathetic study of the teaching of Henrik Ibsen.! The 
author, M. Ossop-Lourié, distinctly says that the object of the 
study is not Ibsen’s plays, but the social philosophy they contain. 
This limitation is likely to save controversy, as Ibsen may be a good 
philosopher without being a great dramatist. 

The author commences by giving a very interesting sketch of the 
life of Ibsen, in which the intellectual development of the Norwegian 
poet, or rather sage, is clearly described, and a vivid picture given of 
his personal characteristics, 

The account of his social philosophy is divided into two parts— 
negative, Ja société actuelle ; and positive, la société nouvelle. Ibsen 
criticises and desires to reform, or to see reformed, the family and 
social life of Europe; that his aim is a good one no one disputes; 
that reform is needed all sensible people admit; that he exercises 
considerable influence we do not question. His exposures of vice 
and hypocrisy are trenchant, and his appeals to our higher nature 
are often impressive. On the whole, we think M. O:sop-Lourié has 
only done him justice. The volume is dedicated to Emile Zola. 

The polychrome Bible has familiarised students of the Old Testa- 
ment with the device of printing the compilations which go under 
various titles or names of authors in colours to distinguish the 
various documents of which the compilations consist. Dr. Cheyne 
has applied the same method to an edition of the Hebrew text of 
Isaiah. This, though the most striking feature of this critical 
edition,? is perhaps only second in importance. Dr. Cheyne (jis 


1 La Philosophie Sociale dans le Théatre d’Ibsen. Par Ossip-Lourié. Paris: Félix 
Alcan. 

2 The Book of the Prophet Isaiah. Critical Edition of the Hebrew Text arranged in 
Chronological Order and printed in colours. With Notes by the Rev. T. K. 
Cheyne, M.A., D.D. Leipzig : J. C. Hinrichs’ sche. Baltimore: The John Hopkins 
Press. London: David Nutt. 1899. 
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admittedly the greatest living English authority on Isaiah, and has 
made several important contributions to the study of the writings 
that go under the name of that prophet. We are glad to have, 
therefore, the mature results of the labour he has spent upon the 
original documents. A moderate knowledge of Hebrew will enable 
the reader to appreciate these results, but a thorough knowledge of 
the language and literature of the Old Testament is necessary to 
enable him to form a judgment upon points of critical importance. 
In his notes, Dr. Cheyne sets forth his reasons and authority for 
numerous emendations, and though some of his conclusions cannot 
be considered final, on the whole the work is as near perfect as 
we can expect any such work to be. The work is clearly—we may 
say beautifully—printed, and on good paper, and is issued in stiff 
covers. 

When we find a book entitled a vindication of Christianity, one 
always wants to know what kind of Christianity it is that is vindi- 
cated, and the answers vary considerably. Miss B. 8. Drury’s 
Neo-Christian Epistles! introduce us to a curious variety of 
Christianity. As the author quotes largely from the poems of 
Lake Harris, who had relations of some kind with Laurence 
Oliphant, the reader is prepared to find her indulging largely in the 
unintelligible, though we were not prepared to find such an inane 
jest as— But what on earth is ‘Truth?’ A mere illusion penned 
by a ‘La-bouche-chére.’” We need say no more. 

The “ Upper Chapel,” as it is called, at Sheffield, arose out of the 
Nonconformist struggles for liberty in the seventeenth century. The 
chapel was built in 1700, but the congregation was first gathered in 
1681, or even earlier. The first minister was Timothy Jollie, an 
Independent, but the congregation is now Unitarian, like so many 
others which originated in the same way. Being unhampered by 
any theological trust, the theological opinions of the congregation 
have changed from time to time. This is one: of the interesting 
features of the history of Dissent, and the Rev. J. E. Manning,? the 
present minister of the chapel, has traced the history in this parti- 
cular case in a comprehensive and masterly way. It is of more 
than local interest, and a valuable contribution to the general 
‘history of Dissent. Several plates and portraits add to the value 
of the volume, which also contains a copy of the Registers of Births 
from 1681 to 1744. The eminent antiquary Joseph Hunter was 
connected with the Upper Chapel. 

1 Neo-Christian Epistles. A Vindication of Christianity. By B. 8. Drury. 
London : Swan Sonnenschein & Co. 1900. 


2 A History of the Upper Chapel, Sheffield. By J. E. Manning, M.A. Sheffield 
The Independent Press. 1900. 
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HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


At the present moment a new book on China must be welcome, 
That mysterious land has furnished the closing century with one of 
its most baffling problems, and it is lamentable to reflect that even 
educated persons know very little about China. In China: The 
Long-lived Empire,1 we have an admirable account of the country, 
its institutions, and its present condition. The author, Eliza R. 
Skidmore, has seen China for herself, and she exhibits keenness 
and comprehensiveness of observation. It is an extraordinary fact 
that up to 1897 people had to travel from tide-water to Peking as 
Marco Polo travelled. Can anything show the deep-rooted con- 
servatism of China more vividly? In this book an excellent portrait 
is given of the Dowager Empress. This woman, who has reached a 
kind of splendid infamy, is certainly interesting, and, though no 
fresh light is thrown on her career in this volume, her character- 
istics are presented in a picturesque light. The book is attractively 
printed and illustrated, and reflects credit on the great firm of 
Macmillan & Co. 

The same firm has brought out a new edition of Sir Henry 
Lytton-Bulwer’s Historical Characters,? a deeply interesting work. 
If there were nothing else in the book but the sketch of Talleyrand, 
it would make this republication most acceptable to all students of 
history and politics. The author, Sir Henry Lytton-Bulwer (Lord 
Dalling) was a brother of the celebrated novelist. He writes in a 
graceful and luminous style. The sketches of Canning and Peel are 
also very readable. The book may be read without much effort of 
thought, which perhaps in this restless age may be regarded as an 
advantage. 

We have already reviewed Mr. J. P. Gannon’s excellent work, 
A Review of Irish History.2 We have received another copy of the 
book, and we are gratified to see that it has met with well-deserved 
success, and has won a warm expression of approval and appre- 
ciation from so great an authority as Mr. Lecky, M.P. 

Professor Rand, of Harvard University, a distinguished American 
scholar, has, in his volume entitled The Life, Unpublished Letters, 
and Philosophical Regimen of Anthony, Earl of Shaytesbury,* done 
a real service to philosophy by enabling ordinary readers to under- 
stand a great philanthropist, a sound thinker, and a deep student of 


1 China: The Long-lived Empire. By Eliza Rehumah Skidmore. London: Mace 
millan & Co. 

2 Historical Characters. By Sir Henry Lytton-Bulwer. London and New York: 
Macmillan & Co. 

3 A Review of Irish History. By J. P. Gannon. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 

4 The Life, Unpublished Letters, and Philosophical Regimen of Anthony, Earl of Shaftes- 
bury, author of “ The Characteristics.” Edited by Benjamin Rand, Ph.D., Harvard 
University. London: Swan Sonnenschein & Co. 
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human nature and ethical problems. The volume contains the short 
life of Shaftesbury written by his son, the fourth Earl; the letters, 
including those addressed to John Locke; and the “ Philosophical 
Regimen,” which is the learned editor's description of some thoughts 
and ethical views of Shaftesbury drawn from two note-books amongst 
the papers at the Record Office. 

Shaftesbury was a modern stoic. He was deeply versed in the 
philosophy of Epictetus and Marcus Aurelius. Many of his ideas 
are of a sort that would be recognised as identical with some of Mr. 
Herbert Spencer's sociological theories. For example, the view that 
a man must recognise his relationship to all his fellow-men just as 
the hand is related to the whole body, may be compared with the 
conception of the social organism. Thus Shaftesbury, while 
embracing the “wisdom of the ancients,” anticipated much of our 
nineteenth century philosophy. He realised, too, the love of truth 
for its own sake, which was one of the great glories of Greek 
philosophy, and which unfortunately has been discarded by nearly 
all Christian theologians. 

The admirable volume, Manuel de Bibliographie Biographique et 
d'Iconographie des Femmes Célébres,: contains materials for investi- 
gating the lives of celebrated (and even notorious) women of all 
nations. There is scarcely a name of any note omitted from the 
volume. The supplement supplies additional information. We find 
a reference to George Eliot under the heads “ Evans,” “ Cross,” and 
“ Eliot.” 

M. de Maulde, in his luminous and deeply erudite work The 
Women of the Renaissance,? has given most interesting details of the 
development of feminism in Italy and France in the sixteenth cen- 
tury. The curious resemblance between the Renaissance and our 
own age gives a practical importance to the subject. Up to the 
period of the Renaissance women had been regarded as inferior to 
men. Then the arena of female activity was widened, and the idea 
that, while men acted and struggled, women inspired their efforts, 
gave great force and significance to woman’s part in the life of the 
world. M. de Maulde, in dealing with the questions of marriage 
and the education of children, shows how women legitimately won 
the privilege of taking a prominent part in the direction and the 
development of the family. The views of Ruskin in our own day 
are ably criticised by the author, who shows that, owing to his 
limited knowledge of love, the great art-critic failed to grasp the 
importance of the Woman Movement inaugurated by the Renais- 
sance. The book is well translated by Mr. G. H. Ely. 

1 Manuel de Bibliographie Biographique et d’ Iconographie des Femmes Oélebres. Par un 
Neux Bibliophile Paris: Libraire Nillson. 


* The Women of the Renaissance: A Study of Feminism. By R. de Maulde la Olaviére. 
Translated by George Herbert Ely. London: Swan Sonnenschein & Co. 
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MEDICAL. 


Recent researches have convinced a considerable section of the 
medical profession that there is a more hopeful prospect for 
sufferers from cancer than has hitherto been entertained. Perhaps 
it is this feeling which lately led to the formation of a Cancer 
Society. We are inclined to think that Dr. Robert Bell would 
have done better to submit his views for discussion at the new 
Association instead of publishing them in the little brochure before 
us.’ He takes a more hopeful view than most of his brethren, so 
much so that he is constrained to adopt an almost apologetic 
attitude, and it must be confessed that he has not laid a very solid 
basis for his conclusions. He argues that a normal cell may on 
reaching a suitable nidus develop at a rapid rate by devouring 
neighbouring cells. Such a cannibal proceeding he would consider 
explains malignancy. But he holds very strongly that the part 
attacked will not succumb unless it has previously been weakened 
from some cause, ‘‘ Spontaneous cure,” he says, “‘ has taken place 
when cancer has actually manifested its presence. Now, this could 
only have occurred when the vitality of the invaded part has been 
permitted to develop a sufficient amount of vigour to enable it suc- 
cessfully to combat the disease and get rid of it by absorption.” 

This hypothesis may turn out to be correct, but surely it is not 
the “only” possible one. It is quite as reasonable to suppose that 
the wandering cannibal cell might, like other organisms, die and be 
got rid of by absorption. But, leaving such questions, we find that 
Dr. Bell believes that local and general treatment is ‘‘ quite as 
efficacious ” (p. 8) as operation. The local measures he advocates 
are directed to lifting up the normal tissues of the surrounding 
area so as to enable them to re-assume their powers of resistance. 
Local hot-air baths and applications containing ichthyol are em- 
ployed for this purpose, while internally he gives thyroid and other 
animal extracts. Several cases are briefly related as samples of 
many he has treated, but we cannot say that the records are suffi- 
ciently definite to inspire us with much confidence in the conclusions 
he draws from them. 





BELLES LETTRES. 


FEw persons, even the gravest, can read From a Bachelor Unele's 
Diary? without hearty laughter, Mr. Fox Russell originally con- 

1 The Pathogenesis and Treatment of Cancer without Operation. By Robert Bell, 
M.D., F.F.P.S., &c. ; Consulting Physician to the Glasgow Hospital for Women, 


R. L. Holmes. 1900. 
? Froma Bachelor Uncle’s Diary. By Fox Russell. Bristol: Arrowsmith, 
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tributed these clever sketches to Punch. We can only say they are 
worthy of that famous comic journal. The adventures of the wild 
boys, Max, Tommy, and ‘“ Boots,” are not exactly realistic. Woe 
doubt that Max could have composed even a sporting encyclopedia 
in boyish jargon ; but Mr. Fox Russell must be allowed the exag- 
gerations of a humorist. The book has a flavour of Thackeray. 

As the Light Led+ cannot be described as a story quite free from 
cant. The author, Mr. James Newton Basket, could have made 
more of his subject if he did not obtrude his religious and didactic 
purpose so unpleasantly. As it is, it must be acknowledged to be 
much above the average fiction of the day. 

Allen Lorne, Minister of Religion,? is, indeed, a very serious book. 
If it appealed to the ordinary reader of fiction, it could scarcely hope 
for success; but we assume that it aims at producing more than a 
superficial impression. There is much to admire in the earnestness 
and enthusiasm with which every page of the volume is impreg- 
nated. Even an antiquated theology is redeemed by the tone of 
sincerity which runs through this simple and striking ‘ auto- 
biography.” 

The Tutorial History of English Literature, by Mr. A. J. Wyatt, 
will form an admirable addition to the list of educational works 
in the University Tutorial Series. We are afraid it is asking 
too much from the student of a small text-book to read Beo- 
wulf, portions of Chaucer, Marlowe’s Dr. Faustus, and many 
other classics. But it is only right to acknowledge that to 
make the student of English literature read for himself works 
more often talked about than examined in their original form 
is a step in the right direction. We are not quite prepared to 
assent to all the propositions in the book—even to the first, that 
‘* English literature is the greatest the world has ever seen,” but it 
is hard to avoid sweeping generalisations. The volume has been 
evidently prepared with great care and ability. 

The question of intemperance affords good material for fiction. 
M. Zola’s L’Assommoir and the play founded upon it, “ Drink,” 
show the truth of this statement. Fighting the Trafic* is a story 
of considerable merit. Its fault is that the tendency to preach runs 
through it, and spoils the flow of the narrative. We may, however, 
recommend it for perusal by the general reader, whether a teetotaller 
or not. It has many striking scenes and a good dénowement. 

Trait @ Amour,’ by M. Henri Doris, might be more appropriately 


1 As the Light Led. By James Newton Basket. New York: The Macmillan Co. ; 
London : Macmillan & Co. 

* The Autobiography of Allen Lorne, Minister of Religion. By Alexander MacDougal, 
London : T. Fisher Unwin. : 
iy iy" "9 History of English Interature. By A. J. Wyatt, M.A. London : 

. dD. ive, 

x Fighting the Trafic. By Mary Magdalen Forrester. London: George Thompson. 

Trait d'Amour, Par Henri Doris. Paris ; Librairie Plon. 
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described as a romance than asa novel. The tone of the book is 
religious to the point of enthusiasm. The style is admirable, but the 
author lacks narrative power. The introduction of the religious 
element into fiction has not been quite successful in England, and is 
not likely to be so in France. 

A tribute to the genius of M. Camille Bruno has already appeared 
in the shape of an appreciative article in the WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 
In his latest work, Z’Jmpostwre,! M. Bruno has given us a subtle and 
powerful analysis of the mind of a woman who is at the same 
time sensual and unscrupulous. Juliette Kouloff exhibits in love 
all the serpent-like tortuousness that Thackeray’s Becky Sharp does 
in the art of “living on nothing a-year.” She deceives her husband, 
and carries on two intrigues in succession without his knowledge. 
She tries to keep her second lover, Bernard de Brisoél, in lifelong 
captivity by declaring that he was the father of her child. Subse- 
quently, when she learns that Bernard has come to hate her, she 
gives the lie to her former statements, and announces that her 
husband, not Bernard, is the child’s real father, The husband, who 
has been a hidden listener during the scene, sternly denounces her 
as an impostress. The dénotment is not quite satisfactory. 
Bernard marries Yvonne, an ingenuous and beautiful young girl, 
and Juliette drops out of the story abruptly. Nevertheless, Z’Jm- 
posture is one of the best French novels that has appeared recently. 
It manifests great power of characterisation, knowledge of human 
nature, and a grasp of some of the less obvious, and no donbt 
more repulsive, ingredients in the psychology of the modern 
woman. 

The Gray House of the Quarries * introduces an entirely new type 
into fiction—the Dutch-American people. It can scarcely be said 
that Washington Irving, in his Knickerbocker’s History of New 
York, dealt seriously with the subject. The author of this novel, 
Mary Harriet Norris, has, therefore, really broken new ground. 
Her book is admirable in point of style. She has considerable 
descriptive power, and she tells a pleasant story. The character of 
Susanna is a splendid study. No person who takes up the book 
can resist its fascination. The religious element in the novel is, 
perhaps, its weak point; but those who are willing to take Mrs. 
Humphry Ward seriously will not find much fault with the contro- 
versial portion of Zhe Gray House of the Quarries. 

Vivian of Virginia® is a story of the first rebellion in Virginia. 
It has much of the charm which has made Zsmond, perhaps, the 
most fascinating work of its kind in fiction. Mr, Hulbert Fuller 


3 L’Imposture. Par Camille Bruno, Paris: Société des Editions Littéraires et 
Artistiques, Librairie Paul Ollendorff. 

aa Gray House of the Quarries, By Mary Harriet Norris. London: Jarrold 
and Sons, 

8 Vivian of Virginia: Being the Memoirs of our First Rebellion. By John Vivian, Esq. 
of Middle Plantation, Virginia, By Hulbert Fuller, London: Jarrold & Sons, 
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The characters in the book are real personalities—Sir William 
Berkeley, the ‘‘ Governor by Divine Right ; ” Master Bacon, the fear- 
less patriot; Zoe Langdon, and Sergeant Vivian—impress us with 
the feeling that we must have known and met them. To produce 
such an impression is consummate art. We congratulate Mr. Fuller 
on his literary tour de force. The beautifal illustrations add to 
the attractiveness of the volume. 

A Twofold Silence} by Mr. Edwin Hughes, is a startlingly 
sensational story. It will please readers who regard Sherlock 
Holmes as one of the great original creations of fiction, but it 
has all the characteristics of a ‘“‘ made-up” story, and those who 
prefer truth and naturalness to sensation will scarcely enjoy the 
improbable horrors in which Mr, Hughes revels. 





ART, 


We have already noticed Mr. Selwyn Brinton’s volume on 
Correggio, in Messrs. Bell’s “Great Masters” series. We have now 
received a separately published section of the third and final part of 
the same author’s work on The Renaissance in Italian Art.2 The 
entire work is called “A Handbook for Students and Travellers ; ” 
the section is designed especially for visitors to Milan and the cities 
of Lombardy, as being more portable in this form than the entire 
volume. Its two chapters are devoted to Leonardo at Milan and to 
Leonardo’s followers, and there is an analysis of the Lombard School 
from Pisanello (1380) to Sodoma (1549). There are six inset plates 
reproduced from photographs. 

For Mr. Brinton—‘“ with the old age and death at Rome of 
Michelangelo, that upward movement of human progress which we 
call the Renaissance had accomplished its work, in Italy had borne 
its fruit. From henceforth the slow centuries can mark only the 
progress of decline. The spontaneous expression of art has ceased 
‘to flow forth”—-even the greatest craftsmen, such as Andrea del 
Sarto, are “men whose technical perfection had no longer great 
ideas to offer to the world.” 

Be all this as it may, the writer has certainly a habit of thinking 
about more important subjects than the mere dry-as-dust details of 
Art history, which must be greatly to his credit with the reader. 

1 A Twofold Silence. By Eiwin Hughes. Bristol: J. W. Arrowsmith. 

2 The Renaissance in Italian Art. Sculpture and Painting. In three parts. 


Part III. Milan: Leonardo and His Followers. By Selwyn Brinton, M.A. London: 
Simpkin, Marshall, Hamilton, Kent & Co., Ltd. 1900. 
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The descriptions of the great paintings, such as the Mona Lisa, are 
minute, and show laborious observation as well as study of what 
others have said. The same good qualities are shown in the close 
analysis of the Lombard School, painter by painter. 

A “Handy Architectural Manual ”—250 pages, with 14 plates 
and 120 illustrations in the text—has just been published for the 
use of visitors to Old English Churches: It is intended “ to serve as 
an easily understandable guide to what is really interesting in the 
architecture and furniture of our ancient churches.” It gives clearly 
and in order details of styles of architecture, of furniture and acces- 
sories from altar to alms dishes, of decoration and monuments. It 
has an index, and is a good home book as well as visitors’ guide, 

We have often had occasion to notice favourably the series of 
convenient monographs on the great English cathedrals, published 
by Messrs. George Bell & Sons. The late volumes on Carlisle, by 
C. King Eley, and (from a uniform series) on Tewkesbury Abbey and 
Deerhurst Priory,? by H. J. L. J. Massé, show the continuous merit 
of a good plan, adopted from the start and conscientiously followed 
out. The history of foundation and fabric, the detailed description 
of exterior and interior, with plentiful anecdote and illustration, 
make up the best kind of guide. These easily-handled books are 
also complete enough to serve usefully the needs of students of art 
and archeology as well as those of the general public. 

The volumes of Messrs. Bell’s “ Great Masters” series on Donatello 
and Perwgino® comprise the usual illustrations, bibliography, catalogue 
of works, with indication of the museums where they are to be found, 
indexes, &c., in addition to the clear and interesting pages of text. 

The writer on Donatello treats of the Master’s life, in the 
Florence of the fifteenth century, in four chapters; and then of the 
Master’s works in four more, with a final summing up of his place 
and influence. The book is written with intelligence and con amore. 
But we are not certain that Donatello “is to-day generally 
reckoned as a mere Renaissance forerunner.” Few statues have 
won more attention and lasting love from travellers of every kind 
than this Master’s gentleman St. George. 

The volume on Perugino, by the editor of this very useful series, 
is, as might be expected, full, competent, and entertaining. The 
catalogue of works and chronological list are additions to art 
history in English. The book itself is “ the only fall account of the 
life and works of Perugino in the English language.” 


1 Old English Churches. Their Architecture, Furniture, Decoration, and Monu- 
ments. By George Clinch, F.G.8. London: L. Upton Gill. 1900. 

2 Carlisle. The Cathedral and See. Tewkesbury and Deerhurst. Bell’s “ Cathedral 
Series.” London : George Bell & Sons. 1900. 

3 Donatello. By Hope Rea. Perugino. By George ©. Williamson. “ Great. 
Masters in Painting and Sculpture.” London: Georze Bell & Sons. 1900. 
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THE MACHINERY OF DEMOCRACY. 


PerHAps nothing more strikingly illustrates the unconquerable 
conservatism of the British people than the perpetuation of their 
antiquated system of e'ectoral machinery. Even their perpetuation 
of a Monarchy and of a House of Lords is not more remarkable than 
this, for the continuance of those irrational institutions is largely 
ascribable to the flunkeyism inherent in the British character, 
whereas the constancy wherewith the Briton clings to his crude and 
inefficient electoral system must be due to nothing else than a blind, 
unreasoning dislike of change. For the veriest flunkey that lives 
must own that if a representative chamber be an advantage at all 
it would be best to have it as truly representative as possible, 
However much his flunkeyism might influence him in upholding 
the House of Lords, it must be conservatism pure and simple that 
prompts him to uphold the anomalies of the House of Commons. 

The practical objections to the system of election by constituencies 
have so often been pointed out that they need not be dealt with 
here. It would be a waste of time to insist on the imperfections of 
a system of so-called representation by which it might be possible 
for a minority of electors to return a majority of representatives. 
This one fact so absolutely condemns the system as to deprive it of 
its representative character altogether. Election by constituencies 
is really not a method of representation at all, so far as the entire 
community is concerned, and that the “ Mother of Parliaments ” 
should have continued, age after age, to owe its constitution to this 
blundering system—the first rough experiment in electoral machinery 
— is little short of marvellous. 

But there are other and less obvious objections to the principle 
underlying the system, which it would be well to poiat out here. 
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In the first place, the principle is essentially individualistic, and 
is thus opposed to that higher ethic of the State which we are now 
learning to recognise. Representative government having originated 
in an individualistic stage of society, it was inevitable that its first 
efforts should have been stamped with the marks of individualism. 
According to the old political ethic the elector gave his vote solely 
for his own individual good, and sent “his representative” to 
parliament to look after “ his interests.” Election by constituencies 
was the logical outcome of this view. Each constituency sent its 
member to parliament primarily in its own private interest, and only 
secondarily in the interest of the nation at large; and the repre- 
sentative chamber was not so much an institution existing for the 
common good of the whole nation, as a sort of fighting arena, where 
each member tried to get the most he could for “ his constituency ” 
out of the general scramble. 

It will be admitted that this is not a very lofty ideal of political 
ethics. A franchise exercised on such principles could possess little 
of that moral and educative value so often and so justly claimed 
for free popular government by modern advocates of democracy. 
Fortunately, however, we have outgrown this notion. We no longer 
regard the community as a fortuitous group of mutually warring 
individuals, but as an organised body of mutually co-operating 
individuals. We no longer consider that the voter has a right to 
exercise his vote solely for his own benefit, but we hold it to be his 
duty to exercise it for the benefit of the community. And to this 
view of the social organism the principle of election by constituencies 
is utterly opposed. 

And the position of the representative is as much out of keeping 
with the new social spirit asis the position of the elector. Weighed 
in the balance of modern social ethics the credentials of the “ repre- 
sentative of a constituency ” are found entirely wanting. By what 
right does, say, the member for Mudborough presume to vote on 
some question affecting the welfare of an entire people, of which the 
village of Mudborough forms only an infinitesimally small fraction ? 
The member for Mudborough has been elected exclusively by the 
inhabitants of Mudborough, no one else having been allowed the 
slightest share in his election. Such a mandate would certainly 
entitle him to a seat on the Village Council of Mudborough, but 
what sort of claim does it give him to a seat in an Imperial 
Parliament? It may be urged in reply that national affairs must 
affect Mudborough to some extent, and that, therefore, Mudborough 
can rightfully claim a voice in them. This is true enough, but 
what is here denied is not the right of Mudborough to a voice in 
national affairs, but the right of Mudborough to express its own 
exclusive voice in national affairs—which is by no means the same 
thing. Herein lies the whole difference between the individualist 
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and the socialist theories of the State. The one demands “ The will 
of Mudborough in national affairs,” while the other claims “ The share 
of Mudborough in the national will.” 

Election by constituencies is responsible for what is, perhaps, one 
of the greatest evils of the present electoral system, viz., local 
influence. This is an evil inherent in the system itself, and must 
last as long as that system continues. The “local magnate,” be he 
landlord or capitalist, seeking election to parliament, must of 
necessity possess a personal influence in the constituency, and such 
personal influence is utterly antagonistic to the true principle of 
representation. But with the disappearance of the constituency 
such local influence must inevitably disappear. When an elector 
living in Cornwall shall be at liberty to vote for the same repre- 
sentative as an elector living in Caithness it is easy to see that the 
reign of the “local magnate ” will be over. 

And as the influence of the candidate over the constituency would 
cease, so also would the influence of the constituency over its elected 
representative. When every member is elected by the nation at 
large he would be responsible only to the nation at large, and we 
should be spared any such experience as that of seeing men of the 
highest intelligence, character, and value in the counsels of the 
nation called upon to resign: their seats by an infinitesimally small 
fraction of the people under the influence of a passing passion. 

Thus, on the whole, it appears that the system of election by 
constituencies is both crude and faulty in practice and ethically bad 
in theory. Let us now briefly examine the proposed remedy. 

Of all suggested improvements in electoral machinery the well- 
known Hare system, so highly commended by J. S. Mill, is the only 
one that demands special attention. The main features of this 
rather complicated scheme are the abolition of constituencies by 
treating the whole country as one constituency, and the arrangement 
of allowing alternative votes to be cast in the order of the voter's 
preference—such alternative vote or votes to be utilised should the 
original vote not be used by reason of its nominee becoming elected 
without its aid. The vote, however, continues to be a vote for one 
member only, and this it is which seems to vitiate the system. It 
is not quite easy to see, if an elector has a right to vote for one 
member only, why he should be allowed an alternative vote on the 
ground that his preferential choice has been secured without his aid. 
It would be easier to understand the justice of giving him such 
alternative choice should his first choice have failed, but when it 
has succeeded his will as an elector seems to have been fully met, 
even though his vote has not been used. The system seems to 
attach a sort of importance to a vote in itself which one can hardly 
justify. The vote is merely the means of expressing the will of the 
voter—which is the supreme consideration—and if the will of the 
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voter be achieved without the aid of his vote, it is difficult to see 
what claim he can have to a further expression of his will by an 
alternative vote. 

But the question might well be asked, is the principle of voting 
for only one representative really the right principle? Does it not 
rather belong to the individualist theory of the independent con- 
stituency than to the later and truer theory of the social solidarity 
of the entire nation? It would certainly seem that, while abolishing 
the constituency by merging it in the community at large, we should 
also abolish the single-member vote by extending it to the whole 
representative body. If the representative body exists ultimately 
for the welfare of all—as is admitted even by individualists—it 
must follow that each individual elector should have the right of 
nominating the entire body, and not only one member of it. The 
representative assembly would then be regarded not as a concourse 
of individuals, each one owing certain duties to the group of persons 
who have elected him and to none other (as at present), but as an 
undivided body owing in its corporate capacity an undivided alle- 
giance to the entire nation by whom it has been elected. And few 
will deny that the whole tendency of modern social ethics is towards 
this latter view. 

The machinery by which this result might be brought about would 
be of the simplest description. Each elector would have one “ vote,” 
but that vote would consist of a number of “ nominations ” equal to 
the number of representatives. If the number of representatives 
were one hundred, each vote would consist of one hundred nomina- 
tions, but it would not follow that the elector need nominate one 
hundred different persons. He could, if he chose, restrict his vote 
to, say, ten candidates, giving ten nominations to each, or dividing 
his nominations among them in any way he preferred. A voting- 
paper might, for instance, be filled up as follows: 


Name of Candidate. Number of Nominations. 
A 40 
B 20 
C 15 
D 10 
E 5 
F 5 
G 3 
H 2 


To determine the result the several nominations of each vote 
would be apportioned to each nominee and totalled up, and the 
hundred nominees at the top of the poll would be elected. 

It may be of interest to point out that this method of election 
would secure the most rigid system of proportional representation 
by virtue of the simplest arithmetic. For any minority of electors 
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could, by concentrating their nominations on a proportionate minority 
of representatives, secure their election. For example, suppose a 
community of 500,000 electors voting for an assembly of fifty 
members. If each elector divided his nominations among fifty names 
the maximum vote would consist of 500,000 nominations. We will 
call this the “ efficient vote,” for any candidate receiving this number 
would be sure of election. Suppose, then, a minority of 100,000 
electors, wishing to return a proportionate minority of ten members, 
concentrated their votes on ten names agreed upon among them. 
Each of these nominees would secure 100,000 x $$ = 500,000 
nominations, that is, the efficient vote. 

If the majority of 400,000 electors, disregarding the claim of the 
minority to a proportionate representation, were to attempt the 
election of more than their own rightful proportion of members, they 
would certainly fail. Suppose, for instance, they were to attempt 
to elect forty-five members, their rightful proportion being forty. 
Each of these forty-five members would secure 400,000 x $$ nomi- 
nations, that is, a number below the efficient vote. Thus it follows 
that any portion of the electorate, whether a majority or a minority, 
attempting to overstep the due limits of proportionate repre- 
sentation, would by that very attempt incur a risk of almost certain 
defeat. \ 

It is easy to see how, on an electoral system of this kind, large 
though scattered organisations, such as the Independent Labour 
Party, which are now more or less at the mercy of isolated consti- 
tuencies, could secure their rightful representation in Parliament. 
With the removal of the arbitrary barriers set up in the system of 
voting by constituencies there would result an unrestricted circulation 
of the vital forces of the general will—for what the life-blood is to 
the individual organism the free expression of the general will is to 
the body politic, 

A. E. Mappock, 





DEc. 


A PLEA FOR THE ORANGE FREE 
STATE. 


Conspicuous in the famous Convention of 1884 was the permission 
to the two little Boer republics to contract the very closest alliance 
with each other. Over the terms of that alliance there was to be no 
“ veto,” even for the Queen. Naturally they acted on what might 
seem to be almost as much a suggestion as a permission, and the 
beginning of our troubles with the larger of the miniature nations 
found them bound together by the most solemn and stringent obliga- 
tions. Under such circumstances it is hard to see how the burghers 
of the Orange Free State could, as honourable men, have avoided 
helping their sister republic when Sir William Harcourt’s famous 
speech seemed to make it pretty plain to all of us that England was 
practically bringing forward a claim for suzerainty over the govern- 
ment at Pretoria which Lord Derby had given up. No doubt it was 
physically in their power to have backed out of all their engagements; 
but even if the law would allow a private individual to act after such 
a fashion in his dealings with his neighbours, could it be reasonably 
maintained afterwards that he was a person of unblemished honour ? 
It must be remembered that the burghers could not possibly be 
influenced by that passionate desire for a revenge for Majuba Hill, 
and those racial vanities which could go so far in England towards 
prejudicing the judgments of even the most honest men. Neither 
could they be expected to share unreservedly the, in the writer's 
opinion, really sound belief that our Imperial institutions are on the 
whole the best in the world—a belief which caused many good and 
sensible people at home to shut their eyes to moral irregularities in 
the steps taken by our Government in the direction of trying to 
extend those advantages in South Africa—as, for instance, by 
notoriously threatening war as the alternative with proposals, the 
refusal of which the most respectable of their own papers acknow- 
ledged to be no fair casus belli. Again, it was utterly impossible for 
them to think that there existed any great conspiracy among those 
Dutch populations which had just subscribed £30,000 a year to the 
Imperial fleet-—a conspiracy to establish a Dutch United States of 
South Africa by the crushing at once of the resistance of the British 
Empire and the British populations of their own country. They were 
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too well aware how satisfied they were themselves with their own 
quiet but prosperous little State, and perhaps even in their secret 
hearts—human nature is weak—-knew that they felt it to be rather a 
feather in their cap that they were the only Dutch citizens in South 
Africa who were absolutely and entirely free from all foreign inter- 
ference. At all events they had, as a matter of fact, the best 
possible reasons for knowing that no such conspiracy existed. 

To make, if possible, even more certain this already very evident 
truth, we have now the authority of a new witness, by whose 
evidence their most bitter opponents may perhaps be swayed. 

According to the Diamond Fields Advertiser of June 23, 
Dr. Jameson, in the course of a speech delivered in Kimberley Town 
Hall just before his election to the Cape House of Assembly, said : 


“You must remember that at that time the Transvaal was not the 
armed Transvaal of to-day. Apart from the rifles in the hands of the 
individual burghers, the whole armoury of the Transvaal was contained in 
the so-called Pretoria fort, guarded by, I think, three States Artillerymen, 
and its sole protection a broken-down corrugated-iron fence. (Laughter.) 
Only a few days before our crossing the border, Judge Koetze, travelling 
north with Mr. Newton, told the latter that, seeing and recognising the 
serious discontent on the Rand, he was then on his way to warn Mr. Kruger 
that, in his opinion, any night 150 Randites armed with sticks could 
march across to Pretoria, seize that fort, and have the Transvaal in their 
possession.” ‘ 


Such were the preparations made for driving the British into the 
sea in the days before the Jameson Raid. 

For all these reasons the Free State burghers were, on the face of 
things, uninfluenced by those various feelings which made the averagely 
honest British voter fancy that he was on the aggrieved side, when he 
was directly breaking the Convention of 1884, and quite inclined to 
pity himself as the rather too generous and magnanimous victim of 
the “slimness ” and ambition of two little States whose whole male 
population was scarcely equal to that of a second-rate English city. 
In point of fact they saw things as they were, and not as the English 
people now wish them to have been, and therefore felt that they 
were bound to fulfil their engagements with their sister Republic, 
which had certainly been imprudent in some of its dealings with its 
“ Uitlanders "—and perhaps even in some dabblings in foreign 
affairs—but had as certainly offered to submit all questions in dispute 
to fair arbitration. 

If, then, the Orange Free State had consulted any really honour- 
able jurist in Europe as to whether their engagements were still 
binding, is it not reasonably certain that his answer would have 
been in the affirmative ? And as in carrying out those engagements 
they have been admittedly at once the bravest of soldiers and the 
most merciful of enemies, is it not a shocking thing that their 
surviving male population should have to choose between fighting to 
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the last—-or whenever they can get a chance—or absolutely sur- 
rendering those burgher-rights in their little republic for which they 
and their forefathers had struggled so hard, and which they have 
plainly and admittedly forfeited by no moral wrong, For, it may 
again be asked, could any honourable man have advised them to do 
anything but what they did? The statesmen of England had given 
every sanction to their contracting their treaty engagements, and by 
those engagements they were surely in honour bound to stand. The 
fact that fighting from almost childhood to extreme old age against 
soldiers all in the prime of life, they nevertheless quite held their 
own on many a well-fought field, and on some occasions, as, for 
instance, at Spion Kop, proved themselves to be probably the very 
finest fighting men in the whole world, only showed how well that 
honour was upheld. And yet that is the argument for annihilating 
their little State which has now the greatest weight of all with our 
voters. “Just look at the lists of the killed and wounded !” they 
say. ‘* How could we possibly leave them unpunished after that ?” 
But if they were not to blame in getting into the battle, surely they 
cannot be to blame for having fought it well! Ona the contrary we 
have the high authority of Mr. Brodrick for asserting that in fighting 
as gallantly as they have fought they have been doing the very best 
work for the world, Speaking at the National Union of Conserva- 
tive Associations on May 1 last, and having told his audience 
that 200,000 men had been gathered into South Africa, the right 
honourable gentleman went on to say: 


“‘ There never had been an operation more likely to conduce to the peace 
of Europe than the war through which we were passing, because it had 
proved one thing above all others—that a war with modern weapons, in 
which they had a body of determined troops on the defensive, could make 
that war more costly, more prolonged, more doubtful, and, he was afraid, 
more replete with human suffering than wars had ever been before. That, 
he believed, would lead even the most aggressive Power in Europe—if 
such there were—to think twice before entering upon the doubts and 
difficulties of war.” 


If, indeed, the voters of England have decided on the annihilation 
of the Orange Free State, these words may serve as a very noble 
epitaph. But would it not be well for those voters to remember 
that no empire is so strong, but that justice should be a part of its 
defensive armour? If, then, this little State has done no wrong, 
but has only acted as the good, honest English voters would have 
acted themselves in its place, surely it is most just, and therefore 
most politic and right, that it should not be punished too severely. 
Beyond all doubt the sister republic has been imprudent; then on 
it let all the punishment fall. Let them lose their goldfields! 

May it not reasonably be suggested that this would be the best 
way to win back the friendship of the Dutch population of South 
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Africa, which can scarcely forget that an honorary degree has been 
allowed to Mr. Rhodes by the greatest of England’s universities. 

That fact may not have entirely exonerated the Transvaal; but it 
surely should in all justice exonerate the Orange Free State, who 
must have seen through it how determined the English people were 
to uphold their own race in these African quarrels. And this, even 
although the verdict of history may be that, on the whole, “impru- 
dent” is too weak a word to apply to the action of the authorities 
of the Transvaal. An article in the March number of the Fortnightly 
Review, which the writer of these pages has only just read, puts 
forward, over the signature of “ Diplomaticus,” the very remarkable, 
and apparently true, statement that, at the end of September 1899, 
the last offers of the Transvaal Government were practically accepted 
by ours in a document or intimation which was “ not official.” When 
we think of all the misery this war has caused, and of all the noble 
lives that have been lost, this does seem to be a very terrible fact, 
and one which should have great weight in turning all civilised 
peoples towards settling their disputes by arbitration, which is, at all 
events, never too hasty in its proceedings. But while that statement 
certainly seems fully to implicate the Transvaal authorities in the 
errors of judgment which led to this deplorable war, it should, per- 
haps, only tend to increase our pity for the honest burghers of the 
sister State. They could know nothing of this intimation which was 
“ not official,” sent in at the very last minute, even if their President 
was informed of it; but they did know that when all England was 
calling out either for a large concession of franchise to the “ Uit- 
landers” or for war, they had resolved on either breaking the 
Convention of 1884, which, interpreted by Lord Derby’s words, 
absolutely prohibited any such internal interference, or upon begin- 
ning the horrible voluntary human carnage of war. What course, 
then, was left to the honourable men of the little Free State but to 
keep their engagements ? 

Still that movement towards peace, even at the last moment, 
should make us all feel gentler thoughts for our own Government ; 
and no doubt we would all help them, if we could, in their duty of 
restoring friendly feelings to the white races of South Africa, and 
saving expense, as far as possible, to the Empire. Does it not, then, 
seem reasonable that these objects might be, perhaps, best gained 
by making a great distinction between the cases of the two little 
republics, while leaving what remains of them both free? Then 
every reasonable “ Africander ” would probably feel that justice had 
been done, and the good Boers would be left alone, which is probably 
again very much what the average Boer wants. It seems to have 
been proved that they treat their natives quite as well as the British 
colonial capitalists treat theirs; but perhaps by a judicious clause 
or two they might be induced to treat them even better. That, at 
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all events, would be a good thing. And if General Baden-Powell 
were made commander of its forces, surely Johannesburg should be 
able to hold its own against any “raid” from Pretoria, and thus 
save the Empire from having to keep up an enormous garrison in 
South Africa for the especial benefit of Mr. Rhodes and the other 
South African speculators, who seem scarcely to make any secret of 
their approval of the enormous expense to which their “ Uitlanders ” 
have already put our hard-working populations at home. 

Reviewing the whole matter, and trying as it were to arrive at a 
diagnosis of the causes which have led to this most disastrous war, 
it seems to be very plain that under the Convention of 1884, which 
turned the “Transvaal State” into the ‘‘ Transvaal Republic,” the 
Transvaal Government had not the faintest right to keep any possible 
number of British Uitlanders out of its territories, and that, on the 
other hand, the English Government had not the faintest right to 
insist upon their being allowed to become burghers. And certainly, 
now that the war has created a fair excuse for it, the taking away 
the mine country from the Boers altogether, and handing it over to 
its own industrial populations, might easily seem to be the very best 
way out of these very great difficulties. Surely under an able 
military leader, and backed by the moral support at once of the 
British population in South Africa and of the united Empire in its 
world-wide dimensions, they should be able to hold their own. And 
of course it must always be remembered that, in the face of the 
ever-increasing black population, the white man can never be really 
disarmed in South Africa, But, perhaps, above all things, upon any 
settlement that is designed to be permanent, it would appear to be 
plain that two facts which have been brought out by the war should 
have their full weight. On the one hand, England has shown that 
upon provocation she can throw with comparative ease 200,000 men 
into South Africa; and on the other, the Boers have shown a quiet 
and persistent heroism that has seldom, if ever, been beaten in the 
annals of the world; and, beyond all doubt, nothing makes a good 
and brave man—or his good and brave sons and grandsons—-so for- 
midable as a just cause. Up to this date nothing could be more 
‘* gentle” and chivalrous than the fighting of both Briton and Boer. 
Why should they not now study together the good old history of 
Roland and Oliver, and as they read the accounts in their newspapers 
of the new warfare and new provocations—more ferocious and 
horrible than those of any Saracen giants—which both their races 
have to meet in the East, determine that from this time out they 
will be the best of friends. 

To the writer of these pages, it seems very shocking that our honest 
young soldiers should have to go on killing these worthy farmers, 
and burning their houses, and starving their families to death, simply 
because the British voter, who sits at home in ease, will not be 
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contented with any form of peace that does not insist upon the 
annihilation of these little States, one of which, at least, has done no 
wrong. As to there being any glory to be gained by farther 
crushing them—the idea seems to him to be simply ridiculous. 

But then, from the very beginning, it has been his opinion that 
our Government was unjust in threatening war as the alternative to 
the acceptance of proposals, the non-acceptance of which plainly gave 
no “casus belli”; and thereby rendering impossible a reference to 
fair arbitration. He could not see then, and cannot see now, why, 
among civilised peoples, there should not be always three steps before 
war—first, moral pressure ; then insistence on fair arbitration under 
the threat of war; and then—but only then—war. 

No doubt, defenders of the Government will say that in the 
present case they did offer arbitration—the arbitration of imperial 
officials or personages. But considering that they were practically 
reviving a claim to suzerainty which Lord Derby had given up, many 
people will think that the Boers were right in refusing such arbitra- 
tion, and claiming that of a neutral state or a neutral court. 

We must remember that the difficulties of the Transvaal authorities 
were, as has been already suggested, very great. As the burgher 
voters numbered, perhaps, not much more than thirty thousand in 
all, it was plain that if they gave equal votes to a larger number of 
practically British voters, they were simply annihilating their little 
Republic; and it might easily seem to them that the five-year 
franchise was the thin edge of the wedge, which was to be driven 
home by the huge hammer of British “ Suzerainty,” in its undefined, 
and therefore to them, most dangerous sense. 

The fact that in a conversation before the Convention of 1881, 
Mr. Kruger committed himself to a loose statement that all British 
Uitlanders should have political rights in his State, would seem to 
have no greater effect on the great Convention of 1884, than a 
vendor’s having told a purchaser in conversation that there was good 
rabbit-shooting on a property, could have on a properly signed 
conveyance in fee simple, executed after the purchaser had been in 
possession of the lands under a lease for a year (in the Boer case the 
Convention of 1881, between which and 1884 changes were made in 
the franchise). If the rabbit-shooting was of the essence of the 
bargain, it should have been mentioned in the conveyance. And 
practically before the rush to the mines, the political rights of the 
British Uitlanders were of no more comparative importance than 

the rabbit-shooting on an ordinary property, while the internal 
freedom of the burghers was of the essence of the whole contract. 

At all events, and however these things may be, we must surely 
be right in maintaining that the first interest of this great Empire is 
justice, while the second—just because it is the most prosperous 
empire—must be peace. 
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It is indeed a very awful fact that this little war has already 
destroyed the lives, or permanently the healths, of twelve thousand 
British men. The depth of the tragedies glanced at by these figures 
might well have made the British voter most critical of the ways of 
the diplomacy that led to them. Imperialism is a very fine cry, but it 
would be a very poor love of this great Empire that would wish to see 
it more unjust and more unsafe. It is, no doubt, true that a giant may 
sometimes have to crush a pigmy in honest self-defence, but if the 
rights of the case are at all evenly divided, that crushing is for all 
mere lookers-on a most hateful performance, especially when the 
pigmy makes a gallant fight. And I believe it is an admitted fact 
that this country is now hated by almost all the peoples of the 
Continent—as distinguished from their rulers—and, beyond all 
doubt, this is a most formidable element of danger. It may be 
pleasant for the typical war-voter to feel persuaded while he is 
sitting in his music-hall that he is singly a match for at least two 
Frenchmen or Russians, and, I suppose, for about one and a half 
Germans; but if ever—which, may God, ia the interest of them all, 
forbid !—he has all three nations on his hands at once, he will know 
what war is under very different conditions from any of which he 
has as yet had experience. 

But I quite grant that it may sometimes be very difficult to avoid 
war even with a very small enemy. All I plead for are generosity 
and justice in the hour of triumph; and perhaps a fair recognition 
of the fact—there is a great deal in a name—that just Englanders 
are not “little Englanders.” 


WALTER SWEETMAN. 
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THE REIGN OF FORCE. 


“Vel iniquissimam pacem juctissimo bello 
ante ferrem.’’—CICERO, Ep ad Fam. 


THE revival of the military spirit reminds us that the reign of force 
is not yet played out in the drama of mankind. In war we see an 
illustration, however imperfect, of the theory of natural selection as 
applied to the history of the human race in its struggle towards 
civilisation. On this account many war-loving persons, who would 
otherwise avoid the application of science to social phenomena, are 
never tired of dwelling on the biological basis of war, especially 
during a crisis of blatant militarism, and justifying its persistence 
as an exemplification of the survival of the fittest. But a close 
examination of the case will show us that too much is deduced, in 
reference to the present and future of militarism, at this stage of the 
world’s progress. 

The application of the principle of evolution to human society 
is one of the great achievements of the nineteenth century, and we 
now look upon social evolution as part of cosmic evolution. If we 
accept the definition of evolution as a progress from an indefinite 
incoherent homogeneity to a definite coherent heterogeneity, we 
acknowledge that the cosmical process is one and continuous from 
nebulous homogeneity to the heterogeneity of civilised societies. 
We are then prepared as we pass from biology to psychology, and 
on to sociology, to find an analogy between individual organisms and 
social organisms, Much is suggested in reference to the war 
problem if we liken society to an organism. This comparison is 
bound of course to show us how at first “the battle of life” was not 
only unavoidable, but absolutely necessary. 

“Every animal,” says Mr. Herbert Spencer, “ sustains itself and 
grows by incorporating either the materials composing other animals 
or those composing plants; and, from microscopic protozoa upwards, 
it has been through success in the struggle thus to incorporate, that 
animals of the greatest sizes and highest structures have been 
evolved.” We have also the individual conflicts amongst primitive 
man, which eventually ended in the formation of tribes, and conflicts 
between hordes instead of mere individuals. War was not only 
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unavoidable, but even an absolute necessity to social integration in 
primitive societies. Protection against ‘enemies, and the need for 
food acted as a primary motive, much accentuated by pressure 
of population. The weaker were sacrificed to the stronger, as we 
find in the case of creatures of all kinds which fill the earth. That 
the early superiority of the warlike tribes showed some substantial 
merit we cannot doubt. We have the virtues of valour and 
discipline, some scope for organisation, and the warlike tribe was 
united by a bond which gave it strength. 

But because herbivores must die in order that the carnivore may 
live, and savages fight in order that they may feed, we need not 
necessarily conclude that on these grounds we can justify militarism 
as the struggle for existence at a more advanced stage. 

Let us consider the ethics of Nature: 


“ Nature red in tooth and claw 
With ravin, shriek’d against his creed.” 


Poets still speak of Nature as a woman. We regret much that the 
sex of Nature should remain unaltered in the light of Darwinism ; 
for Nature can no longer be represented as the benevolent mother, 
smiling upon us and dispersing her choicest gifts with gladness. 
She is cruel, warlike, merciless; she shrieks and has claws. To the 
unobservant and the wilfully blind Nature still seems placid and 
undisturbed ; yet behind a calm exterior there reigns the terrible 
battle of life which had such significance for Huxley : 


‘‘ From the point of view of the moralist the animal world is on about 
the same level as a gladiator’s show. The creatures are fairly well trained, 
and set to fight—whereby the strongest, the swiftest and the cunningest 
live to fight another day. The spectator has no need to turn his thumbs 
down, as no quarter is given. He must admit that the skill and training 
displayed are wonderful. But he must shut his eyes if he would not see 
that more or less enduring suffering is the meed of both vanquished and 
victor, And since the great game is going on in every corner of the world, 
thousands of times a minute; since were our ears sharp enough, we need 
not descend to the gates of hell to hear— 

‘ Sospiri, pianti, 
ed alti guai, 
* * * * 
Voci alte e fioche, e 
suon di man con elle.’ 


It seems to follow that, if this world is governed by benevolence, it must 
be a different sort of benevolence from that of John Howard.” 


The revelation of the hideous cruelty in nature (utterly ignored 
by men like Keble) comes as a blow to many, and we may well 
shrink from the contemplation of this hideous spectacle. 

And yet there is something far more hideous, more terrible in the 
modern battle-field, the militarism which is enforced by a humanity 
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which boasts of reason, and scorns the ethics of a lower state of evolu- 
tion. Yet, strange to say, militarism has the cordial approval and 
admiration of many who shrink from the contemplation of the life- 
and-death struggle for existence amongst plants and animals. 
Fally believing in the existence of the benevolent Creator of whom 
Huxley despairs, they witness and encourage a far more immoral 
strife, one which cannot be glossed over by scientific terms, or 
defended as a true aid to civilisation under the vague shelter of a 
necessary struggle. ‘ 

We know perfectly well that our modern warfare is not a struggle 
for existence, but a struggle for territory, that greed and not 
necessity is at the root of the armaments of Europe: we do not steal 
nowadays in order to allay the pangs of starvation, but in order to 
expand, and to gain this end we employ force, where more peaceable 
measures might well be worth consideration. 

Many orthodox clergymen, who very hesitatingly accept the 
essential identity of man’s bodily structure with that of the higher 
mammalia, and who reject with indignation the theory of moral 
development from the lower animals, are yet found to accept calmly 
the fact of war. They speak of it vaguely as “a law of the 
Universe,” and find consolation in the fact that, as war has always 
existed, so it will continue to exist for all time. They even make 
use of the science they too often detest, and remind the arbitrationist 
that war is nature’s method of advancing civilisation, and in it they 
see “the hand of God.” Such confused ideas seem almost beneath 
notice, and intellectually they are worthless; but since they so 
largely affect the ideals of our nation, we are obliged, reluctantly, to 
take them into consideration. 

Concerning Nature and War, we know that the battle of life can 
be justified only by its necessity in the economy of nature, as long 
as multiplication outruns the means of subsistence. It is a struggle 
for food, a struggle against enemies, and the adverse forces of 
nature. Horrible as is war, we find it necessary in the crude and 
imperfect ethics of Nature. But as time went on the primitive 
notion of war died out. It was no longer the only means by which 
Nature allowed man to live. The real struggle for existence passed 
from the province of militarism to industrialism, which has not yet 
solved the food and population problem. Militarism came to be 
regarded more and more as @ thing to be glorified for itself; it was 
sanctified by religion and patriotism, and the ré/e of warrior was 
assumed by kings and even philosophers. Aggression was the 
motive which prompted war. It brought wealth, and it was on 
account of its economic basis that it became the ruling power, and 
militarism identical with political organisation. 

A certain glamour of scientific sincerity is given to militarism 
by that high-sounding phrase “the survival of the fittest.” We 
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begin, perhaps, to think that the means may justify the end; that 
however imperfect and immoral the manner of procedure, yet the 
thing achieved is nothing short of perfection. 

What do we mean by “‘the fittest?” Dr. Alfred Russel Wallace 
tells us that ‘‘ the fittest are those which in each particular case are 
superior in the special qualities on which safety depends.” We have 
in the history of the human race, illustrations which show us that 
the bcst have not always proved winners in the great game of force ; 
for we find in the crude ethics of war, that those who are physically 
weak and numerically less must succumb to superior brute force and 
greater numbers. It is those who are most fitted to cope with 
their circumstances, and not the best, who survive, The civilised 
peoples of the ancient world were endowed with high intellect, and 
yet in the contest of the races we find that they were not the fittest 
to survive. The esthetic culture and the philosophy of the Greeks, 
the lofty speculation of the Hindoos, the advanced ideas of the 
Jews; all these qualities were useless to save them. Even the 
military organisation of the Romans was unable, in the end, to 
preserve them from the clutches of the barbarian. Force, however 
misdirected, is always awe-inspiring, and the contemporaries of 
ancient times were so impressed that they regarded the civilised 
nations of old as complete failures. When an isolated people rose 
above the average intellectual standpoint of the times, the fatal test 
of physical fitness was applied, and if found wanting, that nation 
sank in the scale. And so it comes to pass that the descendants of 
the barbarians, the Celts, the Teutons, and the Slavs, have been the 
fittest to survive; whilst the Greeks and Romans, Hindoos and 
Arabs, were inferior in the special qualities ‘‘on which safety 
depends.” 

Even in this enlightened age, we cherish an exaggerated idea of 
the importance of military achievements, and are unduly impressed 
by the triumphs of war. We are too apt to attribnte to war all the 
glory that accrues to us as a nation. This idea has been fed in the 
popular mind by the “drum and trumpet” historians, who seek to 
impress the young and the ignorant with the erroneous idea that war 
has made history. Mr. J. R. Green has striven to efface this long- 
cherished prejudice from the popular mind by the assertion that “ war 
plays but a small part in the real history of European nations, and 
in that of England its part is smaller than in any. The only war 
which has profoundly affected English society and English govern- 
ment is the Hundred Years’ War with France, and of that war the 
results were simply evil.” But, whenever our own country commits a 
political burglary, or oppresses a weaker nation average Englishmen 
and Englishwomen are so inflated with pride that they completely 
lose their heads, and are carried away by that species of self- 
aggrandisement which they falsely call patriotism, 
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If we seriously study the problem of war with minds free from 
bias, we cannot help seeing that the thoughtful must turn from it, 
not only with feelings of loathing, but with an instinct of its crude 
incompatibility with the deeper problems and searching ideas of 
this age. War is an excrescence on our modern civilisation, and the 
spirit of social evolution makes us revolt at the presence of this relic 
of barbarism. How often we feel inclined to echo Emerson’s 
humorous reproof that “to sane men at the present day war begins 
to look like an epidemic insanity, breaking out here and there like 
the cholera or influenza, infecting men’s brains instead of their 
bowels.” 

The ethics of force and the ethics of progress are opposed. Militarism 
teaches us to lay the axe to the root of the tree, to cut down and 
destroy ; but social evolution accustoms us to the idea of slow growth, 
to the “ increasing purpose ” that runs through the ages, The growth 
of the English Constitution is a phase of development which appeals 
more powerfully to us at the present day, than the record of the 
world’s battlefields ; and we must hope that this interest will increase 
amongst all classes, for Gibbon warned us that ‘‘as long as mankind 
shall continue to bestow more liberal applause on their destroyers 
than on their benefactors, the thirst of military glory will ever be 
the vice of the most exalted characters.” Force cannot satisfy or 
appease any nation, especially one that has passed the stage of 
barbarity, and values the higher virtues. Milton grasped the utter 
incapacity of war to really settle anything, the inefficacy of defeat, 
and the sting it leaves behind. Surely some of the old Cromwellian’s 
own feelings under the Restoration are depicted in those words :— 


“Who overcomes 
By force, hath overcome but half his foe.” 


And when all was lost from the worldly standpoint, there yet 
remained ‘the unconquerable will and study of revenge, immortal 
hate, and courage never to submit or yield.” The appeal to force is 
a low one, and does not convince. Did the Franco-German War 
bring anything but enmity ? or did the Crimean do much more than 
convert Europe into a vast military camp ? 

Militarism is again opposed to progress, inasmuch as it tends 
towards despotism in government, and rigidly upholds authority. 
“ Armies are essentially monarchical,” said Napoleon. Militarism 
can convert even the lover of liberty into a bitter tyrant ; as we see 
in the case of Cromwell, who did not believe in “the divine right of 
kings,” but encouraged military force until the divine right of the 
army became as great a despotism. That militarism has an evil 
inflaence on the organisation of the State we can see to-day in 
Germany and France, where there is a tendency to regimentation 
in the severe restrictions on individual liberty, and the number of 
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officials appointed to enforce legislative restraints. The continuance 
of Bureaucracy under the Republican réyime can be understood when 
we realise that the Frenchman is accustomed to subordination as a 
soldier, and therefore takes coercion as a citizen somewhat as a matter 
of course. Even in England we see an ever increasing tendency, 
with the revival of military ideas, to restrictions of individual liberty, 
to ownership by the community, and more Acts which interfere with 
us on the score of education, taxation, and the regulation of private 
industrial pursuits. 

Democracy is the tendency of all civilisation, a condition in which 
compulsory co-operation (characteristic of militarism) is replaced by 
voluntary co-operation. The elevation of the race is the aim of 
all progress ; but military morals tend to overlook its importance, 
indeed they hardly conceive of its existence, laying undue stress on 
the greatness of a few marked individuals. Eras of great military 
importance are always marked by the rise and conspicuous elevation 
of heroes, whilst the masses are left unlettered and neglected. We 
have had enough in the past of undue hero worship ; and nowadays 
we are awakening from the slumber of past ages and aspiring to the 
ever increasing development of the race. We echo Browning’s 
words : 


*O God, make no more giants, 
Elevate the race.” 


This idea began to be realised, however faintly, as soon as human 
necessities were supplied by labour instead of war; and man 
discovered that it was more profitable to live in a state of co-operation 
than in a state of chronic strife. 

Perhaps the acme of all civilisation will be reached when this idea 
is applied to nations and we realise that international interests 
are not necessarily antagonistic. At present we are very far 
removed from an ideal which looks beyond the petty interests of 
a narrow patriotism. Commercial liberty does not appeal to those 
who sympathise with war. The Crimean War, and the spirit of 
narrowness and enmity which followed in its train, had a pro- 
found influence on the commerce of nations; and the dream of 
peace, which had advanced Europe towards Free Trade, was shat- 
tered entirely, so that there was a reaction in favour of Protection. 
The results of the Franco-German War were also disastrous, 
inasmuch as, in order to raise money for the support of the European 
armaments, resort was had to the Custom House. Free commerce 
between nations cannot co-exist with the reign of force. The idea 
of antagonism must die, and in its place be substituted the idea of 
mutual profit. Early tribes did not indulge in friendly barter, but 
in seizure of the goods of others ; but we know that, in time, peaceful 
co-operation was found to answer better, and, as between tribes, so 
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between nations, will be our final goal of reciprocity of interests. 
The ethics of militarism cannot understand this ideal of freedom and 
peace ; because the struggle for existence is here replaced by a higher 
morality, in which the interests of humanity and the idea of brother- 
hood are paramount. 

The reign of force has always been marked by an undue exaltation 
of physical power, and a corresponding contempt for suffering and 
weakness. In early times physical weakness was the one great dis- 
advantage, and this was accentuated by militancy; so that we find 
slavery a direct result of war, also a low position for women. Con- 
cerning woman’s share in the undue exaltation of force, we may find 
some reason for thinking that, directly and indirectly, she has been 
instrumental in helping to develop the force which has reacted £0 
disastrously, in many ways, on her own position. We can easily 
understand that, in times when woman required physical protection, 
she would naturally show a decided preference for the man who 
would be best able to fight for her. Physical prowess in the days 
of chivalry was admired and rewarded by the fair lady, who bestowed 
her favours on the knight victorious at the tournament, quite irre- 
spective of his mental and moral capabilities. To go back still 
farther, Darwin has pointed out that the strongest and handsomest 
males survive, not only on account of their own struggles, but also 
from female choice. This doctrine of sexual selection causes the 
female birds to choose what Mr. Hewitt calls “the most vigorous, 
defiant, and mettlesome male.” If this be the case, we find that the 
theory of female preference gives a bias in the direction of force. 
But these far-off female preferences are too remote to be analysed 
with any hope of present profit. As a bird, “the most vigorous, 
defiant, and mettlesome male” may possess charms which we are 
quite unable to appreciate; but in the form of a man, the enlightened 
modern woman sees in him a creature fit only to practise the 
barbarous arts of war, an embodiment of “the blind wild beast 
of force.” 

It can hardly be a cause of surprise that women should have an 
ever increasing horror of coarse brute force, when we realise that 
Man for many ages has been boasting of his physical strength, and 
flaunting it in her face with as much pride as if it were a hard- 
earned glory. Moreover, it has entered largely into his conception 
of rights, influenced by a military régime. The deep-rooted con- 
viction that brute force must have a vote, whilst mental and moral 
force may remain unrepresented, would seem to carry one back to 
very primitive ideas: And yet the newspapers of to-day, and the 
politicians (even of the first rank) are never tired of reminding us 
that even quite ignorant men have a right, above women, to a share 
of political power “because they possess de facto a share of the 
physical force upon which all political arrangements ultimately 
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repose.” There is no better instance than this, which bases govern- 
ment on the policeman system, with which to illustrate the continuous 
glorification of the reign of force; and also, we may add, no better 
instance of the veiled contempt for mere industrialism. 

Progress is largely dependent upon individual liberty of thought 
and action, but under militarism lack of conformity is strongly 
discouraged, Nowhere does this receive better illustration than in 
the case of women, who are invariably made the subject of superficial 
generalisations ; and placed under laws made by men who cannot 
possibly understand their varied needs. A large majority of men 
still retain a few superficial and inherited notions about the nature 
of woman ; and when she baffles him by revealing a complexity of 
nature, he accuses her of being a mass of contradiction, and a riddle 
never to be solved. This confession of inability to grapple with the 
woman problem is full of significance. Let past failure prove a 
warning. Men will never gain any insight into the subject until 
they think of woman as apart from mere sex, and have tested her 
capacity by giving her liberty of thought and action. Militarism 
especially fosters a tone of thought about women which tends to 
produce uniformity, and delights in suppressing the important factor 
of differentiation, 

The reign of force is opposed alike to the Utopia of the evolutionist 
and the ideal of the Christian, although the average teacher of the 
religion of love would make us doubt it. Occasionally we find a 
brave parson who faces the truth, and tells us, as did Canon Moore 
Ede, “‘ that war does turn a nation away from the ideal of Christ, does 
pervert the moral jadgment, does exalt vengeance above forgiveness, 
does glorify force.” ‘ When our youth regard the soldier as their 
greatest hero, and consider shooting straight and dying game as the 
highest virtue, their moral standard is not the standard of Christ.” 
The insight of the founder of Christianity serves to illustrate to us 
that civilisation must be founded on a new force, which would be 
moral and spiritual. The old Jewish law which had enforced so 
much and threatened penalties, was replaced by the law of love, 
which would work everything. The Old Testament illustrates military 
morals; but in the New Testament the idea of God as the Lord 
of Hosts is replaced by the conception of the Father of Mankind. 
The ideal of Christianity is essentially one which believes in the 
brotherhood of man, and its realisation would result in universal 


peace. 
The millennium of the evolutionist would bring us to the same 


end. In social evolution we have chiefly to notice the transference 
of power. We have passed the stage when brute force appeals to 
us; muscle without mind does not influence us profoundly, whilst 
mind without muscle proves of much effect. Mechanics have already 
taken the place of mere physical force, and in the future we must 
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look for a greater intelligence and skill; but the ethics of enlighten- 
ment would oppose the invention of life-destroying machines, it being 
the aim of civilisation to preserve life rather than to destroy it. 
Napoleon defined war as “the trade of barbarians, and the art of 
bringing the greatest physical force to bear on a single point.” 
But a high ethical ideal would settle differences by reason and 
justice, and not by force. The fact that war perverts the moral 
standard is in itself sufficient reason why militarism can have no 
place in the ethics of the future. We know that military organisa- 
tion and military action are opposed to justice, and their inequity 
permeates society and is shown in every social relation. 

War suspends the rules of moral obligation and produces a type 
of national character which fosters revenge and a false patriotism. 
With the growth of equity will come a higher conception of patriot- 
ism than we at present realise; a sentiment loftier than mere vanity, 
greed, and the pride of expansion; a higher patriotism, which will 
realise the solidarity of mankind and seek the well-being of the 
human race as an organic whole. 

The progressive advance of humanity is no chimera. Yet devo- 
lution is always present as well as evolution. We are discouraged 
because of the present revival of militancy, and the discovery that 
war is still the delight of a large number of civilised men and 
women, and of all the young and ignorant. But we must not allow 
a retreating wave to deceive us as to the incoming tide of civilisation. 
We are “ sway'd by vaster ebbs and flows than can be known to you 
or me.” It is true that reversion is ever dragging evolution in the 
mud; yet we must not falter, but “ move upward, working out the 
beast.” Militancy can bring nothing but evil in the present stage 
of civilisation; for, however much we may owe to war in the remote 
past, we should now be fully convinced that an ever-spreading 
industrialism will prove a better civiliser than supremacy by means 
of violence. 

In conclusion, we should like to ask those who justify militarism 
as a continuation of the etkics of the cosmos, if they sincerely 
believe that these morals will suffice us in a high state of civilisa- 
tion. 

Are the ethics of Nature to be our only guide in the solution of 
the complex problems of our age, and are we to rest content with 
the ape and tiger standard? ‘Cosmic nature is no school for 
virtue, but the head-quarters of the enemy of ethical nature,” says 
Huxley, and a keen realisation of this helps us to judge aright that 
false sentiment which clings to militarism as “a law of Nature,” 
The ethical man devotes his existence to the obliteration of his 
animal ancestry and its non-ethical ways. He does not wish to 
continue the struggle for existence, but to limit it as far as possible. 
We do our utmost to suppress pestilence and famine. War yet 
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remains for us to give it the attention which it demands. We 
cannot forget that a new impetus has been given to us in the 
direction of ethics, and successful efforts are being made to found 
right conduct on a scientific basis. 

By the aid of these attempts we are enabled to see more clearly 
than we have ever done before, exactly what kind of ethical ideal 
lies ahead ; and in it ‘‘ the rampant egoism of a brutal militancy” 
will play no part. 

Honora Twycross. 























1900. 


THE ELECTIONS IN AUSTRIA. 


THE elections about to take place in Austria possess an interest 
far beyond the limits of the Dual Monarchy. The Emperor has 
announced his resolve to tolerate the licensed brawl of the last three 
years no longer, and has hinted that if the nuisance is not abated, 
he will take steps to abate it himself. So far from being awed by 
the threat, however, the parties are busily engaged in putting 
forward new demands; and there is some probability that the 
Emperor may feel himse!f called upon to pour the molten metal 
into a new mould. 

Austrian politics can be explained in a sentence. The Hapsburg 
Empire is 8 mosaic without a pattern. The oath to the Emperor- 
King at the opening of the Chambers was taken in twenty-three 
languages. The subjects of Francis Joseph are bound together by 
none of the ties that have made strong united states all rouna him ; 
they are of diverse race and language; they have no historical 
traditions in common; and they are animated by ambitions which 
can only be realised by one section at the expense of another. 
Wherever he turns, he is confronted with a menace to the stability 
of his empire. The relations with Hungary are less satisfactory 
than they were. The renewal of the Ausgleich in 1897 was not 
constitutionally effected ; an agitation for a tariff between the two 
halves of the empire is growing; the Kossuthists are still a formid- 
able band ; and in the last few weeks a new bone of contention has 
been found in the evident determination of the Magyars to recognise 
the Countess Chotek as the future Empress. Moreover, the internal 
tranquillity of Hungary is by no means assured. ‘The Magyars are 
the most numerous race, but they do not form a majority of the 
populations represented at Buda-Pesth. Transylvania has not 
forgotten how she was forced into union thirty years ago; and 
Croatia, despite the special privileges which her strength enabled her 
to secure, is casting her eyes on the fair lands of her neighbour 
province Bosnia. In the Cis-Leithan provinces, or Austria proper, 
the Emperor can look with satisfaction to the South-West corner 
alone. The stout Tyrolese have never given their beloved master a 
moment's anxiety. On the Adriatic border, the embers of 
“‘irredentism ” still smoulder, though frowned on by the House of 
Savoy. The capital of the Empire is convulsed by the noisy strife 
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of the Anti-Semites, In Galicia, far away beyond the Carpathians, 
the Ruthenian peasantry maintain a hopeless struggle against the 
great Polish landowners. 

Here are the elements of a pretty tangle. But when the 
patient is bleeding to death from a gaping wound, the surgeon is 
forced to neglect the lesser ills. This running sore is the age-long 
struggle of German and Czech in Bohemia. 

No episode in the history of the century of nationalities is more 
remarkable than the risoryimento of Bohemia. Its founders were 
not politicians or soldiers but men of letters. Hollar the poet, 
Safarik the antiquarian, Havlicek the jurist, and above all, Palacky 
the historian, unrolled before the Czech people the story of their 
national life. The year of revolutions provided the opportunity of 
showing that the lesson had not been thrown away. An Assembly 
was held at Prague, and speeches were for the first time delivered 
in the native tongue. A series of demands was formulated, 
including popular suffrage, equality of languages, and the reunion 
of Bohemia, Moravia, and Austrian Silesia. When the Assembly 
had completed its business, and when every German was turning his 
eye to Frankfort, a great Slavonic Congress was held under the 
presidency of Palacky. The meeting was broken up, the revolt was 
quenched in blood, and for several years the reign of ruthless 
Germanisation continued; but the Assembly and the Congress had 
done their work. 

The expulsion of Austria from Italy may be held to mark the 
beginning of the decline of German supremacy. In 1867 a 
powerful lever was put into the hands of the Bohemian nationalists. 
The strife with Hungary was terminated by the simple expedient of 
satisfying the national aspirations. The gift consisted of a 
Parliament and a responsible Ministry, the direction of war, finance 
and foreign policy being undertaken by the Emperor-King with the 
aid of Delegations of equal numbers from both parts of the Empire. 
The significance of this departure as an object lesson was fully 
appreciated by the Czechs, who, in the following year, issued a 
declaration demanding Home Rule on similar lines. To this, after 
some delay, the Emperor replied that he gladly recognised the 
rights of the Kingdom of Bohemia, and declared his intention of 
being crowned at Prague. At this moment, however, when the 
hopes of the Czechs seemed on the point of fulfilment, the excite- 
ment throughout the Empire became intense. The Germans cried 
that they were to be betrayed, and the Poles and Southern Slavs 
put in their claims to autonomy. Count Beust, the author of the 
Hungarian compromise, declared the circumstances altogether 
different, and Hohenwart, who had inspired the reply of the 
Emperor, fell from power. 

The first result of this disappointment was the formation of a new 
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party, which took the name of the Young Czechs, in contradistinction 
to the Old Czechs, who were prepared practically to throw up the 
struggle. The Old Czechs represented the nobility and the land- 
owners, who, while desiring equal language rights and other privileges, 
were not averse to remaining members of a centralised Empire, in 
which they occupied an influential position. The Young Czechs, on 
the other hand, spoke for the towns and the labouring classes, and 
worked not only for the attainment of national institutions but for 
the abolition of feudalism. Between these parties a deplorable 
struggle ensued, and at first the Young Czechs failed to obtain much 
support. Two events, however, came unexpectedly to their aid. 
The successful revolutions in the Balkan Peninsula proved the 
efficacy of perseverance ; and, in 1879, the Old Czechs obligingly 
committed a blunder of the first magnitude. Taaffe, who became 
Prime Minister, gave two seats in his Cabinet to Slavs, and needed 
Slav votes for his support. A pressing invitation was sent to the 
Czechs to renounce their intransigeant attitude and to take their 
seats in the Reichsrath. The Old Czechs obediently took their seats 
without even attempting to make conditions. This patent failure of 
strategy gained a number of seats for the Young Czechs, and marked 
the first step in the decline of their rivals. 

The hopes kindled by the accession of Taaffe to power were but 
partially realised. The use of Czech was allowed in the Courts, and 
a Czech university was founded at Prague; but the long ministry 
closed with the fiercest battle yet waged between Prague and Vienna. 
The suggestion is occasionally put forward in English newspapers 
that Bohemia should be cut up into districts, in which the adminis- 
tration should be Czech or German, according to the balance of the 
population, But this plan, known as the policy of “Theilung,” is 
precisely what was attempted by Taaffe in 1890, and accepted under 
pressure by the majority of the Old Czechs, who were alone repre- 
sented at the Conference at which the measures were determined. 
Their acceptance of the proposal which, whatever its merits, blocked 
the way to the creation of a Czech kingdom, proved to be an act of 
suicide. The nation was at last thoroughly roused, and though 
opposition meetings and papers were suppressed, and the Emperor 
exerted the full extent of his influence in favour of the Panctations, 
the Old Czechs were routed. Only two were returned to the 
Reichsrath, and the party, as a political force, passed out of history. 
Victorious at the elections, the Young Czechs continued their oppo- 
sition in the Reichsrath, and by dint of organised obstruction 
succeeded in preventing the passage of the obnoxious Punctations. 

The struggle over the Punctations, lasting for three years, revealed 
the Young Czechs as the most formidable party in Austria, and 
rendered the pacification of Bohemia the most urgent problem of the 
hour. Profoundly impressed with the need of substantial concessions, 
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Count Badeni, a Pole, who rose to power in 1897, issued his famons 
language ordinance, by which all future candidates for Civil Service 
in Bohemia and Moravia were to know Czech. The result of this 
move we all remember. The measure was thoroughly ill-advised, 
and imposed needless hardship on the Germans without any propor- 
tionate advantage to the Czechs. In seventy-two administrative 
divisions of Bohemia, containing a population of one and a half 
millions, only one per cent. are Czech, while in ten of the divisions 
of Moravia there are no Czechs at all. That the officials in the 
German districts should be forced to master “a mere dialect ” was an 
intellectual insult even more than a political anomaly. Badeni was 
driven from power, and after an attempt by Count Thun to retain 
the ordinance, of which he entirely approved, it was withdrawn by 
Clary. 

There seem, nevertheless, to be several grounds for believing that 
the Czechs may ultimately prove victorious. In the first place, 
they are in a majority of about three to two, a majority, mozeover, 
which is growing steadily greater. Secondly, they are, on the 
whole, a prosperous community, unlike the people of Galicia, who 
are fettered by their terrible poverty. Thirdly, they are making 
steady progress in education, Bohemia possessing, with the exception 
of Lower Austria (which includes Vienna), less illiteracy than any 
other province of the empire. Fourthly, they possess the aid of the 
clergy, who strongly disapprove of the alliance with Protestant 
Germany and sacrilegious Italy. Fifthly, the race has become 
almost homogeneous in feeling. The Old Czechs have lost their 
influence, and agricultural and commercial parties which have recently 
been formed, professing indifference to the question of nationality, 
have met with scanty support. Sixthly, their German opponents 
are broken up into a number of parties—the Progressives, the 
Clericals, the Christian Socialists or anti-Semites, and the German 
Nationalists, led by Wolf and Schiénerer, who look not to Vienna 
but to Berlin, and raise the cry of “ Los von Rom.” And, further, 
the average German in Bohemia shows little interest in politics. A 
far smaller proportion of the German electors record their votes than 
among the Czechs. Indeed, several Germans who are strongly 
opposed to Czech ambitions have assured me that in their opinion 
the Czechs are bound to win in the long run owing to the lethargy 
of their opponents. The German Austrian seems to have less grit 
than his brother across the border. In Hungary he is being crushed 
out by the more vigorous Magyar. Of German schools open at the 
time of the compromise of 1867, one-half have already disappeared. 
Vienna is becoming steadily more Slavonic, and Prague has virtually 
ceased to be a German town. A final and, perhaps, the most impor- 
tant ground for believing that the Czechs may triumph is that they 
can render stable government in Cis-Leithan Austria impossible. 
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They form the ablest part of the largest race in tho empire, and 
they have learned to know their strength. ‘ Without reconciliation,” 
said Him, one of the leaders of the Young Czechs, recently, “ no 
consolidated Austria—nay, no Austria at all.” In fact, many 
things are more unlikely than the transformation of the provincial 
Diets, which are now almost powerless, into real Home Rule 
Parliaments. 

The obstacles to this course hardly need to be stated. The 
Germans of Bohemia regard the proposal as the Protestants of 
Ulster view Home Rule. The Emperor himself isa German. The 
Germans have been the ruling race in Bohemia for three hundred years. 
Galicia and Dalmatia would clamour for similar treatment, and the 
military objection to federation is regarded by the Emperor as in 
itself decisive. The Czechs are the avowed opponents of the Triple 
Alliance, recognising in it an influence that fortifies the German 
preponderance, and hailed the conclusion of the Franco-Russian 
alliance as “a safeguard of their nationality.” But, in addition to 
these difficulties, there is another which is less noticed in England. 
Bohemia is the seat of an anti-dynastic movement. Ten years ago 
there was nothing of the kind; but with the struggle of the Punc- 
tations there has come a change, though the Panslavists and the 
party which hankered for a Russian protectorate have almost disap- 
peared. At the Prague Exhibition of 1891, which was boycotted 
by the Germans, the Austrian hymn was played in silence. Dr. 
Gregr, leader of the Young Czechs, publicly declared that their 
attitude to Austria was one of ‘‘hatred,” and added that they 
“longed to emerge from their Babylonian captivity.” Busts of the 
Emperor were broken. The cry of “ Down with Francis Joseph ” 
has been heard. The Socialists have been steadily growing in 
numbers and influence. Most alarming of all was the state of 
things revealed at the famous Omladina trial of 1894, in which the 
ramifications of a large anti-dynastic secret society, including pro- 
fessors and university students, were laid open. For these reasons 
the claims of Bohemia find anything but a ready hearing with the 
Emperor, who not long ago took occasion to express his regret that 
the Czechs should choose such “queer” representatives. The record 
of Francis Joseph’s dealings towards Bohemia, a record of make- 
shifts and short-lived experiments, proves a very sorry foundation 
for the reputation for wisdom which he enjoys outside his own 
country. 

It may be asserted with some confidence that the Austrian Empire 
will not break up. The truth of Crispi’s dictum that if Austria did 
not exist she would have to be created is recognised by every respon-~ 
sible statesman in Europe. ‘The crazy structure is saved from 
collapse by the Emperor, the army, and by international necessity. 
It seems equally improbable that the empire can stand the increasing 
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strain of Czech hostility for very much longer. What is therefore 
principally needed is to prepare for conciliation at Vienna by con- 
ciliation at Prague. The two races stand face to face, animated by 
mutual dislike and contempt. To the German the Czech is a 
member of an inferior race ; to the Czech the German is an inter- 
loper, holding his position by brute force. To bridge this gulf is 
the object of a new party, which, after carrying on literary propa- 
ganda, came into political existence at a Congress held at Prague 
in April, under the presidency of Dr. Masaryk, a many-sided man 
who has sat in the Reichsrath and has been for some years Professor 
of Philosophy in the Czech University at Prague, and is widely 
known as the author of thoughtful works on logic and sociology. 
The aim of this party is to compromise the burning language 
question, and, while abating nothing of the claim of the Czechs to 
an ultimate restoration of their national life, to induce them to 
understand and respect their German neighbours by entering into 
the incomparable heritage of German culture. The Young Czech 
glories in his ignorance of German, and maintains the sufficiency — 
nay, the superiority—of Czech culture. On the other hand, Masaryk 
fully associates himself with Palacky’s memorable words, “If we 
do not raise ourselves and our nation to a higher and nobler activity 
than that of our neighbours; if we do not bestir ourselves to vie 
with the greatest of our own and other lands in the field of science 
and of art, we shall not only miss our place among the peoples, but 
we shall be unable to preserve our national existence.” 

In contradistinction to the wholesale changes demanded by the 
Young Czechs, changes the mere mention of which excites the 
Germans to fury, Masaryk confines himself to a rigidly practical 
programme. Believing that the opposing parties are so evenly 
balanced that some form of compromise can alone remove the dead- 
lock, he pronounces the Bohemian question a question primarily of 
administrative reform. The scheme which was approved by a 
Congress held at Prague in April of this year, may be described as a 
development of the old policy of “ Theilung” or partition, purged of 
its most objectionable features. The system rests on a threefold 
division for all purposes of administration, law, and education. 
After careful statistical investigations, which have been hitherto 
unaccountably neglected, the provinces of Bohemia, Moravia, and 
Austrian Silesia are to be divided into districts, in which German alone 
is spoken, in which Czech alone is spoken, and in which the population 
is mixed. In the two former the officials are required to know but 
one language ; in the latter the higher officials must be acquainted 
with both. In mixed districts, where a second language is indeed 
found, but to a small extent, one official must know both languages ; 
and if the number is inappreciable or, as sometimes occurs, the 
proportion changes with the season of the year, it will suffice if one 
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official knowing both languages, visits the locality weekly or fort- 
nightly. As the populations are mixed throughout the greater part 
of the country, no inconvenience can be found in sending an official 
from a neighbouring district. In the central departments, through 
which the affairs of the provinces pass, officials must be acquainted 
with both languages, except where the work has reference to a single 
locality, and one where no mixture of racesis found. For inter-official 
communications the higher official should adupt the tongue of the 
lower, but criminal cases are to be carried on in the language of the 
defendant, with which the jury must, of course, be conversant. <A 
similar principle of proportion must be adopted in respect to education 
in mixed districts. The same scrupulous care for the rights of the 
minority is shown by the provision that thirty children in any town 
or district, speaking a language differing from that of the majority, 
shall be provided with parallel classes. To ensure the smooth working 
of the machine, a special language department must be instituted in 
the Ministry of the Interior, both for supervision and as a Court of 
Appeal, working, of course, in co-operation with the Ministries of 
Education and of Justice, and with a central Statistical Commission, 
Farther details may be arranged by the Reichsrath jointly with the 
Diets of the provinces affected by the new laws, and the arrangements 
are to be periodically revised by mixed commissions. Hand in hand 
with these changes must go a large measure of decentralisation. 
The provincial autonomy demanded by the Young Czechs might 
easily become an intensified centralisation without a rich measure 
of local control. In this development of self-government is to be 
found not only the guarantee of the rights of the minorities, but the 
best solvent of the ceaseless strife of race. 

The elections will most probably result in the return of the greater 
parties in very much their present strength, almost certainly in a 
gain for the Socialists, Assuming the Emperor to be dissatisfied 
with this result, he is expected to suspend the sessions of the 
Reichsrath indefinitely, and to restore the period of personal rule. 
- The only alternative at present discussed is to abolish the old system 
of voting by classes, the parent of incredible anomalies, and to 
introduce something approaching to universal suffrage. If the 
Emperor is courageous enough to make this experiment, the bank- 
ruptcy of Parliamentary institutions in Austria may be deferred. 


G. P. GoocH, 








DEc. 


RECOLLECTIONS ABOUT GENERAL 
CLUSERET. 


By the recent death of Gustave Paul Cluseret—best known in 
England as a leader of the Paris Commune of 1871, and, to those 
whose memory reaches so far back, as a confederate of the Fenian 
Brotherhood—one of the most adventurous personages, and, in his 
later life, a somewhat sinister figure, has passed away. In his 
checkered career he had gone through every kind of transformation. 

In politics, as a soldier, originally a Royalist ; then a Republican, 
and for a time a worker in the cause of Social Democracy; an 
opponent of the would-be dictator Boulanger; but in latter times 
in close contact with the rump of the Boulangist gang; in matters 
of religion a Freethinker, and an antagonist of clericalism, he ended 
as a friend of the anti-Semite Nationalists, through whom he 
received an orthodox Roman Catholic burial in the strictest priestly 
style. 

As I first made his acquaintance when he came to me in a time 
of terrible events of world-wide import, the following personal recol- 
lections may serve to complete the portraiture of a man of such 
strangely contradictory antecedents and behaviour. 

It was in the beginning of the war which endangered the very 
existence of the United States of America. Napoleon III., who had 
formed the plan of a “ Latin Empire” in Mexico, was also an enemy 
of the great Northern Republic. In England the mass of both 
political parties favoured the rebellion of the slaveholders, Every 
defeat of the Northern States, which then still lacked efficient army 
leaders, was received here with jubilation, to the deep distress of all 
foreign Liberal and Republican friends of this country, who would 
fain have looked upon England as a champion of freedom and 
progress, 

Palmerston, Russell, Gladstone, wished to see the United States 
torn to pieces. Palmerston, in a letter to Lord John Russell, the 
Foreign Secretary, busied himself with the scheme of “ an arrange- 
ment on the basis of Separation.” Russell answered by saying that 
he fully agreed with the proposal; adding that “‘ we ought ourselves 
to recognise the Southern States as an independent State.”! In 


4 The Life of Lord John Russell. By Spencer Walpole. London and New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co, 
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Parliament, Russell declared that nothing worse could happen for the 
progress of mankind, nothing worse for the black race itself, than 
to see the North triumph over the South! Few are probably aware 
that in January, 1862, Russell, contrary to all diplomatic rules, had 
even virtually acknowledged the Archduke Maximilian as future 
Emperor of Mexico ; that is, fully two years and four months before 
that hopelessly indebted royal adventurer had even landed at Vera 
Cruz !! 

Gladstone exclaimed jubilantly :—‘“ Jefferson Davis has made an 
army, has made a navy, and is going to make a nation. We may 
anticipate with certainty the success of the Southern States, so far as 
regards effecting their separation from the North. I, for my part, 
cannot but- believe that that event is as certain as anything future 
and contingent can be.” With but a few honourable exceptions 
among English statesmen and public workers—such as John Bright, 
John Stuart Mill, and, curiously enough, Disraeli—there was a 
deplorable consensus of hostile opinion and of wishes for the very 
destruction of the Transatlantic Republic. The mass of the aris- 
tocracy and of the middle class were opposed to the North. Even a 
section of the working class in the towns was misled. The agri- 
cultural labourers, in those days, were politically non-existent, 

It was very different abroad. There, sympathies for the strug- 
gling North were rife in every country. In Germany, prince, peer, 
burgher and peasant were at one in this sense. They all hoped 
for the overthrow of the Slaveholders’ Rebellion. But in almost every 
English house where we had intercourse—barring the houses of our 
friends James Stansfeld, the late Cabinet Minister, and P. A. 
Taylor, the member for Leicester—we were continually engaged 
in a bitter fight for the cause of the American Union. The Press 
was nearly closed to its well-wishers. To help in sending over 
efficient military officers in aid of the North was, therefore, our 
earnest aim. 

It was even before all the downright enmity to the cause of the 
United States (the “ Dis-United States,” as they were ironically 
called) had come to its full poisonous bloom, that Cluseret was intro- 
duced to me. He came with a letter of my old friend Wilfrid de 
Fonvielle, the prominent scientific and political writer who has done 
such great service to the promotion of aéronautics. I had known 
Fonvielle, the descendant of an old aristocratic family, as a doughty 
Republican since the days of the German Revolution, when I was at 
Paris as a diplomatic envoy of democratised Baden and Rhenish 
Bavaria. In the historically famed prison of La Force, noted by the 
tragic September massacres of the great French Revolution, we had 
first met, when Paris was under a state of siege. The attempt of 


1 See Histoire de U' Intervention Francaise au Mexique (Documents Officies Recueillis 
dans la Secrétairerie Privée de Maximilien). Par E, Lefévre. Bruxelles et Londres. 1869. 
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Ledru-Rollin to come to the aid of the Roman Republic, by a rising 
in the French capital against Louis Bonaparte, had been’ borne down 
by military force under General Changarnier. A mass of indis- 
criminate arrests were effected. Contrary to the law of nations, I, 
too, was thrown into the Conciergerie, and then into La Force. 
There I made the acquaintance of Fonvielle, who had sided with 
Ledru-Rollin and the rights of the Roman Republic. In after 
years we met again in exile in England. Hence Fonvielle’s letter 
of introduction for Cluseret was to me a full guarantee. 

Cluseret, the son of an officer in the armies of Napoleon I. and 
Louis Philippe, had served under Napoleon III. in his father’s own 
regiment. When he came to London, he was held to have become 
a trusty adherent of the Republican cause. His conduct in the 
Crimean campaign had gained him the rank of captain. In 1860 
he had fought under Garibaldi, with the “‘ Red Shirts,” for the 
overthrow of Bourbon tyranny and for the foundation of Italian 
unity and freedom. This latter fact formed in itself a strong 
recommendation. 

When Cluseret appeared in my house, I was not aware, it is true, 
that in the Paris Revolution of February 1848 he had, as a lieutenant, 
held out to the last for Louis Philippe against the people’s cause. 
With difficulty he had been helped on that occasion by the Director 
of the Bank of France to escape in disguise, lest the defenders of 
the barricades should take their revenge upon him. Nor was it, I 
believe, known, when I first saw him, that in the sanguinary days of 
June 1848 he had fought against the proletarian rising as chief of a 
battalion of Mobile Guards, and been decorated, on that account, 
with the Order of the Legion of Honour. 

At the time he presented himself to me, certain charges affecting 
his private honour had also not been bruited about. They arose 
out of his administration of military matters during his service in 
Algeria, and they were afterwards stated to have been the cause of 
his leaving the French army. What truth there is in those charges 
I cannot tell. All I knew was, that he had cast in his lot with the 
Republican cause, and that he had considerable merits as an 
officer. 

He arrived in London in company with Ulric de Fonvielle, a 
brother of my friend Wilfrid. Both wished to go to the United 
States. I found Cluseret a well-built man, tall for a Frenchman. 
On scanning his features it struck me that his somewhat pouchy, 
hanging cheeks, indicating weakness rather than strength, were in 
curious contrast with his career. However, thinking of the some- 
times misleading freaks of physiognomy, I at once drew up letters 
of recommendation for him and Ulric de Fonvielle to the United 
States. Among these letters there were some addressed to Karl 
Schurz, General Franz Sigel, Friedrich Hecker, Gustay Struve, 
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Friedrich Kapp, and other friends who had taken part in the German 
Revolution. They, living as exiles in the United States, were to 
the fore—with a hundred thousand doughty German citizens in the 
army of the Republic—as leaders of troops, or otherwise, for the 
defence of the American Union. 

Cluseret expressed himself very gratefully for these introductions. 
But as soon as he had put the letters in the side-pocket of his coat, 
he suddenly assumed a somewhat theatrical pose, and exclaimed : 
“ Je vais la-bas, pour me faire un nom!” (“I go down there, in 
order to make myself a name!” Among the French all other 
countries are known as being “ down there.”) 

At that moment I felt a kind of repentance for having given him 
the letters to generals, officers, and statesmen in America, I thought 
I had detected in him, not the man of principle, but the self-seeking 
adventurer. However, matters could not be helped. So I tried to 
explain to myself, and inwardly to find an excuse for, his unpleasant 
utterance by remembering certain personal characteristics which are 
not quite rare in France. ( 

In the American war, Cluseret certainly rendered good service in 
1862. He thereby obtained the rank of Colonel, or, according to 
his statement—on which, however, doubt has been thrown—of 
Brigadier-General, Then altercations and quarrels arose, which 
made him, after a comparatively short time, quit also the United 
States army. The generals of German originan—Karl Schurz, Franz 
Sigel,! and others—wrote him, before he finally left, a letter in 
which they said :—‘ We hear with the greatest regret that we are 
obliged to part with you, and we take this way of expressing to you 
our high appreciation of the signal services you have rendered.” 
With General Fremont, to whose army-corps it had been intended 
to transfer him, he also soon fell out. The quarrel with Fremont 
became fierce and furious, leading, later on, even to judicial pro- 
cedures in France. ‘‘ Cluseret was the very incarnation of subordina- 
tiop,” as a recent letter of the French friend, who knew him intimately, 
puts it. 

Settling in New York, Cluseret edited a paper, the New Nation, 
in which he supported the cause of the Cuban malcontents and 
insurgents, in connection with a Cuban Committee, or Junta. In 
those days he sent me a mass of interesting communications dealing 
with that subject, some of them of a public, others of a confidential 
character. I need not say that I had the fullest sympathy with 
the Cubans as against the cutrageous Spanish misgovernment, One 
day, however, I had a curious experienc. It arose out of the visit 
of a Cuban agent whom Cluseret had sent to me. 


? In his Memoirs, Cluseret mis-spells their names “ Shurtz,” “Frantz Siegel,’ and 
soon. ‘his might be calculated to give rise to doubt as to the authenticity of the 
document. But he also writes of “Stonnewall Jakson” (!) &c. Such mis-spelling is 
of frequent occurrence in France, even amcng the best authors. 
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In that troublesome island, the Pearl of the Antilles, there are 
said to be many people of Basque descent, who hate the Spaniard 
on racial grounds. Not a few of them were among the organisers 
of the insurrection. The Basques are different in blood and speech 
from the majority of the Spaniards. They form, so to say, an 
erratic racial block; being of Turanian, non-Aryan, origin. But 
they have a dash of Gothic, Germanic, blood also in them; for it 
was in the mountain region which the Basques inhabit, that the 
Goths made their last stand against the Moors. From the Teutonic 
Goths the Basques have apparently inherited their love of local 
self-government. Unfortunately, in more recent times, this Basque 
attachment to their special Fwcros (institutions) has taken the form 
of ultra-Legitimist Carlism; the Pretenders taking good care to 
foster loyalty to the Carlist cause among the Basques by favouring 
their provincial particularism. 

Now, one of these Cuban Basques having been introduced to me 
by Cluseret as a confidential and active emissary, I agreed with his 
grievances pretty well, until suddenly he let out his Carlist 
enthusiasm and his hatred of Spaniards as a people. In doing so, 
he showed himself an out-and-out Royalist. The interview therefore 
quickly came to an end. It was not such aims that I wished to 
support. It was in 1867 that Cluseret once more arrived in London 
and paid me a visit. It wasin presence of Wilfrid de Fonvielle, who 
happened to have come over from Paris, Cluseret told us that he had 
a commission from the Government at Washington to inspect the 
English arsenals and to report thereon, and that, in this official 
capacity, he had been to Woolwich, and been allowed to see every- 
thing. I had no means of testing his statement, but had no reason 
either to doubt its correctness. On the occasion of this visit, he 
expounded «a very eccentric scheme concerning French affairs, 
When Fonvielle declared himself unable to fall in with his views, 
Cluseret answered him: * Vous étes tous des endormeurs!” (“You 
are all of the soporific set! ’ ) 

Subsequently it came out that at the very time when he inspected 
English arsenals, according to his assertion, Cluseret had accepted 
the title of Commander-in-Chief from the Fenians at New York. 
This fact he had taken good care to hide from us. 

Both I and Fonvielle were certainly fully convinced that there 
existed real Irish grievances, especially in regard to the Land Law 
Question—grievances which, it is true, were equally justified on 
English and Scottish ground. At the same time, I, and I believe 
my French friend, were not less convinced that any secession, under 
whatever form, of Ireland from England—assuming even that it 
were possible to accomplish it—would finally result in the establish- 
ment of an ultramontane State; that is, a kind of Irish “ States of 
the Church ”—owing to the priest-ridden peasantry, who form the 
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vast majority of the population. This opinion I had expressed often 
enough in English, German, French, and Italian writings, as well as 
in the American press. It was the opinion also of the best Liberal 
and Democratic leaders of the Continent. 

However, Cluseret did not turn up, after all, as military leader of 
the Fenians. When they rose, he left them in the lurch, placing 
the Channel between them and himself. He declared that one of 
the conditions of his accepting the post of Commander-in-Chief 
had been, that 10,000 men should be raised first, and as these did 
not come forth, he was released from his duty as General. He was 
sentenced afterwards in his absence. 

Curiously enough, he then wrote an essay in the Protestant sense 
for Fraser's Magazine, which at that time was edited by Froude, 
the antagonist of Irish secession and the upholder of Luther's 
Reformation. Such tergiversations were an easy performance for 
Cluseret. 

By-and-by he turned over another leaf. He now joined the 
ranks of the Socialists. Then, for the first time, he spoke openly 
to them of what he had done against the Democratic cause in 1848. 
Often he would say, in order to gain their confidence :—‘‘ Look at 
the way I have made since then!” (‘* Voyez le chemin que j'ai fait 
depuis !”) Yet he was by no means universally trusted by his new 
associates. Nor did he succeed in having his proffered services 
accepted by the Government of his country during the war between 
France and Germany. 

When Napoleon III. had been made a prisoner at Sedan, and 
Communalist movements extended from the capital to Lyons, Mar- 
seilles, and other cities, Cluseret suddenly went southwards, and at 
Lyons tried to establish a Ligue du Midi (League of the South), 
The proclamations issued by him from that region he regularly sent 
to me, though I had long ceased to correspond with him. 

In those manifestoes of his the word “ France” did not oceur any 
longer ! No doubt he would have been ready to tear the South away 
from the North, if he had been able to place himself at the head of 
such a Secessionist State as a Dictator. But his scheme was a 
mere stroke into the water. By some of his own associates at 
Lyons he was accused of “treachery”; by others, of “ hesitation 
and feebleness.” 

In the Paris Commune, we then find him occupying the post 
of Déléyué pour la Guerre, or Minister of War. After a while 
he became again suspect to his associates there. In a rather 
informa! way he was arrested and conducted to the Mazas 
prison, apparently first charged with negligence and incapacity in 
military affairs, but then also with downright treason. It must be 
owned that for many days he was simply kept a prisoner, and not 
even informed of the nature of the accusations. But the way in 
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which he subsequently dealt with those charges—or rather, in a large 
measure, did not deal with them—is by no means satisfactory. He 
was asked in the Commune: “ Whether he had not been in secret 
intercourse with the Prussian head-quarters? Who was the person 
that proposed to buy him with a million francs? Whether he him- 
self had not proposed to Ledru-Rollin to rally to the cause of the 
Orleans family ?—a fact affirmed by Delescluze (the intimate friend 
of Ledru-Rollin) at a sitting of the Commune.” And so on. 
Finally Cluseret was set free. The looseness of the whole of the 
procedures is astounding. 

There is much obscurity about all this in Cluseret’s own account. 
Years afterwards, suspicions of the same kind were still expressed to 
me by a moderate French Republican friend at Paris. He, however, 
now writes:—“I do not believe that Cluseret sold himself to 
Germany. But the reason, perhaps, is because Germany would not 
have him. I think he would have played very well the Bazaine or 
the Coriolanus.” In France, I must say on my part, suspicions of 
this kind are so easily raised without any evidence that I would not 
attach any belief to the charges mentioned in the absence of any 
clear incriminating fact. 

The Commune was vanquished, and the troops of Versailles 
began the bloody work of fusillades. Then Cluseret—so Fonvielle 
informs me—was hidden for a while by a priest who had educated 
him. He escaped in a clerical costume which that priest lent him. 
In this terrible civil war, Cluseret and Fonvielle, originally good 
friends, were in opposite camps. 

When I visited Paris eleven years ago, and Cluseret heard of my 
presence, he sent me a political pamphlet of his, with a flattering 
inscription on the title-page. At the same time he expressed a wish, 
through a verbal message, to meet me personally. I had, however, 
seen too much already of his extraordinary changes to be attracted 
by the proposal. I left his advances unanswered. 

After an amnesty had brought him again back to France, he, 
though elected to the Chamber of Deputies, ‘‘ became,” so I am told, 
“a quite extinct Cluseret, who had no other pre-occupation than to 
please his electors, in order to perpetuate himself in his function 
as a deputy.” When I went to Paris in this present year, at the 
opening of the Exhibition, I heard that he no longer dwelt there, 
but lived in the country, and that he was bodily quite broken. He 
passed for being eighty years old, but had only attained his seventy- 
seventh year when he died. 

Starting as a Monarchist; then turning Democrat; then 
becoming a leader of the Commune; then, in spite of his free- 
thinking ideas, a companion of the vile promoters of a Jews’ Chace 
and of their clerical and Royalist allies, Cluseret, in the course of 
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years, had boxed the whole compass of French politics. In the 
House of Deputies he played but an insignificant part. Had cir- 
cumstances favoured him in 1870, he, with his utter unscrupulous- 
ness, might have become fatal to the very existence of his father- 
land as a united country. Such as his career had finally turned 
out, the cause of the Republic and of social progress has certainly 


not lost anything by his death. 
Karu BLIND. 
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THE HUMAN BRAIN IN RELATION 
TO EDUCATION. 


THE relation which exists between the central nervous system in 
man and his mental faculties is too wide a subject to consider in 
a single article. In this communication, therefore, we propose to 
refer to that part of the subject which bears on the development 
and the hereditary character of certain specialised brain-centres in 
relation to their influence on the process of education. 

The human brain is an exceedingly complex organ, consisting, 
among other things, of a vast number of nerve-cells and their com- 
municating fibres. Each living cell contains a nucleus and an 
arrangement of organic matter, concerning which we have gained 
some knowledge of late years, but we know little as to the nature 
of the elements which form this organic matter. Nevertheless, it 
is upon the arrangement of these molecules that the peculiar 
work of the brain depends; for if, from accident or disease, they 
are disarranged, the injured nerve-cells are unable to perform their 
fanction. 

In living animals, if certain areas or centres of the brain are 
stimulated by means of an electric current, movements of definite 
groups of muscles of the body occur; and further, when these 
centres are connected by their nerve-fibres with that part of the 
brain which governs our impulses, voluntary movements of the 
muscles are affected. But if corresponding centres of the brain 
are stimulated in a newly-born animal, no movement of the muscles 
takes place. It is necessary for the organic living matter of an 
infant’s brain to grow into a specialised condition before his nerve- 
centres can accomplish the work which later in life they perform.! 


1 The period of life at which the various brain-centres reach maturity varies much 
among members of the same family, and even in the same individual. For instance, 
we frequently meet with children who, though otherwise intelligent, can neither spell 
nor do arithmetic accurately and quickly. Faults of this kind are sometimes due to 
imperfect vision, arising from a slight error of the refraction of light in its passage 
through the eye. Excepting this cause, the fault usually depends, among healthy 
children, upon a slow development of the nerve-cells which control the process of 
forming words, or in appreciating the correct significance of figures. Jt is useless in 
such cases to devote over much time to endeavouring to teach such children to spell 
correctly or to cipher accurately, and to worry, or still worse to punish, them for their 
deficiencies is simply barbarous. Patience and time will overcome the difficulty in 
most cases, the development of the nerve-centres concerned, although backward in 
point of time, being not otherwise defective. 
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Physiologists hold that, not only are the special senses controlled 
by their proper nerve-centres, but that to be appreciated these 
centres must be connected with that part of the brain which rules 
our intellectual power of perception. 

The most important of the mental activities of human beings 
appear to be located in the hemispheres of the brain; the existence 
of volition and of intelligence depending on the connection of that 
part of the central nervous system known as the cerebral cortex with 
the rest of the brain. It has been shown that in monkeys, if the 
anterior portion or lobes of the brain are seriously injured, although 
the emotional feelings and special senses of the animal are unaffected, 
their character and behaviour alter, the animal loses the power of 
attention and of intelligent observation, In man, if this part of 
the brain has been injured, his intellectual faculties become dull and 
he is apt to fall into a sleepy condition. There is no reasonable 
doubt that the anterior lobes of the brain, among other functions, 
control our higher lines of thonght, feeling, and action. 

The various brain-centres, such as those above referred to, appear 
to have become specialised in consequence of and in proportion to 
the exercise to which they have been put throughout many genera- 
tions of our ancestors, in order to preserve the race. It is the 
constant pressure of these conditions on the individual, which has 
compelled him to exercise certain mental faculties, and as these 
faculties ava the product of work done by nerve elements, their 
ceaseless employment gradually improves the organisation of the 
brain-centres involved. In their improved condition the nerve- 
centres become hereditary, and are capable of still further develop- 
ment by education. 

To illustrate our meaning we may mention a case that came 
under our observation. The natives inhabiting the Andaman 
Islands are compelled to wander through intensely dense jungle in 
search of food. To enable them to find their way through this 
thick forest they are in the habit of marking trees as they move 
along, and carefully noticing irregularities of the ground, so forming 
a trail, by means of which they can guide their steps. Their 
powers of observation in these matters become so keen that, it would 
almost seem the Andamanese possessed a faculty beyond the 
cognisance of more civilised people. 

An Andamanese infant, having been deserted by his parents, was 
taken into the house, and reared on the premises of the European 
Chaplain residing on the central station of the islands. When this 
lad had reached the age of ten years the chaplain brought him to 
Calcutta. The day after arriving in that city, while walking over 
the Maidan, we were suddenly surrounded by a dense fog. Our 
party came to a stand and were discussing the advisability of 
remaining where we were until the fog lifted, rather than lose our 
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way in it, when the Andamanese hoy, who was with us, hearing the 
discussion, said he thought he could find his way back over the 
Maidan, or open grass plain, in spite of the fog. He looked a few 
yards back, for he could see nothing beyond that distance, and 
recognised a stone which he said we had passed, and then a clump of 
grass, and so on, following from point to point various objects on the 
ground, until we reached the main road, and then home without 
difficulty. The boy said he had paid no particular attention to the 
various objects on the ground as he passed them in his walk, but he 
said he must have seen them and had no difficulty in recognising 
them again. It would seem that this lad had inherited a keen 
faculty of observation, such as that which his progenitors possessed ; 
our contention is that, as the colour and form of his peculiar hair, 
skin and features depended on specialised organic matter passed on 
to him by his parents, so also the physical conformation of his brain, 
and, therefore, his fundamental mental qualities, were derived from 
his ancestors. 

We can thus, perhaps, faintly comprehend how it is that our 
inherited faculties of thought, feeling and action are intimately 
related to and limited by our present organisation, being fixed in 
the molecular structure of our brain-cells. These faculties differ 
only from the instincts of the lower animals in that human beings 
possess more highly organised and a greater quantity of nerve 
elements in their brains in proportion to the size of their bodies, 

These inherited faculties of thought, feeling and action mould our 
character ; and although education cannot eradicate them, it may 
unquestionably do much to improve what is faulty and develop 
what is good in human beings. Training can do still more to 
rectify wrong thoughts and feelings which arise from ill health, 
inadequate attention, bad reasoning, and prejudices of various kinds, 
which are certainly not the result of inherited tendencies. The 
question is, can we obtain anything like correct information in the 
case of young people as to their innate mental qualities, Education 
must necessarily concern itself largely with these inherited tendencies, 
for the mere training of the intellectual faculties is of less import- 
ance in directing the future career of an individual. We could 
hardly have a better illustration of the shallowness, we might say 
misery, caused by confining education to the intellectual side of our 
nature, than that exhibited by the existing conditions of society 
among those of the natives of Lower Bengal who have been trained 
in our high-class schools and colleges in India, 

With reference to the question of obtaining reliable information 
as to the inherited qualities of young people, we can safely say that 
few persons who have attained to middle age are unable to form a 
fair idea of the mental faculties which have guided their own career 
in life. 
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For reasons above referred to, and as a result of experience, we 
know that parents pass on to their children their primary mental 
qualities or modes of thought, feeling and action. Parents, there- 
fore, are aware of the nature of the hereditary character possessed by 
their sons and daughters, and if they are wise they will make use 
of this knowledge in their home-training. Comparatively young 
children, especially boys, may be made to comprehend the nature 
and origin of their prevailing innate qualities. They thus come to 
learn the reason for the advice and line of action inculcated by their 
parents, a matter of the first importance in leading them to control 
their inherent harmful tendencies. 

In the preceding remarks we have made frequent allusion to 
specialised nerve-centres. It may be well, therefore, to illustrate 
their nature more clearly, by referring to the part they play in a 
definite act, such as that of intelligent speech. Our far-distant 
ancestors made use of a few sounds to signify the ideas compre- 
hended by their limited brain capacity and organisation. But as 
the social relations of these people became more varied, the sounds 
they made use of must have grown more complicated. By repetition 
through successive generations these sounds were fixed in that part 
of their brains which had acquired the function of registering impres- 
sions conveyed to them by the auditory nerve. An auditory brain- 
centre was thus developed, and became hereditary. Beings endowed 
with centres of this description, in order that their ideas might have 
increased volume and meaning, called into play certain muscles 
necessary for the production of combined sounds or words. To 
effect this object another nerve-centre was constantly exercised, the 
office of this centre being to control the action of the muscles neces- 
sary for the production of articulate speech. These two nerve- 
centres are in communication, by means of fibres, with a third centre, 
whose function it is to elaborate and render our thoughts intelli- 
gible. The combined action of these three specialised brain areas 
enabled a being endowed with such a central nervous system to give 
expression to his ideas in speech. This is not a matter of theory, 
for in consequence of the result of local disease or injury one or 
more of the three centres referred to may be thrown out of gear, and 
the part which that centre took in the production of intelligent 
speech is no longer possible. 

For instance, a well-defined area of the brain may, as a result of 
disease, undergo degeneration, and in consequence the individual so 
affected loses power over the muscles necessary for the production of 
certain sounds. In so far as these sounds go to form words, such a 
person is unable to utter these words, but may be able to articulate 
other words not requiring these sounds. In other cases from injury 
to another equally well-defined brain-centre a person entirely loses the 
memory of certain words: he may hear and repeat these words, but 
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it is impossible for him to recall them when he wishes to use them 
in conversation. In some instances one or more letters are lost to 
memory, it may be the letter “o,” and a person £0 affected will, in 
every word he writes in which the letter “o” occurs, leave out this 
letter. Cases of this kind might be multiplied, demonstrating the 
fact that every part of the process of intelligent speech is under the 
control of different brain-centres, and that whenever one of these is 
damaged the same description of failure of the process of articulate 
speech follows. Dr. Mackay, of Edinburgh, has lately shown that 
a man who had perfect vision, in consequence of disease of a limited 
area of his brain, lost all power of perception of colours, although his 
vision in other respects was perfect. 

The following case illustrates some of the points above referred 
to. A trooper of the South African Light Horse on December 15 
was struck by a rifle-ball on the left side of his head. The ball, as 
shown from its point of entrance and exit, must have passed 
through that part of his brain which we know contains the centre 
of intelligent speech, and also of the co-ordination of movements of 
the right arm. Immediately after being shot the trooper was able 
to walk to the nearest field-hospital, but lost all power of speech 
and of movement of the right arm. His intellectual capacity and 
special senses remained unimpaired. A week later pieces of splintered 
bone were removed from the wound, and from that time onwards the 
man began to recover his power of speech. By January 15 he 
could talk and also use his right arm. In conversing, however, he 
was apt to misplace his words and often to use the wrong ones. 
From the first he had completely lost all power to express his ideas 
in writing. Subsequently, when asked to write on paper the word 
“nurse” he was able to do so if the word was repeated to him more 
than once. Then, being asked to write to his brother, all he could 
do was to put on paper the letters “nun,” having the word 
“nurse” before him. As he recovered, his power of writing im- 
proved, but he could not manage the letter “r;” he would write, 
*“* My dea bothe Jack.” It is remarkable that during the early part 
of the time he was in hospital, although unable to speak or write, he 
could do arithmetic accurately. So that during his convalescence, if 
he had been sent up to a competitive examination, he might have 
passed in mathematics, but would certainly have been rejected for 
writing and spelling, his fault clearly depending on an injury to 
some of the nerve-cells and fibres constituting a limited portion of 
his brain. 

From what has been said it follows that the mental side of our 
nature depends on work done by our brains; and this means waste 
of the organic matter which performs this work. This loss must 
be replenished by appropriate material, drawn from the circulating 
fluid of the body. It might seem superfluous to refer to this 
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subject were it not true that in more than one of our fitly re- 
nowned public schools, growing lads are underfed. In such places 
boys may be seen, with hands in their trousers-pockets, trooping off 
to tradesmen’s shops to purchase articles of food to appease their 
hanger. The older boys in these schools seems to get the pick of 
what food there is to be had at meals in their respective houses. 
It is lads from thirteen and a half to sixteen years of age who 
frequently do not get enough to eat, and have no time given them 
properly to masticate what is provided for them. It is these too 
often over-rapidly-growing boys who require the most food, and 
who should be made to understand how important it is to take 
time over their meals; healthy development of their minds and 
bodies depends largely on careful attention to these matters. Heads 
of houses must be aware of these facts, but few of them have the time 
or the necessary knowledge to rectify what is wrong. And, after all, 
it is argued, the results at present are good on the whole. We are 
convinced, however, that with such improved means of cooking as 
are now procurable, and with proper management, a more ample 
varied and palatable dietary might be provided for these lads without 
any great increase in the outlay, and it is impossible that any 
system of education can be carried out to the best advantage to 
those concerned unless the principles and practice of hygiene in all 
its branches, including food, are enforced. 

We have referred to the importance, from an educational point 
of view, of rightly understanding the meaning and the process of 
development of the innate mental character of young people. We 
endeavoured to show that parents, guided by their own experience, 
can comprehend the nature of the inherited mental qualities of their 
children, and are bound to make use of this knowledge in their 
home training. The same principle, in our opinion, applies, with 
even greater force, to the case of schoolmasters, many of whom 
receive lads of from eight to ten years under their charge. Masters 
have seldom any real knowledge as to the innate character of the 
boy he undertakes to educate; he may make inquiries from a lad’s 
parents as to the infantile diseases from which his pupi: has suffered, 
but it rarely occurs to him to inquire concerning the boy’s mental 
qualities. If any thought is given to the subject, it is taken for 
granted that the lad’s character will soon make itself manifest by 
his conduct. No doubt there is some truthin this idea. Neverthe- 
less, we are convinced if parents and masters appreciated the 
importance of coming to an understanding as to the real, innate, and 
fixed mental characteristics of their boys, much would be gained in 
the process of education. Not a few self-respecting proud natures 
are in their early life driven into habits of sullenness, deceit, and 
untold mental distress, by treatment, misapplied by ignorance and 
want of appreciation of a lad’s character. 
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To know human nature we must study man; and this principle 
applies with much force to the training of the young. Consequently 
those who undertake the education of young persons should be 
conversant with all that science can teach them regarding the 
physical and mental properties of human beings. For this purpose 
special training is necessary, as it is for fitness before entering any 
other profession. The mere fact of aman having passed with credit. 
through one or other of our universities, and gained a knowledge of 
classics and mathematics, is a small part of the requirements 
necessary to enable him to enter on one of the most important and 
responsible of all professions, the education of the rising generation. 


N. C. MAcnaMArRa. 




















1900. 


TIELE’S “GIFFORD LECTURES.” 


ConSIDERING the nature of the foundation it is a little surprising 
that the best lectures under Lord Gifford’s magnificent bequest 
should have been the work of foreigners. The course of the late Max 
Miiller continues the most famous; and next to his must be placed 
that delivered a few years later by Professor Tiele, of the University 
of Leyden, recently discussed in a brochure by Count Goblet 
d’Alviella.1 The bequest, it may not be amiss to observe, amounted 
to no less a sum than £80,000 sterling, of which the interest is 
devoted to chairs of natural theology in the four Universities of 
Scotland. 

Professor Tiele’s lectures have now appeared in Dutch and in 
English; having been delivered in Edinburgb, and published by 
Messrs. Blackwood of that town. The first volume is, in the 
English version, entitled Morphological Religion (1897) ; the title of 
the second being Ontological Religion (1899). These words are so 
long and so forbidding that it will be best to explain at the outset 
what they really mean. The former, then, deals with the objective 
facts of the various forms of religion: while the latter is confined to 
subjective aspects, the origin and evolution of supernatural ideas in 
the human mind. 

Professor Tiele’s antecedents are credentials of his ability. Not 
only is he the professor of the subject in the famous Leyden 
University, but twenty years have now elapsed since he first pub- 
lished the result of his researches: a work which has been trans- 
lated into French, and of which a second edition appeared in Paris 
at an interval of six years after its first publication.? The title of 
the present course, Hlements of the Science of Religion, is open to the 
verbal objection that the “elements” of the subject were stated in 
the older work: the work now under notice proceeds to deal with 
something further. 

The Science of Religion involves three branches : 

(1) The history of creeds and superstitions supplies the first ; 
the second embraces— 

(2) The outward and experimental aspects dealt with in the 
course of lectures before us; and the third— 


1 Extrait de la Revue del Université de Bruxelles. April 1900, 
2 Manuel de U Histoire des Religions. Second Edition. 1886. 
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(3) The theology, or philosophy of religion, which we 
reasonably deduce from the preceding. 

The first of these branches is the topic studied in the earlier work 
above referred to. The second expands into the treatment of 
Dr. Tiele’s present sub-divisions. And the third remains at the 
disposal of the reader. 

The sub-division which Dr. Tiele calls “morphology” is again 
capable of further analysis: the various forms of religion falling into 
two groups: the “natural ”—or instinctive—and the “ ethical ”— 
which may be called rational. Of the former we see, from the 
oldest records, from folk-lore, and from the existing practices of 
races that have remained in a primitive condition, that it began in 
Animism (a sort of rudimentary Pantheism), and went on to what 
may be called Spiritism: being a way of looking on everything as 
possessed of life, and regarding fetish or totem with belief, mainly 
producing fear. The latter group of religions is that which arises 
when improving culture leads men to refine on these rude instincts ; 
and it is to be observed as originating in accepting the idea of a 
Supreme Ruler external to the world, a magnified Monarch of 
arbitrary and absolute power. Such is the idea of the old races, 
called “‘ Semitic,” whose ultimate developments we see in the sacred 
writings of the Hebrews and the Arabs. A different idea has 
originated among races which, for want of a better word, we call 
“ Aryan,” who are disposed to believe in an immanent divinity 
made, more or less, manifest in human form: this is the tendency of 
Hellenic mythology and Hindu theosophy with their incarnations 
and romances. In the blending of the Semitic and Aryan ideas 
arises a synthesis which has inspired the Christian systems and 
recommended them— in one form or another—to the conscience of 
civilised man. 

The general law of development has followed the Hegelian rule of 
thesis, antithesis, agreement ; which, indeed, closely corresponds with 
the formula of Evolution as rendered by Mr. Herbert Spencer. 
Beginning with vague credulity it passes through scepticism to some 
working hypothesis; nevertheless, it would be a mistake to identify 
religion with a mere code of moral maxims. Ethic, like art, has a 
distinct sphere; and s> has religion, which is the result of emotions 
and aspirations which nothing else can satisfy. Accordingly, no 
civilisation which has resolutely undertaken to dispense with all 
religion has been able to progress, or even to maintain its power. 

Hence Dr. Tiele deduces more than one principle of great import- 
ance. Religion must be free and tolerant, and always open to the 
initiative of individual reformers. These, however, can effect but 
little until they have found among their contemporaries a spiritual 
field and a prepared temperature, in which they can act. Thus 
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creeds may replace each other; if only religion, in the abstract, pro- 
gresses and persists. 

Religious development, thus understood, has by no means attained 
its ultimate term. We may fancy that we are in the winter of the 
world, and yet be really in her spring-time. ‘ Those,” says our 
author, ‘‘ who—like myself—are convinced that the Gospel, soundly 
estimated, contains the eternal principles of religious truth, may 
still feel that side by side with existing systems—probably from the 
very bosom—will arise other forms of worship that may render to 
those principles more complete justice and even manifest a different 
form.” 

Having thus disposed of this part of his subject, the learned 
Professor proceeds to deal with the second—or what he terms the 
“ ontological ”—-section. The former—or ‘‘ morphological ”—could 
not exhibit the inward and spiritual side of religion, or those wants 
of human nature in which it takes its rise. That, observes the 
lecturer, is purely psychologic, absolutely independent of any 
researches into the most ancient form of religion. Accordingly, 
his second volume no longer inquires how religion was developed, 
but only whence it arises, whether in the savage or in the man of 
civilisation. 

The emotion out of which religion arises is viewed by Dr. Tiele 
under a threefold aspect. There is a predisposition, more cr less 
unconscious ; an impression produced by external influence ; and, 
lastly, a conscious perception of the result. The predisposition, 
without which no vital creed can arise in the mind, must be an 
idea of God generating an aspiration for union. This is, of course, 
of the nature of dogma; and the only reply to those who demur to 
its reception must be to say that for them we have no message or 
concern, In so simple a proposition it was doubtless hard to find 
matter for a volume of nearly three hundred pages; and it may 
well seem that in lieu of beating out the thought the lecturer might, 
when he came to turn his lectures into such a permanent form, have 
found more interesting matter. or instance, would it not have 
been possible to substitute, for @ priori reasoning on the subject, a 
thorough study of the facts obtained by travellers who have observed 
the beliefs and rites of savage races? ‘Those races are presumably 
in much the same condition as the primitive men amongst whom 
beliefs and rites arose in the dawn of human life; and thus they 
afford some important indications of the feelings and practices in 
question. It is true that Dr. Tiele also inquires into the rise of 
religion in the hearts of civilised mankind ; and this, doubtless, is 
an aspect that has its deep importance, and is, to a great extent at 
least, independent of the other. All the more is it important, then, 
to show us how the fear of the supernatural and the rude theories of 
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its propitiation occurred to the untaught men of the paleolithic 
period. To know the source of supply for a system of artificial 
waterworks is useless for one who seeks the mountain-haunt where 
some mighty river fills its infant urn. Perhaps Professor Tiele has 
given some occasion for this criticism. So long as he remains on 
the field of pure history he is clear and methodical; it is when he 
turns to the philosophic side of his subject that he seems to follow 
a less acceptable path. If he had vigorously confined his inquiries 
to the practices of races that are still in the initial condition, he 
might have thrown more light on the faith and practice of undeveloped 
man than by endeavouring to express them in the terms created by 
the most advanced culture. As Count Goblet pointedly asks, can 
aught but confusion arise from applying to the creeds of savages 
expressions like “need of salvation,” “doctrine of redemption,” 
* consciousness of the infinite,” or “communion with God” ? 

For example, our Professor defines as the root of sacrificial ritual 
“ the thirst for a permanent communion with the superhuman Power, 
whose existence man is compelled to recognise by a rational postulate 
whose sublimity has been conceived by the imagination,” &c. &e. 
In place of which rather rigmarole explanation we have the simple 
fact that the savage approaches his deity with blood-offerings in 
exactly the same frame of mind in which he offers a fowl to the 
medicine-man. 

Notwithstanding these aberrations of the Batavian intellect, the 
second volume of these lectures offers very profitable conclusions. 
The power manifested in all nature is clearly made out to be the 
same Power—“ not ourselves ”—which kindles our emotions, builds 
up our consciences, and furnishes a priceless stimulant to all the 
branches of our intellectual and artistic activity. Without asserting 
the evident fallacy that philosophy, literature, art, or science cannot 
bear frait without religion, the historian shows how these have been 
indebted to religion for their noblest products. Without this 
motive we can hardly imagine Socrates, Plato, Cicero, Dante, or 
Milton, the facade of the Parthenon, the Duomo of Florence, or tl.e 
vaulted roofs of our own cathedrals. 

In addition to these two volumes, and to the four cf the late Right 
Hon. I. Max Miiller, one distinguished Szot (Mr, Andrew Lang) 
and one Englishman (Mr. E. B, Tylor) have lectured delightfully on 
the Gifford foundation. The publication of the last-named Professor’s 
courss is said to be the subject of eager expectations on the 
Continent ; they are announced by Mr. Murray as about to appear. 


H. G. KEENE, 
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A FRENCH CRITIC ON SECONDARY 
EDUCATION. 


A VERY serious assault is being delivered upon classical education in 
France, where several causes combine to intensify the eternal 
antagonism of ancient and modern studies. In the first place the 
organisation of French secondary education has extended the boon 
or bane of a classical education more widely than in England, 
whilst the necessity of a degree to all aspirants to the liberal pro- 
fessions ensures that the best intellect of the nation shall subject 
itself to the time-honoured curriculum, Even with us the question 
what to do with our classical graduates is a serious one, notwith- 
standing our lesser production, our smaller direct encouragement, 
and the greater opportunities of employment bevond the seas, 
Hence it is easy to understand that those who advocate the subver- 
sion of the present system of education in France, whether or no 
they have found the remedy, have at least touched a serious social 
ailment. 

In their eyes it is the established classical training of youth 
which is to blame for most of the social ills from which their country 
is suffering. France, they say, is of all countries the most burdened 
with useless functionaries: many proposed retrenchments are shelved, 
many useless posts perpetuated, in order that politicians may have 
places to distribute among the crowd of suitors who pester them 
for the most trivial positions. The decisive answer to all projects of 
reform is, ‘‘ We must have some posts to give away.” A vast and 
ever increasing bureaucracy is one of the chief causes why France is 
the most heavily taxed nation of Europe. It is one cf the causes 
why the population has become stationary, for the great majority of 
the posts are too poorly paid to permit the holders to bring up a 
family decently. Yet all things conspire to swell the army of 
hungry place-hunters. The eagerness of humble parents to give 
their sons a better start than they had themselves, in ignorance of 
the gloomy prospects awaiting all but the few prize-winners; the 
natural ambition of youth; the accessibility of a literary education 
and the system of State bourses or scholarships, which are every- 
where withdrawing the best intellects from the industrial classes 
which support society, in order to swell the classes which live upon 
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society ; above all, the artificial stimulus provided by the exemption 
from two years’ military service of those qualifying for the liberal 
professions; a privilege so attractive that there have been serious 
proposals to turn it into a sort of modern jus triwm liberorum by 
granting it rather to those who have given children to the State, to 
those who, whether or no intellectual, can at least claim the 
honourable name of proletarian. All these influences confirm the 
natural bent of the French character to prefer a modest present and 
a settled future to the glorious uncertainties of independent 
effort. 

What, then, becomes of the vast surplus which the professions 
cannot absorb; of those graduates of moderate abilities whom 
M. Jules Lemaitre describes as young fellows who know neither 
Latin nor Greek, yes nothing of modern languages either, nothing 
of history, of geography, of natural science? These “ abortions, 
pale prodigies of ignorance,” become, perhaps, the most insignificant 
and spiritless of clerks. The more energetic form the intellectual 
proletariat, full of bitterness against a society which has given them 
only wants, or, if vicious, sink into the criminal classes. Others 
utilise a knack of scribbling and a little knowledge of everything, 
and become the bullies and blackmailers of the venal press. This 
is the generation of the déclassés, the déracinés, the apes and tigers 
who would make revolutions if they dared, and form the ready 
nidus of all the germs of disorder. 

A gloomy picture, yet with much to justify it. The physicians 
are, perhaps, right in diagnosing the disease of modern France as a 
determination of blood in the head, though one cannot but think 
with M. Alfred Fouillée, the champion and candid friend of 
classical studies, that their proposed remedy would only aggravate 
the disease. 

In the first place, it is mere perversity to attribute all the ills of 
France to a system of education, however vicious. They are to be 
found, more or less, in all countries. M. Fouillée has pointed out 
that the same evils, the rush for Government appointments and the 
neglect of industrial pursuits, are the bane of modern Greece. 
Bismarck traced the spread of German Socialism to the proletariat of 
superfluous graduates. And they are not new in Fiance. 
M. Faguet has emphasised the power of such motives in the France 
of Balzac. M. Lavisse declares that ‘the passion for public 
employment is an old-standing evil. Public appointments were 
multiplied under the old French monarchy to an absurd extent, till 
they became a national calamity. Already in the seventeenth 
century thoughtful observers accused the system of encouraging 
idleness and of impairing the national energy. Colbert made a 
furious onslaught upon it, but was powerless to slay the monster, as 
he used to call it.” 
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It is plain, therefore, that the evils to which educational 
reformers point are not due to the quality of the education given so 
much as to its extension over a far wider social area than before, 
and still more to certain deep-seated national characteristics, This 
spread of liberal education can only be a social gain eventually, though 
individuals, and especially parents, have to learn that they must not 
look upon it as opening a career in life. 

Further, as M. Fouillée points out, the proposed remedy, which is 
the substitution of a mainly literary study of modern languages for 
the old culture based on Latin, Greek, and philosophy, can only 
aggravate the evils complained of. For it avowedly offers an easier, 
shorter, and cheaper course than its rival, and, therefore, if once 
granted the “‘ equality of sanction” which it demands, and allowed 
to admit to the liberal professions equally with the baccalauréat 
classique, it will not only drive out the old culture “as bad money 
drives@ut the good,” but will attract fresh competitors from lower 
social classes hitherto unaffected, as there is evidence to show it is 
doing even now. 

M Fouillée next shows that the enseignement moderne is hardly 
better adapted to form the basis of a practical than of a liberal 
education. It fails to be “disinterested” without succeeding in 
being utilitarian. ‘‘ The great charge laid against classical studies,” 
he says, ‘is that they do not familiarise with practical requirements 
those who have to make their iiving in the world.” They are too 
literary, too remote from action, too absorbed in art for art’s sake. 
Granted that there is some justice in the reproach, are the 
modernists any better in this respect? Is it any better to make 
their pupils study the history of art, or stumble through Shakespeare 
or Goethe ? Is it any better to study the style of the Chanson de 
Roland, or to read Sophocles and Virgil in translations? Will 
Tennyson or Heine make enterprising men of business or colonists 
for Madagascar or Tonkin? Modern studies are not to be a cheap 
substitute for the old, but should be strictly and exclusively directed 
to the practical needs of industry, commerce, agriculture, and 
colonisation. 

M. Fonillée’s views have lately received strong support from a 
rather unexpected quarter. The Commission of Inquiry on Secondary 
Education, presided over by M. Ribot, lately addressed a series of 
questions to all the French Chambers of Commerce, and on the 
whole their answers strongly support the two contentions of 
M. Fouillée—-both the necessity of maintaining classical studies and 
the necessity of giving modern studies a more practical bent. Most 
are agreed that the general development of intelligence by the study 
of the humanities makes it easier to specialise afterwards on com- 
mercial and industrial matters. The humanities are, after all, but 
the study of man, and, for the direction of industry and success in 
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commerce, the study of man and society is better than the study of 
nature and things. As to the second point, the Chamber of Lyons 
blames the modern side for being neither frankly classical nor 
utilitarian. The Chamber of Turcoing condemns the partition of 
secondary instruction into classical and modern, and believes that 
the humanities are the best preparation for an industrial career, if 
completed by technical studies. The Chamber of Laval believes in 
science, in learning to write and talk in foreign languages, in 
economics, and, to crown all, in the study of philosophy, by which 
alone the pupil is enabled to connect and organise his multifarious 
and piece-meal acquisitions. Who would have looked for Platonism 
in a Chamber of Commerce ? 

None certainly in an English Chamber of Commerce. Nowhere 
are the differences of national temperament and training more striking 
than in the value set upon the study of philosophy. In France it is 
an essential of a liberal education, and some knowledge of philosophy 
is required of every youth who issues from the lycée with the title of 
bachelier-es-lettres. His knowledge is not very profound, perhaps, 
neither probably is his knowledge of anything else; but he has the 
key of the door, and school can give no more. If he cannot solve 
the questions at issue, he knows what they are. He will look at 
things in a larger, more synoptic fashion. He will judge by more 
universal standards. He will be less likely to form a new sect or 
go looking for the lost ten tribes of Israel. 

How different with us. Far from being an element in secondary 
instruction, the study of philosophy—in other words, of the formal 
side of mind, experience, morals, and society—is not even a neces- 
sary element of a university Arts course. The honour student at. 
Oxford is, perhaps, the only one who cannot well avoid a liberal 
education. At Cambridge, one seems to have gathered, the idea is 
that the subject-matter of the classics is really no matter; the great. 
thing is to keep watch for the inevitable lapses from propriety of 
those untutored children of nature, and, with the pleasant thrill of 
shocked precision, recite the maxims of Cobet, Rutherford, or 
whoever is the reigning arbiter minutiarum. We would say no 
word against the duenna. She meets a want; but there are other 
points of view. The University of London, whose standards pro- 
bably exercise the greatest influence at present over middle-class 
education, has recently made the study of what it curiously terms 
“ Mental and Moral Science ” an optional instead of an obligatory 
alternative to Mathematics for its B.A. degree. Notwithstanding 
the unhistorical method in vogue and the undue insistence on 
psychology, that shady outsider of the sciences and cheap substitute 
for philosophy, we cannot but think this a retrograde step. For it 
is, we believe, in philosophy as above defined that a basis will be 
found which singalarly unites the apparently conflicting desiderata 
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of a secondary education—that it be modern and that it be liberal. 
Modern it must be, for Greek and Latin, delightful studies and 
admirable disciplines as they are, on the material side are become too 
remote from modern interests to be the basis of the education of 
any but leisured and literary persons. Only those who do not 
expect to work for a living, or who wish to do so by literature (pro- 
perly so called), can afford to spend their youthful energies on 
studies which bear fruit only after many laborious years. Primary 
education may be mainly utilitarian, university education mainly 
disinterested ; but for the great mass between both ends must be 
combined. Subjects of living interest must be studied from a liberal 
point of view. The old studies are unrivalled as gymnastics, yet 
the healthy instincts of youth rightly prefer such sports as are 
foreshadowings of the real conflict to come. And like gymnastic, 
too, they are apt to over-develop special aptitudes, because not 
regulated by an ulterior end. Perhaps also, as the ancients found, 
the athletes are apt to be a little distraits when they come to other 
things. 

But if we accept the great mother-idea of all pedagogy, as laid 
down by Plato, that it is no use teaching any one anything unless 
he takes a natural interest in the subject, we shall find no subject 
which so appeals to the opening youthful mind as what we have ven- 
tured to call philosophy. And, in fact, M. Fouillée says that in France 
the popularity of the philosophy class excites the envy of the modern 
professors. What facts and words are to the acquisitive juvenile 
mind, ideas are to the adolescent, for the latter, though lacking in 
judgment, often possesses powers of abstract thought little, if at all, 
inferior to an adult’s. The mental side of adolescence is the dawn 
of speculation, an interest in general views, an often excessive love 
of analogy, metaphor, and sweeping unifications. The One emerges 
from and dominates the Many. It is the synoptic, the dialectic 
age. To eager and active young minds (we speak only of such, for 
the rest find their fit education in the playing-fields) what can be 
more interesting, because more directly bearing on their future as 
members of society and the State, than the philosophy of nature and 
mind, the principles of morals, economics, politics, and sociology ? 
What more modern and absorbing in interest, what more liberal and 
formative in its influence ? 

Such views may appear perverse to the ordinary man who has 
still to discover that divine philosophy is not harsh and crabbed, as he 
imagines, and that all men who have reached the dignity of rational 
animals possess a philosophy, good or bad, inherited or honestly 
come by. Yet his instincts are always to be respected, and meta- 
physics has only herself to blame for the bad name she bears. Let 
her confine herself to answering the questidns he asks of her, and 
she will learn as much as she teaches. Quotations might be multi- 
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plied to show that the greatest thinkers—Berkeley, Hume, Kant, 
Hegel—come back with infinite pains to his standpoint at last, 
though with a consciousness clarified and enriched, He may ask 
whence he comes, and whither he goes, and what he may hope, and 
assuredly he will ask what he must do. And in return he will save 
her from puzzling herself with impertinent questions and inept 
metaphors. He will not ask whether he is free to do or responsible 
for his deed. He will not ask how the subject meets the object 
coming through the void. 

It may be said that sucha studies are best pursued at the uni- 
versity and at a later age. Even if they were pursued there, that 
would at present mean denying them to the great mass of the 
nation—to those who most need and most earnestly seek culture, 
and perhaps will soon be demanding it as their right, refusing to be 
put off with the charitable doles of extension courses. And if the 
end of culture is sound and enlightened judgment, and the end of 
liberal culture is such a judgment in matters of broadly human or 
“disinterested interest,” these ends are best met by the study of 
philosophy as above defined; for it is human, modern, practical, 
forming rather than informing, and forming the whole man and not 
the esthetic side only as our special literary culture is apt to do. 
To doubt the attractiveness of such subjects when treated humanly 
and without pedantry is to doubt the human spirit. Who can take 
wages and not be interested to know why he gets just that and no 
more? Who is worthy of a vote who does not care to know some- 
thing of the structure and end of the society whose destiny he is 
helping to shape? Who is moral without knowing the end and 
sanction of the Jaw he obeys or breaks? Who is a man who does 
not anxiously ponder the origin, scope, and destiny of his 
kind ? 

“To-day,” says M. Fouillée, ‘when dogma is failing us, and we 
can build no longer on the narrow and tottering foundation of the 
old humanities, as the basis of democratic education, philosophy 
alone can exert a broad, humanising, and social influence upon 
education. Science alone is insufficient, for great mathematical and 
physical knowledge may co-exist with the most profound ignorance 
of philosophic, moral and social ideals. Of all classes, the philosophy 
class leaves the most indelible traces. It not only puts previous 
acquisitions in a fresh light, but is an initiation, opening novel and 
limitless perspectives into the world of moral and social speculation. 
He who has not passed through it, however delicate his literary 
perceptions, however wide his scientific attainments, is at bottom a 
mere barbarian.” Such doctrine has its value also for us who, 
according to Renan, are of all nations the most backward as regards 
philosophic culture, especially at a time when the modernists are 
prone to be utilitarian, with no ideal but the expert handicraftsman 
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or the polyglot clerk, and the liberalists confound the disinterested 
with the unpractical and would make us all philologers or epi- 
graphists. ‘ Learning for learning’s sake” is at least as pestilent 
a half-truth as the much derided “ Art for art’s sake.” If, as most 
people are agreeing, it is the lack of general culture which handi-aps 
us most seriously in the international conflict, and culture means 
conversance with ideas, then it is the study of ideas that we want, 
and that philosophical spirit without which, according to Taine, ‘‘ Le 
savant nest qu'un maneuvre, comme lartiste nest qu'un amuseur.” 
It is equally delusive to build our trust on the cultivation of mere 
literary graces, or to pay exclusive court to the natural sciences: 
such suitors, in the striking figure of Aristippus, do but decline on 
the easy handmaids of Penelope. 

The old studies are suited only for the leisured and.the literary, 
that is, for those who can afford luxuries, and for those who find in 
them a special interest and a special training. The vested interests 
of teachers who are in danger of losing all their intellectual capital, 
will always find elaborate psychological reasons for their own pro- 
tection, but such considerations will be no more able to maintain 
them than they were able to give them vogue. Classical studies came 
in because people were eager for the knowledge they could give; 
because through them they thought they would get access to the 
highest wisdom and beauty; and they will go out in proportion as 
the estimated worth of the treasures they contain declines in com- 
parison with the total amount of such treasure procurable from all 
sources. Something of their vogue is probably due to the vulgar 
awe for the mere possession of tongues, for the faculty of having 
nothing to say in several languages. Their defenders are eloquent 
on the many subtle intellectual and moral virtues acquired in the 
process of mastering them, forgetting that no casual discipline 
undergone in acquiring a language (and all studies, however unprac- 
tical, give some direct profit and some by-discipline) can compensate 
for the vast expense of time and pain which a mastery of them 
demands. As Mr. Spencer says, it is not their absolute but their 
relative worth by which they are tried and condemned. Briefly, all 
studies stand or fall by their extrinsic advantages, by their utility 
to human or social ends, which is widely removed from utilitarian 
education of the baser sort. To quote Mr. Spencer again: “It 
would be utterly contrary to the beautiful economy of nature if one 
kind of culture were needed for the gaining of information and another 
kind were needed as a mental gymnastic. Everywhere throughout 
creation we find faculties developed through the performance of those 
functions which it is their office to perform; not through the per- 
formance of artificial exercises devised to fit them for these functions. 
The education of most value for guidance must at the same time be 
the education of most value for discipline.” The gymnastic theory 
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of education must be given up. It is quite true that “ those move 
easiest who have learned to dance,” yet it will be an ill day for the 
professors of the art when they need to use such an argument, 
People still learn to dance, because they want to, and they will cer- 
tainly stop learning, if their curious taste fails them, at whatever 
peril to their grace of carriage. In the same way the ordinary man 
will not be induced to apply himself to studies he detests for any of 
the exquisite graces of mind and heart that he is told he will gather 
by the way. And quite rightly; for what was once the means of 
culture is now a specialism. 

Like the ignorant judge who was sometimes right in his decisions 
but always wrong in the reasons he gave for them, so the average 
pedagogue sometimes teaches the right things, but never for the 
right reasons. Ask him why he teaches science, and he will reply : 
** Because it is so useful.” In reality nothing is so useless in the 
sense he means. The British householder wants to use words and 
ideas and to manipulate quantities, if only once a quarter, but if 
his utilities are the test it will be enough to instruct him in the 
uses of the electric button. Ask why he teaches classics, and he 
will probably reply with accents of mingled pain and pity: “ Be- 
cause it trains the mind.” As well train fire to burn. As well 
administer marbles to train the stomach. Let him supply his 
charges with plenty of palatable food, and leave the training of the 
mind to the Jesuits, ; 

In things of the mind, as everywhere else, appetite is the best 
judge, not of the best food, but of the best for oneself. The old 
studies are still perhaps the absolute best, but only for the éite—for 
those who have the chance or the will to make humane culture the 
purpose of their lives. They are as indispensable to the serious 
man of letters as mathematics to the student of the exact sciences, 
but are worse than useless to the great mass who cannot thoroughly 
and heartily master them. It is not from hostility to them that one 
could wish them to be no longer confounded with or made a 
compulsory part of a liberal education, but for the same reason 
that a prominent clergyman lately deprecated indiscriminate 
missionary work, and thought Mohammedanism a good school- 
master to bring the lower races to Christianity. To one who 
believes that the “disinterested interest” which brought Greek 
in at the Renaissance will prevent it ever going out the present 
system of protection seems puerile. Paley at Cambridge and the 
old examination in “Rudiments” probably made more doubters 
than believers: and certainly there can be no more effective way 
of endangering the old studies than to go on creating them bitter 
enemies every year by insisting that those whose interests lie 
elsewhere shall go through the worst of drudgery for no conceivable 
profit, unless such as may be gained from dull sermons where “‘ God 
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takes the text and preaches patience.” Yet are there not com- 
pulsory chapels, if any man lacks occasion to practise the moral 
virtues. 

The humanities will not be ruined by disestablishment, though 
many of the hirelings will fall away. Perhaps their influence will\ 
be greater, though indirect, and the humanists may leaven the 
critics, as the critics leaven the mass, half-cowing, half-wheedling 
into acquiescence the vast public which is always as uneasy about 
what it ought to like, as it is sure of what it likes and sees that 
it gets. But to enforce such studies directly is as futile as to teach 
chemistry to the factory hand, or strategy to the private. It is to 
set beards to the grindstone. 

It would seem to be a law that the more a class or pursuit 
becomes imperilled, the more exigent become its champions, the 
more it is given over to the extremists: just as, conversely, the 
views of reformers are moderated in proportion to their success. 
So to-day our Ritualists of learning are to the fore, disguising 
themselves, though they should be the last to do so, as philologers. 
They have about as much right to the name as the Cambridge 
mathematicians to that of philosophers, for they have wrested it 
from its derivative meaning and from the humane sense it bore 
alike to Cicero and to Renan—to denote mere formal linguistic, 
in abstraction from Semantic, the study of meanings. Lord 
Beaconsfield jeered at the syllable-hunters made bishops: what 
would he have said of the cult of the semi-vowel? Of course we 
know that every scrap of knowledge has its uses, and no doubt the 
semi-vowel will come in somewhere. But there is no room in our 
crowded horarium for a study that is unprofitable, even for a science, 
and though a science, repulsive. 

The development of science will probably appear to future ages 
the peculiar distinction of our time, and yet it is not unlikely that 
we may be censured for overpressing our favourite idea, as the 
Greeks perhaps did their artistic, and the Romans their legal 
analogies, and for imposing it upon subjects which do not admit of 
exact conclusions—such as history, morals, psychology, criticism. 
Hence it comes about that to-day, when science is creeping in every- 
where, even the training which is the natural corrective of the 
scientific spirit is being captured by the most arid and profitless of 
sciences. ‘To Wordsworth the man of science was one who botanised 
on his mother’s grave. To the man of letters the philologer is one 
who botanises on the bridal wreath. 

We moderns who have so much more justification than the 
ancients, might do worse than adopt a little of Seneca’s philosophic 
intolerance of things for which life is too short. ‘This kind,” 
said Seneca, speaking of the Aetrv¢ pepmuvwrrec, the minute thinkers 
of his day, “aim not at educating, but at charging the mind with 
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curious information: and thus it comes about that what was once 
culture has become philology.” And he goes on to explain how the 
philologus and the grammaticus read their Virgil and Cicero, indifferent 
to the sense of their author, to fasten each on the technicalities dear 
to him. He knew even the word-counter, last symptom of an 
exhausted scholarship. As Jowett said, with his usual discernment, 
the time for such things is passing away. Even Browning's 
grammarian lived, or rather died, in the revival of learning. 

This is roughiy the attitude of M. Fouillée, who sees in the 
Teutonisers and the scientific philologers the chief danger to the 
study of letters. “If we are to relieve classical studies,” he says, 
“‘we must chase from the temple the traffickers in German erudition. 
The present system only produces little pedants who disguise a 
gross and deep-seated ignorance with a few scraps of philology 
which would have made le bon Rollin stare. And yet Rollin showed 
more science and more psychology when he wrote, ‘The authors 
themselves are the living dictionary, the speaking grammar, which 
teach simply by experience the force and true use of words, phrases 
and rules of syntax,’ and Ramus, when he said long ago, ‘ Few 
rules and plenty of practice.’” For in truth, words in a dictionary 
are only like colours in a paint-box. It is the context that gives 
them value. 

It will be seen that M. Fouillée thinks it indispensable not only 
to wield a trenchant pruning-knife, but also to make fresh engraftings. 
‘“‘T am convinced,” he says, “that these studies will only be saved 
by giving up Greek almost entirely for the great majority, by 
simplifying the study of Latin and treating it from a literary stand- 
point, and, finally, by extending to all some training in scientific, 
moral, social, and philosophic studies.” 

Except that the phrase “ almost entirely ” seems a needless weak- 
ness, one cannot help thinking that such doctrine may be worth the 
consideration of those who may soon have to systematise secondary 
education in England. Possibly at a time when the French find 
much to admire and to imitate in our methods of moral and physical 
education, they may be able in return to give us some hints in 
matters intellectual. Their system is very far from being faultless, 
yet their faults are such as we stand least in danger of, whilst their 
virtues are such as we most lack. 

One is glad to notice that the recommendations of M. Ribot’s 
Commission, lately published, tend in the main in the direction 
above contemplated. The modern side is to receive a more prac- 
tical and scientific and a less literary bent. The classical side is 
to aim at a practical mastery of the tongues and conversance with 
the literatures, neglecting philological and grammatical pedantries. 
The commission has, however, recommended by a majority of one 
vote that Latin and Greek should still be obligatory for entrance to 
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the legal and medical professions, in this apparently running counter 
to the views of their distinguished president. A course of philosophy 
forms the crown and completion of both trainings alike. 

Other recommendations dealing with practical organisation, with 
the professional training of teachers, and with the need of a certain 
amount of local and individual option in subjects of study and of 
examination, though even more important in M. Ribot’s opinion 
than the recasting of programmes, fall beyond the scope of the 


present paper. 
Horace MILporne. 
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ROBERT BURNS AS A SOCIAL 
REFORMER. 


Many and eloquent are the words that have been penned in praise 
of Scotland’s ploughman-bard of democracy, Robert Burns. Round 
his name has sprung up a wealth of critical and expository liter- 
ature, only excelled in quantity, though scarce in quality, by that 
associated with the peerless bard of Avon. Poets great and small, 
writers in rhyme and turgid prose, have laid their loving tributes at 
the feet of this “odd, kind chiel” whom Scotland now delights to 
honour. 

As a lyrical poet his place is fixed beyond all cavil. At the 
head of Scotland’s myriad singers he stands, a prince without a 
peer. As a religious reformer, too, his services to progressive 
thought are gradually being recognised. Thomas Carlyle’s harsh 
judgment will find to-day very few staunch supporters. We have 
not here one who “has no religion” and ‘‘ who lives in darkness 
and the shadow of doubt,” but a man whose mind has outgrown the 
existing creeds, who sees that the spirit of religion dwells not in the 
“new” and “auld licht” forms of faith professed by the ‘“‘ Holy 
Willies” of his acquaintance, and who, having learned this, declares : 


“The heart benevolent and kind, 
The most resembles God.” 


Deeds, not creeds, were the poet’s test of faith. “I despise the 
superstition of a fanatic,” he exclaims, ‘‘ but I love the religion of a 
man.” Not Thomas Carlyle, but Professor John Stuart Blackie, 
gives the most faithful interpretation of Burns’s views on religion 
and his attacks on the Scottish Church. Truthfully does Scotland’s 
grand old man declare that— 


“In the satirical war which Burns entered into with the high-flying 
party of the Church, the verdict of time, I think I may safely say, has 
proved he was in the right. . . . On a broad view of the matter, we cannot 
but think that the castigation was reasonable, and the man who did it 
showed an amount of independence, frankness, and moral courage that 
amply compensates for the rudeness of the assault.” 


Despite all this, there is a path of progress in which Burns’s worth 
has not yet been fully recognised. As a social reformer, as a critic 
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of unjust social institutions, and as a moulder of new democratic 
ideals, his work has never yet been fully appreciated by the multi- 
tude of those who loudly sing his praises. Even in these latter 
days, after the lapse of one long, eventful century, when democratic 
thought has spread throughout the land with amazing speed, his 
opinions would be considered advanced and democratic. When, in 
addition to all this, we call to mind the state of life in rural Scotland 
in that ‘“‘rude, unlettered age” in which the poet lived, his demo- 
cratic sentiments become still more remarkable. A diligent and 
critical study of his life and work from this particular standpoint 
reveals many interesting facts, which superficial biographers are apt. 
to ignore. 

First of all, then, let us take a rapid survey of one or two of the 
leading incidents of his early life, and thus enable ourselves to com- — 
prehend more fully the manner and spirit in which the poet was 
wont to survey the world around him. Familiar to all are the 
peasant features of that “ priest-like father,” William Burness 
painted so tenderly in those lines of exquisite beauty that occur in 
the ‘‘Cottar’s Saturday Night.” One of Scotland’s noblemen is 
this, even though no long ancestral line of man-made titles has. 
heralded his coming. His is the aristocracy of birth and brain and 
character which titles can never bestow. All that the ploughman 
bard owes to those two Scottish peasants, William Burness and 
Agnes Brown, it were difficult indeed to fully estimate. A man 
possessed of a deep religious reverence unadulterated by the gross- 
ness of superstition, a mind filled with the natural dignity of the 
free-born man, one who dares not stain his soul with the garb of 
hypocrisy—such was the father from whose lips the poet learned his 
first lessons of life and religion. Fit pupil, too, was that bright, 
laughing lad who kept the inhabitants of the little cottage in one 
continuous round of merriment. 

Even from his earliest years Robert Burns encountered in a very 
real and tangible fashion the grim problem of poverty. He was in 
very deed one of that vast army of singers who “ learn in sorrow 
what they teach in song.” Whilst he was still young his father 
rented a larger farm from Mr. Ferguson of Doonholm. For a year 
or two the world dealt smoothly with William Burness, and it seemed 
indeed as if the family were destined to prosper within their little 
homestead at Mount Oliphant. But reverses swiftly came, and soon 
the struggling family were plunged headlong into the grim abyss of 
poverty which they so much dreaded. The battle with misfortune 
then began in terrible earnest. The rack-rented tenant and his 
family were soon to learn how powerful a weapon modern landlordism 
is for extracting from “puir tenant bodies, scant o’ cash,” the 
combined fruits of their long summer's earnings. Father, mother, 
aud the two brothers, Gilbert and Robert, toiled like drudges, 
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even denying themseives many real necessities of life, for the 
Burnesses were a proud family, and would ask alms of no man, 
Burns has described his life in those days as “combining the 
cheerless gloom of a hermit with the toil of a galley-slave.” 
Whilst Mr. Ferguson lived, the “ pound of flesh” was not exacted 
so mercilessly, but on his death, says the poet, ‘“‘to clench our 
misfortunes, we fell into the hands of a factor, who sat for the 
picture I have drawn of one, in my tale of Zhe Twa Dogs. There 
was a freedom from his lease in two years; we retrenched our expenses 
and lived very poorly. A novel-writer might have viewed these 
scenes with satisfaction, but so did not I. My indignation yet boils 
at the recollections of the scoundrel factor’s insolent letters, which 
used to set us all in tears.” 

Although Robert was at this time but sixteen years of age, he 
and his brother Gilbert had for two years past been doing the work 
of full-grown men upon the farm. At the plough, at the scythe, 
and at the flail they worked with a zest and vigour that was far 
beyond their strength. Thus, early in life, by overwork and semi- 
starvation, Burns’s bodily health was shattered, and the seeds were 
sown of that fell disease that carried him all too early from the 
world. 

In 1784 his father, exhausted by a weary life of trials and worries, 
allied to years of almost unremitting toil, died at his farm of 
Mossgiel. All those bitter struggles, and above all, the sad death of 
the father he so revered and cherished, burned themselves in letters 
of fire into the heart of the poet. Never did he forget thore dark 
incidents of his early life. Nay, more, to a thinking mind like 
that of Burns they must have suggested deep, serious questionings 
as to the justice of those social institutions which had thus crushed 
his father and himself to the earth. That they did in very deed do 
so, we shall learn in due course as we proceed to examine the 
under-current of his after-life and writings. It is but right to say, 
however, that despite all those struggles, Burns had succeeded in 
acquiring a remarkably good education for one in his sphere of life. 
It is a gross mistake to suppose, as many critics do, that the poet 
was a rude, uncultured “ yokel,” whose only teachers were his oxen, 
his gray mare, Mailie, and the heather knowes he trod on. Far 
from that. Long before his father died he had obtained an education 
equal at least to that of the city-bred lad of to-day, who leaves 
school for the university. Of French he knew a little ; of Latin he 
had some small knowledge; while in English and Scottish classics 
he was widely and deeply read. Shskespeare he knew and loved ; 
he had read Pope’s Homer and Pope’s poetical works, Locke, the 
Spectator, and other writings of that period; Allan Ramsay and his 
“ brither bards” he had at his finger ends, in addition to an endless 
wealth of songs and ballad-lore, for which the borderland is so justly 
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famous. Having drunk thus deeply of the ancient well of English 
undefiled, one has little cause to wonder that some of his sweetest 
English lyrics—not to mention his great Scottish masterpieces— 
remain without a rival even to the present day. 

Bat our concern on this occasion is rather to study the growth 
and development of his social and political ideals than to 
inquire into his qualities as a poet. Suffice it to say that we 
have here no untutored ploughman, whose fancies never stray beyond 
the fields on which he labours, but one—a ploughman in very deed 
—who possesses a goodly share of education in its fullest sense, but 
who above all has a brain to think, a heart to feel, and a tongue to 
speak as powerfully as any in the land. 

When we recollect how dear to the Scottish poet’s heart were the 
bygone patriots of the north, we shall scarcely feel surprised at 
discovering that Burns was not merely a ‘‘rantin’, rovin’, rhymin’ 
billie,” bat a sturdy pioneer of “‘ Home Rule” to boot. The sturdy 
moiler in the harvest-field, who, when he saw 

“The rough burr thistle spreading wide 
Among the bearded bere, 
Turned the weeder clips aside 

And spared the symbol dear,” 
was not born to note the growing servitude of the ‘ ancient Scottish 
nation” in silence. At times he turns to Caledonia with swimming 
eyes, but only to weep over F'reedom’s grave. At other times, like 
Fletcher of Saltoun, he fain would spurn the land enslaved by the 
Whigs, whom he heartily detested. On the passing of the Act of 
Union it will be remembered that Fletcher at once determined to 
quit the kingdom for ever, that he might not share in their reproach 
by condescending to live among them. His faithful steed was 
saddled and bridled, his foot was in the stirrup; old friends and 
associates flocked round him, indignantly remonstrating with the 
offended patriot. ‘Will you forsake your country?” they cried 
excitedly. But, darting at them a look of unspeakable scorn and 
contempt, old Andrew exclaimed, ‘‘It is only fit for the slaves who 
sold it.” So, too, Burns. 

But those were only random fits of melancholy, born in one to 
whom “his native land had been richt ill-willie.” In normal times 
Scotland, with all its ills, was a veritable Paradise, and a regenerated 
Scotland the land of his dreams. Never, however, did he forgive 
the Scottish Whigs for selling their birthright of national independ- 
ence for a mess of southern pottage. To him they were still, as of 
yore, “a pack o’ traitor loons.” The sins of the fathers he did not 
fail to visit on the living generations. ‘‘ Ance a traitor, aye a 
traitor,” seemed to be the spirit in which he viewed the great Whig 
party of his day. With characteristic vigour he vehemently 
exclaims : 
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“Oh! would, ere I had seen the day 
That treason thus could fall us, 
My auld gray heid had lain in clay 
Wi’ Bruce and loyal Wallace. 


But pith and power, till my last hour, 
I’li make this declaration ; 

We're bought and sold for English gold, 
Such a parcel of rogues in a nation.” 


Like most of the Scottish reformers of that date, Burns saw no 
substantial benefits for Scotland in the compulsory union with 
England. To him national independence was the necessary pre- 
liminary to national prosperity. He lightly valued the illusory 
benefits which the Whigs averred had flown from the Act of 1707. 
Scotland’s prosperity from that date he attributed to far different 
sources than did the politicians of his time. I think he must have 
brooded with a certain grim satisfaction over Dr. Johnson’s cynical 
estimate of the union of Parliaments. ‘ Do not make a union with 
us, sir,” said the burly doctor to an Irish gentleman; “we should 
unite with you only to rob you. We should have robbed the Scots 
long ago, if they had had anything of which we could have robbed 
them.” : 


“ Alas,” wrote Burns to his friend Mrs. Dunlop, “have I often said to 
myself, what are all the boasted advantages which my country reaps from 
the union that can counterbalance the annihilation of her independence 
and even her very name. I often repeat the couplet of my favourite poet 


Goldsmith— 
‘ States of native liberty possest, 


The very poor, may yet be very blest.’ 


Nothing can reconcile me to the common terms ‘ English Ambassador,’ 
‘English Court,’ &c.; and I am out of all patience to see that equivocal 
character Hastings impeached by the Commons of England.” 


Thus we see that there were Scottish patriots before the days of the 
Scottish Home Rale Association who thought fit to protest against the 
elimination of Scotland’s name from the records of the nations. But 
beyond ali this we may rest assured that the form and spirit of the old 
Scottish Parliament were more in harmony with Burns’s democratic 
ideals than the assembly which met at Westminster. Burns, as all 
the world knows, never loved a lord for his rank ard lordship only. 
Has not the malicious pen of carping critics fallen foul of him time 
after time for profanely talking of ‘‘ yon birkie ca’ad a lord, wha 
struts an’ stares an’ a’ that”? ‘The mere fact that a greater 
measure of democracy obtained in the Scottish Parliament than in 
the English would naturally recommend it to the progressive mind 
of Burns, for, be it remembered, in the days when fair Edina was 
the seat of Scotland’s legislative authority the “ Lords, Barons, and 
Burrough’s” all sat together within the self-:ame chamber, and 
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thus, as Andrew Fairservice would say, ‘‘ They didna need to hae 
the same blethers twice ower again.” According to the constitution 
of the old Scots Parliament there was no room for an Upper House 
of hereditary legislators. Small wonder, then, that alike in his 
songs, his poems, and his private letters Burns should curse the 
Whigs as “traitor loons” and sigh for the return to the Scottish 
capital of all her ancient power and glory. 

From some of those nationalist and Jacobite ballads certain 
superficial critics, who might have been expected to know better, 
have jumped to the conclusion that Burns was a sentimental Tory 
after the manner of Sir Walter Scott and other bygone friends of 
the Stuart cause. This is not so. The poet himself has left us 
without the slightest doubt on the matter. In a letter to the editor 
of the Star he gives a clear, critical, and scholarly summary of the 
rise and progress of the Stuart cause. With remarkable historical 
insight he shows that the Stuart dynasty, having played its part on 
the stage of Time, had to give place to one more in harmony with 
the spirit of the age. ‘The Stuarts,” he says, “have been con- 
demned and laughed at for their attempts of 1715 and 1745. That 
they failed I bless God, but cannot join in the ridicule against 
them.” ‘True, he has a lingering sympathy with the ancient race, 
but it is the sympathy man feels for the fallen and unfortunate in 
every sphere of life, not that fellow-feeling with their aims and 
aspirations which characterised the true-born Jacobite. A freely 
expressed contempt for the ruling race, allied to this natural sym- 
pathy for the fallen, has confused many careless critics with regard 
to the political opinions of the poet-reformer, for Burns more than 
once claims legislative independence, not for Scotland only, but for 
one and all of our growing dependencies. Even in the days when 
anti-American feeling was bitter beyond all measure, he was not 
afraid to raise his voice on behalf of the newly-formed State. 

It is, however, when we come to examine Burns’s views on our 
land laws and on the burning political topics of his time that his 
democratic sympathies become most apparent. Then it is we see 
the fearless reformer, in all his native dignity, proclaiming to the 
common people amongst whom he lived and laboured the truth as 
he conceived it, Come weal, come woe, Burns must speak. His 
was a mind that could not be chained. The corruptions of the kirk 
and the petty tyrannies of Scottish landlords are alike condemned in 
the most scathing terms. Many of those stirring rhymes have been 
ruthlessly suppressed by his timid, time-serving editors, who feared 
either to ruffle the political waters or to call down upon themselves 
the ire of.offended landlordism. Chambers, Currie, and even Hogg, 
one and all suppressed them. Even yet—curious to relate—while 
his aitacks on the elders and ministers of the Scottish Kirk are freely 
admitted into his works, his equally sarcastic onslaughts on the land- 
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lords and statesmen of his time are still tabvooed by his publishers. 
In the selected editions they never find a place; in the “ editions 
for the people” they are conspicuous by their entire absence. 

Nor is this all. To comprehend fully the rare personal qualities 
that were needed to stand bravely forth against the mighty of the 
land, we have only to call to mind the spirit of those early times 
and the utterly dependent position of the plowman, ‘ David,” 
as compared with the political power and social influence of the 
Goliath whom he assailed. His “ rantin’ rhymes” were the sling he 
used, and his telling bolts of irony, sarcasm, and invective, the little 
deadly. pebble wherewith he felled the giant. Free speech was a 
thing unknown. ‘The parliamentary franchise was strictly confined 
to landlords. Not only did 2625 electors frame the laws which 
their countrymen had to obey, but they rigidly enforced their every 
whim and caprice with the iron-hand of the law. The French 
Revolution Lad burst forth in all its fury, and throughout the 
Continent the fever-flame of rebellion was fiercely fanned in every 
land. The terrorism that infected the nobility of Paris contaminated 
rulers at home and abroad. There were mutterings of secret plots 
and conspiracies, incipient rebellion in Ireland, and a discontented 
peasantry at home. The slightest symptom of revolt or insubordina- 
tion was ruthlessly suppressed. Those were the days when Braxfield 
was a name wherewith to frighten the babes of the north. Those 
were the days when Thomas Muir, Scotland’s first political martyr, 
was ruthlessly sentenced to (14) years’ transportation for advocating 
an extension of the franchise. To breathe a word that might lead 
to the curtailment of the powers and privileges of the propertied 
classes involved the direst penalties the law could hurl against one. 
‘‘ Bring me prisoners, and I will find them law,” quoth Braxfield ; 
and in that malicious spirit were all the reformers of the time 
rewarded. 

Of the influence of Muir and Braxfield on Burns's lyrical life I 
shall have somewhat yet to say, but to recall as we have done the 
political atmosphere of those days will suffice to show that he was no 
ordinary man who took upon himself to hurl stones at the offended 
Goliath of landlordism, and to examine in the light of reason and 
equity the state-made armour in which the giant was encased. 

Burns, as we have already noted, had learned by bitter experience 
the many hardships of rural life. Often does he in very soreness of 
heart complain of that overwork in his early life which ruined his 
naturally robust constitution, and of the carking cares and worries 
which laid his much-loved father’s head in a premature grave, It is 
from the depths of his heart and from the fulness of his experience 
that the questions come: “ Why has man the will and power to 
make his fellows mourn ?” and “ Why should a man better fare than 
anither, and a’ men brithers.” Nor are we long in discovering that 
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to Burns landlordism is the one great cause of those many ills. 
One can well believe that this son of a Bible-loving father had 
often pondered over the emphatic words, ‘‘ The land shall not be sold 
for ever”; “ The land is the Lord’s, and the fulness thereof”; and 
“ He has given it for an inheritance to his people.” In any case, 
not one picture of rural life does he paint but landlordism forms a 
dark blotch on the background. ‘‘ Sage experience” bids him paint 
it so. Chief amongst those highly characteristic and inimitable 
descriptions are some verses in ‘“‘A Winter's Night.” ‘“ Worth 
many homilies on mercy this,” says his countryman, Thomas Carlyle ; 
“it is the voice of Mercy itself.” After depicting ‘‘ mad ambition’s 
gory hand” as it spreads ‘‘ woe, want, and murder o’er a land,” he 
continues :— 


“Even in the peaceful rural vale 
Truth, weeping, tells the mournful tale, 
How pampered luxury, flattery by her side, 
The parasite, empoisoning her ear, 
While all the servile wretches in the rear, 
Looks o’er proud property, extended wide, 
And eyes the simple rustic hind, 
Whose toil upholds the glittering show 
A creature of another kind, 
Some coarser substance unrefined, 
Placed for her lordly use, thus far, thus vile below.” 


No land-nationaliser in these our more enlightened times could 
have stated the case more explicitly: “The rustic hind, whose toil 
upholds the glittering show.” Verily, there were economists before 
Henry George who knew that the toil of the peasant alone had 
built up the wealth and power of Scottish landlords. But we are 
not dependent on those many biting thrusts at “thieves of every 
rank and station ” for our knowledgs of Barns’s antagonism to the 
existing form of land monopoly, as represented by the Braxfields 
and the snarling factors of his time, In one letter in particular 
he states very definitely his views on the theme. It is to his tried 
and trusted friend, Mrs. Dunlop, one to whom he unfolds his inner- 
most thoughts more freely than to any of his other multitudinous 
correspondents. Alike on religious and social topics he writes to 
her with more than characteristic freedom. The letter is dated 
Dumfries, September 24, 1792. The extract explains itself : 


“T wish the farmer great joy of his new acquisition to his family... . 
I cannot say that I give him joy of his life as a farmer. "Tis as a farmer 
paying a dear, unconscionable rent, a cursed life. As toa laird farming 
his own property, sowing his corn in hope, and reaping it in spite of brittle 
weather in gladness ; knowing that none can say unto him, ‘ What doest 
thou ?’ fattening his herds, shearing his flocks, rejoicing at Christmas, be- 
getting sons and daughters, until he be the grey-haired, venerated leader of 
a little tribe—'tis a heavenly life. But devil take the life of reaping the 
fruits that another must eat.” 
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Here we have the two systems of husbandry set forth in sharp and 
striking contrast. On the one hand the rent-paying farmer, bound 
hand and foot by the monopoly of land, reaping only that the laird 
might eat—a system that has lost but few of its ills since Burns 
wrote and cursed it. On the other hand, is the farmer, free from 
the worries of rent and rent-drawers, and enjoying in consequence 
blessings undreamt of by his less fortunate brother. The blackest 
ills of the labouring farmer’s life are not bad seasons, falls in prices, 
scarcity of rain, dearth of produce, and the like. Far from that. 
Those last are but temporary and incidental evils which the wit of 
man could with patience considerably minimise, if not indeed effec- 
tively overcome. To Burns the one great evil, which, like Aaron’s 
rod, swallows all the rest, is private monopoly in land. The only 
equitable system of Jand-tenure is one under which he who tills the 
land should own it, and under which the labourer should receive the 
full fruits of his toil at the plough and in the harvest-field. 

Were this extract but the solitary expression of this particular 
view, it might with considerable show of reason be contended that 
it was only the envious plaint of a ruined farmer and void of all 
real significance. But the words are really the key to many other- 
wise meaningless lines that occur in his very finest poems. Let our 
readers, ever keeping this key in view, examine but two or three of his 
poems, and they will have no difficulty in deciding that Burns was 
an uncompromising foe of land monopoly, and, per contra, a pioneer 
of modern land-nationalisation theories, and worthy in this respect to 
be ranked alongside his two much-maligned countrymen, William 
Oglivie and Thomas Spence. 

Strange to note, both the poems where those ideas receive fullest 
prominence are of the nature of allegories. In one, “the Twa 
Dogs” discourse with much freedom on the “landed gentry”; in 
the other, “the Twa Brigs” of Ayr discuss a similar theme. 
Whether this method of attack was adopted simply because of a 
certain dramatic fitness of presentation which it naturally afforded, 
or whether the poet chose that plan to shield his own head and the 
heads of his publishers from the legal wrath of the Braxfields, and 
the long and weary years of exile which would doubtless have 
accompanied it, it is difficult indeed to say. In all probability both 
considerations influenced him in making the dogs and bridges of the 
neighbourhood his mouthpieces for a time. Full well did Burns 
know that, save under that guise, no publisher of repute would have 
given his modest verses to the world. From other sources we know 
that Burns cared very little for his own personal well-being ; but, 
from the fact that for fifty years after his death his publishers and 
editors rigorously suppressed such companion pieces as “ Beelzebub’s 
Address” (to Lord Applecross),.we may readily surmise that the 
members of that fraternity, amongst whom Lord Byron has classified 
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Barabbas, formed at least one difficulty in his way. Be that as it 
may, it is partly in allegorical form that Burns presents his two 
chief satires on landlordism. 

Even the casual reader of Burns will remember the famous 
meeting between Luath and Cesar. Luath was a “ plowman’s 
collie” ; Caesar belonged to a gentleman and scholar. Their respec- 
tive social spheres well typifies the kind of spectacles through 
which the “twa dogs” survey the world around them. Burns tells 
us that the factor whom they discuss was the one into whose 
clutches his father’s family fell on the death of Mr. Ferguson of 
Doonholm. Fally, indeed, has the son avenged the wrongs done 
to his father’s house. Through generations yet unborn that factor’s 
fame shall pass, emblematic of all that is worst in Scottish land- 
lordism. Thus Casar : 


“ T, ——d, man, our gentry care as little 
For delvers, ditchers. an’ sic cattle ; 
They gang as saucy by puir folk, 
As I wad by a stinkin brock. 
I’ve noticed, on our laird’s court-day, 
An’ mony a time my heart’s been wae, 
Poor tenant bodies, scant o’ cash, 
How they maun thole a factor’s snash ; 
He'll stamp an’ threaten, curse an’ swear, 
He'll apprehend them, poind their gear ; 
While they maun stan’, wi’ aspect humble, 
An’ hear it a’, an’ fear an’ tremble.” 


And so the tongues of the two dogs wag merrily on. “The 
prideful greed” of the landlords, their eviction of “ decent, honest, 
fawsont folk” to make room for sheep and deer ; the farce that was 
yearly played in Parliament; the demoralising effect of idleness 
amongst the wealthy classes—all these and many things more came 
under the ban of those two canine sociologists. Then at last they 
bade one another farewell, “rejoiced they were na men, but dogs.” 
The concluding portion of “The Brigs of Ayr” may be fittingly 
regarded as a sequel to “ The Twa Dogs.” Like Cesar and Luath 
the Auld Brig and the New Brig have scant respect for the mono- 
polisers of landed property. Looking back on the older forms of 
social life that have obtained along the banks of Ayr, the Auld Brig 
calls them : 


“ Stanmrel, corkyheaded, graceless gentry, 
The herryment and ruin o’ the country.” 


Nor is the newer erection one whit more complimentary, Still 
the dialogue between them does not end as ended that between the 
dogs. A more prophetic conclusion is given to the tale. Adown 
the water comes the Genius of the river, accompanied by all the 
heroic virtues Scotland erst could boast of, typified indirectly by men 
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and women of the poet’s acquaintance. Learning and worth came, 
shedding their rays over an unlettered world of workers; courage 
came, inspiring with strength and power those who battled for the 
cause of progress, Anon, as before, the seasons came and went, 
Spring came hand in hand with beauty ; summer entwined with rural 
joy ; autumn bearing aloft its mystic horn of plenty ; and winter with 
its kindly hospitality. But knowledge and worth and courage had 
been before them, and done their work in the world, and so, instead 
of wandering forth anew “ to mourn the miseries of man,” the poet saw 
at last as in a vision of the far fair future : 
“‘ White-robed peace crowned with a hazel wreath 

To rustic agriculture did bequeath 

The iron instrument of death.” 

And so at long last the sword was indeed beaten into plough- 
shares and the spear into pruning-hooks, 

This vision seems in truth to contain the kernel of the poet’s 
social theories. Ignorance he regarded as the great bulwark of the 
landed class, that class whom he describes as the “ruin of the land.” 
Before this ruin could be averted, they who labour must own the © 
land on which their livelihood depends. This we saw from his 
letter to Mrs. Dunlop. Nevertheless, Burns was conscious of the 
many mountains that had to be removed ere those ills were over- 
come. He saw that only by a dauntless courage amongst the votaries 
of liberty and progress and by the gradual enlightenment of the 
common people could those reforms be secured to the world. Still 
he foresaw the ultimate triumph of his theories, and predicted hope- 
fully that the seasons yet would come and go, their bounties all 
untampered with by those who did neither sow nor reap. Autumn 
with its horn of plenty would share its fruits with all who helped to 
fill the flowing store. Winter would lose its horrors for the poor, 
and peace with her olive wand, her broken swords and spears, 
joyously overlook the happy scene. Such is the spirit of Burns’s 
philosophy on the all-important problems of land and labour. 

Those were presumably the kind of views which Dr. Blair referred 
to when he said that Burns's politics ‘“‘ smelt of the smithy”; which, 
translated into the phraseology of modern politics, doubtless means 
that they were “ Utopian” and “ beyond the range of practical 
politics,” consequently fit only for the untutored minds of the pawky 
country hinds, who, in rustic fashion, would assemble at the village 
smithy to discuss the burning topics of the political world. None 
the less, they are views which to-day are slowly permeating the 
minds of social reformers of every creed and party. 

Professor Sharpe, on the other hand, seems, in his biography of 
Burns, to insinuate that it was only in after years, when the nobility 
and gentry had ruthlessly deserted him, that he grew so bitter in his 
attacks on the landlordial party. This is not so. That those 
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principles animated him very early in life may be seen from his 
“ Beelzebub’s Address,” written as early as 1786, although vigilantly 
suppressed by his editors for more than thirty years. 

In 1786 the Chief of Glengarry went to war with his clansmen. 
Contrary to all the traditional theories of his followers, he asserted 
absolute ownership in what had from time immemorial been regarded 
as the common land of the people. The clansmen demurred, and the 
Chief, knowing full well that he had the Government and Government 
troops behind him, promptly evicted (five hundred) of his unruly 
tenants, thus practically beginning the first of those Highland 
clearances that were soon to render desolate thousands upon thou- 
sands of Scottish homes. Quelled by superior force, the homeless 
Highlanders determined to seek a freer resting-place across the seas. 
But even this the landlords denied them. They at once agreed to 
co-operate with the Government forcibly to prevent them leaving 
British territory. From Glengarry to the far banks of Ayr the 
tidings of the struggle fled. At his plough amongst the quiet fields, 
the poet learned of all that was happening. His kindling wrath 
found vent in a stinging, lashing satire as powerful as any he penned. 
Those verses he inscribed “To the Right Honourable the Earl of 
Breadalbane, President of the Right Honourable and Honourable 
the Highland Society, which met on the 23rd May last, 1786, at the 
Shakespeare, Cunvent Garden, to concert ways and means to frustrate 
the designs of five hundred Highlanders, who, as the Society were 
informed by Mr. MacKenzie of Applecross, were so audacious as to 
attempt an escape from their lawful lords and masters, whose property 
they were, by emigrating from the lands of Mr. MacDonald of Glen- 
garry to the wilds of Canada, in search of that fantastic thing— 
Liberty.” Then Beelzebub begins in a stinging, mocking satire to 
applaud, as becomes him, the work of his servants on earth. This 
he does in a manner that must have made the blood of the Highland 
chieftains rankle, as they heard his fiendish laughter interspersed 
between the lines. 

Burns, however, did not rest satisfied with merely penning bitter 
satires on the evils which he saw, In the commonplace practical 
reforms of the world he took an active and praiseworthy part. On 
his initiative, public libraries were established in several of the rural 
districts in which he at various times resided. Every step that could 
be taken to banish ignorance and enthrone knowledge he took right 
heartily, knowing that by doing so he was effectively forwarding the 
progressive cause which he ever bad at heart. One of the volumes 
which he presented to the Dumfries Subscription Library bears the 
inscription, ‘‘ Mr. Burns presents this book to the library, and begs 
they will take it as a creed of British liberty until they find a better.” 
That book was De Lolme on “ The British Constitution.” 

From other sources we know that Burns kept well abreast of the 
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advanced thought of the time. He was a constant subscriber to 
the Edinburgh Gazetteer, one of the most heterodox political prints of 
the time, which, after a brief existence, was suppressed by the Govern- 
ment; and there is every reason to believe that he kept those 
‘‘advanced” publications prominently before his friends and 
neighbours. 

But even there his activities did not cease, as one typical incident 
will very clearly illustrate. It occurred when Burns was a “ ganger ” 
in Dumfries, The Reign of Terrdr was at its height in France, and 
the poet, inspired by newer ideas of “freedom, equality, and 
fraternity,” was brimful of enthusiasm for the heroes of the Revolu- 
tion. It also happened that at this time smuggling was a very 
lucrative occupation, and that the southern and eastern coasts of 
Scotland practically swarmed with coasting vessels specially 
equipped for the contraband traffic. One morning, Lockhart tells us, 
a suspicious-looking craft was seen in the Solway. Burns, along with 
his fellow excisemen, was ordered off to watch her movements. In 
an hour or two she ran into shallow water, and the excisemen and 
dragoons waded through the water and promptly scrambled up on 
deck, Burns, sword in hand, being the first man to board her. 
Next day their booty was sold at Dumfries by public auction, and 
Burns purchased four of her guns, These he promptly despatched 
to the French Legislative Assembly, along with a letter expressing 
his warm approval and admiration of their actions, and asking them 
to accept as a token of that sympathy the guns which he forwarded. 
But neither the guns nor the letter reached their destination. They 
were captured off Dover by the Custom House officials, and promptly 
returned to British soil. Ever after Robert Burns was a “ marked 
man” in the eyes of the Government authorities. Indeed, there is 
reason to believe that, but for the intervention of his friend, 
Mr. Graham of Fintray, his situation, paltry though it was, would 
have been lost to him for ever. As it was, he was made to under- 
stand that “his business was to act, not to think, and that whatever 
might be men or measures, it was for him to be silent and obedient.” 

Bat the tongue of Burns could not be silenced; while life was 
his, he needs must speak the thoughts that welled up within him. 
Only when men can chain the whirlwind and bind the roaring thunder- 
blast, shall they curb the spirit of liberty that speaks from the heart 
of a nation’s sages and prophets. Still, as before, the innermost 
thoughts of Burns were with the cause of human liberty. 

Almost at the same time as that political blast threatened the 
poet’s prosperity, another Scottish reformer fell a prey to the rulers 
of the time. In January, 1793, Thomas Muir, of Hunter’s Hill, a 
young Scottish lawyer to whom we have already referred, was 
arrested for seditious conspiracy and thrown into prison. Nearly 
nine months afterwards (Augast 30) be was tried before the High 
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Court at Edinburgh for having taken part in a public agitation for 
the extension of the franchise. The trial is still remembered as one 
of the most notorious in Scotland’s political story. On the bench 
sat Lord Braxfield, whilst in the ‘‘ packed” jury were one book- 
seller, two hawkers, three merchants, and nine landlords. 

“Come awa’, Maister Horner,” quoth Braxfield, as one of the jury- 
men merchants entered the Court ; ‘‘ come awa’ an’ help us to hang 
ane o’ the damned scoondrels.” 

One of the blackest charges which thus called down the ire of 
Braxfield was that of having in his possession a copy of Thomas 
Paine’s “ Rights of Man.” (Burns himself narrowly escaped convic- 
tion for a similar offence, having had to hide his copy of Paine’s 
works with the blacksmith of Dumfries until the inquisitorial cloud 
rolled by.) On the part of Muir protest or defence was unavailing, 
and the young Scottish reformer was rathlessly sentenced to four- 
teen years transportation. 

Soon the tidings spread throughout the length and breadth of 
Scotland, and Burns learned the terrible fate of his “ brither bard ” 
and fellow-lover of liberty. Their effect on him may be better 
imagined than described. Nay, is it not enough to say that, 
probably on the self-same evening that he learned the patriot’s fate, 
he summoned into being that greatest of all war-odes, “Scots wha 
hae.”! Not from brooding over ancient Anglo-Scottish feuds did 
the mighty inspiration come. Nay, not even did it come, as 
Professor Sharpe contends, from contemplating the progress of the 
revolutionary cause in France. The foes whom he assailed were 
those of his own Scottish household. I know that its inspiration is 
usually attributed either to Bruce and Wallace or to Danton and 
Robespierre, but both, I think, are mistaken theories. Examine the 
facts. Muir’s sentence was imposed on August 30. Burns would 
learn of it probably on September 1, 1793. “ Scots wha hae” was 
despatched to Mr. Thomson along with a letter in which he says ; 
“There is a tradition that the air ‘ Hey, tuttie, tuttie,’ was Robert 
Bruce’s march at the battle of Bannockburn. This thought on my 
yesternight evening’s walk warmed me to a pitch of enthusiasm on 
the theme of liberty and independence, which I threw into a kind of 
Scottish ode fitted to the affair.” Mr. Thomson read the song to 
some friends in Edinburgh on September 4, so the “ yesternight 
evening’s walk” must have taken place on September 1 or 2. 
On the same subject Burns also says: ‘I showed the air to Urbani, 
who was highly pleased with it, and begged me to make soft verses 
to it; but I had no idea of giving myself any trouble on the subject 
till the accidental recollections of that glorious struggle, associated 
with the glowing ideas of some other struggles of the same nature 


1 The theory which I have here elaborated was, I think, first suggested by my 
friend Mr. D. C. MacDonald in his notes to Prof. Ogilvie’s Birthright in Land. 
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not quite so recent, roused my rhyming mania.” The italics are 
Baurns’s. Now, those two facts can point to but one conclusion, 
namely, that the ‘“ other struggles not quite so recent” refer to the 
strenuous efforts of the Scottish reformers to combat the landlords 
and lawmakers of the time. No other theory can fit all the facts of 
the case. All this lends added force to the fervent prayer with 
which he concludes this marching song of Scottish democracy : 


“* By oppression’s woes and pains! 
By your sons in servile chains ! 
We will drain our dearest veins, 

But they sHALL be free! 
Lay the proud Usurper low! 
Tyrants fall in every foe! 
LiBERTY’s in every blow! 

Let us do—or dee!” 


“So may God ever defend the cause of Truth and Liberty as He did that 
day! Amen !—R.B.” 


But Burns's days were rapidly drawing to a close. Soon his 
muse would be for ever silent, and his burning words would fall no 
more on the ears of his listening countrymen. The wealthy of the 
land had cast him aside as a toy whose novelty had long ceased to 
charm them. Only a few days before his death he was driven to 
borrow a paltry ten pounds to save his shrunken, emaciated body 
from the “ horrors of a jail,” for wealthy Scotsmen, who in less than 
thirty years would cheerfully offer £300 for the poet’s punch-bowl, 
would scarcely save his dying form from this last degradation. 

Scarce had he gone, however, ere his worth began to be more 
fully appreciated. The world saw that here was no common 
poetaster, whose songs would wither with the first frosts of autumn, 
but one whose name would yet make Scotland famous in far and 
distant lands. Not alone as lyric king is this poet loved by Scots- 
men. In him is seen an earnest, thoughtful reformer of religious 
and social life. Old evils and abuses he sought to uproot. The 
wrongs of centuries he assailed with all a patriot’s zeal. To reformers 
throughout the world he has brought new ideals of freedom, love, 
and brotherhood. Those ideals are his greatest bequest to mankind, 
and the message which accompanies them are his own warm, loving, 
and prophetic words :— 


“ For a’ that, an’ a’ that, 
It’s comin’ yet for a’ that, 
That man to man, the warld o’er, 
Shall brothers be for a’ that.” 


Wiuuiam DIAcK, 




















1900. 


THE COURTESAN ON THE FRENCH 
STAGE. 


Ir was about the year 1850, as the late M. Emile Caro has shown 
in his Etudes Morales, that the courtesan became a fashionable 
character on the French stage. Of course, she was occasionally 
introduced before that time, as may be seen in the various dramatic 
versions of the Abbé Prévost’s tale Manon Lescaut, Victor Hugo’s 
Marion Delorme, and a few others, but it was only when the taste 
for the romantic drama began to decline that the professional 
courtesan was received with open arms by the Parisian playgoers. 
They were heartily tired of the everlasting stories of kings and 
queens, and rival cavaliers fighting one another by moonlight, which 
at last became as monotonous as the classical tragedies of the 
preceding age, and anything was welcome as a change. The 
dramatists were not slow to take advantage of the altered taste of 
the public, and since that time more than three hundred plays have 
been produced on the Parisian and French provincial stages, in 
which the courtesan is the principal character. The courtesan, or 
the “ woman with a past,” has also been seen on the English stage 
in Wilkie Collins’s New Magdalen, and more recently in Mr. Pinero’s 
Second Mrs. Tanqueray, and Mr. Haddon Chambers’s powerful play 
John-A-Dreams, But the seed was first sown across the Channel 
about fifty years ago by Henri Murger, Alexandre Dumas, ils, 
Theodore Barriére, Lambert Thiboust, and Emile Augier. It was 
the last-mentioned who makes one of his characters, Montrichard, in 


the Mariage d’Olympe, say : 


“ Que peut la pudeur publique contre un fait reconnu? Or I'existence 
de ces demoiselles en est un. Elles composent tout un petit monde folatre 
qui a pris son rang dans la gravitation universelle. Elles se voient entre 
elles ; elles recoivent et donnent des bals: elles vivent en famille, elles 
mettent de l’argent de coté et jouent a la bourse. On ne les salue pas 
encore, quand on a sa mére ou sa sceur 4 son bras; mais on les méne au 
Bois en caléche découverte et au spectacle en premiére loge. . . . De votre 
temps, ce nouveau monde était un marais; il s'est desséché, sinon assaini. 
Vous y chassiez bottés jusqu’ 4 la ceinture; nous nous y promenons en 
escarpins. I] s’y est biti des rues, des places, tout un quartier, et la 
société a fait comme Paris, qui tous les cinquante ans, s'agrége de faubourgs; 
elle s'est agrégé ce treiziéme arrondissement. Pour vous montrer d’un 
mot 4 quel point ces demoiselles ont pris droit de cité dans les meurs 
publiques, le théatre a pu les mettre en scéne.” 
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The Vie de Bohéme is the most important work of Henri Murger. 
His heroines, Mimi, Mussette, and Phémie, are fallen women of the 
humble type. They are not “living under the protection” of 
millionaires and sons of the nobility, but depend for subsistence on 
a rowdy crew of Bohemians. In the opening we find a young man 
of good family, who enters Bohemia in company with a painter, 
musician, and philosopher. His name is Rodolphe, and he is in 
pursuit of the mysteries of imagination, art, love, and youth. He 
becomes acquainted with a young girl of an affectionate disposition, 
and with her goes across the whirlwind of Parisian dissipation, 
until one day, overcome by misery, Mimi dies of consumption in 
furnished apartments. The various personages, both male and 
female, seem to take a delight in disorderly scenes, but notwith- 
standing their shouts of laughter and raillery, there is a certain 
tinge of sadness in the consumptive cough of Mimi, which develops 
from act to act until it ends in death. What surprises one in the 
Vie de Bohéme is the little time devoted to art by the artists. The 
painter sketches the shoulders of a thin girl from behind the hole 
in the partition; the poet is working on a poem called the Parfait 
Fumiste; and the musician passes his time in playing on an 
instrument made out of a bamboo-cane while amusing himself with 
his mistress. Henri Murger was assisted in the adaptation from his 
novel by Théodore Barriére. He afterwards wrote some other plays 
without the aid of his collaboratewr, but not one of them achieved 
the same success as the Vie de Bohéme. 

It was with La Dame aux Camelias that M. Alexandre Dumas, fils, 
suddenly leaped into fame, and to this he owes his greatest success, 
as far as the general public is concerned. Since the production of 
that work on the Parisian stage in the early fifties, it has been 
translated into nearly all the languages of civilised Europe, and has 
also travelled to the remotest corner of the earth through Signor 
Verdi’s operatic version Za Traviata. The adventures of Marguerite 
Gautier and Armand Duval have been so frequently witnessed on the 
London stage, that a description of it need not detain us. The 
Baroness d’Ange in the Demi-Monde, and Albertine in the Pére 
Prodigue belong to the same class of woman as La Dame aux 
Camelias, but they have not the same ideal or sentiment. The 
heroine of the Demi-Monde, whose Christian name is Suzanne, calls 
herself a ‘ baroness,” but her title is of about the same value as 
Don Quixote’s. Suzanne, however, has aristocratic manners, and is 
gifted with the requisite wit to ensure success in her profession. 
The old Marquis de Thonnerius gave her a large sum of money 
before he discarded her, but Suzanne is not satisfied with her 
position as queen of the Parisian half-world ; she wishes to enter the 
doors of respectable society on the arm of an aristocratic husband. 
The plot of Diane de Lys is too well known to call for more than the 
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briefest analysis. Diane is an “ angel” fallen from the aristocratic 
world. She enters the half-world of her own free-will, and gives 
up everything, position and husband, in order to satisfy her lustful 
desires. It is true that there is no love lost between husband and 
wife, as the marriage was only one of convenance. The Comte de Lys 
is a cold and cynical man, and is rather glad to get rid of his wife. 
Some of M. Alexandre Dumas’s peculiar views on prostitution are 
depicted in L’Ami des Femmes, Les Idées de Madame Aubray, Une 
Visite de Noces, and L’ Affaire Clémenceau. In the last act of 
LD Affaire Clémenceau, the heroine Iza is the mistress of a king, and 
resides in a splendid palace. She wishes to see her husband again, 
and he arrives at the palace. Iza proposes to him, that she shall} 
remain openly the favourite of the king, and become the clandestine 
mistress of her husband. “ Alors, & ce soir!” says Clémenceau. 
“Ce soir, je ne puis pas!” she cries. Clémenceau then reflects on 
the horrible reality. He sees the disgrace of his wife and himself. 
He stabs Iza and cries, “J’ai tué le monstre!” The object of 
Théodore Barriére and Lambert Thiboust in Les Filles de Marbre was 
to show that it is impossible to regenerate the fallen woman by love, 
and that she only judges man from a money point of view. Their 
theory is explained in the following lines : 


“ Aimes-tu, Marco, Ja belle, 
Dans les salons tout en fleurs, 
La joyeuse ritournelle 
Qui fait bondir les danseurs ¢ 
Aimes-tu dans la nuit sombre, 
Le murmure frémissant 
Des peu pliers qui dans l’ombre 
Chuchotent avec le vent ? 
Non, non, non, non! 

Marco, qu’aimes-tu donc ? 
Ni le chant de la fauvette 2 
Ni le murmure de 1’eau ? 
Ni le cri de l’alouette ? 
Ni la voix de Roméo ? 
(Bruit de piéces d’or) 
Non, voila ce qu’aime Marco.” 


The most important personages of the piece are Mdlle. Marco and 
a young sculptor named Raphael. The young couple have been 
living together for six weeks in a little house in the Bois de 
Boulogne. Raphael has become desperately in love, but the woman 
is soon tired of him when all his savings are gone. He proposes to 
take her “far from Paris, far from France,” but Marco tells the 
young man that she has had enough of him. She even tells her 
female friends that she never cared for him. The woman, however, 
has no desire to quarrel with the young sculptor, whom she has 
ruined, and gently says to him: “ Now, Raphael, let us be friends. 
You must come sometimes to Paris, and invite me to dinner, like the 
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others!” Barriére and Thiboust expounded their theories on the 
fallen woman in various other plays. The most successful after Les 
Filles de Marbre was Les Jocrisses de? Amour. In this piece there is 
an amusing groom in the employ of a “ fast woman,” who is saving 
his money in order to retire and live respectably in the country. 
The fallen woman, or the “ woman with a past,” was a lifelong study 
of the late M. Emile Augier. One of his plays, ZL’ Aventuriére, is well 
known to English play-goers through T. W. Robertson’s adaptation 
called Home. In the original French play, however, Clorinde is not 
the vulgar adventuress known as Mrs. Pinchbeck in the English 
version. It is not the money of old Monteprade that she is hankering 
after, but the honour and distinction of being a married woman. 
Her sincerity is expressed in the following lines : 
“. .. Je porte envie au monde régulier, 

Que mon orgueil encore n’a pu que cétoyer, 

Je veux faire partie enfin de quelque chose, 

Au lieu d’étre un jouet dont le hasard dispose, 

Je veux m’initier 4 ce monde jaloux 

Qui, par son mepris seul, communique avec nous. 

Je veux mon rang parmi les femmes sérieuses, 

Ces méres et ces sceeurs pour nous mystérieuses, 


Dont nous ne savons rien, pauvres filles, sinon 
Le respect que font voir nos amants 4 leur nom.” 


Though the ‘ past life” of Clorinde is subsequently found out, and 
old Monteprade orders her to leave his house, the woman is still 
desirous of becoming a respectable member of society, and avows her 
determination to reform. In the Mariage d’Olympe, the heroine 
has won the distinction Clorinde lost. Olympe Taverny has married 
a wealthy nobleman, and finds the manners of respectable society 
terribly monotonous. She pines away after her immoral days, and 
is not satisfied until she can rejoin her former companions in 
the “gay” world. Emile Angier, in Les Effrontés, shows us a 
woman who has fallen from the top of the social ladder. The 
Marquise d’Auberville is separated from her husband on account of 
a liaison with a journalist named M. de Sergines. The journalist 
and the lady live together as man and wife. M. de Sergines, how- 
ever, after a time, is tired of his mistress, and is desirous of 
marrying the daughter of a rich banker. They leave one another, 
and the Marquise d’Auberville seeks her fortune in the half-world. 
The triumph of vice over virtue is also seen in La Contagion, Paul 
Forestier and Les Lionnes Pauvres. In the last named, the 
“ heroine ” is married to an honest old man and ruins him through 
her extravagance. In order to obtain money she competes with 
professional harlots, and not only that, has a liaison with the husband 
of her husband’s daughter. The late M. Octave Feuillet commenced 
his career as a dramatist some years before M. Alexandre Dumas, 
fils, and M. Emile Augier, but he only introduced the fallen woman 
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into his plays after the success of La Dame Aux Camelias and the 
Mariage @ Olympe rendered her a fashionable character on the French 
stage. The principal personage of Feuillet’s Un Roman Parisien is 
the Baron Chevrial, a cynical old banker, who makes no secret of 
his vices, and passes his time in company with abandoned women, 
and has also evil designs upon the honour of the wives of his 
friends. At one time we are introduced to ladies of title in aristo- 
cratic Parisian salons, and at another to the ladies of the half-world. 
Baron Chevrial treats his medical adviser’s warning with supreme 
contempt: “If I led the life of a saint I shouldn’t need the doctor.” 
He is, however, even despised by the abandoned women whom he 
loads with expensive jewellery. It is in their company that he falls 
down dead in a fit, midway in a speech to the toast of “Materialism” 
at a banquet in his own house, Another powerful play of Octave 
Feuillet’s is one called Dalila. The ‘‘ heroine,” Leonora Falconieri, has 
the heart and morals of the Filles de Marbre species of womankind. 
One of her victims is a young composer named André Roswein, who 
has been betrothed to Marthe, the daughter of Sertorius, his former 
musical instructor. Roswein abandons Marthe on becoming 
acquainted with Leonora, the Dalila of the piece, and the innocent 
young lady subsequently dies of a broken heart. Leonora soon 
transfers her favours to a new lover, and the composer, maddened by 
jealousy and the flight of his mistress, runs in pursuit of the guilty 
couple. He meets a coach in a lonely road, and, believing the 
guilty couple to be inside, bids them to descend. Instead of 
Leonora and her new admirer, the aged Sertorius descends. The 
old musician is bringing to Germany the remains of his darling 
child, who, before her death, expressed the wish to be buried in the 
same grave as her mother. André Roswein falls down and expires, 
and hears from across the moonlight waters a song composed by 
himself in praise of Leonora Falconieri. It is sung by the woman 
and her new lover while crossing the water in a boat. 

The most successful French dramatist of our time, M. Victorien 
Sardou, has also introduced the fallen woman into his plays. His 
best-known efforts in that direction are Odette, Georgette, and 
Marquise. The first-mentioned play has been more than once 
seen on the London stage, and the plot has been discussed over 
and over again. In Georgette a young man, Gontran de Chabreuil, 
allows himself to be persuaded that he must not marry a young 
lady, because her mother previously led a scandalous life. The 
mother in her demi-monde days was called “La Belle Jojotte,” 
and on retiring from that ‘“ profession,” married an Irish nobleman, 
the Duke of Carlington. The young lady, however, has been 
carefully brought up, and her mother is even ready to leave Paris 
if the marriage can be arranged. But no: the “aristocrats” will 
not hear of it, and Gontran de Chabreuil, like a good French boy, 
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submits to his mother’s will, and leaves the girl he promised to love 
and cherish until the last day of his life. In Marquise M. Sardou 
introduces a lady of the demi-monde, who wishes to have a title, but 
not the encumbrance of a husband. The eligible man presents 
himself, and says to her: “ You want a gentleman. Take me! [ 
am the Marquis de Campanilla. You give me twenty thousand 
pounds, and the next day after the marriage I will start’ for 
Algeria.” The bargain is concluded. As soon as the Marquis de 
Campanilla is united to Lydie Garousse he discovers that his wife 
is exceptionally beautiful, and he will not leave her until the 
marriage is consummated. The new wife resists, and this leads 
to a series of squabbles between the couple, which ends in 
separation. 

The heroine of MM. Meilhac and Halévy’s play, Fanny Lear, is 
an Englishwoman of loose morals who has a strong desire to 
become a lady of title and enter Parisian society. She obtains 
the title with her ill-gotten earnings, but is furious when she 
discovers that the old noble husband she has paid for so dearly is 
nearly insane. Fanny Lear finds that it is impossible to force open 
the doors of Parisian drawing-rooms by entering on the arms of a 
half-mad husband, and conceives the idea of marrying the noble- 
man’s daughter to a dissipated fellow who will consent to live 
under the same roof as herself. The woman’s little plans, however, 
are ultimately foiled. 

The late Lord Lytton’s most intimate Parisian friend, M. Arséne 
Houssaye, has drawn a horrible picture of the fallen woman in a 
five-act piece, Mademoiselle de Trente-Six Vertues. The worthless 
woman seems to take a delight in ruining her victims one after 
another. At the moment the action of the piece commences she 
has got hold of a simple-minded young fellow named Gontran de 
Staller. In order to satisfy the caprices and extravagance of his 
mistress, Gontran gradually ruins his mother, sister, and finally all 
the members of his family. At last he consents to marry and 
settle down. Mademoiselle Clotilde de Marcelli is the partner 
chosen for him, but when the about-to-be-jilted mistress learns the 
news she arranges a plot to prevent the wedding being celebrated. 
She borrows a chambermaid in the employ of a female companion 
who has some resemblance to Mademoiselle Clotilde, dresses her up, 
and sends her with a bully named M. Abelle to a café frequented 
by loose characters. Gontran sees the chambermaid, and believes it 
is his betrothed. He upbraids Mademoiselle Clotilde next day, and 
breaks off the engagement, to the astonishment of the young lady 
and her family. Mademoiselle Clotilde subsequently dies of a 
broken heart, and Gontran de Staller blows out his brains. 

The plot and incidents of Armand Durantin’s play, Héloise 
Paranquet, have been imitated by a large number of other French 
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dramatists. Héloise has been the mistress of a scion of the 
nobility, Guy de Lableuse, and the result is the birth of a 
daughter. Soon after the child is born the woman carries on a 
secret liaison with the Chevalier de Cavagnol. Guy de Lableuse 
is unaware of the fact, and wishes to make amends for his past 


’ conduct by marrying the mother of his child. The marriage, 


however, is no sooner arranged than Guy discovers that the woman 
has been unfaithful to him, and her guilty partner is his former 
friend. He challenges the man to a duel, and the false Chevalier 
is wounded. Guy takes the child to his father’s house, and the 
woman and her lover suddenly disappear. Seventeen years pass 
by, and the daughter Camille is about to marry a young gentleman, 
Raoul d’Yves, who loves his betrothed in spite of the bad reputation 
of her mother. Héloise reappears on the scene, and is anxious to 
get hold of her daughter for a shameful purpose, The woman has 
married the Chevalier de Cavagnol, who is both a husband and a 
bully. The disgraceful couple have with the requisite formalities 
claimed Camille as their child, and are assisted in their base designs 
by a crafty lawyer named Avertin. Fortunately for the welfare of 
the young lady, there is some hitch in the negotiations, and Héloise 
has an interview with her daughter. The mother is much touched 
at the innocence and purity of Camille, and acknowledges that she 
is not a fit person to have possession of the young lady. As a 
reward for her penitence, Héloise Paranquet is granted permission 
to see her daughter from time to time. 

MM, Edouard Foussier and Charles Edmond’s Za Baronne, is in 
many respects a powerful play, but the “heroine,” if she may be 
called one, is certainly one of the most detestable women ever intro- 
duced on the stage, either in Paris or elsewhere. The baroness is 
the supposed widow of a Baron van Berg, whom nobody has ever 
seen, and her favourite hunting-ground is Wiesbaden. ‘I'he action 
takes place before the gaming-tables were closed in 1872, and in the 
opening the woman is the mistress of a young medical man named 
Yarley, who is the author of a treatise on hereditary madness. 
Among the rich patients of the ‘‘ mad doctor” is the Comte de Saveny. 
This nobleman is fifty years of age, and, according to Yarley’s theory, 
is afflicted with a mysterious malady, which will put an end to his 
existence in less than six months’ time. The woman learns this, and 
manages to capture the rich bird for herself. She goes to Paris 
with the comte, and induces him to marry her. Yarley is furious 
when his mistress is gone, and only arrives in Paris two hours after 
the celebration of the marriage. The Comte de Saveny is about to 
present his new bride to his aristocratic friends. Yarley arrives on 
the scene, and informs the comte that the woman was formerly his 
mistress. The new comtesse is obliged to confess the truth in the 
presence of her lover and husband, and the comte falls down in a fit 
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and cries: Ok! les infames! les infames! A few hours after this 
shocking scene, the new comtesse sends for Yarley, and they pass 
the night together under the husband’s roof. The Comte de Saveny 
is in a terrible rage when he is informed of the fact in the morning, 
and attempts to break a chair on the woman’s head. The cunning 
Yarley then signs a certificate that the comte is mad, and the 
unfortunate nobleman is placed under restraint. The Comte de 
Saveny soon escapes from his keepers, and kills the heartless prosti- 
tute. After this, he declares before witnesses that he is not mad, 
but only wished to rid the world of a worthless woman. The comte, 
however, soon dies of the incurable malady, as predicted by the 
author of the treatise on “ hereditary madness.” 

The husband-bully plays a prominent part in MM. Emile Bergerat 
and Armand Silvestre’s three-act piece, Ange Bosani. He sells and 
re-sells the honour of his wife for money, but when he discovers she 
is really in love with a young painter, jealousy overcomes him. 
Ange Bosani prefers living on the prostitution of his wife rather 
than working for his daily bread, but he will not hear of the unfor- 
tunate woman granting favours to other men for nothing. In the 
second act, Ange Bosani surprises his wife in the apartments of the 
young painter, and challenges him to a duel. Madame Bosani, 
however, interferes, and says sarcastically to her husband ; “ You 
should have then killed the other men!” These words divulge to 
the young painter the secret of her shame and unhappiness. At. 
last Madame Bosani, to escape the persecutions of her husband, 
throws herself from a terrace at Monte Carlo, and ends her wretched 
life. 

The first scene of M. Edouard Plouvier’s comedy, La Dragonne, is 
at a masked ball at the Paris Grand Opera, and the hero, Paul Girard, 
believes that his partner is a prostitute who gives the title to the 
piece. When the unknown one unmasks herself Paul is much 
surprised to see an innocent young lady. He desires to know what 
induced her to come to the ball, and she tells him simply curiosity. 
Her name is Marie, and she is accompanied by her English governess. 
Paul is delighted, and especially when he is invited to come and see 
her. In the second act, the young people are in the governess’s 
room. Paul soon discovers he has been duped, and the supposed 
innocent young lady is no other than Za Dragonne. He is much 
disgusted, and runs out of the room as fast as his legs will carry him. 

M. Frangois Coppée’s two-act piece, LZ’ Abandonnée, sets forth a 
story that is extremely touching and painful in its development. 
A young medical student, Julien by name, has become acquainted 
with a girl named Louise, who belongs to the working classes. 
Their intimacy ripens into affection on the part of the girl and 
seduction by the man, and Louise becomes Julien’s mistress. This 
is the first act. Twelve years have passed away, and the scene 
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changes to a hospital ward. Louise, who has been abandoned by 
Julien, is driven on the streets, and her horrible life subsequently 
ends in starvation and death. Consumptive to the last degree, she 
seeks admittance to the hospital, and the principal physician is called 
to examine the dying girl. The physician is Jalien, who has 
become professor, an officer of the Legion of Honour, and is on the 
eve of marrying a rich heiress from the Faubourg Saint-Germain. 
The recognition of the two beings, who are now placed at the 
extreme end of the social ladder, brings back painful recollections, 
and Julien repents having abandoned the poor girl, of whom he was 
the first lover. Louise dies in the arms of Julien, while softly 
saying :— 
“ Hélas ! j’ai tant souftert et de honte et de faim, 
Qu’il me semble 4 present que le repos commence, 
Et que le ciel me donne un gage de clémence 


Alors qu'il me permet de te dire 4 demain ! 
Et d’expirer avec tes larmes sur ma main.” 


Tue plot of Abbert Delpit’s piece, Ze Fils de Coralie, is in some 
respects similar to M. Sardou’s Georgette, the only difference being 
that in Delpit’s piece the child of the ex-gay woman is a son, Le 
Fils de Coralie, however, was written and produced on the stage 
some time before M. Sardou’s piece. The outline of the late M. 
Delpit’s story is as follows :—Captain Daniel, who has been decor- 
ated for his gallant conduct at the age of twenty-five, is about to 
marry Mademoiselle Edith Godefroy, when he learns that his sup- 
posed aunt, Madame veuve Dubois, is really his mother, and has 
achieved an impure reputation under the name of Coralie. The 
fatal news also travels as far as the little town of Montauban, where 
the parents of the young man’s future bride reside. The marriage 
is interrupted, and Coralie falls on her knees before her son and 
confesses the horrible truth, Captain Daniel takes his mother in 
his arms, and like a dutiful son, does what he can to console her. 
Mademoiselle Godefroy does not abandon her lover, and in order to 
hasten the marriage deliberately declares to her family and friends 
that she has been the mistress of the young man. This is untrue, 
but her father believes it, and he allows the wedding to take place. 
The honour of the family is also satisfied when Coralie retires into a 
convent. 

In MM, Eagéne Nus and Charles de Courcy’s piece, Mademoiselle 
Didier, there is not a question of the rehabilitation of the fallen 
woman, but her unfortunate daughter. The woman is dead, and 
the daughter has to suffer the scorn of the world on account of the 
evil reputation of her mother. The father is an English nobleman, 
Lord Cardigan, who, after sowing his “wild oats” in Paris, does 
not trouble himself about the girl born by his /iacson with a French 
womau vf loose morals. When he hears, however, that his daughter 
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Lydia is about to be married to a young gentleman of a respectable 
family, he hastens to Paris to make some reparation by providing 
her with a dowry. Lord Cardigan has an interview with M. Jouvel, 
the future father-in-law of his daughter, and tells him that 
Mademoiselle Lydia Didier is an orphan with a fortune. His 
lordship is unaware that a lady companion previously revealed to 
Lydia the secret of her birth. It is this revelation which causes all 
the trouble in the piece. Lord Cardigan is desirous of marrying 
the daughter of Lord Reynolds, whom he has seduced, and does 
everything in his power to hasten the marriage of the offspring of 
his wild days in Paris, The young lady is obstinate, and says to 
her intended: “I am a girl without father or mother, and I will 
not enter in this state into your honest family. I will not be your 
wife.” She tries to console the young man by telling him if he is 
in want of a mistress she will be at his service. It is this immoral 
suggestion of the young lady, who seems to have inherited her 
mother’s easy inclinations, that touches the hearts of the Jouvel 
family. A friend of M. Jouvel named Carignon adopts Lydia 
Didier, and so the young man marries not the natural daughter of 
Lord Cardigan, but the adopted daughter of M. Carignon. 

The reformed fallen woman also appears in MM. Eugéne Nus 
and Adolphe Belot’s piece La Marquise. The hero is a young 
Parisian architect, Gaston Saulnier, who has been commissioned by 
an archeological society to go to Brittany and restore an ancient 
chapel. He falls in love with Mademoiselle Lucie Lebreuil, and is 
accepted by the young lady. Her mother also gives her a dowry of 
two hundred thousand francs. Gaston brings his wife to Paris, but 
Madame Lebreuil will not leave her beloved Brittany, where she 
has founded a hospital for the poor. In course of time, however, 
Lucie presents her husband with a little daughter, and a few months 
afterwards the child is dangerously ill. Lucie implores her mother 
to come to Paris, and Madame Lebreuil reluctantly starts for the 
gay capital. Madame Lebreuil in former years was one of the 
queens of the demi-monde, and was known all over Paris as la 
Marquise. Unfortunately the wife of a money-changer, Madame 
Mariac discovers a photograph in an old album of her husband, 
which has a great resemblance between the mother-in-law of Gaston 
Saulnier and Ja Marquise. The “worthy” couple inform Gaston 
of the fact, and then Lucie, who previously considered her mother 
like a saint. 

The fallen woman plays a mercenary part in Labiche and 
Delacour’s piece L’Hnnemie. A honourable wife, who learns that 
her husband has given her a rival, goes in haste to his mistress, and 
implores the woman to give him up, for the sake of her little 
children. Finding pity has no place in the impure woman’s heart, 
Madame Mongrol offers her 40,000 francs, The woman bargains, 
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and demands 80,000 francs. This is more than the poor wife can 
afford, and the heartless woman laughs in her face. In the end, 
however, the husband pleads for forgiveness and obtains it, and M. 
and Madame Mongrol are once more re-united. 

To Madame la Comtesse de Mirabeau belongs the distinction, or 
otherwise, of being the only French lady dramatist who has dared 
to introduce a fallen one of her own sex on the stage. The piece, 
Chateaufort, however, was very much altered by the Censor 
before a performance was allowed at the Gymnase; but even in its 
present shape some of the incidents and dialogue are decidedly 
objectionable. The Marquis de Ponteville gives his daughter in 
marriage to M. de Chiteaufort, and afterwards re-marries for the 
second time with a girl from the streets. M. de Chiteanfort has 
made a name for himself in the diplomatic world, and enjoys the 
confidence and admiration of his father-in-law. But Madame de 
Chateaufort knows all, having by chance come into possession of a 
letter which unveils a /iaison between her husband and the second 
wife of her father. At first the outraged wife wishes to separate 
from her husband, but, believing the honour of the family is at 
stake, suffers for a while in silence. The Marchioness herself 
subsequently becomes the instrument of her own ruin. She accuses 
the young and innocent wife of being the mistress of a young 
gentleman named M. de Varennes. ‘This is the signal for Madame 
de Chiteaufort to inform her father who is the adultress. The 
Marchioness is turned out of doors to rejoin her former female 
companions in the streets, and M. de Chiteaufort blows out his 
brains. 

The fallen woman as a mother-in-law also appears in M. Abraham 
Dreyfus’s comedy Les Mariages Riehes. In this case she is the 
mistress of her son-in-law before his marriage. The young man, 
Hector Grandin, having been accepted by the daughter of a well-to- 
do bourgeois, wishes to get rid of his mistress, and seeks the assistance 
of Madame de Saint-Hermine, the manageress of a matrimonial 
agency. Madame places the name of Amélie Cruchot in her list of 
“ marriageable young ladies.” Hector Grandin is hardly gone when 
his future father-in-law enters. The old man, having settled the 
marriage of his daughter, desires to take himself a second wife, and, 
after some negotiations with Madame de Saint-Hermine, marries 
Amélie Cruchot during the honeymoon of the young couple. 
Hector Grandin is very much surprised on being introduced to 
his mother-in-law, and this gives rise to various extraordinary 
incidents. 

The scene of M. Gustave de Jalin’s piece, La Comtesse de Romani, 
takes place in Florence. A young Italian Count has married a 
beautiful actress named Cecilia, and faithfully promises he will forget 
her past life. The Comtesse de Romani, however, is scarcely 
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married than she carries on an adulterous /iaison with a Baron. 
‘The Count ruins himself in trying to satisfy the extravagance of 
his wife, and is forced to borrow 50,000 francs from the Baron. 
The Count is still ignorant that his wife is unfaithful to him, but 
the Baron believes that the woman is mercenary, and that the 
husband encourages her. When the Comte de Romani is completely 
ruined his wife desires to resume her theatrical career, and makes 
her reappearance on the stage in a tragedy called La Fornarina. 
The public receive her with great applause, but a few days after 
some paragraphs appear in a satirical paper, J] Pasgwino, ridiculing 
the husband, wife,and lover. The paragraphs create some sensation 
in society, and it is the wife of the Baron who reads to the Count 
the shameful story of his dishonour. ‘There are some painful scenes 
between husband and wife, but Cecilia remains an actress in spite 
of the Count de Romani. Cecilia is deserving of some pity. She 
was originally a girl from the streets who never knew her father or 
mother, and was brought up among people of loose morals, 

Some of the scenes of MM. Victor Kervani and Pierre Lestoille’s 
drama, LZ’ Obstacle, reminds one of M. Sardou’s Odette. The Baron de 
Chanlien, who is separated from his wife, devotes his life to the care 
and education of his daughter Diane. The wife has become Mdme. 
de Rives, of the half-world, but the daughter believes her mother is 
dead. When Diane arrives at the age of sweet seventeen, the 
Vicomte Georges de Lary goes to her father and offers himself as a 
son-in-law. ‘‘ There is an obstacle with regard to the marriage of 
my daughter,” exclaims the Baron de Chanlieu. “I am not a 
widower ; the Baroness exists, unhappily for us. Do you believe 
that the Comte de Lary, your father, would allow you to marry a 
girl whose mother has fallen and is cast off from respectable 
society?” “I am certain,” the young man says, “that my father 
is above such prejudices, and would not place any obstacle in the 
way of my happiness.” When, however, Georges confides his love 
affairs to his father, he was told that the marriage is impossible. 
“You wish to know the secret of my refusal,” the old man says. 
‘* Well, the Baronne de Chanlieu, the mother of whom you love, is my 
mistress.” This is the opening chapter, but afterwards the Baroness 
conveniently dies, forgiven by her husband, and so the marriage 
between Mdlle. Diane and the Vicomte Georges is allowed to take 
place. 

In M. Ernest Daudet’s Une Drame Parisien we are introduced to 
a fashionable prostitute, who is wrongly accused of murder. The 
first act takes place in the sacristy of a Parisian church, and among 
the congregation is Rose Morgan, who astonishes her frivolous 
friends by her constant attendance at Father Vignal’s Lenten sermons. 
The priest believes that the woman is not attracted to the church by 
religious motives, but he addresses to her a few words of solemn 
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advice. He also severely rebukes two aristocratic damed| wh¢ 
express the opinion that such “creatures” as Rose Morgan 4 
not to be admitted into the church. When the congregation Raye 
departed a lady in deep mourning approaches the reverend fate 
It is the widow of the Comte de Véran, who has been mysteriousl}\- 
murdered in his own house after a supper party. She implores the 
priest to hear her confession, and after some discussion he consents, 
Rose Morgan is subsequently arrested for the murder of her wealthy 
protector, the Comte de Véran, who she alleges gave her 50,000 
francs on the night of his death, while the prosecution maintains 
that she first killed the nobleman and afterwards stole his money. 
Father Vignal comes into the Court of Justice, and asks permission 
of the jadge to make a statement, as he cannot swear to divulge the 
whole truth. He says that the real murderer has confessed to him 
the crime, and that the woman in the dock is innocent. When the 
case is adjourned the widow seeks an interview with Rose Morgan. 
The widow acknowledges that on her sudden return from the 
country she discovered her husband in the midst of a wild orgy in 
her own home, and shot him dead in a moment of anger. She 
wishes to take the prostitute’s place in the dock, but is advised by 
the priest not to denounce herself, unless it is necessary to save the 
woman from the sentence of death. ' Happily for the Comtesse de 
Véran, Rose Morgan is acquitted, and the piece concludes while the 
prostitute is forgiving the wife for not coming to her rescue before 
the trial. 

The company of young actors and actresses who, under the direction 
of the indefatigable M. Antoine a few years since formed the Théatre- 
Libre, introduced to the Parisian public a varied collection of plays in 
which the fallen woman was the leading personage. Their boldest 
attempt was certainly the production of M. Rodolphe Darzens’ Amante 
du Christ, which is a dramatic version of the episode of Mary Magdalen 
seeking the protection of our Saviour. The two pieces in their 
repertoire, which are above the ordinary run, are M. Louis de 
Gramont’s Rolande and M. Paul Alexis’ Fin de Lucie Pellegrin. The 
heroine of the first-mentioned piece, Rolande, is a noble ycung lady 
who has the misfortune to be the daughter of the Comte de Mont- 
morin, a debauched libertine. Her mother dies of grief on account 
of his conduct, and previously implored Rolande to reform her father 
and look after the virtue of her little brother. Rolande turns out of 
doors an impure woman, Madame de Rixel, who is the mistress of 
her father, and the Comte de Montmorin promises that he will 
conduct himself better in the future. He, however, soon forgets his 
promise, and a procuress named Madame Mitaine proposes to intro- 
duce him to a young girl of tender years. The comte consents, but 
his little game is disturbed by the commissaire de police coming on 
the scene, and the degraded old man kills himself. In the Fin de 
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Ineie Pellegrin, M. Alexis shows us a girl from the streets, who, after 
a life of vice and misery, is dying among her friends. They augment 
her sufferings by drinking absinthe and making indecent jokes, 
Lucie Pellegrin’s aunt, who brings up her son, robs the dying woman 
of her last rags, and Chacotte, a former female friend, dressed up in 
man’s clothes, comes and worries her about a dispute concerning 
their horrible trade. The other parts of the action present a photo- 
graphic picture of the worst features of prostitution in the slums of 
Paris. 

M. Alphonse Daudet’s Sapho, as dramatised by M. Adolphe 
Belot, had a great success at the Gymnase, when Madame Jane 
Hading played the title-part. It is unnecessary, however, to give a 
recital of the principal features of the depraved heroine’s life, as the 
novel has been translated into English, and the subject is well-known. 
The same may be said with regard to M. Edmond de Goncourt’s 
Germinie Lecerteux, and the fallen heroines in M. Emile Zola’s novels, 
dramatic adaptations of which have been frequently performed at the 
Théatre-Libre and other Parisian play-houses. 

It has been shown that the majority of the French authors of the 
pieces mentioned in this paper, unlike some contemporary British 
dramatists, do not believe in the rehabilitation of the fallen woman. 
It may be an unhealthy sign of the times that she has been so 
frequently seen on the stage, but our dramatists did not create the 
fallen woman. She has formed part of the population with the 
forger, swindler, thief, murderer, deceiver, and wrong-doer all through 
the centuries. If these characters are essential in the construction 
of a play, why should not the poor woman who is so often satirically 
called “ gay.” 


ANDREW DE TERNANT. 




















1900. 


A SCHEME FOR THE INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT OF IRELAND. 


“There exist in Ireland millions of acres 
of land perfectly well adapted for cultivation, 
but which have never yet supplied a morsel 
of food for man.” —S1R ROBERT KANE, Jndus= 
trial Resources of [reland, p. 343. 


THE first and most pressing need of ‘ distressful ” Ireland is the 
circulation of money among the working classes. The flower of its 
population—the young manhood and womanhood—are leaving by 
the thousand. Is there no remedy for this fatal drain of its life- 
blood ? Yes; there is a remedy, and one very simple and easy of 
application. 

The above extract from the work of the standard anthority on 
Ireland’s industrial resources is, to the mind of every intelligent 
observant Irishman, a mere truism. It is only another way of 
saying that there are going annually to waste millions of available 
treasure. The first thing, then, is to stop this deadly waste by 
utilising these millions of treasure. This is the simple and all- 
sufficient remedy for the country’s present needs, At one stroke it 
puts an end to the drain by emigration of the classes who are flying 
in the largest numbers—-viz., that of the agricultural population.. 

But how are these millions of treasure to be got at? A million 
times more easily, in truth and in fact, incomparably more easily 
than the treasures of South Africa. These millions of treasure lie 
on the surface of the land. ‘Their discovery and utilisation involve 
neither risk nor sacrifice. The only difficulties to their realisation 
are purely artificial. These artificial impediments to the develop- 
ment of the natural resources of the millions of acres of the waste 
and neglected lands of Ireland are inherent in the unnatural and 
absurd state of the Land Laws as to the antiquated and indefensible 
system of dual ownership, They call ont for the formation of a 
properly adjusted Agricultural Department, with adequate powers 
of administration, and with sufficient funds at its disposal. Dual 
ownership is destructive of incentive to public industry in the 
business of agriculture. The first step, therefore, is to stop this 
cause of waste, to remove this impediment to progress. To tap the 
source of millions of treasure and to effectually put a stop to 
emigration at one stroke, all that is necessary is to bring about 
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SINGLE OWNERSHIP OF THE LAND, 


The proper adjustment of the powers of a competent and reliable 
Agricultural Department, with abundant financial supplies under 
control, is merely a corollary. The very department wanted is 
already in existence. But the proper field of its operations is still 
locked up. To any one who takes in the force of the truism at the 
head of this paper, the designs, aims, and projected pursuits of our 
new Agricultural Department would be matters of light comedy, 
were not the state of the country so serious, with its widespread 
want and its still dwindling population. 

If the people of Ireland ask for the concession of single owner- 
ship, as they now easily may, they can get it for the asking. But 
they must ask with faith, with hope, and confidence—not in the 
bounty or good-will of our pro-landlord Legislature—but in their 
own power to wring it from the Government in office. Only let the 
district and county councils, and all the voluntary organisations 
calling themselves national, make and back up a common national 
‘demand for the speedy dissolution of the bad business partnership 
between landlords and tenants, and the first stone is laid of the 
edifice of Ireland’s comfort and prosperity. This is the only thing to 
do towards stopping the fatal flow of Ireland’s life-blood by emigration. 

But how is this demand to be sent home? In this way: Let 
each county, district council, and popular organisation speak out 
for itself, as the trades of Limerick and the Limerick County Council 
spoke out last year. Let these representative bodies make a common 
demand on the parliamentary representatives of the country. The 
Irish members may be relied upon to do their part. Last year one 
could not feel so hopeful. This year the prospect is, thank God, 
much more bright. On this question the present Nationalist repre- 
sentation will have force and solidity enough to send home this demand. 

There is no reason why every county in Ireland may not set out 
specimens of its possibilities of development as easily as Limerick 
did last year. The barest outlines of a scheme of agricultural 
development on a national scale were submitted to that Council. 
A few examples only of works of local utility were adduced as 
tangible instances for people conversant with the county Limerick. 
The aim of the scheme was to get the Council to originate the matter, 
and to invite the rest of the country to co-operate in a common 
demand, leaving to each district and county council to set out their 
own local possibilities. 

Probably there is not a more able and competent public officer in 
the country than the county surveyor of Limerick. There certainly 
is not a more satisfactory engineer. On the outlined scheme that 
eminent authority duly reported to the County Council. In the 
course of his report, dated July 11, 1899, Mr. John Horan, C.E., states: 
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“Tn accordance with the instructions received from you [the Council] 
on the 17th ult., I have carefully, as far as time would permit, considered the 
nature of the proposal brought before you by the Rev. R. J. Ambrose, C.C., 
of Bruff. Father Ambrose’s scheme, though large, is eminently practical. 


‘* WORKS. 

“ From the nature of the works suggested, no engineering difficulties 

resent themselves ; they are such as are dealt with in everyday practice 
all the world over—viz., river regulation, reclaiming land, erection and 
improvements of piers and harbours, construction of light railways as 
feeders to main lines, taking in of slob lands, and the replanting of 
the vast cattle ranches where desirable. 

“The works that present themselves in your county [Limerick] resolve 
themselves into two classes broadly—viz., arterial drainage or river 
regulation and the reclamation of mountain bog land. 


“ RIVER REGULATION. 

“The author of the scheme, and I agree with him, distinguishes between 
drainage, which he holds may in some cases be useless, if not harmful, and 
regulation, or the improvement of a river channel to enable it to discharge 
a summer flood. The Deel and other instances of the kind occur in your 
county, where total loss of the hay crop frequently occurs ; in fact, on the 
drainage question several more cases might be added to Father Ambrose’s list. 

‘* RECLAMATION. 

“The reclamation contemplated by Father Ambrose would be chiefly, 
though not exclusively, that of the mountain bogs in the west of your 
county bordering on Kerry, by cultivating and manuring these lands with 
lime. He proposes, with this object, to establish limeworks in the neigh- 
bourhood of Shanagolden or Foynes, and to carry the lime thence to the 
hilly districts by means of a light tramway laid along the side of the public 
road to the centre of the proposed reclamation district near Athea. 


“‘ PROBABLE EXPENDITURE. 

‘“‘ A scheme such as the above would put in circulation throughout the 

country very large sums of money 

[THE FIRST AND MOST PRESSING NEED], 

the expenditure of which would of necessity be spread over many years to 
come. For instance, in your county, I estimate roughly, that on river 
regulation and kindred works a sum amounting to as much as £120,000 
might be usefully spent, and on reclamation I would fix the probable 
expenditure at £100,000. The works, I need only add, could not be 
undertaken at once, or put in hand all together under any circumstances, 
but their execution would afford employment for many years to come, and 
would extend the possibilities for future employment of labour.” 

On this scheme the most prominent men in the country have been 
consulted. The most representative among the working men, business 
men, and men in all the professions, noblemen, and the first Irish 
parliamentarians have all warmly approved of it. Whatever credit 
may be due for its conception must be chiefly attributed to, among 
other disposing and inspiring causes, a simple working man of 
Limerick, out of employment at the time when he planted the seed 
of the project in the mind of the writer. All the principles pre- 
required for the working out of the scheme are admitted by the 
Government in power. ‘The crux” in the realisation of the scheme 
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is the settlement of the purchase price. Over that the Orange and 
landlord element will give all the opposition in their power. 

But a glance at the following tables ought to dissipate the clouds 
of opposition. These tables give the net result of the various trans- 
actions under the several Land Purchase Acts for the period of the 
past fifteen years. They are more eloquent than any statement that 
could be penned on the Irish Land Question. From the best sources 
of available information it appears that rents in the North of Ireland 
are, in proportion to the NATURAL value of the lands, higher than in 
the South. In that assumption this table is the most crushing indict- 
ment of northern landlord rapacity, while it exposes the self-stupefying 
loyalty of the northern tenants. In any case, it crystallises admira- 
tion for the emancipating operations of the Land League, first in 
rebel Cork and then in the rest of Munster. Let them sell out 
to-morrow ; the landlords of Munster will never again see a chance 
of getting more than fifteen years’ purchase, if even so much, for 
the “right” by which they were once “legally” empowered to 
wrong their neighbours. 

EXTRACT. 


Report of the Irish Land Commissioners for the period from April 1, 1899, 
to March 31, 1900. Proceedings under Purchase of Land (Ireland) 
Act, 1885, p. 86, Tables 103 to 109 inclusive—continued. 

107.—Return showing, according to Provinces and Counties ...... 
the Number of Years’ Purchase of Rent, during the period from 
August 22, 1885, to March 31, 1900. 


reer and Number of Province and Number of 
County. Years’ Purchase. County. Years’ Purchase. 
ULSTER :— LEINSTER :— 

Antrim ~ ; : - 7 Carlow ; : ; ~« aye 
Armagh. . . - 17°6 Dublin . a. ee - 17°6 
Cavan . ; ; : — a8 Kildare : ‘ - 183 
Donegal. ; , - 186 Kilkenny ; - 16°8 
Down . ; ; : - 18°9 King’s ; ; : . 143 
Fermanagh . : ° . 222 Longford . ‘ : . 156 
Londonderry . ; . 17°8 Louth ; : ‘ . 107 
Monaghan . ; ; - 16°8 Meath. : : ‘ « a7 
Tyrone ; ‘ . -. 19°0 Queen’s ; » R . Ad 
—— Westmeath . : - 175 
Total e 182 Wexford . ‘ , - 163 
Wicklow ; 17°7 
MUNSTER :— Total ys TE 

Clare 15°7 CONNAUGHT :— 
Cork : 2 ; - 151 Galway 16°5 
Kerry . . ; ‘ . 159 Leitrim ; ; - 161 
Limerick . 4 : - 15:4 Mayo . ° = ; - 167 
Tipperary . : : - 162 Roscommon : - 164 
Waterford . : ; - 16°8 Sligo . 18-0 
Total « 15°9 Total - 166 

SUMMARY. 
Ulster ° ° ° - 182 
Munster . ° ° - 159 


Leinster . . ° e 17-1 
Connaught ° ° - 166 


Total o 370 
‘5 . Total amount of Loans issued, £9,992,640. 
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EXTRACT. 


Proceedings under Purchase of Land (Ireland) Acts, 1891, 1896, p. 94, 
Tables 110 to 126 inclusive—continued. 

115.—Return showing, according to Provinces and Counties...... 
the number of Years’ Purchase of Rent, during the period ended 
March 31, 1900, 


‘ Number of : Number of 
P. ‘Goa and Years’ Purchase — and Years’ Purchase 
y of Rent. y: of Rent. 
ULSTER :— LEINSTER :— 
Antrim : ‘ , . 193 Carlow : ; . s 187 
Armagh. : ; . 16:9 Dublin ws : ’ . 18:8 
Cavan . 5 : ‘ . 278 Kildare : : ‘ - 192 
Donegal . , ; . 194 Kilkenny . ; ; - 17:5 
és Congested District 16°4 King’s ‘ , é - 167 
Down . . : . - 19-2 Longford. : : - 16°8 
Fermanagh . ‘ ; « 1897 Louth . , 3 ; - 165 
Londonderry. ‘ . 182 Meath . ’ P ‘ . 1239 
Monaghan . : , . 16:0 Queen’s . : : + As 
Tyrone ° : . + se Westmeath . ; . ¢ AY 
—- Wexford . , ; - 179 
Total - 186 Wicklow . : ; « veel 
CONNAUGHT :— Total  17°5 
Galway . ° ; « be MUNSTER :— 
“é Congested District 15:9 Clare . ay is . «. 15:7 
Leitrim : - . . 15% Cork . - 16:4 
mn Congested District 16:8 Pe Congested District 15°3 
Mayo . . . ; ~ 17-4 Kerry . 13°0 
* Congested District 16:7 a C ongested District 15-1 
Roscommon 177 Limerick . - 16:0 
x Congested District 17:0 Tipperary, North. ° e, 1432 
Sligo . 18:4 South . - 161 
i Congested District 14°7 Waterford . = 2 ~ 164 
Total 17:0 Total ~ 20 
SuMMARY, 

Ulster . ° . 18°6 

Leinster ‘ 17°5 

Connaught ae 

Munster 17°4 

Total 17°3 


Total amount of Loans issued, £6,084,217, 


The Government has provided about £50,000,000 for land pur- 
chase. Comparatively few millions given for purchase coupled with 
improvements would be of incomparably more benefit to the country. 
The first to get relief would be those who want it most—viz., the 
working classes. Such expenditure would circulate among all classes. 
It would tend directly to the prosperity of the whole community. 
The present expenditure has very little effect in that direction. The 
great bulk of the money expended in recent and present land pur- 
chase transactions has left and is leaving the country in the paying 
off of mortgages, &c. ; whereas land purchase coupled with judicious 
schemes of improvement would mean that the great bulk of the 
money expended would stay in the country and return itself over 
and over, 

Not a word has been heard impeaching the safety of the Govern- 
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ment land purchase investments. Under a scheme of land 
purchase and improvement there would be still better security for 
Government advances, Such lands dealt with economically would 
be a far safer guarantee, inasmuch as the occupying owners would 
have absolute certainty for the enjoyment of the fruits of their 
labour. Then the indirect advantages would be of very appreciable 
benefit. Remunerative employment is the main remedy for the 
widespread chronic poverty of the working classes. The calls on 
Poor-law taxation would be less. The area for taxation for all 
purposes would be materially extended. A thorough Agricultural 
Bill should, of course, contain a provision for the readjustment of 
land valuation as fast as lands now waste were brought into cultiva- 
tion and made valuable. If judiciously incorporated into the statutory 
law of the country this scheme could be made to work to the advan- 
tage of every class—to the injury of none. 

At the present rate of depletion the country will soon be denuded 
of its working population. As regards the good, practically speaking, 
of their native land and her hopes for the future, the thousands of 
young men and young women emigrants from her shores might as 
well be swallowed up in the Atlantic Ocean. Nay, for many and 
many a thousand of them such a fate would be the lesser evil. In 
God’s name, then, let every representative board in the country, let 
every national organisation call out for 


THE LAUNCHING OF THE LIFEBOAT 


for the rescue of our poor people, while we have a PEOPLE, or rather 
while we have a REMNANT of that people. 

There are other great questions in Ireland demanding solution— 
the readjustment of the Union, or Home Rule; the question of a 
Catholic University, the denial of which is a standing insult to 
Catholic Ireland; the question of the great financial wrong, by 
which impoverished Ireland is being still further impoverished ; and 
other questions of relatively minor importance, though of very serious 
consequence in themselves. But before coming to close quarters 
with the solution of these great questions it is necessary to break 
through walls of prejudice. Not so, however, with the question of 
making a decent commencement of the development of the country’s 
industrial resources. There is very little prejudice to counteract, at 
least among the commercial classes of the English people; and they 
are the real rulers. The tackling of the problem of Irish industrial 
development on the scale here outlined WoULD APPEAL to the self- 
interest, NOT to the prejudice, of English manufacturers and business 
people, The very providing of the requisite implements for the 
works contemplated involves an initial outlay of many and many a 
thousand pounds, which would find their way into the tills of Haglish 
business men. Indeed, the only difficulty for a competent Irish 
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Department would be to provide against selfishness and jobbery in 
various quarters, 

On practical grounds this is the first problem to which Irishmen 
should direct their energies. The millions of treasure are there. 
Let us have them made available for the sustenance and comfort of 
our people. Let us concentrate our forces on this one question for 
the present. As a nation of intelligent citizens, let us do one thing 
at a time. 


“ One thing at a time, and that well done, 
Is wisdom’s Golden Rule.” 


R, J. Amprose, C.C. 








DEc. 


A PUBLIC PROSECUTOR IN CRIMINAL 
CASES. 


Tue “ Hooliganism ” which exists to so great an extent at present 
in some parts of London suggests the consideration whether or not 
the laws in England as to the prosecution of criminals are all that 
can be desired, and whether it would not be better that public 
prosecutors should be appointed, as in Scotland. Many of the 
people who are assaulted by the “ Hooligans” are afraid to prosecute 
them. They are afraid—and reasonably so—of subsequent injury 
to themselves or to their property by friends of the accused. The 
consequence is that in very many cases crime is unpunished. Those 
who, in the interest of the public as well as in their own interest, 
ought to be checked in their criminal career are allowed to pursue 
that career with impunity. 

In Scotland the Public Prosecutor—or Procurator-Fiscal as he is 
called—does all the prosecuting and all the preparation of the case 
previous to the trial. Information as to the commission of the 
crime may first come to him from the police, or in any other 
way. It is then his duty to make inquiries, and, if he believes 
that the circumstances warrant this, to send the case to trial. 
While making these inquiries he has the power of compelling any 
one to attend and give him information as to the facts. He thus 
selects the witnesses which he calls at the trial. This system of 
prosecution has been working successfully in Scotland for many 
hundreds of years, and the Scottish people are well satisfied 
with it. 

But it is not merely the “ Hooligans” of London who are allowed 
to commit their crimes with impunity. And it is not, as a general 
rule, fear of such consequences which prevents private persons in 
England prosecuting. People may, as a result of some crime being 
committed, be physically injured, or be defrauded, and may not have 
the energy, the time, the knowledge, the ability, or the money 
necessary to prosecute and convict. Very many cases occur in 
which a swindler escapes altogether from punishment, simply owing 
to the fact that it would cost the defrauded person so much money 
to prosecute him. People who have been swindled are apt to resolve 
that, since they have already lost so much, they will take care to 
lose no more. Moreover, the defrauded person, as a result of his 
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being unable to pay the expenses of collecting the evidence and of 
bringing the witnesses to the trial, or as a result of some unavoid- 
able or avoidable defect: in the proof, may fail in his case, and he 
then renders himself liable to an action for libel, and may have to 
pay @ sum of money to the swindler. 

One result of the system of private prosecution is that the poor, 
or those who are not very well off, are placed at a great disadvantage 
compared to the rich. The rich can easily pay the fees of solicitors 
for making all preliminary inquiries, and of solicitors or of barristers 
for conducting cases at the trial. The poor cannot leave their work, 
may not be able to get people to assist them in the way of giving 
information as to the facts, are ignorant of the various steps in pro- 
cedure to be taken, and are not able to pay any expenses, either those 
of lawyers or any others. 

Surely the poor ought to get justice done to them by the State 
without it being necessary that they should do so much in order to 
get that justice done. It is the duty of the State to protect its 
citizens, and very many of them in England are at the present time 
in this respect not sufficiently protected. 

Besides all this, the system of private prosecution is apt to cause 
prosecution to be looked upon as simply the gratification of revenge. 
It will not be contended that private revenge is meant to be its 
object. But if private prosecution is in the interest of the public, 
why is this thankless and expensive task—a task from which the 
prosecutor gains nothing, but may lose much—enforced on a private 
individual, and this at a time when he has already suffered loss ? 
Since the prosecution of criminals is in the interest not of the indi- 
vidual who has been wronged, but of the State, there are sound 
arguments for the view that the State should do all the work in 
connection with that prosecution from beginning to end, and should 


bear the whole of the cost. 
JOHN JOHNSTON. 


VoL. 154.—No. 6. 34 
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INDEPENDENT SECTION. 


[Under the above title a limited portion of THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW is occasionally 
set apart for the reception of Articles which contain opinions at variance with the 
particular ideas or measures it advocates. The object is to facilitate the expression 
of opinion by writers of high mental power and culture, who, while they are zealous 
friends of freedom and progress, yet differ widely on special points of great practical 
concern, both from the Editor and from each other. | 


“HOW IS DEAR OLD IRELAND, AND 
HOW DOES SHE STAND?” 


In that famous ballad Zhe Wearin’ o° the Green, the question 
occurs: ‘‘ How is dear old Ireland, and how does she stand?” And 
the answer is given: “ She's the most distressful country that ever you 
have seen.” In view of the assembly of a new parliament, it may be 
interesting briefly to review the history of the past, to consider the 
circumstances of the Ireland of to-day, and, after an attentive and 
unprejudiced study of the situation in that country, endeavour to 
supply the present-day answer to the question of the ballad. 

The political outlook in Ireland has undergone a marked change 
during the past twenty-five years. At the beginning of that period 
it was a generally admitted principle, if not an article of faith, that 
the voice of the priest was the voice of God, and the commands of 
that self-constituted infallible authority were, in nearly all cases, 
considered binding in the domain of politics as well as in that of 
faith and morals. Of course, the truth of this assumption had been 
questioned now and again previous to that time, notably in the ’67 
period, when the leaders of the Fenian movement threw off the 
priestly authority, but those cases were of rare occurrence, and, 
generally speaking, the area affected by such currents of heterodoxy 
was comparatively small, so that the great mass of the people still 
remained carrying the tail of “his reverence’s” soutane while that 
gentleman made laws for this world and the next. But time works 
wonders, even in Ireland, and, what with the results of the National 
Education system, such as it was, and the political movement 
inaugurated by Parnell, the Irish peasant actually began to discover 
that the Almighty had endowed him, even him, with certain gifts, 
including an important one that we call Reason, and, as would 
naturally follow, the discovery of it led to the exercise of it, 
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cautiously at first, no doubt, and, of course, with all due deference to 
the authority of the priest; but the thin end of the wedge was 
inserted all the same; the leaven was at work, very slowly perhaps, 
but very surely nevertheless, and results were bound to follow. 

They did follow. When Parnell, through the exercise of that 
wonderful genius, had raised himself to giddy heights of popularity 
and power, the regrettable, and, to him, disastrous proceedings in 
the Divorce Court exposed him to attack from the Hierarchy and 
Priesthood, who were doubtless very glad to have a convenient 
opportunity for shelving such a dangerous competitor for popular 
favour. With the merits of that quarrel we have no concern. 
Suffice it to say that all the thunderbolts of the Roman priesthood 
were hurled at that poor, dejected—aye, we must say it—pathetic 
figure. For, with all his faults, we confess to the possession of no 
small amount of sympathy with that unfortunate man. The sight 
of a man—we might say, in Backwood’s parlance, ‘‘ a lone hand ”— 
with his back to the wall, fighting his battle with the determination 
begotten of despair, stricken and bleeding himself, yet dealing 
deadly wounds amongst his swarming, howling, bloodthirsty enemies, 
never shirking the issue for a moment, but fighting to the last, 
fighting, too, like a man, to the death—such a picture, no matter 
how it may look in a setting of social ethics, will always command, 
if not our admiration, at least ‘our respect. But it is not his 
desperate death-struggle in itself so much as the latent revolutionary 
spirit in the people which that struggle brought forth that will 
secure for Parnell an enduring niche in the Temple of Fame. We 
verily believe that in the day of Ireland’s regeneration, when the 
shibboleths Orange and Green, Nationalist and Unionist, Protestant 
and Catholic, shall have lost their meaning and lie buried in the 
oblivion of worn-out controversy, the name of Charles Stewart Parnell 
will be honoured and revered. Consciously or unconsciously, he 
was the means of loosing, in no small degree, the chains which 
bound the Irish people to a medizval absolutism, and he taught the 
priesthood a salutary lesson in political toleration—a lesson which 
they have not forgotten. What makes one rejoice over it the more 
is the fact that they deserved all they got. For they went beyond 
the bounds of reason. ‘Fire to the heels and toes” was threatened 
from the altar, absolution was withheld in the confessional, the curse 
of God was freely prophesied for all who should refuse to wear 
Roman blinkers, and persist in the heinous sin of following Parnell. 
Of course there were honourable exceptions, men whose native store 
of manliness proved too strong for the engrafted instincts of the 
priesthood. But, with these exceptions, and they were few, the 
Pope’s lieutenants displayed wonderful unanimity in their desire to 
drive Parnell ont of public life, the question of honesty or fair-play 
in the choice of methods being subordinated entirely to that of 
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expediency. It was a striking example of the treatment to which 
“the unanimous consent of the fathers” in Ireland might possibly 
subject a weak minority. 

Sach methods, though successful enough in the dark ages, are, 
however, a little out of date. The priests found this out, too, when 
the excitement died away and they had time to survey their position. 
Parnell was dead, and his followers, though full of fight, were 
comparatively few in number. So far they had been successful. 
But they had, in many places, where the war had been waged hotly, 
to face the problem of an alienated laity. Men who were denounced 
and boycotted by their pastors were not likely to forget the experience 
in a hurry. They had learned, moreover, that “his reverence” was 
not so very powerful after all, and that they could afford to despise 
his threats of ‘the curse of God,” and all the rest of his priestly 
thunder. So the consequence was that stately churches, in process 
of erection, did not rear their heads so quickly as they would in other 
times, the accustomed “ dues” were not of the old liberal dimensions, 
and, in short, it had become a very hard world from the priest's point 
of view. Now, it may be safely laid down, as a well-ascertained 
principle, that if you want to touch the heart of the average Jrish 
priest you must begin by touching his pocket. The Parnellites 
wisely adopted this course, and soon succeeded in getting the priest 
on the stool of repentance. From a noisy demagogue, hurling 
invective where he did not throw bricks, he was suddenly trans- 
formed into the most estimable sort of man in the world. Political 
meetings were entirely eschewed, and their place taken by confra- 
ternity meetings and the like. But the depleted exchequer only 
operated in such districts as had been the scenes of hard-fought 
election contests, so it required other and more powerful causes to 
occasion the general retirement of the priests from political life, 
which afterwards followed. The most weighty consideration was, 
perhaps, the nasty criticism to which the Parnellite press subjected 
them. It was quite a new experience for Irish bishops and priests 
to have their actions discussed with unconcealed levity in the columns 
of popular newspapers circulating amongst their people. If there is 
anything a bishop hates in a very special manner, it is hostile 
criticism, and so their lordships assembled in solemn conclave and 
excommunicated the aforesaid newspapers. It was only another 
case of keeping out the Atlantic with a broomstick. Like the Pope’s 
curse on England of old, the curse on the Parnellite newspapers 
proved a blessing in disguise, and had, in most cases, the effect of 
making them pronounced successes, while the organ which enjoyed 
their benediction languished continually between life and death. 
There was nothing for it but to recognise the inevitable, so they 
climbed down eventually, but with a very bad grace indeed. 

The priesthood apparently thought that with their exit from the 
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political stage finis might be written on the Irish Parliamentary 
Party. At all events, Cardinal Logue mooted as much at a meeting 
of the Belfast Catholic Association. He gloated over the discom- 
fiture of the parliamentary representatives caused by the leakage of 
financial supplies, They had raised the cry “no priest in politics,” 
and the priests accordingly retired, but he was inclined to think, if 
the truth were told, they would be glad to have the priest in politics 
once again. The money was not flowing in so freely as it once did, 
and he imagined they must miss the priest in this connection. 
Whatéver truth might have been in all this, if His Eminence thought 
the ayitators were going to make their submission to him, and beg 
him to loose the purse-strings of the people, he was disappointed. 
They decided to play an independent game. On the other hand, 
they could not exist without cash, and the different sections saw 
quite clearly that, so long as they remained divided, the people would 
remain apathetic and refuse to pay the piper as of yore. Various 
overtures were accordingly made in the direction of reunion, but for 
many reasons none of them were successful. The “split” remained 
unhealed, and, what with the Nationalist forces divided into three 
hostile camps, the political situation in Ireland was not very roseate. 
Weil, such a state of things could not go on for ever, and so, at the 
end of ten years of strife, a nominal union, at least, was effected. 
The new apostle ‘of Unity was William O’Brien. Now, Willian 
represents all that is most extravagant and dangerous in Irish 
political life. He was the patron saint of the Plan of Campaign 
Movement, which caused the ruin of thousands of poor farmers in 
the South and West of Ireland. He was one of the active promoters 
of the undertaking known as “ New Tipperary,” a will-o’-the-wisp 
which entailed the loss of thousands of pounds, the hard won 
earnings of idiotic dupes who were carried away by his nonsensical 
rant. A movement inaugurated by such a man would scarcely 
commend itself to men of common sense, and, besides this, William 
was very obnoxious to Tim Healy and his followers. Bat, having 
been in well-merited obscurity for a number of years through cert,in 
bankruptcy proceedings which cost him his seat in Parliament, this 
Mad Mullah of the West had ample time to formulate a scheme 
which he took care to propound at the correct moment. When the 
General Election came within measurable distance, he began preach- 
ing his gospel, which consisted in the main of the same old story 
about felonious landlordism, English misgovernment, and all the rest 
of it. He began his propaganda in Connaught, the happy huntiog- 
ground of shams, and soon gathered a large following. In a short 
time the movement spread itself all over the country. With this 
organisation, which he dubbed the “ United Irish League,” controlling 
the constituencies, the rest was plain sailing. He dictated his own 
terms, and the hostile sections came together in obedience to his 
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behests. It was manifest that a union so secured could not be a 
lasting one. Their choice of a leader in John Redmond was a happy 
one enough, as he is something of a statesman in his way, and the 
ouly man with any chance of retaining the confidence of all sides. 
But William O’Brien soon showed his hand. Before many days it 
became apparent that his object was not so much to secure a union 
as to create a new party of which he should be the actual, if not the 
declared, leader. The first step in the process was to have the 
‘United Irish League ” adopted as the party organisation. It was 
the only Nationalist organisation in the country, and already wielded 
great power, so Redmond, placed as he was between the devil and 
the deep sea, was compelled, much against his will, to sanction its 
adoption, This had the effect of entirely alienating Tim Healy and 
his supporters. They still professed allegiance to Redmond’s leader- 
ship, but recognise O’Brien or his league they would not. 

This was the situation when the General Election came on. As 
soon as the dissolution was announced O’Brien threw down the 
gauntlet to Healy. The latter was never the man to shirk a fight, 
so the “devarshion” commenced immediately. Healy threw on 
Redmond the onus of calling for his resignation, but that gentleman 
very wisely declined.to have anything to say in the matter. A 
pretty quarrel ensued. The followers of Healy were opposed all 
over the country, and the indomitable Tim himself was challenged 
for his seat in North Louth. It was during this contest that the 
ludicrous scene occurred in which Healy and O’Brien stood side by 
side on one waggonette and attempted to address a meeting at one 
and the same moment. After four hours spent in the endeavour to 
wear each other out, O’Brien got tired and left his victorious rival 
in possession of the field, or rather waggonette. Tim fought his 
fight wisely and well, and succeeded in retaining his seat by a 
respectable majority. Not so his henchmen, His brother Maurice, 
a level-headed politician, was opposed and defeated in Cork City by 
the obnoxious William. Nearly all his supporters shared the same 
fate, and Tim has, therefore, a very smali following, but this does 
not so much matter, as he is a host in himself. In many constitu- 
encies the nominees of the ‘‘ United Irish League” were opposed by 
free-lance Nationalists, but in almost every case the League 
triumphed. The triumph of the League may also be regarded as the 
triumph of anti-clericalism ; for Healy has the sympathy, and, as far 
as may be, the support of the majority of the priesthood. We feel 
that we have, perhaps, given too much space to the doings of the 
** Re-Uniteds,” but the information is necessary in order to give a 
clear understanding of the springs which move the Irish Political 
Jack-in-the-box. 

The result of the General Election is not very reassuring, and 
certainly cannot be said to impress one with a sense of the 
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political sanity of the Irish people. The priests are saying ‘‘I told 
you so,” and pointing to the party strife as the inevitable result of 
that heretical principle “no priest in politics.” One of their 
number, the famous Canon Doyle, of Ramsgrange, says the Irish 
Party, as at present constituted, “consists, to a considerable extent, 
of drunkards, blackguards, blacklegs, and cadgers.” How are the 
mighty fallen! We hold no brief for the Irish party, and do not 
quarrel with the description here given, but we do think it very 
strange that the men who were “ sterling Nationalists” and 
*“ unselfish patriots” ten years ago could have degenerated so sadly 
in such a short time. We should also like to inquire whether, if 
the priests had had a voice in the election of these worthies, they 
would not still be “sterling Nationalists’ and “ unselfish patriots.” 
But this question is, perhaps, impertinent; at all events it is rather 
personal. 

We are of the decided opinion that, even accepting the Rev. 
Canon’s picture as accurate, the Irish people are not so much to be 
blamed. We cannot help bearing in mind that their political ideals 
have been moulded by Canon Doyle and his confréres, and if the 
result has not been quite creditable, the teachers are alone to blame. 
We have read that after the liberation of the slaves on the American 
plantations, a period of the wildest possible licence ensued, Unac- 
customed to the glorious privileges of free men, they squandered 
their time in rioting, pillaging, and drunkenness, and would not 
settle down to honest labour. This was, perhaps, the most natural 
thing under the circumstances. But they soon discovered that a 
man, to live and eat, must also work, and they gradually fell into 
the routine of ordinary civilised life, so that to-day they are, in the 
wain, good citizens, and comparatively respectable members of 
society. We have a parallel case in Ireland. For centuries we 
have been trodden under foot by the unscrupulous minions of an 
alien and unsympathetic government, and no sooner had we secured 
our release from this grinding, degrading, and impoverishing tyranny, 
than we passed under the dominion of what the late Mr. Gladstone 
aptly designated an Asian despotism. Time was when the Irish 
peasant could not sell his pig without acquainting his parish priest. 
Now that he has burst his bonds he is drunken with his new-found 
liberty, and the result of his first exercise of an unfettered vote is 
really what might be expected. But those who are watching the 
signs of the times have hopes of better things in the near future. 
Like the negro in the States, he will find that if freedom has its 
priceless privileges it has also its grave responsibilities, not the least 
of which is the promotion of the peace and prosperity of his native 
land. 

With respect to legislation, possible and impossible, it may, we 
presume, be safely said that Home Rule is at present outside the 
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pale of practical politics. Any Government which attempts to deal 
with this question just yet is pretty certain to stir up a nice nest of 
hornets, and the Brothers Balfour, daring though they be, will 
scarcely dare to drive to desperation the Protestant minority, which 
if divided on other points is quite unanimous on this—that they 
will never tolerate any measure which will mean their submission to 
laws dictated by the bigotry of a ruthless and intolerant oligarchy. 
The introduction of Home Rule would be a monument of incon- 
sistency, not to say stupidity, on the part of men who profess to 
have, sincerely and disinterestedly, spent blood and treasure in the 
amelioration of the condition of tte Transvaal Uitlanders, for such 
@ measure would assuredly make the status of the loyal minority in 
this country, if possible, more intolerable than that of the foreigners 
ander the dominion of the Boers. Irish loyalists have sacrificed not 
a little for principle in their time, and have always yielded faitbfal 
allegiance to the powers that be, but there is a limit to all things, 
and their endurance cannot, humanly speaking, last for ever, The 
sooner this fact is recognised on all sides the better. It will be a 
bad day for Ireland, and for England too, when any English party 
estranges these men, and aligns the whole people of Ireland, for 
better or for worse, “agin the government.” On the other hand, 
if the day should ever come when the Roman Catholics of Ireland 
will have entirely freed themselves from the shackles of clericalism, 
we venture to assert that the most eager to accept Home Rule, nay 
the most determined to demand it, will be those whom we now call 
Irish Unionists. Before that day comes, however, there are many 
difficulties, religious and otherwise, to be overcome, and until this is 
accomplished Home Rule is an impossible measure. 

Speaking of the religious difficulty, there are not a few thoughtful 
men who believe that it will eventually be settled through the 
agency of political movements. Those who think of the mighty 
influence exerted by political considerations at the time of the 
Reformation will not be disposed to scout this theory. Anyway it 
is comforting to suppose that our petty political squabbles are not 
an unmixed evil, and that, for aught we know to the contrary, they 
may be the instruments which are destined, under the control of 
the Supreme Raler, to work out the salvation of this land of ours. 
Our land was the land of saints and sages long ere the light of the 
Gospel of Christ had penetrated the darkness of the sister isles ; 
and, in God’s good providence, who can say that she will not be 
such again? Let us hope that it may be so, let us pray that it 
shall be so, and, in the meantime, whether we be Irish, or English, or 
Scotch, Celt, or Saxon, “ Catholic ” or Protestant, do all that lies in 
our power, individually and collectively, to smother the promptings 
of that bigotry, both racial and religious, of which, perhaps, we 
all possess too much, and endeavour to cultivate more amicable 
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relations and friendly feelings, as becomes people who one and all 
claim the brotherhood of a common Christ, and aspire to citizenship 
of that Heavenly City where the discordant notes of our earthly 
life shall be effaced by the sound of that hymn of praise in which 
all nations and tongues shall join. If we do this, we shall prove 
that we are indeed disciples of the Man, Jesus of Nazareth, who 
went about doing good, and shall find unspeakable happiness in the 
consciousness that, when our earthly race is ruo, we shall leave the 
world better than we found it. If we look at the bright side 
rather than the dark, we shall discover that the cloud overshadowing 
Ireland, aye, and England and Scotland too, has its silver lining. 
In God’s name let us seek it, and, having found it, point it out to 
others. Herein, after all, lies the germ of our individual and 
national felicity. 

The only Irish question of importance likely to be dealt with in 
the coming Parliament is that of compulsory land purchase. This 
is @ measure to the support of which the Irish representatives, 
Nationalist and Unionist alike, are pledged. Of course, the length 
to which the Unionist members are prepared to go is another 
question. They will scarcely follow the Nationalist lead, as the 
landlords will look to them for the protection of their interests. 
The matter will probably resolve itself into a question of pounds, 
shillings and pence, but this is hardly likely to lessen the heat of 
the discussion, Whatever settlement may be ultimately made, 
there can be no question that the passing of this Bill will be a 
great boon to the tenant-farmers of Ireland, and, consequently, to 
the entire community. When a man knows that a place is his own, 
and that he can reap undisturbed the fruits of his industry, it gives 
him immense encouragement. It should also give him common 
sense; for such a man is not likely to go around the country 
listening to speeches from self-seeking agitators, On the whole, 
we think the enactment of this measure should mark a new era 
in the history of Ireland. 

The Roman Catholic University question is the only remaining 
one of any importance, but it is not likely to come within the 
range of practical politics for some years. It is, of course, a very 
thorny question, and one on which, needless to say, the Irish 
people are at loggerheads. The Nationalists are pushing it 
well to the forefront in all their pronouncements, while the 
great majority of the Unionists are entirely opposed to it. The 
agitation in favour of this measure is very largely artificial We 
have our county and district councils passing resolutions beyond 
number on the subject, but the amusing thing is that 99 per cent. of 
the members of these august bodies have not the least conception of 
what a university is. Whenever we read one of these resolutions, 
which are invariably couched in the same old stereotyped phraseology, 
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we imagine we ought to see appended the words, “‘ By order of the 
Bishop.” ‘Trinity College is now open to members of all religious 
denominations, and one finds it hard to see what reasonable objection 
any sane man can have to going there. However, the bishops object 
to their people entering that University, and, of course, ordinary 
mortals cannot be expected to follow the working of a bishop’s mind. 
They cannot tolerate some phenomenon which they vaguely designate 
‘‘the Protestant atmosphere ” of Trinity. Then, too, they are good 
enough to inform us that all the great thinkers of the day are in 
favour of the concession. This is what the Americans aptly term 
* log-rolling.” If any would-be statesman, with more generosity 
than common sense, speaks in favour of this Roman Catholic 
university scheme, the good bishops immediately tell a long-suffering 
public that the dear young man is a “great thinker.” We are 
living in very queer times, and many men, who like to earn a cheap 
reputation for liberality and broad-mindedness, give their support to 
this and similar measures. Personally, we do not pretend to be 
experts on the subject of university education, but what we do 
know is this—that anything which tends to accentuate the religious 
differences of the Irish people is putting back the hands of the clock 
with a vengeance. The magnifying of our lines of division, and 
the minimising of our lines of agreement, has been the curse of this 
unfortunate country, and the establishment of a Roman Catholic 
university, which simply means the perpetuation of religious 
animosity and ill-will, is, therefore, a step in the wrong direction. 
One would not so much mind if the principle of lay control—and 
genuine lay control—were embodied in the scheme, thus effectively 
preventing the institution from becoming what the late Lord Russell 
of Killowen, himself a Roman Catholic, called a “glorified ecclesiastical 
seminary.” But the bishops will scarcely accept any measure which 
does not secure for them the sole government. They would assure 
us that anything else would be merely “an insult to the Catholic 
people of Ireland.” However, the Bill is not yet on the Statute 
Book, and before it gets there the voice of Protestant England will 
probably be heard on the subject. 

The Irish language movement, which is attracting many men just 
now, might be the means of doing much good if conducted on right 
lines. There is no earthly reason why it should not draw the people 
of this country, and particularly the young people, into closer fellow- 
ship with each other, and make them realise that, in spite of class 
and creed distinctions, they have many things in common. We are 
happy to know that this is the aim of many promoters of the move- 
ment, such as Mr. Standish O’Grady, for example, who is waking a 
truly noble effort to widen the views and sympathies of all schools of 
thought represented amongst us. In an unpretentious little printing- 
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office by the banks of the Nore he is working manfully to dispel the 
noxious vapours of sectarianism, and sending out through the length 
and breadth of the land good, wholesome Irish literature, full of the 
spirit of genuine nationality, as distinguished from that of disloyalty 
and blackguardism. Unfortunately, there is grave danger that some 
of the “friends ” of the movement may try and give it a political or 
semi-politica! colour, thus going the surest way to neutralise its 
possibilities of good. This has been already attempted in certain 
quarters, and we can only hope that such criminal conduct may be 
counteracted by the common sense of the majority. God knows we 
all deplore the sins of the past, but where is the use in continually 
harping on the same old tune of bygone tyranny when we have 
practical issues to face to-day ? If we persist in drawing attention 
to the provisions of the violated Treaty of Limerick, while neglecting 
to examine the more important fiscal provisions of the violated Act 
of Union, we shall simply plunge our country into dreary darkness 
for another age. However, we have sufficient confidence in the 
young men of the rising generation to think that they will not 
tolerate any such nonsense. They are learning good sense in the 
school of experience, and the lesson is sure to be profitable to them- 
selves and to their country. 

“ How is dear old Ireland, and how does sin stand?” We think 
the question might be safely answered in a cheerful spirit. There is 
much matter for congratulation in the Irish life of to-day, and, if we 
have some dark clouds hovering on the horizon, we have also many 
encouraging rays of light. There is a decided tendency, growing in 
force every day, to drop the old shibboleths and settle down to a 
sensible policy of industrial achievement. We have plenty of 
resources which only need development, and signs are not wanting that 
the time for their development is near at hand. One hundred years 
ago Ireland was a scene of direst misery and wildest disorder. 
To-day she is holding up her head with the buoyancy of youth, and 
forging her way through the waves of discord to the haven of 
prosperity and peace. One hundred years hence she may have 
reached the port in safety. Stranger things have happened before, 
and will happen again. It is true we have met the man who tells 
you that the Irish question is not worth considering, since it will 
adjust itself one of these days by the extinction of the Celt. He 
can prove all this by statistics, which, of course, cannot err, but we 
do not believe him all the same. It is now half a century and more 
since the Times sent up its howl of triumph at the exodus of 
emigrants from this country. “They are going! They are going! 
A Celt will soon be as rare in Ireland as a Red Indian on the shores 
of Manhattan.” Many things have happened since then, but the 
Celt is to be found in Ireland to-day, and in America, and in the 
Colonies. Notwithstanding all your infallible statistics, we Irish 
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believe that we are not going to die just yet. The race that has 
given you the services of a Wellington and a Roberts, a Burke and 
a Sheridan, is not to be written off the stage of life by a dogmatising 
Statistician. We have a destiny to fulfil, and until it is fulfilled you 
are pretty certain to know that we are here. If we are to disappear 
off the face of the earth, it will be when our duty is done. Such, 
at least, would be the only fitting conclusion to the noble history of 
a noble race, 


THomas E. NAvUGHTEN, 











1900. 


CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


SCIENCE. 


THERE is no more enthusiastic follower of Darwin on the Continent 
than Ernst Haeckel, of Jena, nor do we know of one who has a 
keener wit or a readier pen. A distinguished zoologist himself, 
Professor Haeckel is well able to weigh the evidence for or against 
evolution, and he expresses his convictions in clear, if somewhat 
forcible language. His recent work, Die Weltrithsel, has aroused 
so much interest in Germany that English readers will welcome a 
translation which has just appeared under the title of The Riddle 
of the Universe. Professor Haeckel attacks, and attacks vehe- 
mently, so many of our time-worn institutions and beliefs that he 
will probably find few readers who' agree with all his views. At 
the same time the author is evidently so thoroughly in earnest and 
so convinced of the accuracy of his facts that we must accept his 
work as a careful and conscientious endeavour to construct a theory 
of the universe in harmony with the teachings of modern science. 
In a book by the author of Anthropogeny and the Natural History 
of Creation one naturally expects the evolution of mankind to 
occupy @ prominent position, and in this expectation we are not 
disappointed, for the chapters on ‘‘ our embryonic development ” and 
“the history of our species” are among the best in the book, 
When, however, the author discourses on the soul we must confess 
that we do not quite agree with his conclusions. The negation of 
the immortality of soul or body may pass, especially as the Inquisition 
has been abolished, and Professor Haeckel is not likely to share the 
fate of Giordano Bruno. When, however, we try to realise what is 
meant by cell-soul we are beset with difficulties, nor are these 
removed by calling it cytopsyche and placing it in the first stage 
of phyletic psychogenesis. Again, the author’s definition of God 
as a gaseous vertebrate may be logically correct; but is not monism 
also gaseous? We do not share Professor Haeckel’s belief in the 
growing influence of clericalism of late years. In Germany, it is 
true, the Catholic party occupies a position in politics which gives 
it a power like that once possessed by the Irish Home Rule party 


1 The Riddle of the Universe. By Ernst Haeckel. Translated by J. McCabe. 
London: Watts & Co. 1900. 
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in our own parliament; but in France recent events have shown 
that sacerdotal power is not increasing, and the general trend of the 
Anglo-Saxon race is towards mental emancipation. Whether we 
agree with the author's views or not, Professor Haeckel’s book is 
well worth reading. It contains much original thought, and the 
criticisms so freely scattered throughout its pages are often correct, 
if sometimes severe. The translation is excellent, especially when 
we take into account the large amount of Teutonic Greek for which 
English equivalents had to be found. 

The study of ethics is not very widely spread, and when a work 
on that science reaches a fourth edition it may safely be assumed 
that it possesses considerable merit. Mr. J. S. Mackenzie’s Manual 
of Ethics! is in this happy position, and in looking through the 
fourth edition, we find several improvements which will facilitate the 
work of the student. On the whole, however, this edition does not 
very materially differ from the previous one, It is a useful summary 
of the science, and the copious foot-notes and references which it 
contains will be of considerable use to the reader. 

In these days of numerous competitive examinations it is well that 
there is an abundant supply of literature embodying the most recent 
advances in knowledge, and summarising them in such a way that the 
student can have but little difficulty in committing the main features 
of a science to memory. Not only do we find the text-books them- 
selves; but also explanatory works dealing with special points which 
the ordinary student finds most difficulty in mastering. We have 
received a useful little book by Mr. H. W. Hill,? in which some of 
the chief stumbling-blocks of the student of chemistry are explained. 
Special attention has been given by the author to the calculations 
arising out of the analytical operations in the laboratory. This is a 
weak point in most text-books, and those about to enter for exawi- 
nations will do well to study Mr. Hill’s book. 

Another excellent hand-book which has reached a fifth edition is 
Mr. C. F. Mitchell's Building Construction and Drawing? The 
present edition has been considerably enlarged, and the addition of 
about 250 new illustrations to the 700 contained in the fourth edition 
renders this one of the best illustrated text-books with which we are 
acquainted. The drawings are well executed, and the book is alto- 
gether thoroughly practical. It is surprising how little most people 
know of the construction of the houses they live in. For a very 
moderate sum they can get full information in Mr. Mitchell’s work, 
which, we may add, is written in clear and popular language. 


14 Manual of Ethics. By J. S. Mackenzie. Fourth Edition. London: W. B. 
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2 Chemistry for Examinations. By H. W. Hill. London: Allman & Son, Ltd. 
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PHILOSOPHY AND THEOLOGY. 


THE fame Kant has won as the founder of the Critical Philosophy 
has altogether eclipsed the reputation he might have secured as a 
disciple of Newton in the field of physical science; yet had he 
followed up his early efforts in this direction there can be no doubt 
he would have achieved great things. It was in 1755 he wrote a 
Natural History and Theory of the Celestial Bodies,! which, owing to 
adverse circumstances, fell still-born from the press, 

Years elapsed before this essay attracted the attention it deserved 
even on the Continent, and it was not till about thirty years ago that 
the late Professor Huxley and Sir W. Thompson (Lord Kelvin) 
directed attention to it in England. Yet this remarkable essay, in 
a measure, anticipated the nebular theory of Laplace, the meteoric 
theory of Lockyer, and the cosmic evolution of Herbert Spencer. It 
is thisessay which Dr. Hastie has now translated and edited, with a 
masterly and lucid introduction. 

It can scarcely be said that Kant influenced subsequent astro- 
nomical progress, as his book was almost unknown, but it is 
interesting to see how clearly he grasped and mastered the great 
problems of the physical universe. His philosophic insight is 
strikingly manifested in his choice of the point at which to begin 
his investigations ; he contended that the solar and stellar systems 
offer the easiest problem. ‘‘It seems to me,” he says, “ that we can 
here say with intelligent certainty, and without audacity ‘Give me 
matter and I will construct a world out of it,’ 2.¢., ‘Give me matter 
and I will show you how a world shall arise out of it.’” But, recog- 
nising the limitations of physical investigation, he refused to affirm 
more. ‘It should not, therefore, cause astonishment if I presume to 
say that the formation of all the heavenly bodies, the cause of their 
movements, and, in sho-t, the origin of the whole present constitu- 
tion of the universe, will become intelligible before the production of 
a single herb or a caterpillar by mechanical causes will become dis- 
tinctly and completely understood.” And that is just where we stand 
at the present time. As far as it goes Kant’s theory is brilliantly 
conceived and worked out. His attitude towards religion at the 
time he wrote the essay may be gathered from the seventh chapter, 
which is an eloquent expression of Theistic faith, and may be said 
to forn the groundwork of the Critique of Practical Reason. 

Dr. Hastie, in an appendix, reproduces the Hamburg account of 
Wright of Durham, to which Kant refers, and also De Morgan’s 
paper on Wright’s Speculations. 


1 Kant’s Cosmogony. As in his Essay on the Retardation of the Rotation of the 
Earth and his Natural History and Theory of the Heavens. With Introduction, 
Appendices, and a portrait of Thomas Wright of Durham. Edited and Translated by 
W. Hastie, D.D. Glasgow: James Maclehose & Sons. 1900. 
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Mr. Bertrand Russell has undertaken a somewhat difficult task in 
offering a Critical Exposition of the Philosophy of Leibniz. How 
difficult the task must be Mr. Russell admits when he says that it 
may be doubted whether even Dillman succeeded as well in under- 
standing the meaning of Leibniz as in mastering the text of his 
writings, Indeed, Mr. Russell further admits that he himself, in 
preparing a course of lectures on Leibniz, and after reading most of 
his connected works and the standard commentators, was still 
completely in the dark on many important points. At this juncture, 
he tells us, he read the Discowrs de Métaphysique and the letters to 
Arnaud, and he found that these threw a flood of light upon the 
obscurities which bad puzzled him. The conclusion is that the 
Monadology to be understood must be taken as the end and not the 
beginning of a long chain of reasoning, and then it may be found 
that Leibniz’s merits as a philosopher are greater than has generally 
been allowed. However this may be, Leibniz bas so little in 
common with modern thought that we can scarcely hope Mr. Russell 
will interest many readers. 

So much of late years has been written on Buddha and Buddhism? 
that we can scarcely expect Mr. Lillie to say anything new upon the 
subject. So in this volume we have a reproduction of familiar 
material relating to the life and doctrine of Buddha, and a catalogue 
of coincidences between Buddhism and traditional Christianity, 
A certain vivacity is given to the book by the author's disagreements 
with Sir Monier Monier-Williams and Dr. Crozier. Our own 
sympathies are in a great measure with Mr. Lillie’s views, and we 
cordially endorse his concluding remark: “ That this unique man is 
entitled to a niche in the great Pantheon of the World’s Epoch 
Makers scarcely admits a question.” 

“Tn the days when the sons of Adam increased and multiplied, 
and in the days when they overran Atlantis and builded themselves 
cities, the noise of their sin rose up in Heaven.” With these words 
Mr. D. Bridgman-Metchim begins his interpretation of Aélantis, the 
Book of the Angels*® It is an account of the deluge which destroyed 
the Atlantic continent and of all the events which immediately 
preceded the Flood. The story is told by an apostate angel himself, 
who had been sent to turn man back to the faith of his fathers, but 
who fell sinfully in love with the Queen of Zul and betrayed his 
trust. Of the contents of this extraordinary composition it is 
impossible to convey any idea. It is a wild and whirling picture of 
sin and bloodshed, love, lust, and cruelty piled one upon another 
until the imagination reels, as we should fancy the imagination of 


1 A Critical Exposition of the Philosophy of Leibniz. With an Appendix of Leading 
Passages. By Bertrand Russell, M.A. Cambridge: The University Press. 1900. 

2 Buddha and Buddhism. (The World’s Epoch-makers.) By Arthur Lillie. Edin- 
burgh: T.& T. Clark. 1900. 

® Atlantis. The Book of the Angels. Interpreted by D. Bridgman-Metchim. With 
Iilustrations by.the Author. London: Swan Sonnenschein & Co. 1900. 
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the “interpreter” must have reeled, when he committed it to paper. 
The author—for so we prefer to call him—does not explain how he 
came by this book of the Angels, but it appears to us to be a 
mixture of the Bible and Lord Byron, the Book of Enoch and Robert 
Southey, the histories of Babylon and Mexico, with a little astronomy, 
geology and anthropology to bring it up to date. The illustrations 
are as striking as the text, and display considerable artistic merit of 
a kind. 

The only excuse for an author in these days attempting to write 
the Life of Jesus is that he is able to present it in some new and 
striking light. Unfortunately we are not able to make this excuse 
for Professor Rees.! This work, as far as it goes, is sound and 
sensible, and based upon accredited authorities, but there is nothing 
to distinguish it from the familiar and not much to redeem it from 
the commonplace. The author honestly recognises difficulties, but 
leaves them where they were. 

Christ the Truth? is the title of a series of lectures by Rev. 
William Medley, delivered at Regent’s Park College under the 
Angus Trust. These lectures are distinguished by a philosophical 
spirit which is rare amongst Nonconformists, and we fancy we here 
and there detect traces of the influence of the late Dr. Martineau, 
Had the author contented himself, with an exposition of Theism we 
should have reckoned his book of value; as it is we confess to a 
feeling of disappointment. It appears to us to be unphilosophical 
to attempt to concentrate universal truth in an individual instance. 

As Major Turton confesses that his pages, Zhe Truth of 
Christianity,® are a compilation, he will not have cause to complain 
if we say they appear to us to be a reproduction of familiar passages 
from Paley, Butler, and other well-worn apologists for Christianity. 
The Christianity defended in this case is old-fashioned Church of 
England Christianity, with its ideas of revelation, miracles and 
creeds. 





SOCLOLOGY, POLITICS, AND JURISPRUDENCE. 


Mr. Gitman’s Profit-Sharing between Employer and Employeec* will 
take its place as the standard authority upon this branch of the 


1 The Life of Jesus of Nazareth. A Study. By Rush Rees. With Map. London : 
Smith, Elder & Co. 1900. 

2 Christ the Truth. An Essay towards the Organisation of Christian Thinking 
(Angus Lectures). By Rev. William Medley, M.A. London and New York: Mac- 
millan. 1900. 

3 The Truth of Christianity. Being an Examination of the more Important Argu- 
ments for and against Believing in that Religion. Compiled from various sources by 
Major W. H. Turton. London: Jarrold & Sons. 1900. 

4 Profit-Sharing Between Employer and Employee. A Study in the Evolution of the 
Wages System. By Nicholas Paine Gilman. Boston and New York: Houghton 
Mifflin & Co. Cambridge: The Riverside Press, London: Macmillan & Co., Ltd. 
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labour question so far as the Continent and the United States are 
concerned. No one who has studied profit-sharing in practical 
operation needed to be convinced that, in the words of Mr, Gilman, 
it ‘‘advances the prosperity of an establishment by increasing the 
quantity of the product, by improving its quality, by promoting care 
of implements and economy of materials, and by diminishing labour 
difficulties and the cost of superintendence.” But beyond this 
material gain there is the social and moral gain. For instance, as 
Mr. Gilman points out, the house-painters of Paris in 1826 were 
“ notoriously the most dilatory, intemperate, debauched, and intract- 
able workmen to be found in Paris.” Under Leclaire’s profit- 
sharing scheme these same men became the most industrious, skil- 
ful, temperate, thrifty and polite workmen to be found in the city. 
A similar result has been attained in England under like conditions. 
It will readily be seen what an enormous change in society and in 
the moral character of the average man would be wrought by any 
application on a large scale of a system capable of effecting such 
results. 

The great value of the present work lies in the collection from all 
quarters of the Continent and America of profit-sharing systems 
arranged according to industries. There is no attempt to conceal or 
to palliate failures. The unvarnished facts relating to successful 
and unsuccessful are alike set forth with absolute impartiality. At 
the same time, however, where failures have occurred Mr. Gilman 
has endeavoured to point out the true causes of such failures, and 
whether we agree with his conclusions or not, he was fully justified 
in this. Mr. Gilman is, however, mistaken in asserting that the 
only book on the subject in the English language is Mr. Sedley 
Taylor's Profit-Sharing. He has evidently never heard of the 
Reports of the Board of Trade on Profit-Sharing for 1891, by 
J. L. Whittle, and for 1894 by D. F. Schloss, and on Gain-Shar- 
ing for 1895 by the same writer. Neither does he refer to Mr. 
Schloss’s book on Profit-Sharing nor to Mr. Jones’s Co-operative 
Production. 

From these works he would have very considerably strengthened 
his examples of profit-sharing, upon which the value of his book so 
much depends. 

Japanese Notions of European Politic Economy} by Mr, Tentearo 
Makato, consists, as its sub-title declares, of a summary of a volumi- 
nous report upon that subject forwarded to the Japanese Government. 
It is concerned, however, even more largely with American writers 
than with European. 


1 Japanese Notions of European Political Economy. Being a Summary of a 
Voluminous Report upon that Subject forwarded to the Japanese Government by 
Tentearo Makato. Preceded by a Sketch of a Preliminary Inquiry into the Same 
Subject by Mr. Teremoto, of the Japanese Legation. Third Edition Revised. Phila- 
delphia : John Highlands. Glasgow: Scottish Single Tax League. 
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Finding that this introduction of labour-saving machinery into 
Japan had not tended to reduce the hours of labour or to ameliorate 
the condition of the working classes, the Minister of Education directed 
the Japanese Ambassador at Washington to institute an inquiry into 
social conditions in America and in Europe. The present volume 
consists of criticisms upon the works of the leading orthodox writers 
on political economy. Mr. Makato is an ardent disciple of Henry 
George, and his criticisms are all delivered from the standpoint of 
the Single Tax. Whether we agree with this remedy for social ills 
or not, we may all find food for reflection in this little treatise, in 
which the inconsistencies and illogical theories of the orthodox 
school are mercilessly exposed. 

In The Speaker's Chair; by Mr. Edward Lummis, we have an 
interesting account of the origin and history of the speakership of 
the House of Commons, together with anecdotes of some of the more 
prominent holders of this high office. These anecdotes, grandilo- 
quently styled “biographical sketches” by the author in the sub- 
title, might, with advantage, have been extended. But even so the 
book is eminently readable. There is a most useful table of speakers, 
with particulars of their office. 

The Law of Injunctions in British India,* by Mr. Reginald 
A. Nelson, Principal of the Madras Law College, is an excellent 
specimen of the modern legal text-book. Mr. Nelson has already 
given evidence of his attachment to the school of jurists who rely 
upon the historical and comparative method, and in the present 
work he has not omitted to trace the origin of the English law of 
injunctions through the equity jurisdiction of the Chancellor to the 
interdicts of the Roman Preetor. 

In British India the question of jurisdiction is more important 
than in this country, where by the Judicature Act, 1873, all divisions 
of the Supreme Court received jurisdiction to grant injunctions 
“in all cases in which it shall appear to the Court to be just or 
convenient.” Similar powers were also granted to county courts. 
In British India the subject is regulated by various Acts, which 
confine the jurisdiction to certain courts, and which in those courts, 
in some cases, limit the extent of such jurisdiction. 

In employing the comparative method, Mr. Nelson has treated 
fully the English doctrines and case-law, and has thus produced a 
work invaluable not only to practitioners in British India but also 
to lawyers and students in this country, embodying, as it does, such 
standard authorities as Fry on Specific Performance; Story on 
Equity Jurisprudence ; and Kerr on Injunctions. The subject-matter 


1 The Speaker’s Chair. Its Origin, the Procedures Historically associated with it, 
and Biographical Sketches of its Most Notable Occupants. By Edward Lummis. 
London : T. Fisher Unwin. 1900. 

2 The Law of Injunctions in British India. A Treatise on the Modern Law of In- 
junctions both Temporary and Perpetual. By Reginald A. Nelson, M.A., LL.M., 
Principal of Madras Law College. Madras: Srinivasa Varadachari & Co. 1900. 
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is scientifically arranged, the principles are clearly enunciated and as 
clearly established by a wealth of case-law from Indian and English 
courts which leaves nothing to be desired. 

International Law in South Africa, by Mr. T. Baty, consists of a 
series of lectures delivered at Oxford upon various legal questions 
which sprang out of the South African imbroglio with the seizures of 
the Bundersrath, the Herzog, and the general controversy which arose 
with Germany as to the rules of international law in respect of 
carriage of enemy’s goods on neutral ships between neutral ports, and 
whether, supposing the goods to have been contraband, Great Britain 
was justified in seizing them on a neutral ship plying between 
neutral ports. 

As, however, Great Britain released the vessels and paid com- 
pensation for their detention, these cases have not much direct force. 
The second article of the Declaration of Paris, that “the flag covers 
enemies’ goods, with the exception of contraband of war,” was taken 
by the British Government as the basis, and the vessel in the case of 
the Herzog was directed to be given up “ unless the provisions were 
specially adapted for military use.” 

Count Hatzfeldt relied upon a statement in our Admiralty 
Manual of Naval Prize Law, that “ the destination of the vessel is 
conclusive as to the destination of the goods on board,” which 
Lord Salisbury in his reply repudiated. As Mr. Baty very properly 
says, this statement, if not authoritative, is extremely misleading. 
Mr. Baty appears to us to be of real service in pointing out that the 
probable result of the action of the forward school of international 
lawyers in rendering the position of neutrals so extremely difficult 
will be to discourage neutrality. 

In dealing with the question of suzerainty, Mr. Baty arrives at 
the only possible conclusion, as it seems to us, that the Transvaal 
was a part-sovereign State, and that, in spite of this, when war 
arose the Boers could not be treated as rebels. We cannot, 
however, agree with Mr. Baty that the Preamble to the Convention 
of 1881 remained in force after 1884. We know now that it was 
struck out by Lord Derby in his draft ; but, apart from this fact, it 
became immaterial since the Transvaal State was by the later 
convention described as the South African Republic, with all those 
rights of self-government which the name implies, subject to the 
new conditions as to treaties with foreign Powers. 

Other questions treated here are those of the passage of troops 
over neutral territory, the conduct of warfare, the effect of annexa- 
tion, and the position of limited companies. On the whole, a most 
interesting contribution upon some important controversial topics of 
the day, distinguished by moderation and considerable breadth of 
view. 


1 International Law in South Africa. By T. Baty, B.C.L. Oxon. Civil Law Fellow 
of University College. . London: Stevens & Haynes. 1900. 
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It has been commonly accepted, both in this country and by the 
Courts in the United States, that the old English Common Law was 
from the first the subsidiary law of the new English colonies. 
Although it contains, says Dr. Reinsch, in his English Common Law 
in the Early American Colonies, the great truth that men cannot all 
at once cut themselves loose from a system of thought and action 
under which they have lived, the old legal theory is not complete 
enough to afford an adequate synthesis of colonial legal facts for the 
historian. No doubt, contends Dr. Reinsch, the more simple and 
popular principles of English Common Law were from the very first 
adopted, but at the same time originality in legal conceptions 
amounting even to a total subversal of English jurisprudence found 
expression. It is to the solution of this question, What was the 
attitude of the earliest colonists towards the Common Law as 
@ subsidiary system? that Dr. Reinsch addresses himself in this 
treatise. 

It must be remembered, however, that at this early period there 
was no legal system properly so-called. The jury was judge of law 
as well as of fact. With the rise of a regular judiciary and trained 
lawyers the principles of the English Common Law were imported 
wholesale into the various systems of American jurisprudence, as 
any one can see for himself who takes the trouble to read the old 
American Reports. 

In pointing out how far American Law departed from the Com- 
mon Law Dr. Reinsch has performed a real service. He appears, 
however, to have confused the Common Law with the Statute Law. 
In the term “Common Law” he evidently includes both. 





VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


No apology is needed for the third edition of Lord Loch’s Personal 
Narrative of Occurrences During Lord Elgin’s Second Embassy to China 
in 1860.2 It is just as fascinating to day as when it first appeared, 
and although events have recently moved somewhat more rapidly in 
the unchanging East, yet Henry Loch’s delineation of Chinese 
character still holds good. Chinese ministers have just given and 
are still giving evidence of the same deceit, dissimulation and 
treachery, cruelty and cowardice as that experienced by Lord Loch. 
No one can read without horror of the terrible sufferings endured 
by Lord Loch during his imprisonment at Pekin. By their perusal 
we realise more keenly the ghastly fate from which the men, women 
and children escaped by the timely rescue of the Embassies. 


1 English Law in the Early American Colonies. By Paul Samuel Reinsch, Ph.D.,LL.B. 
Bulletin of the University of Wisconsin. Madison, Wisconsin. 1899. 
» 2 Personal Narrative of Occurrences during Lord Elgin’s Second Embassy to China iu 
1860. By the late Henry Brougham Loch (Lord Loch). Third Edition. With Illustra- 
tions and a Preface by Lady Loch. London: John Murray. 1900. 
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HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


A Lire of the late Dr. Martineau is needed, and the want has been 
supplied by Mr. A. W. Jackson, A.M. The book! deals with 
Dr. Martineau, in a very eulogistic strain, and does more than justice 
to him as a thinker and a religious leader. An attempt is made to 
show that Harriet Martineau was intellectually inferior to her distin- 
guished brother. The truth is that of the two Dr. Martineau was 
morally and intellectually on a lower plane than his famous sister— 
one of the most gifted women of the nineteenth century. The 
analysis of Dr, Martineau’s attitude towards modern philosophy is 
one of the most interesting portions of the book. 

The study of Society from the historical point of view is pre- 
eminently desirable. Society, though ethically neither good nor 
bad, is important as the expression of the life and prevailing habits 
of thought amongst the educated and leisured class. M. Victor du 
Bled in his work, La Société Francais du XVI* Sivcle aw XX* Sidcle,? 
has contributed a most useful work to a scantily cultivated branch of 
historical science. The accounts of the Hdtel de Rambouillet, of the 
social influence of Richelieu, and of the society formed by the stern 
fanaticism of Port Royal are deeply and absorbingly interesting. 

In the conflict of views on the question of religious orthodoxy 
which is so acute in modern France, there must necessarily be much 
difference about such men as Joubert. In M. G. Pailhés’s volume, Du 
Nouveau sur Joubert, &.,? it is contended that Joubert, in spite of 
Amiel’s severe criticism, was one of the greatest of modern philoso- 
phers. His relations with Chateaubriand, Fontanes and his 
daughter, and Sainte-Beuve are brought out by some remarkable 
correspondence. The newly discovered writings of Joubert, notably 
those relating to Cromwell and Charles I., manifest a narrow 
reactionary estimate of some of the great events of history. Joubert 
was really not a great man, and was simply an epigrammatist with a 
pleasing style. There is a good portrait of Joubert in the volume. 

The volume in the Masters of Medicine series (Fisher Unwin) 
dealing with Thomas Sydenham,‘ presents us with a very striking 
picture of this great physician of the seventeenth century. 
Sydenham fought on the Commonwealth side during the Civil War. 
He then adopted medicine as a profession, and lived to see the 
outbreak of the Plague. However (much to his discredit) he left 
London while the plague was at its height. His principal researches 


1 James Martineau : A Biography and a Study. By A. W. Jackson, A.M. London: 
Longmans & Co. 

2 La Société Francaise du XVIJ¢ Siécle au XX¢ Siécle. Par Victor du Bled. (XVJ e 
XVII Siécles). Paris: Perrin et Cie. 

3 Du Nouveau sur J. Joubert, Chateaubriand, Font et sa Fille Sainte-Beuve. Par 





G. Pailhés. Paris : Garnier Fréres. 
4 Thomas Sydenham. By Joseph Frank Payne, M.D. (Masters in Medicine). 
London: T, Fisher Unwin. 
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were with regard to fever, smallpox, and gout. He suffered keenly 
from gout himself, and seemed to be proud of it. Of course 
personal experience should teach a physician something. Dr. 
J. F. Payne has written a pleasant and instructive book about this 
medical worthy. 

Le Jeunesse du Maréchal de Luxembourg (1622-1688)! throws 
much light on the early career of a great French soldier, who has 
been too much neglected by biographers, M. Pierre de Ségur’s 
researches have enabled him to write a book worthy of the subject. 
He shows that Frangois de Montmorency-Boutteville was scarcely 
second to Condé himself. His romantic youth, with his bonnes 
fortunes, and a certain dare-devilry, that was almost Irish, might 
entitle him to figure as a hero of romance of the sort dear to 
Mr. Stanley Weyman. The volume may be regarded as a just 
protest against “the ingratitude of posterity.” 

Another book has been added to the number of those already 
written concerning the marriage of Louis XV. M. Gauthier-Villars 2 
has been fortunate enough to obtain the unpublished letters of 
Stanislas to the Chevalier de Vauchoux, the factotum of the Mar- 
quise de Prie, at the sale of the Villeneuve-Bargemont library. 

This correspondence throws a new light on the question and 
seems to prove that the dethroned King of Poland was much more 
anxious to make a good match for his penniless daughter than to 
preserve the little dignity left him. The author has collected a 
number of facts, hitherto ignored, from various sources, and the 
interest of the volume is enhanced by two heliogravure portraits of 
Marie Leczinska, reproduced after the painting of Van Loo and 
another in the Versailles Museum attributed to Belle. 

The memoirs of the Marquis de Bonneval* have been compiled 
from notes left by him. The General went through all the cam- 
paigns from 1806 to the close of the First Empire. As Colonel of 
the Gardes du Corps during the Restawration he lived in comparative 
intimacy with the Royal Family. Many of his anecdotes are witty 
and very amusing, and we recommend the perusal of this interesting 
volume. 





BELLES LETTRES. 


Mr. Ernest A, VIZETELLY’S translation of M. Zola’s novel, Zhe 
Conquest of Plassans,* is an admirable example of intelligent appre- 
ciation of a writer by one who not only understands his style and 
habits of thought, but who has a close personal knowledge of him. 


1 La Jewnesse de Maréchal de Luxembourg, 1622-1688. Par Pierre de Ségur. Paris: 
Calmann-Levvy. 

2 Le Mariage de Lowis XV. Par H. Gauthier-Villars. Paris : Librairie Plon. 

3 Memoires Anecdotiques du Général Marquis de Bonneval, 1786-1873. Paris : Librairie 
Plon. 

4 The Conquest of Plassans. By Emile Zola. Edited, with an Introduction, by 
Ernest A. Vizetelly. London: Chatto & Windus. 
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In his introduction to the book Mr. Vizetelly deals trenchantly 
with French clericalism. The novel is by no means one of the 
French realist’s best productions. The melodramatic ending is a 
travesty of the principle of naturalism on which M. Zola has laid 
so much stress, As a story, however, of French bourgeois life, as 
well as a study of a French priest of a rather objectionable type, 
it is well worth reading, and those who cannot easily read it in the 
original will find this English version really excellent in every 
respect. 

The Malice of Grace Wentworth,’ by R. H. Heppenstall, is a very 
exciting story. Its utter unreality may not offend some readers, 
and the style is breezy and attractive. 

A very delightful novel is Mr. J. MacLaren-Cobban’s J’d Crowns 
Resign.2 The story turns on the love of a German prince for a 
Colonel’s daughter. The heroine is a splendid creature, and the 
Scottish scenes in the book are described with much vigour. Mr. 
Barrie and Mr. Crockett had better look to their laurels, for Mr. 
MacLaren-Cobban is a formidable rival. 

Men of Marlowe’s,? by Mrs. Henry Dudeney, is a very grotesque 
series of short stories. Mrs. Dudeney has some originality, but she 
apparently considers suicide a funny thing and a funeral a rather 
comic entertainment. 

La Terre Eternelle* also exemplifies the mystical tendencies of some 
of the new French writers of fiction. The narrative is a curious 
specimen of “prose poetry.” It leaves the average reader in a 
condition of bewilderment, but there are some finely written 
pages in the book. One might imagine the writer had lived in 
the days of Jean Jacques Rousseau but for the fact that the date on 
the title-page is 1900. 

M. Henri Bérenger® has brought out in a small volume his 
admirable essay on M. Edouard Schuré’s “‘ Thédtre de l’Ame.” It 
may be true that a revolution in the drama is at hand, as M, Schuré 
and his admirer appear to believe, Maeterlinck is quite as passionate 
a believer in spiritual force as even M. Schuré. But there seems 
reason to think that Ibsen and the naturalistic school will take a long 
time to dislodge. 

The Sociétés d’Editions de la Revue Blanche has brought out a 
French translation of Henrik Sienkievitch’s Quo Vadis, 


Notr.—The book Trait d’ Union by M. Henri Doris (Paris: Librairie Plon), was in- 
advertently misdescribed, in the November number, by the title of Trait d’ Amour. 


1 The Malice of Grace Wentworth. By R. H. Heppenstall. London: John Long. 

2 I'd Crowns Resign. By J. MacLaren-Cobban. London: John Long. 

3 Men of Marlowe's. By Mrs. Henry Dudeney. London: John Long. 

4 La Terre Eternelle. Roman Philosophique et Lyrique. Par Paul Louis Garner, 
Paris: P. V. Stock. 

5 Esai sur le Thédtre de VAme d’Edouard Schuré. Par Henri Bérenger. Paris : 
Librairie Académique. Perrin et Cie. 
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